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ALASKA  FISHERIES. 


^'  THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1912. 

i  United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared:  Messrs.  Zera  Snow,  of  Portland,  Oreg.;  Dr.  Barton 
W.  Evermann,  chief  Alaska  fisheries  service;  and  F.  M.  Chamberlain, 
Alaska  salmon  agent. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  I  desire  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  regard  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  which 
is  S.  6856,  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  March  27,  1912. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fisheries,  United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  19,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  Senate  bill  5856  and  inviting  suggestions  in  connection  therewith. 

The  three  principal  points  concerning  which  there  may  be  questions  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  the  following: 

1.  The  rate  of  taxation. 

2.  The  time  limit  set  for  the  annuUment  of  the  present  law  covering  the  operation 
of  private  hatcheries. 

3.  The  time  limit  set  upon  the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer 
from  food  fishes. 

Rate  of  taxation. — In  the  act  of  1906  the  tax  on  the  principal  fishery  product,  canned 
salmon,  was  established  at  4  cents  per  case,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  presumed 
this  rate  was  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  taxes  assessed  on  the  various  other  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory,  on  the  value  and  cost  of  the  canned  salmon  product,  and  in  view 
of  the  incident  of  a  rebating  clause  whereby  the  salmon  packers  could  directly  divert 
this  tax  to  the  peculiar  benefit  of  their  industry  by  the  establishment  of  private  salmon 
hatcheries.  Tne  average  price  of  canned  salmon  in  1905,  the  season  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  existing  law,  was,  reds,  $3.38,  and  pinks,  $2.95  per  case.  The  total 
pack  of  all  species  was  1,894,516  cases,  valued  at  $6,304,671,  an  average  of  $3.32  per 
case.  In  1911  reds  averaged  $6.33  and  pinks  $3.94,  an  advance  of  87  per  cent  and 
33  per  cent,  respectively,  over  1905  prices.  The  total  pack  was  2,823,817  cases,  valued 
at  $14,593,237,  or  an  average  price  of  $5.16  per  case.  This  is  an  increase  of  55  ppr  cent 
in  average  value,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  absorbed  by  the  increased  cost  of  proauction. 

In  1911  there  were  used  in  the  Alaska  fisheries  157  traps,  37,526  fathoms  of  purse 
seines,  and  161,675  fathoms  of  haul  seines  and  gill  nets.  These,  at  the  taxes  named  in 
the  bill,  would  cost  the  operators  $15,700  for  traps,  $11,257  for  purse  seines,  and  $1,616 
for  other  apparatus,  a  total  of  $28,573,  an  amount  equal  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 
present  tax  paid. 

Under  the  present  rates  of  taxation  the  estimated  total  amount  of  taxes  payable  on 
the  1911  pack  is  $116,332.  Under  the  schedule  proposed  in  the  bill  under  under  con- 
sideration this  would  be  raised  to  a  total  of  $260,645,  an  increase  of  124  per  cent  over 
the  present  tax,  while,  as  shown  above,  the  value  of  the  chief  product,  canned  salmon, 
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has  increased  only  55  per  cent  since  the  existing  rates  were  established.  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  the  proposed  tax  is  far  in  excess  of  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
the  product,  and  it  must  follow  either  that  the  rates  established  by  the  act  of  1906 
were  much  too  low  or  that  the  proposed  rates  are  much  too  high.  If  this  rate  is  deter- 
mined in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  relief  presumed  to  be  available  to  the  packers 
through  the  operation  of  private  hatcheries,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  total  cost 
of  producing  salmon  fry,  including  the  capital  invested  in  the  plants,  deterioration, 
cost  of  operation,  etc.,  exceeds  the  rebate  allowed,  even  under  favorable  conditions 
enjoyed  by  large  capital,  while  in  the  case  of  the  small  packer,  operating  with  a 
limited  capital,  the  cost  of  conducting  a  hatchery  is  prohibitive.  Moreover,  the  bill 
carries  a  provision  to  discontinue  these  private  hatcheries  within  a  period  which 
may  entail  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  the  capital  invested  in  them. 

IThe  tax  on  apparatus  is  of  value  beyond  the  mere  effect  of  raising  revenue,  in  that 
it  affords  to  a  degree  a  means  of  controlling  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  gear;  but  the 
tax  on  the  canned  product  is  purely  a  matter  of  revenue,  the  assessment  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  equitable  adjustment  among  the  various  industries  of  the  district  so  that 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  none  may  be  unduly  burdened. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  fish  oil  contains  no  exemption  for 
oil  made  from  waste  species  or  offal.  The  use  of  such  species  as  sharks  and  dogfish 
and  of  offal  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  is  of  benefit  to  the  fishing  industry 
in  general,  and  any  encouragement  of  such  use  by  relief  from  taxes  would  seem  to  be 
commendable. 

Txme  limit  provided  for  operation  of  private  hatcheries. — The  hatcheries  at  present 
operated  under  the  provision  for  rebate  on  the  pack  tax  for  the  release  of  fry  have  been 
established  at  large  expense  in  some  instances  and  are  filling  a  requirement  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  supply  of  salmon.  In  the  event  of  the  almost  immediate  revocation  of 
this  rebate  at  proposed  in  the  bill,  this  investment  would  become  a  total  loss  to  the 
companies.  Any  advantage  to  the  industry  resulting  from  the  continued  operation  of 
such  hatcheries  by  their  present  owners  after  the  revocation  of  the  rebating  provision 
would  be  shared  by  all  the  packers,  those  not  contributing  to  the  expense  as  well  as  the 
operators.  Any  share  of  an  increased  run  due  to  the  output  of  fry  which  might  fall  to 
the  operators  of  these  hatcheries  would  not  alone  justify  their  expenditures.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  law  for  a  term  that  would  permit  the  established  equipment  to 
be  more  or  less  fully  utilized,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  such  term  the 
rebates  will  cease,  would  minimize  this  loss,  and  it  is  suggested  that  not  less  than  three 
years  be  allowed  for  such  adjustment.  A  preferable  and  equally  equitable  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  the  existing  private^  plants  transferred  at  a  fair  valuation  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  provision  for  their  continued  operation. 

Limitation  of  the  use  of  food  fish  for  fertilizer  and  oil. — In  the  last  few  years  an  impres- 
sion has  become  fixed  that  the  use  of  herring  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  is 
wrongful  waste  of  a  food  product,  and  that  by  such  use  the  Supply  of  this  fish  is  en- 
dangered. At  present  the  department  is  not  in  possession  of  statistics  which  fully 
prove  serious  depletion  of  the  supply  of  herring.  The  supply  of  herring  in  a  given 
locality  is  known  to  be  subject  to  periodic  fluctuations.  They  may  be  abundant  in  a 
region  for  years  and  then  practically  disappear  for  several  seasons,  later  to  return  in  the 
former  abundance.  Local  influences  may  at  times  prevent  their  inhabiting  particular 
regions,  for  example,  the  discharge  of  offensive  wastes  into  the  waters.  In  any  event 
a  reasonable  concession  to  invested  capital,  when  harm  from  the  continuance  of  its 
activity  is  not  clearly  demonstrable,  would  appear  to  be  an  equitable  consideration. 
There  is  at  present  but  one  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  herring  in 
Alaska.  Any  law  requiring  such  manufacture  to  close  at  a  set  time,  even  several  years 
hence,  would  probably  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  plants,  while  the  longer  the 
term  permitted  the  less  the  hardship  on  the  invested  capital. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Naqel,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zera  Snow,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  here  and 
would  like  to  present  his  views  in  regard  to  a  particular  phase  of  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

Senator  Bourne.  At  the  top  of  page  14,  section  9,  is  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  affects  the  interests  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  appears  before 
the  subcommittee : 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salnion 
or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilization 
of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  establishments 
preparing  fish  food  products  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall,  after 
January  1, 1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snow,  the  committee  will  hear  such  suggestions 
as  you  may  have  to  offer  with  reference  to  any  features  of  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ZEEA  SNOW,  OF  POBTLAND,  OBEG. 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  president 
of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  This  pamphlet  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  herring  industry  alone,  as  he  understands  it,  and  is  based  upon 
a  protracted  series  of  years  of  experimentation  and  work  in  Alaskan 
waters.  The  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  December,  1910,  for  presen- 
tation to  a  House  committee  which  had  this  matter  in  charge  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  under  a  bill  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  auite  a  severe  taxation  of  this  enterprise,  so 
that  a  part  of  this  pampnlet  was  directed  to  that  subject,  and  that 
part  I  will  omit,  as  the  subject  of  taxation  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the 
present  bill.  With  that  statement  in  preface  I  should  like  to  offer 
this  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  statement  is  as  f oUows : 

Statement  of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  Touching  the  Alaskan  Fishing 
Industry  and  the  Proposed  Legislation  Increasing  Taxation  op  the  Indus- 
try, AND  THE  Recommendations  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Making  Unlawful  the  Use  of  Edible  Fish  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Oil  and  Guano,  Prepared  by  the  President. 

the  proposed  bill  by  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  making  unlawful 
the  use  of  edible  fish  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano. 

Section  9  of  the  present  bill  contains  a  provision  makino;  it  unlawful  after  January 
1,  1914,  to  utilize  any  part  of  any  food  fish,  save  the  offal  and  refuse  thereof,  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil.  This  proposed  bill  is  doubtless  based  upon  a 
report  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1909,  Document  No.  730,  recommending 
this  character  of  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  (^o.  is  the  only 
company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano  in  Alaska,  it  is  presumed  that 
this  legislation  is  especially  directed  to  the  business  of  that  company.  The  proposed 
legislation  comes  not  as  the  result  of  any  scientific  investigation  or  inquiry  touching 
the  herring  or  the  herring  industry,  and  believing  that  it  is  made  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  that  industry,  I  present  this  statement  in  behalf  of  my  company, 
premising  same  with  a  historv  of  our  organization. 

The  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Oo.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Oregon  in  the  year 
1889  to  exploit  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  but  chiefly  the  catch  of  herring  in 
Alaskan  waters,  and  the  utilization  of  this  fish  commerciallv  either  as  an  edible  fish  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano.  There  is  invested  in  an  appropriate  plant  of 
the  company  for  this  purpose  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  and  more  recently,  and 
beginning  in  the  year  1909,  there  was  installed  new,  modern,  and  improved  machinery 
and  appliances  for  its  business,  at  an  expense  of  between  $11,000  and  $12,000.  This 
plant  is  located  at  Killisnoo,  on  Admiralty  Island.  The  company  was  organized  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Northwest  Trading  Co.,  a  commercial  organization  organized  in  the 
year  1880  for  the  exploitation  of  the  commercial  and  other  industries  oi  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  This  old  company  established  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  in  sou thesa tern  Alaska, 
the  first  fish  tannery  in  the  district,  its  efforts  to  exploit  the  salmon  fishing  industry 
being  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  It  suffered  as  the  pioneer  usually  suffers  in  efforts 
to  exploit  pioneer  territory.  Many  of  the  stockholders  of  the  present  Alaska  Oil  & 
Guano  Co.  were  stockholders  in  this  older  company,  and  the  present  organization  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  larger  stockholders  to  recoup  the  losses  usually  falling  upon  the 
head  of  the  pioneer.  The  older  company  having  failed  in  its  commercial  enterprises 
and  efforts  at  exploiting  the  salmon  industry,  the  new  or  present  company  undertook 
the  development  of  the  herring  industry,  and  while  the  chief  business  of  the  present 
company  is  the  catching  of  herring  and  the  use  of  the  fat  in  that  fish  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil,  the  pulp  being  converled  into  guano,  continually  since  our  organization 
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more  or  less  experimentation  has  been  made  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of 
the  herring  as  a  food  fish.  The  fact  that  this  company  has  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue its  business  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano  in  preference  to  the  use  of  the 
herring  as  a  food  fish,  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Alaska  herring  is  not  practically  an 
edible  fish  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Our  annual  herring  catch  is  approximately  40,000  barrels  of  200  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  and  the  manufactured  product  therefrom  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past 
approximately  1,000  tons  of  guano  and  3,500  barr&ls  of  oil  of  50  gallons  to  the  barrel. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  our  industry  the  value  of  our  guano  product  was  not  widely 
known.  It  has  taken  years  to  educate  the  agriculturist  to  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  our  business,  likewise,  the  market  for  oil  was  limited.  Freights 
were  high  botn  in  and  out  of  Alaskan  territory,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  this  company  have  become  known  and 
appreciated  and  the  business  become  fairly  successful.  Our  guano  product  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  orange  groves  of  California  and  the  sugar  fields  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  All  our  product  is  marketed  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  dealers 
who  themselves  distribute.  Each  year  this  company  is  seeking  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  experimentation  with  its  product,  and  more  recently  for  that  purpose  samples  of 
our  product  in  substantial  quantities  have  been  ordered  forwarded  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  request  for  experimentation  in  its  use.  The 
nearer,  of  course,,  the  use  of  this  product  to  the  place  of  its  manufacture  the  larger 
becomes  the  commercial  value  of  the  industry.  In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations,  at  Sitka,  respecting  our  guano  product, 
dated  July  15,  1910  (see  Exhibit  1,  hereto  attached),  it  is  said,  touching  our  guano 
product: 

**It  is  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  when  applied  to  a  soil  deficient  in  available 
nitrogen  the  crop  may  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  as  compared  with  a  crop  on  a 
similar  area  not  fertilized.  Applied  to  vegetables,  the  increase  in  growth  varies  with 
the  soil  and  the  class  of  vegetables  from  25  to  200  per  cent. 

Our  guano,  therefore,  is  essentially  a  food-producing  product. 

TERRITORY  COVERED   BY   THE   COMPANY'S  BUSINESS. 

The  fishing  industry  in  Alaskan  waters,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  the  business 
of  the  salmon  packer,  the  halibut  fisher,  or  is  confined  to  the  industry  as  carried  on 
by  our  company,  must  necessarily  have  some  central  point  to  which  fish  can  be  car- 
ried for  preparation  for  market  in  any  form,  and  from  this  central  point  the  fishing 
must  radiate.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  territory  covered  by  the  fishermen,  par- 
ticularly in  a  business  which  utilizes  the  herring,  is  restricted  in  area.  The  territory 
covered  by  our  operations  includes  a  radius  of  from  40  to  50  miles  north  and  south 
from  Killisnoo,  where  the  plant  is  located,  and  it  embraces  the  waters  surrounding 
Admiralty  Island.  Thus  our  operations  extend  up  Chatham  Strait  along  the  west 
coast  of  Admiralty  Island  approximately  as  far  as  Funter  Bay,  thence  across  Chatham 
Strait  to  Icy  Strait,  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Chichagoff  and  Baranoff  Islands  to 
Prince  Frederick  Sound,  and  along  the  easterly  coast  of  Admiralty  Island  to  Seymour 
Canal.  The  Alaskan  waters  in  and  about  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Skagway, 
and  Sitka,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  are  not  invaded  by  the  fishing  operations  of  thiia 
company,  and  they  are  too  far  distant  from  the  located  plant  of  the  company  to  make 
possible' any  fishing  by  us  in  those  waters.  The  limited  aiea  of  the  fishing  operations 
of  this  company  is  referred  to  because  the  suggestion  of  an  enforced  discontinuance 
of  our  business  implies  that  the  herring  supply  needed  for  other  purposes  is  depleted 
by  the  operations  of  our  company,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  limited 
area  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  company  justifies  the  assumption. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^abor  will  in  effect 
amount  to  a  practical  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  this  company,  built  up  at  great 
expense  and  w^ith  many  sacrifices  that  come  with  pioneer  exploitation  of  a  pioneer 
country.  The  larger  value  of  the  plant  of  this  company  is  the  investment  in  machinery 
and  appliances  devoted  solely  to  the  use  of  the  herring  as  a  producer  of  oil  and  guano. 
The  destruction  of  the  business  of  this  company  means  an  absolute  destruction  of 
its  entire  capitalization,  with  little  or  no  salvage  resulting  to  its  stockholders.  Be- 
lieving that  this  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  has  been  made  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  herring  industry,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  plant  of  this 
company  is  not  necessary  to  a  proper  protection  of  the  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  I 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  to 
the  considerations  underlying  the  report  of  the  bureau,  upon  which  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made.  The  writer  of  this  memorandum  has  been  engaged  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  Alaskan  industries  for  30  years  past  and  presumably  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  herring  fisheries. 
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The  attention  of  the  department  and  of  this  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
fact  tl^at  the  report  of  the  bureau,  upon  which  undoubtedly  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  is  founded,  has  been  made  i^pon  no  scientific  investigation  of  the  habits 
of  th-:*  herring,  the  practicability  of  its  use  as  an  edible  fish,  either  fresh  or  in  a  salted 
condition,  or  any  scientific  knowledge  so  far  gained  from  scientific  investigation  of 
the  life  or  habits  of  the  herring;  ana  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  no  scientific 
data  have  been  yet  obtained  which  justify  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  the  herring 
for  the  piurpose  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano  is  either  an  injury  or  detriment 
to  other  fishing  industries  in  Alaska,  or  that  the  use  to  which  the  fish  is  put  by  our 
company  is  not  from  a  practical  commercial  standpoint  the  natural  use  to  whicn  the 
fish  IS  adapted. 

The  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  herring  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  guano,  and  which  undoubtedly  underlie  the  report  of  the 
bureau,  may  be  specified  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  assumed  that  the  herring  is  an  edible  fish;  that  its  use,  therefore,  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  the  converting  of  its  pulp  into  guano  (which  in  itself  is  a  food- 
producing  commodity)  constitutes  a  wasteful  aestruction  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  prohibited.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  supply 
and  demand  touching  me  food  supply  necessitates  resort  to  the  herring  as  a  food  fish. 

(6)  It  is  assumed  tnat  the  herrmg  is  the  natural  food  for  halibut  and  salmon;  that 
its  use  for  the  business  of  our  company  is  so  destructive  of  the  supply  that  the  natural 
food  for'  these  other  fishes  is  being  greatly  lessened,  and  to  protect  this  natural  food 
supply  the  herring  should  be  conserved.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  one  fishing 
industry  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  assumes  as  a  fact,  which 
has  not  yet  been  established,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  can  not  be  established, 
that  the  limited  territory  covered  by  the  fishing  operations  of  this  company  has  any 
tendency  whatever  to  diminish  the  natural  food  supply  of  the  fish  of  Alaskan  waters. 

(c)  It  is  assumed  tliat  the  business  of  this  company  is  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
the  bait  necessarily  used  in  the  halibut-fishing  industry  is  so  diminished  that  that 
industry  is  endangered;  this  assumes  that  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  one  industry  in 
order  to  keep  alive  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  maintenance  of  this 
company's  plant  at  Killisnoo  affords  a  ready  resource  for  the  halibut  fishermen  in 
the  purchase  of  bait  when  needed  by  them,  and  a  continuation  of  our  business,  cen- 
trally located  as  it  is,  works  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  halibut  industry  rather 
tlian  to  its  detriment. 

I  beg  the  permission  of  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  to  analyze  the  assump-* 
tions  of  fact  at  the  base  of  the  proposed  destruction  of  our  business. 

THE  NATURAL  SUPPLY  OF   HERRING  AND  THE  COMPARATIVE  CATCHES    OF  THIS  FISH  IN 

ALASKAN    WATERS   AND    ELSEWHERE. 

It  is  a  universally  known  fact  that  of  all  sea  fish  the  herring  is  most  abundant' 
and  while  as  yet  but  little  scientific  inquiry  has  been  made  touching  its  life,  habits* 
and  reproduction,  it  is  a  fact  generally  conceded  that  the  spawn  of  the  female  con" 
tains  from  15,000  to  20,000  eggs.  While  my  own  experience  as  to  the  herring,  its  life 
and  habits,  is  confined  to  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  my  information  is  that 
this  fish  is  found  in  all  of  the  Alaskan  waters,  which  practically  include  all  the  sea- 
coast  of  Alaska,  from.  Dixon  entrance  on  the  south  to  Bering  Straits  on  the  west  and 
north.  It  is  popularly  understood  and  so  believed  by  me  from  my  experience,  and 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  based  upon  scientific  investigation  this  fact 
ought  to  be  assumed  until  the  contrary  is  established :  That  the  life  of  the  herring  varies 
from  five  to  seven  years.  Whether  this  fish,  like  the  salmon,  seeks  Alaskan  waters 
for  spawning  purposes,  and,  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  its  reproduction,  dies,  is  not 
sci  ntifically  known.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  the  experience  of  all  fishermen  in 
Alaskan  waters  verifies  this,  that,  either  from  natural  causes  or  from  the  character  of 
the  food  which  the  herring  feeds  upon,  millions  of  the  fish  die  each  year,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  in  sailing  through  Alaskan  waters  to  sail  through  millions  of  floating 
dead  herring.  Any  industry,  therefore,  which  may  make  possible  the  catch  of  the 
fish  before  death  ensues  and  the  use  of  its  product,  should,  it  is  submitted,  be  encour- 
aged instead  of  suppressed,  because  this  means  a  utilization  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  so  much  waste  product. 

The  herring  supply  of  the  Alaskan  waters  is  not  uniform;  that  is,  there  are  years 
of  large  and  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  and  there  are  years  of  lighter  runs,  and 
while  apparently  during  one  season  the  impression  may  prevail  that  the  supply  is 
being  depleted,  another  season  finds  the  waters  crowded  with  the  fish,  as  every  sailor 
in  Alaskan  waters  well  knows,  there  being  times  when  for  miles  a  vessel  will  ply 
through  innumerable  schools.    It  is  a  fish  which  sometimes  seeks  deep  water  and 
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sometimes  shallow  water,  and  in  the  practical  solution  of  our  business  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  be  equipped  with  deep-sea  nets  for  successful  fishing.  For  this  reason 
the  halibut  fisherman  must  seek  outside  sources  for  his  bait  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  supply  his  own.  I  heg  leave  here  to  subfiiit  statistics  showing  the  respective  catches 
of  herring  in  Alaskan  waters  and  in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  I  have  no 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  any  more  danger  of  depleting  the  supply  of  herring 
in  Alaskan  waters,  even  if  fishing  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  this  industry  is  prac- 
ticed in  foreign  waters,  than  the  catch  in  those  foreign  waters  indicates  depletion  in 
supply.  The  exhibits  attached  hereto — Nos.  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6 — ^indicate  the  magnitude 
of  tiie  herring  industry  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Norway,  respectively,  and  the 
comparative  catches  as  between  those  countries  and  this  company  in  Alaskan  waters. 
These  statistics  cover  a  period  of  approximately  10  years,  from  1900  to  1910,  though 
the  statistics  from  Norway  are  partial  only,  covering  the  period  from  1904  to  1908. 

Catches  for  1908  were:  Pounds. 

Alaska : 7, 512, 000 

Norway 86, 711, 752 

Holland 171,415,500 

Scotland : 713,767,824 

Catches  for  1910  were: 

Alaska 11,783,800 

Scotland,  up  to  August 650, '436, 528 

The  enormous  catches,  therefore,  in  the  waters  of  Norway,  Holland,  and  Scotland 
indicate  the  fecundity  of  the  fish  and  do  not  indicate  amy  depletion  in  the  supply. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  trifling  catch  of  this  company 
in  Alaskan  waters  can  have  any  tendency  to  deplete  the  supply  of  the  fish. 

THE   HERRING  AS  A   FOOD  FISH. 

That  the  Alaska  herring  is  an  edible  fish  is  of  course  admitted;  that  it  is  a  practical 
food  fish  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  disputed.  Its  consumption  while  fresh  is 
trifling  and  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  barrels  per  year  and  is  wholly  local.  Its 
shipment  to  the  consumer  outside  of  Alaskan  territory  as  a  fresh  fish  is  practically 
impossible.  As  a  salted  fish,  it  is  prepared  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a)  Either  by  pickling, 
so-called,  or  (6)  dry  salting. 

This  company  has  frequently  experimented  in  an  effort  to  cure  the  herring  and  ship 
the  fish  as  a  food  product,  but  generally  the  effort  has  proven  a  failure.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  entire  herring  catch  only  20 
per  cent,  approximately,  is  susceptible  of  pickling  or  dry  salting,  because  the  herring  is 
either  too  oily  or  in  the  course  of  its  feeding  takes  something  into  its  stomach  (a  tightly 
inclosed  sac)  which  no  pickling  or  dry  salting  can  reach,  and  putrefaction  setting  in 
the  fish  is  spoiled.  This  fact  has  been  discovered  by  our  company  in  the  course  of  its 
experimentation.  Possibly  if  the  fish,  after  being  caught,  were  penned  for  a  time  in 
oraer  that  this  food  matter  could  be  absorbed  by  the  fish,  the  herring  might  be  salted 
with  some  degree  of  success;  but  that  it  could  be  marketed  in  competition  with  other 
salt  fish,  including  the  herring  from  foreign  countries,  is  disputed,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  market  for  herring,  either  pickled  or  salted,  is  at  most  confined  to  the 
Pacific  and  Northwest  coasts,  where  also  an  attempt  to  market  it  means  that  compe- 
tition is  met  from  local  catches  in  those  regions.  Tne  cost  of  labor,  freight,  and  cost  of 
salt  into  Alaskan  waters  and  the  freight  costs  out  of  Alaska  on  the  product,  make  ship- 
ment of  the  salted  product,  iBven  to  the  Pacific  and  Northwest  coasts,  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment, while  the  same  causes  effectually  bar  the  fish  from  the  Eastern  markets  as 
against  the  salted  fish  reaching  the  Eastern  consumer  either  locally  or  by  importation 
from  foreign  ports,  Norway  and  Holland  being  probably  the  largest  exporting  points 
of  salt  herring. 

The  herring  caught  in  southeastern  Alaskan  waters,  also,  is  usually  of  small  size  and 
unattractive  to  the  consumer.  Repeatedly  our  companv  has  made  efforts  to  secure 
a  market  for  salt  herring  and  has  always  been  met  with  the  suggestion  from  the  dealer 
that  our  fish,  as  a  rule,  are  too  small  and  unattractive  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
product.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  herring  must  be  used  only  as  a  food  fish  is  to  prac- 
tically say  that  it  shall  not  be  caught  at  all  except  for  purposes  of  local  consumption 
while  fresh  and  as  bait  for  the  halibut  fisherman,  for  any  attempt  to  catch  this  fish  on 
the  theory  of  its  use  in  a  salted  form  means  that  practically  20  per  cent  of  the  catch 
only  can  be  used,  while  80  per  cent  must  be  thrown  away. 
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THE   HERRING  AS  A   NATURAL  POOD   FOR   SALMON  AND  HALIBUT. 

That  both  the  halibut  and  some  species  of  salmon  (the  spring  or  king  salmon)  feed 
on  the  herring  is  readily  admitted .  Not  all  salmon,  however,  which  find  their  way  into 
Alaskan  waters  feed  upon  this  fish.  The  general  run  of  salmon  in  those  waters  con- 
sists mainly  of  pink,  Cohoe,  sockeye,  and  chum  or  dog  salmon,  which  find  their  way 
from  the  sea  seeting  spawning  grounds  and  are  not  there  for  feeding.  The  king  salmon 
probably  feeds  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  tne  herring  and  other 
small  fisn  are  a  part  of  its  prey.  The  herring  fishing  lasts,  however,  onlv  during  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  the  year,  approximately  from  June  15,  after  the  season  of  the 
spawning  of  the  herring  is  over,  to  October  1  or  15,  a  period  of  approximately  from 
three  to  three  and  one-half  months.  Salmon  and  halibut  fishing,  however,  continues 
over  a  much  longer  period  and  over  a  much  wider  area,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  limited  fishing  operations  of  this  company  within  the  limited  territory  covered  by 
it  can  in  any  degree  affect  this  natural  food  supply.  The  statistics  of  the  salmon  in- 
dustry disclose  9iat  the  catch  of  that  fish  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing;  and 
at  favorable  localities  and  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  there  are  now  some  20  or  more 
salmon  canneries;  and  whereas  the  output  of  salmon  (mild  cured),  king  or  spring, 
amounted  in  the  year  1907  to  1,460,162  pounds,  the  output  in  190i9  aggregated  over 
2,880,000  pounds,  the  catch  of  1909  doubling  that  of  1907.  The  record  of  the  halibut 
'fisheries  shows  an  equally  startling  increase,  and  whereas  the  catch  of  that  fish  in  1907 
aggregated  3,630,256  pounds,  the  catch  for  1909  aggregated  4,835,323  pounds,  an 
increase,  approximately,  of  30  per  cent.  The  record  for  the  1910  catch  is  not  available 
at  the  time  of  tlie  preparation  of  this  memorandum,  but  as  far  as  known  the  catch  of 
both  the  halibut  and  the  spring  salmon  for  1910  far  exceeds  that  of  1909.  I  append 
hereto  as  Exhibit  7  a  statistical  record  of  the  halibut  and  salmon  catch  in  southeastern 
Alaskan  waters  for  the  years  1907-1909. 

THE  HERRING  AS   BAIT. 

The  success  of  halibut  fishing,  it  is  admitted,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  bait 
used,  and  undoubtedly  herring  bait  is  the  test  for  that  industry.  This  bait  is  secured 
by  the  fishermen  partially  by  their  own  catch  for  the  purpose,  but  mostly  by  purchase 
of  fresh  herring  from  the  smaller  fishermen  who  catch  solely  for  bait  purposes  or  for 
local  consumption  while  fresh,  and  from  the  supply  furnished  by  this  company  at  its 
depot  of  supplies  for  that  purpose  maintained  at  Killisnoo. 

As  a  rule  nalibut  fishermen  are  not  equipped  with  appliances  necessary  for  catching 
their  own  bait,  and  unless  they  are  so  ea nipped,  and  with  deep-sea  nets,  the  possibility 
of  supplying  their  own  bait  is  extremely  uncertain,  for  while  the  herring  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  caught  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  various  bays  of  Alaska,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  deep-sea  nets  are  a  necessity  to  secure  a  catch  in  any  large 
quantity.  Our  company  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  appliances  for  either  shallow  or 
deep  water  fishing,  and  not  infrequently  the  catch  of  our  company  furnishes  one  of  th* 
readiest  resources  of  the  halibut  fisherman  for  fresh  V.ait.  During  the  season  of  1909 
our  company  marketed  to  the  halibut  fishermen  some  800  barrels  of  fresh  herring  for 
bait  purposes.  During  the  season  of  1910  considerably  less  demand  was  made  upon  us 
than  in  the  former  year,  owing  to  the  fact,  doubtless,  that  aniple  supplies  of  bait  were 
secured  elsewhere;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  halibut  fisherman  will  frequently 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  secure  the  necessary  bait  for  his  purpose,  and  the  source 
of  supply  which  our  company*s  operations  afford  will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  halibut-fishing  industry. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  LEGISLATION. 

Upon  the  question  of  taxation  of  the  fishing  industry  it  is  submitted  that  while  all 
property  and  property  interests  in  Alaska  should  tear  their  just  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  the  expense  of  the  civil  government  for  that  district,  the  inequalities  of 
this  burden  as  proposed  by  the  pending  bill  would  seem  to  merit  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  before  being  sanctioned  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Touching  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  the  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  and  the 
regulation  of  that  industry,  there  is  no  question  but  that  some  regulation  should  be 
imposed.  And  in  so  far  as  that  regulation  may  be  directed  to  the  herring  industry, 
it  would  be  most  welcome  on  our  part.  The  herring  spawns  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  spawning  period  all  fishing  should  be  prohibited.  While  the  spawning 
period  may  not  be  definitely  known  and  may  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  waters 
of  Alaska,  enough  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  fish  to  at  least  inaugurate  an  effort  at 
regulation.    Our  own  fishing  operations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  b^n,  as  heretofore  stated, 
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at  out  June  15,  and  continue  until  Octoher  1  or  15,  and  so  far  as  known  this  period 
embraces  no  part  of  the  spawning  period  of  the  fish  in  the  waters  to  which  our  opera- 
tions are  confined.  There  is,  however,  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  herring  spawn 
now  practiced  by  the  Indians  of  Alaska  which  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  attention 
of  the  department  and  this  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  native  Indians  of 
Alaska  to-day  spread  upon  the  seashore  spawning  nets,  so  to  speak,  composed  of  twigs, 
by  means  of  which  the  herring  spawn  in  large  quantities  is  caught  and  used  by  the 
Indians  for  food.    This  should  be  prohibited. 

I  respectfully  suggest  also  that  scientific  investigation  should  be  inaugurated,  and 
might  well  be  authorized  by  this  committee  by  some  appropriate  section  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  herring  industry,  with  an  investigation  touching  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
herring,  and  that  of  the  fish  being  utilized  economically  and  commercially  as  a  food 
fish.  This  company  has  been  experimenting  to  that  end  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  so  far  without  practical  success,  and  at  no  little  expense.  We  would  gladly  dis- 
continue its  use  as  an  oil  and  guano  producer  if  the  department  can  point  the  way. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  by  the  Government  in  the  interests  of 
the  agriculturists,  to  increase  the  production  of  the  soil,  diversify  its  products,  and 
contribute  to  the  world  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  food  and  food  supplies  which 
the  soil  is  susceptible  of  producing,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  some  help  should  be 
given  by  the  department  to  the  fisherman,  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money  in 
scientific. investigation  of  the  herring  industry,  and  the  possibility  of  curing  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  in  a  commercial  way  all  of  the  herring  catch,  rather  than  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  it.  Until  some  such  investigation  be  made,  therefore,  and  until 
it  can  be  established  that  the  Alaska  herring  is  practically  a  commercial  food  fish,  it 
is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  enter  upon  legislation  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  practically  destroy  the  plant  of  this  company,  since  its  plant  is 
now  susceptible  only  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  If  an  appropriate  commission  can 
be  provided  for,  and  a  complete  investigation  of  the  whole  industry  can  be  entered 
upon,  this  company  pledges  its  hearty  cooperation  and  support  to  the  investigation, 
and  will,  so  far  as  possible,  furnish  ground  and  appliances  for  experimentation .  When- 
ever a  way  has  been  pointed  for  the  commercial  use  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  this 
company  will  be  only  too  glad  to  discontinue  its  use  for  oil  and  guano  purposes. 

If,  however,  this  committee  shall  determine  that  legislation  should  be  entered  upon 
on  lines  as  proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  I  respectfully  submit  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  plant  of  this  company  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  that  a  continuation  of  the  business  of  this  company  be  permitted  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  say  15  to  20  years,  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  wind  up 
our  business  without  too  great  a  loss.  Our  business  has  been  built  after  years  of 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  money.  Each  year  we  pay  out  approxi- 
mately in  wages  $40,000,  about  one-half  of  which  is  paid  out  to  native  Indians  and  to 
local  people  living  in  the  district,  the  remainder  being  paid  to  salaried  employees  and 
skilled  labor  secured  from  neighboring  territory. 

Carl  Spuhn,  President, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December,  1910. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Alaska  Experiment  Stations, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  July  15,  1910. 
Mr.  Carl  Spuhn, 

President  Alaska  Oil  <Sc  Guano  Co.,  Killisnoo,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  July  6,  in  which  you  ask  me 
to  state,  in  percentage,  to  what  extent  a  crop  is  likely  to  be  increased  when  the  soil 
is  fertilized  oy  your  fish  fertilizer.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  effect  of  any  fertilizer 
depends  chiefly  on  two  things — the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied;  and,  secondly,  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  used.  No  fertilizer  will  give  the  same  result  under  all  conditions.  We 
have  used  the  fish  fertilizer  manufactured  by  you  at  the  experiment  station  here  at 
Sitka  on  a  small  scale,  and  always  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  and  when  applied  to  a  soil  deficient  in  available  nitrogen  the  crop  may  be 
doubled,  or  even  trebled,  as  compared  with  a  crop  on  a  similar  area  not  fertilized. 
Applied  to  vegetables  the  increase  in  growth  varies  with  the  soil  and  the  class  of  vege- 
tables from  25  per  cent  to  200  per  cent.  When  applied  to  a  soil  already  rich  in  availa- 
ble nitrogen  there  is  little  increase  in  the  crop. 
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As  a  fertilizer  for  grains  we  have  used  it  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  increases  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  straw  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  heads,  but  it  also  lengthens  the 
growing  period,  so  that  the  crops  do  not  mature  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  an  active 
energetic  fertilizer,  and  it  should  be  used  in  moderation.  For  grain  crops  300  pounds  to 
the  acre,  sown  with  the  grain,  is  a  fair  average  dressing.  For  vegetables  as  much  aa 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  can  be  applied  with  good  results  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
fertile. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  C.  Georgeson, 

Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  Alaska  Investigations, 
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American  Consulate  General,  London,  E.  C, 

September  26,  1910. 

Statistics  as  to  the  catch  of  herring  in  Scotland  for  the  past  10  years,  a«  supplied  by  the 

secretary  of  the  fishery  board  for  Scotland. 

Pounds. 

1900 441,575,900 

1901 544,238,352 

1902 596,334,704 

1903 536,818,576 

1904 681,452,016 

1905 670,197,920 

1906 624,672,048 

1907 784,418.992 

1908 713,767,824 

1909 569,660,224 

1910  to  August  31 650,436,528 
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Vice  Consulate  of  the  Netherlands  at  Portland,  Oreo., 

September  28,  1910. 

Statistics  of  the  herring  catch  for  Holland  {Statistieh  der  Haringvisscherij)  over  1909. 

Pounds. 

1900 109,554,000 

1901 138,282,200 

1902 187,452,500 

1903 213,778,250 

1904 198,855,000 

1905 : 151,677,000 

1906 187,820,500 

1907 211,514,000 

1908 171,415,500 

1909 201,030,000 
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Kristiania,  September  22,  1910. 

The  Trade  Intelligence  Bureau  of  Norway,  Norges  Officielle  Statistik  V,  1908; 
Norges  Fiskerier,  1908: 


herring. 

Pounds. 


1904 49,053,086 

1905 61,014,066 

1906 79,681,338 

1907 105,101,246 

1908 86,611,752 
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Portland,  Oreo,,  Derember  1, 1910. 

Cateha  of  herring  of  the  Alalia  Oil  &  Gwmo  Co.  at  Killignoo,  Ala^a. 

Pounds. 

19(10 9,896,800 

1901 9,820,800 

1902 6,320,200 

1903 7,786,600 

1904 11,717,600 

1905 9.748,200 

1906 6,719,400 

1907 4,959,200 

1908 7,512,000 

1909 10,403,600 

1910 11,783,800 
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Comparative  itatement  of  herring  catches. 
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Mr.  Snow.  Section  9  of  the  bill  now  pending  belore  the  committee 
provides : 

Sec.  9.  That  is  shall  1  e  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon 
<ir  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilization 
of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  wa8t«  thereof  from  eslahlishmenta 

Sreparing  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  of  Rah  oil  shall,  after 
anuary  1,  1914,  le  regarded  as  such  wanton  wasle. 
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It  is  that  feature  of  the  bill  that  I  have  objection  to.  Let  me  premise 
what  I  have  to  say  by  stating  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  for  the  past  12  or  14  years  in  the  capacity  of 
counsel  for  that  company  and  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  interests  of  the  company  ?  What  is 
the  extent  of  its  operations  in  Alaskan  waters  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  catches  herring  and  utilizes 
its  product  in  the  manufacture  of  guano  and  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Senator  Boubne.  How  large  a  plant  have  they  ?  What  is  its 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  plant  is  comparatively  a  small  plant.  Its  general 
output  is  approximately  about  40,000  barrels  or  oetween  eight  and 
nine  million  pounds  of  herring  a  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  40,000  harries  of  herring  caught  or 
40,000  barrels  of  guano  and  oil  produced  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  mean  40,000  barrels  of  herring  caught. 

Senator  Bourne.  A  year? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  investment  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Snow.  Now,  a  capitalization  of  $75,000,  with  some  little  added 
surplus  in  years  past,  makes  its  practical  investment  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  just  what  we  have  put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  put  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  1909  we  added  some  new  cooking  machinery,  some 
improved  machinery  for  the  betterment  of  the  business  at  an  expense 
of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  That  was  before  any  agitation 
arose  as  to  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  herring  as  a  guano 
producer: 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  put  into  the  plant  in  Alaska  in 
buildings  and  equipment  to  date  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  what  is  your  investment? 

Mr.  Snow.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  two  or  three  fishing  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  included  in  that  $100,000? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  included  in  that  $100,000  investment. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  $100,000  investment  would  include 
your  plant  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman  (reading) : 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or 
other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilization  of 
any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  establishments  i /re- 
paring  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall,  after  Jan» 
uary  1,  1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 

Do  you  construe  that  to  be  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil  out  of  other 
than  food  fish? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  so  construe  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  made  from  food  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Herring  is  all  they  catch  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  What  other  fisnes  do  you  have  there  except 
salmon  and  herring  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  halibut.  We  do  not  catch  any  halibut,  except 
to  put  a  little  up.    Our  chief  business  is  oil  and  guano. 
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Senator  Overman.  Are  there  other  fishes  there  that  you  could 
utilize  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  fertilizer  companies  in  my  State  who 
Use  other  species  of  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Thev  probably  catch  fish  of  the  Menhaden 
iamilv  like  the  porgy.  The  porgy  is  of  the  Menhaden  family.  I  have 
heard,  of  10,000-barreI  catcnes  of  porcv  not  being  unusual  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  near  Buzzards  Bay.  They  are  a  migratory  fish,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  same  as  herring  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  factories  except  yours  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  know  of  no  other  factory  except  ours. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  this  oflFal  or  waste  of  the  salmon  factories 
be  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  can  be  utilized  providing  you  can  get  your  oflFal  to 
your  factory.  But  you  understand,  Senator,  there  is  a  wide  section 
of  this  Alaskan  territory.  In  that  section  there  are  canneries  located 
30  or  40  miles  apart.  If  we  had  a  factory  on  the  ground  and  could 
work  the  oflFal  right  there,  it  would  be  diflFerent. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  salmon  canneries  furnish  you  sufficient 
oflFal  to  run  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  any  plant  could  be  located 
in  this  country,  as  I  view  it,  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  salmon 
oflFal  as  a  manufacturing  product  for  guano. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  oflFal  and  waste  utilized  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  I  think  not.  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  can  probably  state  as  to  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  practically  not  used  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  oflFal  at  all? 

Mr.  Snow.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  the  nearest  cannery  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  I  can  not  say;  the  nearest  cannery  that  I  know 
of  is  the  Myerses  cannery. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Sitkoh  Bay  is  nearest  point,  and  that  is  about  20 
miles  away.     The  Funter  Bay  cannery  is  about  50  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  probably  the  nearest  cannery  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  At  Killisnoo. 

Senator  Bourne.  Doctor,  what  is  the  stretch  of  herring-bearing 
Waters  along  the  Alaskan  coast  in  miles — the  length  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  species  of  herring  which  the  Killisnoo  Co. 
uses  ranges  from  San  Diego,  in  southern  California,  to  Bering  Sea. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  that  is  through  a 
stretch  of  300  to  400  miles,  say  from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Yakutat — 
about  400  miles. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  length  of  the  fishing  ground  utilized 
by  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately,  say,  a  redon  of  territory  40  or  50 
miles  north  and  south  of  our  plant.  You  understand,  gentlemen, 
that  there  are  limitations,  of  course,  on  the  length  of  the  haul  of  the 
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fish  to  your  place  of  manufacture.  You  can  only  haul  the  material 
a  certam  distance  to  make  money  by  its  use.  That  distance  in 
Alaskan  waters  would  approximately  be  50  miles  from  Eallisnoo. 

Senator  Bourne.  Ihen  you  fish  over  approximately  a  100-mile 
stretch  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  These  herring  go  in  schools,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Snow.  YeS;  sir;  large  schools. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  say  your  catch  is  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  filed  with  the 
committee  there  are  statistics  showing  the  catch  in  Alaska,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  Norway,  beginning  in  1900  and  terminating  in 
1910.  Ihe  statistics  from  Norway  are  only  for  the  period  from 
1904  to  1908.  Our  catch  from  1900  down  to  1910  has  averaged 
approximately  between  eight  and  nine  million  pounds. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  barrels  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Snow.  Forty  thousand  barrels. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  an  average  for  a  ten-year  period  per  annum? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  yes. 

'Ihe  Chairman.  What  would  the  average  be  for  the  last  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  years  of  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  For  1907  the  catch  was  4  959200  pounds. 

Senator  Bourne.  As  against  9,000  000. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  against  the  average  of  9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  high  years  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  high  year  was  1904;  11,717,600  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  jou  explain  the  difference  in  the  catch  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  unexplamable,  except  for  the  comparative  run  of 
the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  same  appliances  each  year? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Herring  is  a  migratory  fish  you  know.  It  runs 
in  schools.  You  may  have  a  big  catch  one  year  at  a  particular  place 
and  the  next  year  catch  none.  I  have  caught,  myself,  52  bluefish  in 
a  day  off  Martha's  Vineyard  where  perhaps  m  anotner  year  you  would 
not  get  a  strike  in  a  season. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1904  when  you  have  had  a  large  catch  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  1908  we  had  a  catch  of  7,500,000  pounds,  approxi- 
mately; in  1909,  10,000,000  pounds;  and  in  1911,  11,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  For  two  or  three  years  along  there  you  had  good 
runs. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  season,  three  of  the  years  were  above  the  average, 
but  before  that  five  years  were  below  tne  aveiage. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  guano  factories  either  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  adjoining  ours  that 
use  this  herring  food  fish  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  1  know  of  no  other  factories  adjoining  us  in  that  Alaskan 
territory. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  anywhere  where  these 
schools  run  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Anywhere  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  you  know 
of  besides  yours  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman  (to  Dr.  Evermann) .  Doctor,  do  you  know  about 
that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  at  least  one  on  Pu^et  Sound,  Senator.  It 
uses  chiefly  salmon  refuse.  Of  course,  the  Killisnoo  Co.  uses  herring 
exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  plant  located  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  on  an  island  off  Bellingham,  somewhere.  I 
do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  island  just  now. 

Senator  Overman.  They  use  salmon  waste  there? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  spoken  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  and  I  think 
the  question  of  its  being  a  food  fish  ought  to  be  understood  by  the 
committee. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  the  herring  is  not 
a  practical  food  fish.  Of  course,  it  can  be  eated  if  caught  and  used  at 
once.     It  is  an  edible  fish. 

Senator  Overman.  Still,  herring  is  a  great  fish,  you  know. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  trouble  with  salting  herring  in  Alaskan  waters 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  product.  This  pamphlet 
I  have  filed  with  the  committee  shows  that  the  president  of  our 
company  in  repeated  years  that  he  has  been  there  has  experimented 
with  the  possibility  of  salting  the  herring.  There  is  something  that 
the  herring  takes  into  its  stomach  in  feeding  in  those  waters  that 
ferments  and  causes  a  deterioration  of  the  fish  very  quickly.  For 
instance,  out  of  the  total  product  of  the  fish  we  might  catch  there, 
there  is  on]y  about  20  per  cent  we  can  utilize  by  salting;  the  balance 
would  be  thrown  to  waste,  except  for  the  fact  that  this  balance  could 
be  used  in  our  factory. 

In  talking  with  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  day  about  that  question 
he  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  herring  was  used  very  soon  after  it  was 
caught  it  could  be  salted.  But  the  limitations  against  the  use  of  the 
fish  in  that  way  it  seems  to  me  would  make  it  a  commercial  impossi- 
bility. We  do  put  down  a  certain  amount  of  pickled  herring.  Of 
course  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  just 
how  it  is  handled.  That  is  a  detail  that  I  know  nothing  about,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  president  of  our  company. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  smoke  any  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  think  not.  Pickled  herring  we  send  out.  Whatever 
of  our  catch  we  can  pickle,  we  pickle,  but  when  we  get  a  given  catch — 
suppose  we  catch  1,000  tons  of  fish,  there  is  200  tons  of  that  we  can 
utilize  in  salting,  the  balance  we  have  to  throw  away. 

Senator  Bourne.  Unless  you  can  guano  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  unless  we  can  guano  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  catch  your  fish  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  By  seining.  We  use  the  deep-sea  nets  and  we  have  the 
seines  for  shallow  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  traps  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  one.  trap,  and  that  trap  is  comparatively 
recently  inaugurated.  That  trap  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
mentation as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  by  herding  that  fish 
for  a  time  and  giving  them  time  to  absorb  this  noxious  feed  we  can 
convert  into  a  food  fish.  Last  year  we  caught  quite  a  quantity  of  fish 
with  that  trap;  this  year  we  are  going  to  try  and  experiment  with  the 
question  of  making  that  fish  that  we  can  salt  and  put  away  and  market. 
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The  CHAiRBfAN.  How  far  is  that  trap  from  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  Dr.  Evermann,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, please:  Taking  this  100  miles,  50  miles  each  way  from  Eillisnoo, 
axe  there  any  banks  there,  halibut  banks,  that  are  being  fished  now  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  there  are  some  halibut  within  that  stretch 
of  100  miles.  Most  of  the  halibut  fishing  is  off  some  little  distance; 
more  than  50  miles. 

Senator  Bourne.  More  than  50  miles  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes.  There  is  a  plant  at  Ketchikan  which  is 
putting  up  herring  by  cold  storage  and  selling  it  for  bait  to  the  halibut 
fishing. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  suppose  they  have  to  salt  that  bait  the  same 
as  you  do  for  mackerel. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  understand  they  treat  it  in  two  ways.  This 
Ketchikan  plant  is  simply  putting  it  up  in  cold  storage,  fresh,  in 
which  shape  it  goes  to  the  halibut  fishermen. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  salmon  canneries  are  there  in  that 
territory  within  200  miles  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  could  not  say,  within  200  miles.  The  total 
number  in  Alaska  is  about  62. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Sixty-four. 

Dr.  EvERMANNr  There  are  32  in  southeastern  Alaska  in  that  stretch 
of  350  miles. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  it  would  be  impracticable  to  use 
this  waste.  If  you  could  get  that  waste  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
your  factory,  would  it  be  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  if  we  could  get  enough  of  it. 

Senator  Overman.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  certainly  get  enough 
of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  suppose  if  we  got  all  of  the  offal  of  the  salmon  can- 
neries in  Alaska  we  could  run. 

Senator  Overman.  Or  even  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Overman.   Y  ou  would  have  to  have  a  steamer  to  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  hours  would  it  take  to  carry  150 
miles? 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately  10  or  12  hours. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  why  do  you  say  it  is  impracticable  to  use 
it? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  say  it  is  impracticable  because — take  the  Myers 
Cannery  that  I  referred  to,  we  would  have  to  get  a  certain  quantity 
of  offal  there;  then  we  would  have  to  go  off  20  or  30  miles  to  another 
cannery;  then  20  or  30  miles  to  another,  and  by  the  time  we  would 
have  our  steamer  loaded  we  would  have  lost  n^^ybe  four  or  five  days. 
Of  course  we  would  take  all  of  that  stuff  at  the  factory  if  we  could  get 
the  canners  to  haul  it  to  us.  They  might  say  to  us,  '^  You  come  and 
take  it,''  but  we  could  not  possibly  coDect  all  that  stuff  throughout 
this  great  stretch  of  water  and  then  undertake  to  work  with  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  value  of  your  output  annually  ? 
You  said  it  was  9,000,000  pounds  annual  average  for  10  years.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  that  product  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  the  statistics  I  gave  the  committee ^ 
furnish  that.     I  can  not  give  the  figures,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish         ! 
them.  ' 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  give  us  the  earnings  on  that  $100,000        "^ 
capital  ?     What  are  your  average  earnings  per  annum,  net  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  been  in  the  business  since  1889.  The  Alaska  ^s 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.  was  organized  then.  It  was  successor  to  an  old  i 
company  that  went  broke  and  which  put  the  first  salmon  cannery  in  -i 
AlasKa.  We  then  reorganized  that  company.  Since  1889  we  have  ^ 
had  occasional  years  of  some  surplus  and  have  put  it  back  into  the 
property;  but  the  total,  shall  I  say,  dividend  income  on  our  capitali- 
zation amounts  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  has  only  been  paid  within  c 
the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  30  per  cent  per  annum,  or  since  1889  ? 
You  have  only  divided  $30,000  since  1889? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  only  divided  about  $18,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  the  way  this  proposition  comes  to  me  is 
this,  as  I  take  it:  That  you  have  $100,000  invested;  that  you  can  at 
the  utmost  only  cover  a  stretch  of  territory  100  miles  in  length;  you 
ar^  the  only  plant  in  that  line  of  business  in  Alaska  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  your  mind  that  by  the  operation  of  your  plant  you  are 
depleting  the  supply  of  herring  as  a  food  fish ;  and  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  scrap  a  $100,000  investment  by  the  com- 
pany you  represent. 

Mr.  Snow.  It  would  absolutely  scrap  that  amount.  You  have 
stated  the  proposition  exactly. 

Senator  Bourne.  Dr.  Evermann,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  opera- 
tion of  this  plant  deplete  at  all  the  supply  of  food  fish,  taking  into 
consideration  the  migratory  habits  of  the  fish  and  the  stretch  of  coast 
along  which  these  fish  are  found  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  made  no  investigation  of  the  herring 
of  Alaska  which  would  justify  it  in  taking  any  definite  stand  on  that 
question.  We  do  not  know  how  many  schools  there  are;  probably 
many  more  or  less  independent  schools  of  herring  are  represented  by 
this  species  of  herring  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  that  knowledge  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
the  world  as  to  the  number  of  independent  schools  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Investigation  could  be  made  which  would  deter- 
mine, for  instance,  whether  the  migratory  habits  of  the  herring  that 
are  found  in  southeast  Alaska  take  them  to  middle  Alaska,  or  from 
Dixon  Entrance  to  the  Skagway  region,  but  we  have  not  the  data. 
If  it  is  true,  as  is  contended  oy  some,  but  which  I  do  not  know  to  be 
true,  that  the  one  species  of  herring  on  the  west  coast  is  made  up  of 
many  independent  schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  migration  route, 
and  that  migration  T(fate  is  more  or  less  limited  in  its  extent,  then  I 
can  easily  see  that  overfishing  in  any  given  region  would  in  time 
deplete  and  might  wipe  out  these  individual  schools. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  contended  that  one 
factory  is  going  to  decrease  the  supply  at  all  in  any  appreciable  amount 
when  you  find  these  fish  from  San  Diego  up  to  the  Bering  Sea.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  making. 

•  Dr.  Evermann.  I  hardly  think  that  the  fish  found  at  San  Diego 
would  ever  migrate  to  KilKsnoo  or  that  those  caught  at  Killisnoo 
would  ever  migrate  as  far  south  as  San  Diego. 
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ee  Senator  Bourne.  Are  they  a  different  herring  ? 

sh  Dr.  EvERMANN.  No;  they  are  the  same  species. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  noticed  any  diminution  in  the  num- 
X)        ber  of  herring? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  the  Killisnoo  region  in  Alaska  various  individ- 
a  I  uals  have  reported  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number 
d  i  of  herring  in  that  region;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  people  who 
Q  j  have  made  those  statements  are  largely  interested  in  catching  herring 
e  j  and  utilizing  herring  in  another  way. 
.   Senator  Overman.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  catch  them  for  bait  for  halibut  fishermen 
chiefly. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  the  chief  use,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  you  are  connected  with  the  department 
here? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  this  a  recommendation  coming  from  the 
department  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  part  of  the  salmon  bill  or  the  Alaska  fisheries 
bill  which  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  and  I  suppose  it  came  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  came  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  do  they  recommend  this  provision  unless 
there  is  necessity  for  it? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  may  be  necessity  for  it.  We  do  not  know, 
as  I  have  said,  whether  excessive  fishing  in  a  certain  region  in  Alaska 
might  not  wipe  out  particular  schools  in  that  region.  Now,  if  that 
theory  be  true,  and  it  may  be,  then  excessive  fishing  within  150 
miles  of  KiUisnoo  would  eventually  deplete  the  herring  in  that 
reri.on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  carried  on  there  now 
by  this  company  is  excessive  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  that  would  lead  you 
to  think  so  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Our  information  does  not  enable  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  in  jrour  department  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  and  can  give  us  his  judgment  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  John  N.  Cobb,  who  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  assistant  salmon  agent,  and  whose  particular 
field  has  been  southeast  Alaska,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
herring  fishery  is  being  depleted.  I  will  say  further  that  other  assi^- 
ant  salmon  agents  do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Have  reports  been  sent  in  to  that  effect  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  with  reports  to  the  contrary  from  others  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Cobb  had  made  reports  to  that  effect.  Many 
complaints  have  come  to  the  bureau  from  various  places  in  southeast 
Alaska,  particularly  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  and  from  the  halibut 
fishermen,  claiming  that  they  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  bait  which 
thej^  need  in  their  halibut  fishing.  Those  complaints  are  no  doubt 
justified  to  some  extent  and  certainly  are  justified  in  their  judgment. 
Whether  they  are  in  error  in  their  judgment,  whether  they  have  made 
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sufficient  eflFort  to  secure  halibut  or  otherwise,  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Spuhn  says  he  is  perfectljr  able  to  furnish  all  the  bait  for  halibut  the 
gentlemen  want  if  thev  will  only  come  to  him. 

Senator  Bourne.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  hearing^  Exhibit  5  in  the  statement  of  the  Alaska 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  as  exhibited  by  the  actual  operation  of  the  catch 
of  this  company.  The  exhibit  is  unanswerable,  provided  they  have 
the  same  facilities  for  catching  and  fished  as  extensively  for  the  whole 
period  of  10  years. 

The  exhibit  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  5. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December  i,  1910. 

Catches  of  herring  of  the  Alaska  Oil  <fe  Guano  Co.  at  Killisrvoo,  Alaska. 

Pounds. 

1900 9,896,800 

1901 9,820,800 

1902 6,320,200 

1903 : 7,786,600 

1904 11,717,600 

1905 9,748,200 

1906 6,719,400 

1907 4,959,200 

1908 7,512,000 

1909 10,403,600 

1910 11,783,800 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  had  practically  the  same 
equipment  during  all  these  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  facts  here,  demonstrations,  as  against 
theories. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  purpose  to  enlarge  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir.     We  have  not  any  money  to  enlarge  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  paying  about  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Snow.  Oh,  no.  We  nave  been  in  busmess  23  years,  since  1889, 
and  during  that  period,  while  we  have  had  some  little  surplus  we  put 
back  into  the  property,  we  have  had  to  renew  lots  of  our  property. 
We  have  to  rebuild  the  wharf  there  every  so  often.  As  I  stated,  in 
1909  we  put  in  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  an  improved  cooking 
plant  and  improved  machinery  secured  from  the  East.  Outside  of 
that  we  have  paid  since  1889,  $22,500  to  our  stockholders,  $15,000  of 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  1911  catch. 

Touching  this  question,  I  think  probably  it  ought  to  be  noted  where 
our  operations  are.  Alaska  is  a  very  great  country  and  one  about 
which  there  can  be,  and  usually  is,  a  great  misapprehension.  While 
our  own  observation  and  experience  of  the  herring  industry  is  con- 
fined to  what  we  call  southeastern  Alaska — to  a  stretch  of  countrj 
approximately  350  miles — our  understanding  is  that  the  herring  is 
found  from  Dixon  Entrance  on  the  south  to  Bering  Sea  on  the  north,  a 
stretch  of  water  of  3,000  miles.  We  figured  it  out  to-day  that  that 
would  be  about  3,000  miles  of  coast.  Mow  much  of  the  herring  may 
be  caught  away  north  of  us  we,  of  course,  can  not  know.  We  ao  not 
invade  the  waters  of  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Sitka,  Skagway,  or  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  Ketchikan? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  hard  to  say.     Probably  a  couple  of  hundred  miles. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  should  say  between  175  and  200  miles;  over  75 
miles  from  Juneau. 
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Mr.  Snow.  Take  the  Juneau  fisherman — when  the  Juneau  fisher- 
man says  our  catch  in  Alaska  interferes  with  his  catch,  how  can  he. 
know  that  ?  How  can  he  know  the  fish  he  is  catching  ever  invade  our 
waters  and  how  can  he  know  the  fish  we  are  catching  ever  invade  his 
waters? 

Speaking  of  bait  for  haUbut — we  are  prepared  and  do  supply  the 
hahbut  with  bait.  Any  time  the  haUbut  fisherman  comes  to  our 
plant  for  bait  he  can  get  it ;  that  is  fresh  bait ;  I  do  not  mean  the  Uve 
bait.  During  the  year  1909  we  supplied  bait  to  the  haUbut  fishermen 
to  the  extent  approximately  of  800  barrels  of  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Gratuitously  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Oh,  no.    We  charged  for  it. 
.    Senator  Overman.  That  was  for  bait  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  For  bait  purposes ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  what  is  the  habit  of  the  herring  fish  1 
Where  do  they  spawn  and  when  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  southern  Alaska  they  are  beUeved  to  spawn  in 
May  chiefly. 

Mr.  Si^ow.  Our  fishing  begins  approximately  June  15.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  do  any  fishing  until  after  the  spawning  season  is  over. 
From  Jime  15  down  to  about  October  15  we  can  catch  some  fish, 
and  our  catch,  of  course,  varies. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  catch  any  fish  during  the  spawning 
season  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  figures  regarding  the  quantity  of  herring  used  for  bait  in  1911 
in  southeast  Alaska.  In  southeast  Alaska,  in  1911,  1,139,850  pounds 
were  used  fresh  for  bait  and  750,146  pounds  of  frozen  bait.  That 
was  all  in  southeast  Alaska.  In  the  same  year  your  company  used 
in  fertilizer  3,520,000  pounds — that  is,  manufactured  pounds — worth 
$61,600,  and  343,000  gallons  of  herring  oil,  worth  $75,460,  or  a 
total  of  $137,060  worth  of  product  in  1911. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  that  is  the  value  of  the  product? 

Dr.  LvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  gross  value. 

Senator  Overman.  If  that  is  the  gross  value,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  great  profit  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  may  answer  that  by  saying  that  no  business  in  Alaska 
can  be  carried  on  on  any  cheap  scale.  It  is  an  expensive  business. 
Take  our  guano  and  oil,  it  is  aU  marketed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our 
.  guano  is  of  course  a  food-producing  product;  it  increases  the  food 
supply.  That  guano  has  been  used  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  on 
the  California  orange  fields  and  sometimes  in  Asiatic  ports.  We  sell 
to  the  dealer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  distributes.  Our  oil  market 
is  limited.  Our  oil  market  is  sold  practically  to  a  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  buyer.  Whenever  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  into  the  New 
York  market  whereby,  for  instance,  we  can  send  our  guano  and  our 
oil  by  th6  Panama  Canal,  possibly  we  may  hope  to  have  some  sort  of 
different  changes  and  conditions,  but  you  take  the  freight  on  guano 
and  the  freight  on  oil  from  Puget  Sound  ports  east  and  there  would 
not  be  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Your  freight  rate  to  Puget  Sound  points  is  very 
small,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  Well,  we  think  it  is  a  high  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  water  transportation  both  ways,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  water  transportation  both  ways.  Of  course,  I 
can  not  give  you  the  rate.  There  is  practically  three  and  a  half  to 
four  months'  fishing,  and  during  that  time  we  catch  whatever  fish  we 
can  catch  and  we  manufacture  whatever  products  we  can  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  employ,  distributed  in  that  country — we  pay  out 
in  wages,  approximately,  in  that  country  $40,000  a  year.  A  large 
part  or  that  amount  goes  to  the  Indians;  part  of  it  to  skilled  laborers 
we  get  from  the  neighboring  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  labor  cost  of  getting  this  $100,000 
product  is  about  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  we  have  the  expense  of  fuel,  which  is  a  very 
important  factor  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that?  Have  you  any  idea  what 
that  would  be  for  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  fuel  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  use  now  coal.  We  used  wood  until  the  Forestry 
Service  imposed  such  conditions — stumpage  values,  and  so  on — ^that 
we  could  not  longer  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  of  coal  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  You  get  your  coal  right  there,  do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  coal  in  Alaska.  There  is 
lots  of  it  there,  but  you  can  not  get  it  out. 

Well,  now,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Snow,  and  give  any  other  objections 
you  have  to  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  I  say,  the  bill  as  at  present  drawn  is  utterly  confis- 
catory of  our  plant.  If  we  were  to  close  down  in  two  years  you 
might  just  as  well  say,  ''Close  down  to-morrow."  You  might  as  just 
weU  say,  ''Shut  up;  take  what  you  can  get  in  the  way  of  salvage  out 
of  the  plant  and  quit.''  As  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  the  herring  is 
known,  there  is  little  known  of  the  habits  of  the  herring.  There  has 
been  very  little  investigation  made  of  the  habits  of  the  herring,  and 
I  think  one  reason — the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  not  ha '  enough 
money  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  are  going  to  close  out,  as  I  sav,  in  two  years,  you  might  as 
well  close  us  out  now;  and  we  would  lose  this  $100,000  investment,  • 
deducting  what  we  have  already  received  in  the  way  of  dividends, 
and  we  would  lose  the  interest  on  our  monev. 

My  own  views  are,  so  far  as  you  can  tell  from  the  lack  of  scientific 
investigation  touching  the  hemng,  that  it  is  a  mistake  now  to  under- 
take to  le^slate  on  tne  herring.  Still,  this  thing  is  coming  up  each 
year.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  on  and  use 
the  herring  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  using  it,  and  so  if  you 
are  going  to  legislate  on  it  we  want  time  to  recoup  for  the  manj, 
many  lean  years  we  have  had  in  the  business.  The  question  is. 
What  time  shall  that  be  ? 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  your  profit  is 
when  you  get  out  about  11,000,000  pounds  in  a  year?  What  was 
your  profit  that  year  ? 
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Senator  Bourne.  That  was  1910. 

Mr.  Snow.  1911  was  the  high  year.  I  am  guessing  as  to  the 
figures  now,  but  I  would  say  approximately  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately;  yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Twenty-five  per  cent  net  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Probably;  yes,  sir;  for  1911. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  if  you  had  four  years  following  that 
probably  you  would  dupUcate  your  investment. 

Mr.  Snow.  We  would  probaoly  get  our  money  back. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  in  two  years  you  would  get  only  50  per 
cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  If  we  can  have  the  same  conditions. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  am  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  Of  course  the  last  year's  market  both  for  oil  and 
guano  was  a  very  good  market.  We  got  good  prices.  I  want  to  say 
now  that  as  a  rule  we  sell  our  product  in  advance  of  production. 

Senator  Bourne.  To  be  dehvered  where  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  F.  o.  b.  Killisnoo.  Last  year  we  sold  our  product 
approximately  $37  a  ton  for  guano  and  since  then  guano  has  gone 
down  S6  or  $7  a  ton.  The  buyer  has  lost  that  much  money.  He 
bought  it  on  an  advancing  market  and  we  sold  on  an  advancing 
marKet  and  we  delivered  to  him  last  fall  or  winter  when  we  delivered 
and  he  has  the  product  now  on  his  hands.  Of  course  we  can  not 
always  rely  on  any  such  price  as  we  got  last  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  Of  course  that  question  enters  into  all  business, 
as  you  know. 

Mr.  Snow.  You  .were  asking,  Senator,  the  number  of  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  time  it  would 
take  ?     What  number  of  years  do  you  desire  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  He  asks  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  ask  that  at  least  10  years  be  given  us  to  close  up  this 
business  and  to  operate  and  to  try  to  make  some  monev  out  of  the 
business,  and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  now  that  if  I  could  be 
assured — and  I  would  rather  have  the  thing  known — that  if  I  could 
be  assured,  for  instance,  that  we  would  continue  for  a  time  of  10 
years 

Senator  Bourne.  You  would  then  scrap. 

Mr.  Sj^ow.  Then  we  would  scrap.  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  will  ask  for  no  relief  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  could  you  not  move  that  plant  up  to  one 
of  the  factories  in  my  State  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  business  is  much  more  concentrated. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  largest  salmon  factory  would  not 
furnish  you  enough  waste  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  how  many  canneries  are  there  in  a  stretch 
of  100  miles  down  there  in  southeast  Alaska  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Probably  not  more  than  15  or  18. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  stretch  of  100  miles  in  which 
15  or  18  canneries  would  be  found  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  say  there  were  half  that  many. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Take  100  miles  each  way  from  Killisnoo. 

Senator  Bourne.  No;  take  50  miles  each  way  from  Killisnoo. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  would  not  be  that  many  then. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  in  any  other  stretch  tnat  number?  That 
is,  in  anvother  stretch  of  100  miles  would  they  be  more  thickly  located  ? 
Could  tnev  locate  in  another  place  where  they  could  get  offal  from  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  canneries  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  company  could  ^o  into 
the  business  of  utilizing  the  scrap  and  offal  and  make  it  profitable. 
The  canneries  are  so  widely  separated,  and  the  material  would  have  to 
be  taken  from  the  cannery  to  the  fertilizer  factory,  and  so  on,  and  the 
cost  would,  I  think,  be  prohibitive. 

Senator  Bourne.  As  I  understand,  you  suggest  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  that  the  word  ''fourteen"  be  stricken  out 
on  line  7,  page  14  of  the  bill,  and  the  word  ''twenty-two"  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof,  so  that  it  would  then  read:  "after  January  first, 
nineteen  himdred  and  twenty-two,  be  regarded  such  wanton  waste." 

Mr.  Snow.  I  ask  that;  yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  also  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee the  striking  out,  in  case  they  decline  to  adopt  that  proposed 
amendment,  on  line  3,  page  14,  beginning  with  the  words  and  the 
utilization,  "o^nd  Unes  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  so  that  the  paragraph,  sec- 
tion 9,  woul^then  read: 

That  it  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or 
other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  That  is  the  first  suggestion,  and  the  second  sug- 
gestion is  the  time  limit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  first  one  leaves  no  time  limit;  the      v 
second  amendment  fixes  a  time  hmit. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  makes  the  law  prohibitive  after  1922. 

Mr.  Snow.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I  nave  filed,  this  same^subject  is 
referred  to,  and  the  suggestion  of  some  15  years  is  mentioned,  as  I 
remember  it.  Since  that  pamphlet  was  filed,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a  certain  idea  of  conservation  gone  abroad  in  the  land  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  I  have 
not  suggested  that  10  years'  limit  without  due  consideration.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  that,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  that;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
take  a  chance  on  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  with  that  limit  there  would  be  no  new 
plants  established  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  your  plant  ? 
Your  average  would  never  be  higher  than  11,000,000  pounds,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Whatever  fish  we  can  catch,  we  are  going  to  catch. 

Senator  Overman.  Of  course. 

Senator  Bourne.  During  that  Umited  period. 

Mr.  Snow.  Sometimes  the  supply  is  greater  and  sometimes  it  is  less. 
We  will  go  to  a  given  fishing  ground  and  not  catch  a  fish,  and  a  few 
miles  away  we  will  catch  a  school,  and  10  or  15  farther  catch  another 
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school.  There  is  no  determining  as  to  exactly  where  that  fish  is  going 
to  be. 

So  far  as  enlarging  the  plant  is  concerned,  I  can  say  to  you  that 
there  is  no  intention  as  to  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  a  statement 
showing  the  distribution  of  your  gross  earnings  ?  You  have  stated 
that  $40,000  went  to  labor.  You  do  not  know  what  amount  goes  to 
freight;  you  do  not  know  what  amount  goes  to  fuel,  and  so  on.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  your  statements.  You 
say  that  $30,000  represents  the  dividends  paid  by  your  company  in 
23  years,  and  then  you  say  that  $25  000  was  the  profit  in  one  year 

Mr.  Snow.  That  was  pretty  nearly  all  made  in  that  one  year, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  make  something  when  you  got 
10.000  000  pounds  in  1909  and  11  000,000  in  1910? 

Mr.  Snow.  Our  first  dividend  was  4  per  cent  for  the  catch  of  1909  • 
our  second  dividend  Was  6  per  cent  for  the  catch  of  1910;  our  thira 
dividend  was  10  per  cent  for  1911.  That  makes  20  per  cent;  and 
then  we  learned  of  the  present  pending  bill,  and  we  distributed 
another  10  per  cent,  which  we  had  intended  to  expend  for  a  steamer 
and  for  other  improvements. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  in 
their  consideration  of  the  matter  to  have  the  informati  'n  as  to  what 
distribution  you  make  in  the  way  of  purchase  of  supplies,  for  labor, 
etc.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  will  file  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  although  I  do  not  know  as  that  goes 
to  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fishing  for  herring  is  a  detriment 
to  the  fish  supply. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  think  we  have  the  best  possible  information 
on  that  in  the  statement  for  10  years.  We  have  nothing  against  that 
except  theory,  unless  the  doctor  has  some  actual  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Snow.  In  this  report  which  I  have  filed  there  is  included 
statistics  as  to  the  catch  of  herring  in  Alaska,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  which  it  strikes  me  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  catch  is  causing  a  diminution 
of  the  supply.  The  king  salmon  in  that  coxmtry,  for  instance,  is  the 
only  salmon  that  probably  feeds  on  these  herring.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  other  salmon  in  the  country,  the  pinks,  sockeye, 
and  cohoes,  all  these  go  in  there  to  spawn.  Tne  king  salmon  gets  in 
there  to  feed.  The  halibut  feed  on  herring.  During  the  period  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  say,  or  within  the  last  comparatively  few 
years,  the  fishing  industry  has  been  rapidly  and  markedly  devel- 
oped, and  during  this  period  the  catch  and  pack  of  the  king  salmon 
has  increased.  The  catch  and  pack  of  halibut  is  increasing.  If  I  am 
not  rirfit,  Dr.  Evermann  will  correct  me. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snow.  All  this  while  we  have  been  catching  our  herring.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  depleting  the 
supply  is  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  getting  better  all  the  while — the 
saunon  catch  is  increasing  all  tne  while.  If  we  concede  that  halibut, 
as  well  as  salmon,  feed  on  herring,  and  the  catch  of  salmon  and  halibut 
are  increasing,  what  can  they  say  against  a  little  plant  like  ours 
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located,  as  it  is,  on  one  stretch  of  100  miles  out  of  3,500  miles  of  sea- 
coast  ?  Can  it  deplete  the  supply;  ?  And  yet  I  say,  if  necessary,  and 
the  committee  feels  that  some  action  of  this  kind  snould  be  taken,  you 
should  allow  us  at  least  10  years  to  close  out  our  business. 

I  want  to  say  this,  too :  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington  touching  the  subject  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
the  herring  industry,  and  he  suggested  to  me  that  there  was  some  salt- 
ing or  picHing  of  the  herring  for  Japanese  trade  at  Ketchikan.  I  had 
not  understood  that  there  was  any  practical  business  of  that  kind  at 
Ketchikan.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Ketchikan  business  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  catching  of  herring  for  bait  purposes.  I  wired  for  infor- 
mation as  to  that  fact,  and  I  would  like  to  lay  this  telegram  before  the 
committee.     It  is  from  Portland  and  is  directed  to  me: 

[Night  letter.] 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  10,  191S, 
Zera  Snow, 

Hotel  Occidental,  or  care  Senator  Bourne, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Understand  Ketchikan  export  to  Japan  about  2^000  tons  dry-salted  herring.  Con- 
sider this  business  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  can  only  be  done  in  late  fall  or 
winter  when  herring  are  without  noxious  feed.  Believe  demand  for  pickled  her- 
ring overestimated.  Think  3,000  barrels  would  fully  supply  the  Western  States. 
Eastern  markets  not  available;  account,  high  freight  rate.  Think  statistics  show 
that  Killisnoo  exports  more  pickled  herring  than  the  balance  of  Alaska  put  together. 

Carl  Spuhn. 

I  desire  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  scientific  investigation 
touching  the  herring  or  its  habits,  whether  they  come  into  Alaskan 
waters  to  spawn  merely,  and  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  their  creation 
die,  is  unknown.  In  fact,' there  is  no  scientific  knowledge  at  all  touch- 
ing the  herring.  Every  year  millions  of  the  fish  die  and  are  found 
floating  on  the  surface,  but  whether  this  is  due  to  natural  causes  or 
is  caused  by  the  food  of  the  herring  is  unknown.  Any  industry 
which^  involves  the  catching  of  this  fish  before  it  dies  and  convert- 
ing it  "into  a  valuable  product  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged.  This  whole  subject  is  discussed  by  our  president  in  the 
pamphlet  I  have  filed,  and  his  views  are  expressed  after  30  years 
in  that  country,  and  some  degree  of  knowledge  on  his  part,  I  take  it, 
may  be  assumed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Snow  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Evermann  a  question — 
taking  the  50-mile  stretch  each  way  from  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.'s 
factory,  how  many  people  reside  m  that  stretch  of  coast  of  50  miles 
each  way  from  this  factory  ?    Have  you  any  idea.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nothing  definite;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  you  give  a  guess  that  would  be  based  upon 
any  definite  knowledge  ?    Is  it  very  sparsely  settled  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Very  sparsely;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  say  there  were  very  few  people  in  that 
area  except  those  there  to  put  up  herring  and  other  things;  those  sent 
there  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  o5er,  Dr.  Evermann  ? 
You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Snow  has  said. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  on  one  point  Mr. 
Snow  mentioned,  regarding  the  king-salmon  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ketchikan.  The  catch  of  king  sahnon  in  that  vicinity  in  recent  years 
has  been  larger  than  in  earlier  years,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
until  recently  have  people  learned  that  they  could  get  king  salmon  by 
trolling — by  fishing  with  hook  and  line.  Since  that  was  discovered 
there  nas  developed  and  been  built  up  a  considerable  king-salmon- 
fishing  business. 

Senator  Bourne.  By  hook  and  line  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  interesting. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is.  Some  of  the  complaint  against  the  utiliza- 
tion of  herring  for  fertilizer  comes  from  this  new  king*salmon  fishing. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  just  complaint  if  it  interferes  with  the  food  supply 
of  the  king  salmon — if  the  schools  of  herring  upon  which  tJie  long 
salmon  feed  are  wiped  out. 

Senator  Bourne.  For  how  long  a  period  can  they  troll  for  the  king 
sahnon  with  hook  and  line  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  understand  they  have  been  able  to  get  king 
salmon  practically  every  month  in  the  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  large  do  they  run  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  size — individual  fish  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  I  have  a  record  of  one  65  pounds. 

Mr.  Snow.  Dr.  Evermann,  have  you  any  idea  that  what  we  catch 
in  and  about  the  Killisnoo  country  has  ever  been  in  Ketchikan  waters  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  We  have  nothing 
to  show  the  migration  route.  ' 

Mr.  Snow.  Or  that  any  herrtog  caught  about  Ketchikan  has  been 
in  our  waters  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  fact  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  scientific  investiga- 
tion touching  the  herring  and  its  habits  of  life  is  very  limited. 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  far  as  the  Alaskan  herring,  they  are  limited. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  am  talking  about  the  Alaskan  herring. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  department  has  really  no 
facts  upon  which  to  base  future  opinion  as  to  the  injury  that  may  be 
done  to  the  herring  supply  bv  tliLs  plant. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  largely  a  conclusion  reached  from  analogy. 

The  Chairman.  Analogy  based  on  what  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  the  shad  and  the  salmon  and  various  other 
migratory  species.  The  shad  would  be  a  good  illustration.  There 
were  at  one  time  splendid  runs  of  shad  in  the  Connecticut  River  and 
in  a  number  of  rivers  in  New  England  and  in  the  Hudson  River. 
Now  the  run  of  shad  in  those  streams  is  practically  nil,  and  yet 
it  is  the  same  species  found  on  the  lower  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that,  when  the  supply  is  once 
exhausted  they  do  not  replace. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  can  easily  see  how  that  would  be  true.  Take 
the  shad  of  the  Atlantic  coast — if  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
individual  schools  of  shad  and  one  of  these  schools  runs  into  the 
Connecticut  River  or  lays  its  eggs  there,  propagates  there,  and  the 
shad  after  hatching  as  a  result  come  out  of  that  river  to  the  ocean 
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and  then  go  back  to  the  stream,  you  can  see  that  overfishing  in  fhe 
Connecticut  River  would  affect  the  shad  in  that  stream. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  would  be  true  in  a  river  where  there  can 
be  overfishing;  but  would  it  be  the  case  on  the  Alaskan  coast? 

Dr.  EvEEMANN.  It  would  be  easier  to  exterminate  the  shad  on  a 
particular  portion  of  the  coast  or  in  a  particular  stream  than  to 
exterminate  the  herring  in  that  particular  region. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion  of  10  years  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  be  right.  If  the  fish- 
ing for  herring  in  that  region  should  be  carried  on  so  assiduously  as  to 
deplete  the  scnools,  that  depletion  could  be  brought  about  in  a  shorter 
period  than  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  could  be  done. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  It  would  be  too  late  then  to  lock  the  doors.  I 
should  say  this:  That  a  shorter  period  than  that,  some  time  before 
•  1922,  if  agreed  upon,  would  probably  be  agreed  upon  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure. 

Mr.  Snow.  Without  any  assurance  of  fact  that  that  shorter  period 
is  an  absolute  necessity.     That  is  effective,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  could  not  say — I  would  not  say  that  it  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  simply  a  theory. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  the  situation  as  far  as  it 
can  be  shown.  Unless  the  doctor  has  some  other  susrsrestion  to  make 
or  Mr.  Snow  has  something  more  to  offer,  we  wiU  adjoWn. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  understand  the  committee  desires  a  statement  from 
me  as  to  the  disposition  of  our  funds.     I  will  send  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  anything  further  occurs  to  you,  Mr.  Snow,  that 
you  would  like  to  put  into  the  record,  just  send  that  too. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  may  desire  to  cut  down  this  pamphlet  and  boil  it 
down  with  certain  facts.     If  I  do  I  shall  send  that  at  that  time  also. 

Thereupon,  at  3  o^clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjournea. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  WasMligtonj  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared:  Hon.  Walter  E.  Clark,  governor  of  Alaska;  Mr. 
John  Syaney  Webb,  Mr.  A.  E.  Browne,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moser,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Dorr. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTEB  E.  GLABK,  GOVEBirOB  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  you  may  proceed  and  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions you  have  to  make  in  reference  to  Senate  bill  5856. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee very  long. 

My  purpose  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this  bill  has 
been  to  make  a  rather  general  statement  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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committee,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  general  urgency  of  some 
legislation  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Alaska. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  has  been  very  recently  a  large  increase  in 
the  output  of  canned  salmon,  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  still 
larger  increase  in  the  near  future,  emphasizes,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
need  for  some  further  measures  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  industry; 
for  the  conservation  of  this  great  natural  resource  of  Alaska.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapplied  conservation  in  Alaska,  and  the 
word  is  not  altogether  very  popular  in  the  Territory,  but  when  I 
see  so  rich  and  v^uable  a  resource  as  the  fisheries  threatened  to  some 
extent,  greater  or  lesser,  by  overfishing  and  by  the  lack  of  certain 
necessary  restrictive  measures  I  come  pretty  near  being  an  extreme 
conservationist  myself  so  far  as  this  one  thing  is  concerned. 

I  am  aware  of  tfie  fact  that  some  of  my  friends  among  the  packers — 
and  many  of  them  are  my  personal  friends — ^have  thought  that  I  was 
very  unwise  in  recommending  legislation  of  this  character;  at  least 
legislation  that  ^oes  so  far  as  this  does.  My  answer  would  be  that  I 
believe,  while  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us,  of  everyone  connected  with 
the  Government  or  Congress,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people, 
it  is  my  desire  that  this  industry  shall  be  perpetuated  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  it;  and  I  believe  that  when 
I  talk  of  conserving  the  supply  of  fish  my  motive  ought  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  packers  as  a  very  friendly  one,  and  really  in  their 
interests  as  well  as  that  of  the  people,  in  the  long  run.  * 

The  output  of  canned  salmon  in  Alaska  for  the  year  1911  was 
2,843,894  cases.  That  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  output  for 
1910,  when  the  total  number  of  cases  was  2,438,777.  The  value  of 
the  1911  pack  I  have  not  here.  The  value  of  the  pack  in  1910  is 
supposed  to  have  been  $11,086,322. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  data  you  are  giving  us  now, 
Governor  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  This  data  in  both  cases  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

On  account  of  the  very  much  higher  prices,  on  the  average,  that 
were  received  for  the  pack  of  1911,  as  compared  with  the  pack  of  1910, 
the  gross  value  of  the  pack  was  considerably  greater,  reaching,  I  think, 
between  $14,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  The  last  two  or  three  years 
have  been  very  prosperous  ones  for  a  majority  of  the  salmon  packers. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  high  prices  and  by  good  runs  of  fish 
in  most  ol  the  streams.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  prospect  is 
that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  new  canneries  in  Alaska  this  year. 

I  have  here  a  newspaper  statement  in  regard  to  the  prospective  new 
canneries,  which  some  weeks  ago  was  published  in  the  press  in  Alaska 
and  I  think  some  papers  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  32 
new  canneries  for  Alaska  were  contemplated  in  1912.  Very  likely  all 
of  those  will  not  materialize  this  year.  I  do  not  know.  The  story 
which  is  published,  however,  is  very  circumstantial,  going  so  far  as  to 
give  the  names  of  the  persons  or  companies  interested  in  each  case  and 
in  several  cases  giving  the  proposed  capacity  of  the  plant  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  put  that  statement  into  the 
record  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
details  and  then  I  would  like  to  have  the  whole  thing  put  into  the 
record. 
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According  to  this  statement,  30  new  stationary  canneries  are  to  be 
established  this  year  and  two  floating  canneries,  having  on  the  aver- 
age a  capacity  of  something  like  48,000  cases  each.  The  output  of 
canned  salmon  would  be  thereby  increased  in  1912  hj  1,550,000  cases. 
That  is  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  output  of 
1911. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

NEW  CANNERIES  FOE  ALASKA  THIS   YEAR. 

[Special  to  Daily  Alaskan.] 

Seattle,  February  20. 

With  no  fewer  than  30  new  salmon  canneries  and  2  new  floating  canneries  to  be 
built  and  operated  in  Alaska  this  season,  no  such  activity  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
salmon  business.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  new  canneries  in  Alaska  alone 
which  will  have  an  output  of  no  less  than  1,550,000  cases  of  fish,  or  as  much  as  was 
packed  on  Puget  Sound  last  season,  the  biggest  pack  ever  known. 

Should  the  new  plants  put  up  as  much  fish  as  planned,  the  Alaska  pack  of  canned 
salmon  this  year  will  be  increased  about  one- third. 

The  32  plants,  most  of  which  are  now  purchasing  supplies  and  outfits  in  Seattle, 
will  mean  the  expenditure  during  the  next  three  montns  of  at  least  $2,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  investments  that  will  be  made  by  100  or  more  purse  seiners  and  fisher- 
men for  outfits  and  season's  supplies. ' 

Cannery  men  declare  that  if  10  of  the  plants  proposed  are  actually  built  and  put  up 
a  full  pack,  the  increased  output  will  onset  the  shortage  almost  certain  to  develop  on 
Puget  Sound  this  season,  when  fish  of  all  kinds  run  in  limited  numbers. 
^Among  the  plants  proposed  for  Alaska  this  year  are  the  following: 

H.  Bell  Irving  interests,  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  plan  to  put  up  a  new 
cannery  at  Port  Graham. 

The  Alaska  Coast  Fish  Co.,  organized  by  Portland  men,  will  erect  a  cannery  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Aberdeen  men  have  organized  the  Seabeach  Packing  Co.  and  intend  to  put  up  a 
cannery  on  Controller  Bay. 

P.  L.  Hunt  has  organized  the  Kuiu  Island  Packing  Co.  to  build  a  cannery  on  Kuiu 
Island.    The  cannery  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  to  50,000  cases. 

The  Admiralty  Trading  Co.  has  been  organized  to  build  and  operate  a  cannery  on 
Admiralty  Inlet,  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

A.  W.  Thomas  and  others,  now  interested  at  Ketchikan,  contemplate  operating 
a  sahnon  cannery  at  the  same  point  this  season. 

Munley  &  Morehouse,  of  Portland,  are  planning  a  cannery  in  southeastern  Alaska 

The  Welding  &  Independent  Fisheries  Co.  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  barge  W.  H.  Smith  into  a  floating  cannery. 

Geoige  Irving  is  manager  of  a  cannery  company  now  putting  in  a  plant  at  Karhleen, 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Hoonah  Packing  Co.  is  erecting  a  cannery  at  Hoonah,  also  in  southeatern 
Alaska. 

Gorman  &  Co.  and  O.  P.  Brown  have  organized  the  Port  Heiden  Packing  Co.,  and 
will  erect  a  cannery  at  Port  Heiden,  Bristol  Bay. 

Herbert  Hume  is  buying  machinery  for  a  cannery  plant  to  be  built  at  some  point 
in  southeastern  Alaska. 

E.  Weise  and  others  will  build  a  plant  near  Ketchikan. 

The  Lindenbeig  Packing  Co.,  which  has  one  cannery  at  Rie  Point,  plans  to  erect 
iinother,  bringing  their  output  up  to  150,000  cases. 

The  Point  Wanie  Packing  Co.,  of  which  W.  R.  Grant  is  manager,  will  build  a  can- 
nery at  Baranoff  Island,  and  expects  to  pack  from  40,000  to  50,000  cases. 

The  Pure  Food  Fish  Co.  will  build  a  cannery  at  Ketchikan. 

The  Straits  Fisheries  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is  outfitting  a  floating  cannery  to  be  operated 
in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  of  Chicago,  propose  to  erect  two  canneries,  one  at  Nelson's 
Lagoon  and  one  at  Kenai. 

C.  A.  Burkhardt  and  others  connected  with  the  Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  are 
planning  to  build  a  cannery  on  Moira  Island. 

P.  D.  Blodgett,  of  Kodiak,  and  J.  M.  Blinn,  of  Auburn,  and  others  have  organized 
the  Kodiak  Fisheries  Co.,  to  build  a  50,000-case  plant  at  Kodiak. 

The  Pacific  Sea  Products  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is  putting  in  a  cannery  at  Nakat  Point. 
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The  Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.  contemplates  erecting  two,  and  possibly  three, 
new  canneriea  in  Alaska. 

Max  Johnson  and  others,  of  Olympia,  are  having  plans  drawn  for  a  cannery  to  be 
built  at  Karta  Bay. 

March  &  Olevison,  of  Portland,  contemplate  putting  up  a  plant  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

I  am  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  behef  that  we  have  not  any 
waters  in  the  United  States,  in  Alaska,  or  elsewhere  that  can  stand 
the  drain  of  such  additional  fishing,  provided  we  proceed  under  the 

£  resent  law  and  the  present  restrictions.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
ave  salmon  cannenes  enough  in  Alaska  now,  unless  possibly  a  few 
more  could  be  established  in  selected  locaUties. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  now? 

Gov.  Clark.  Perhaps  some  gentleman  present  can  give  that  accu- 
rately. There  were  52  canneries  in  1910.  Informally!  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Cobb,  the  assistant  agent  for  Alaskan  fisheries,  that  13  new 
canneries  were  established  last  year.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would 
bring  the  present  number,  not  counting  those  that  may  have  been 
established  this  spring,  up  to  65.  In  1910,  23  of  these  were  in  south- 
east Alaska,  and  8  or  9  of  the  13  established  last  year  were  estabhshed 
in  southeast  Alaska. 

I  am  so  strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  this  large 
number  of  additional  canneries  under  the  present  law  would  result 
in  serious  overfishing  that  I  regarded  it  essential,  if  found  possible 
or  feasible,  last  year  to  pass  a  certain  restrictive  measure  that  wa*.  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  was  that  hereafter  no  fur- 
ther canneries  should  be  estabhshed  and  the  capacity  of  n,o  present 
cannery  should  be  enlarged  or  extended  without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  each  case;  appHcation  for 
a  Ucense  or  permit  to  include  a  statement  of  the  capital  to  be  invested, 
the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  the  location  of  the  plant. 

I  can  appreciate  readily  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion as  to  the  legalitj;^  of  the  proposed  measure  within  constitutional 
limits.  I  regret  it  if  it  is  not  possible,  under  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  enact  such  a  provision. 

Such  a  provision  is  in  successful  operation  in  British  Columbia, 
and  packers  who  are  operating  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska — 
at  least  two  of  them — have  informed  me  that  the  plan  works  very 
well  in  British  Columbia  waters  and  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us. 
The  obvious  objection  to  it,  or  rather  the  objection  which  has  most 
frequently  been  urged,  is  that  this  would  tend  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
salmon  packers  who  are  already  established  in  Alaska,  and  that  it 
would  not  give  anybody  else  a  chance.  Of  course,  the  great  advan- 
tage and  the  only  advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  would  prevent 
overfishing,  especially  in  certain  localities  where  too  many  canneries 
are  likely  to  be  crowded  into  a  small  area. 

If  a  fatal  objection  is  found  to  that  plan  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  other  means  or 
not.  I  hope  so.  Because  if  half  of  these  contemplated  new  can- 
neries reported  in  this  newspaper  article  should  be  established  in 
Alaska,  unless  they  are  distributed  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  possible  evils  of  overfishing  in 
certain  localities,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  catching 
too  many  fish  and  that  the  supply  of  fish  could  not  stand  the  drain 
that  would  be  made  upon  those  waters. 
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There  are  two  or  three  provisions  of  this  pending  bill  which  stand 
out  above  all  others  in  relative  importance.  The  provision  which  is 
perhaps  of  greatest  importance  ordinarily  is  the  limitation  upon 
the  capacity  or  effectiveness  of  fish  traps.  It  is  proposed  by  this 
measure  to  abolish  what  is  known  as  the  jigger  on  nsh  traps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  section  4,  at  the  top  of  page  9,  of  the  bill. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  will  read  it. 

No  lead  or  pound  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent  or  recurved  end  or  '* jigger" 
directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  things  connected  with  the  business  of 
fishing  and  salmon  canning  which  1  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
intimately  or  know  any  more  about  than  tne  ordinary  citizen  or 
resident  of  Alaska  who  is  not  actually  engaged  in  fishing;  but  it  is 
represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  is  not  denied,  that  the 
so-called  jigger  renders  the  fish  trap  a  great  deal  more  effective  than 
it  would  be  without  it.  It  does  not  give  the  salmon  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  get  up  the  stream. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  describe  a  fish  trap  so  it  would 
appear  in  the  record.  Governor,  as  definitely  as  you  can,  so  that  the 

Eerson  who  has  never  seen  one  can  get  some  idea  of  what  it  is  and 
ow  it  works. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  could  best  be  done  b^r  a  diagram,  but  perhaps  I 
can  give  a  description.  A  better  description  no  doubt  could  be  given 
by  oJBicers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  when  they  are  heard. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  just  let  it  go  until  then.  Howevw, 
describe  it  in  general  terms,  it  you  desire. 

Gov.  Clark.  A  fish  trap  is  estabhshed  by  a  series  of  piling  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore  with  a  barrier  reaching  to  the  shore. 
The  position  of  the  fish  trap  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the  stream 
is  fixed  by  law  and  regulation  at  the  present  time.  The  jigger  is  a 
series  of  piUn^,  usually  curved,  at  one  corner  or  on  the  side  of  the  fish 
trap,  so  that  fish  approaching  the  trap  diagonally  which  would  escape 
and  get  by  the  corner  of  the  trap  and  up  the  stream  where  they  womd 
spawn  are  stopped  in  a  great  many  cases  by  this  projection  or  jigger 
which  projects  from  the  corner. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  like  a  hook,  is  it  not  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes,  it  is  something  Hke  a  hook.  The  fact  is  that 
this  curve  tends  to  cause  the  fish  to  swing  around  inward  towards  the 
trap.  Of  course,  the  run  of  these  fish  is  sometimes  very  large  and 
the  water  is  literally  filled  with  them  and  the  fish  get  into  a  whirl  and 
by  the  time  they  have  gone  around  half  a  dozen  times  they  are  a 
great  deal  more  Hkely  to  be  caught  if  a  jigger  is  on  the  trap  than 
they  are  to  go  around  the  end  of  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  the  jigger  were  not  there  the  fish  would 

Eass  around  the  corner  and  get  away,  while  the  jigger  forces  them 
ack  into  the  course  which  they  have  originally  taken  and  thus  into 
the  trap.     If  a  fish  misses  the  opening  once,  it  is  apt  to  be  thrown 
around  the  same  course  and  caught  in  the  trap? 
Gov.  Clark.  Precisely. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  say  how  much  more  effective  the  fish  trap  is 
with  the  jigger  on  it  than  without  the  jigger.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
broadly  as  about  50  per  cent  more  effective.  That  I  do  not  give  as 
an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the  added  effectiveness;  but  I  know  that 
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a  fish  trap  is  vastly  more  effective  with  the  jigger  on  than  without 
the  iigger. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  fish  traps.  In  times  past 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  tne  advisabihty  of 
abohshing  traps  altogether.  I  do  not  beheve  in  it;  I  do  not  beueve 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  any  sympathy  for  tl\e  agitation  in  favor 
of  aboHshinff  these  traps.  I  do  believe  that  this  provision  that  the 
jigger  shall  oe  done  away  with  is  very  wise,  because  it  simply  gives 
a  comparatively  few  fish,  which  otherwise  would  miss  the  comer  of 
the  trap  if  the  jigger  were  not  there,  an  opportunity  to  get  up.  the 
stream  and  propagate  the  species  by  spawmng. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  jiggers  generally  used  on  traps? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  their  use  is  pretty  general.  I  can  not  say  as 
to  just  what  extent. 

Mr.  MosHER.  They  are  used  on  all  traps.  Practically  all  the  fishing 
in  Puget  Sound  is  done  with  traps  that  have  jiggers.  You  are  right 
in  calling  it  a  hook,  too.  That  term  can  well  be  appUed  to  what  is 
termed  the  jigger.  The  jigger  is  really  an  appendage  of  the  pot.  The 
hook  is  at  the  end  of  the  lead.  They  have  tried  to  aboUsh  the  jigger 
for  a  number  of  years  on  Puget  Sound,  but  have  never  succeeded. 

Gov.  Clark.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  other 
methods  of  taking  salmon  without  the  use  of  a  fish  trap.  Very 
generally  throughout  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  in 
Alaska  j)urse  seines  instead  of  traps  are  used. 

SpeaKing  of  the  complaints  against  the  use  of  fish  traps  I  would  say 
that  I  have  heard  more  complaints  from  Indians,  natives  of  Alaska, 
than  anybody  else  in  regard  to  this  method  of  fishing.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  as  a  fact  and  without  comment. 

The  Indians  complain  of  the  fish  traps  because  where  seines  are  used 
instead  of  traps  Indians  are  more  largely  employed,  and  they  are  not 
employed  as  extensively  in  connection  with  traps  as  with  the  use  of 
seines.  The  use  of  the  purse  seine  in  the  Wrangell  and  Ketchikan 
districts  is  very  prevalent.  One  cannery — the  Myers  cannery — at 
Sitkoh  Bay,  on  Cnatham  Strait,  paid  in  wages  to  Indians  last  year 
about  $30,000.  Indians  were  employed  in  connection  with  purse 
seines,  that  cannery  having  no  traps.  Of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  residents  and  the  people  of  Alaska,  I  think  they  would  hfee  to 
see  purse  seines  used.  Labor  is  employed;  the  kind  of  labor  that 
spends  its  money  in  Alaska.     I  think  for  that  reason  the  use  of  the 

{)urse  seine  should  be  encouraged,  at  least  where  it  is  being  used,  and 
or  the  further  reason  that  where  we  have  a  purse  seine  we  do  not 
have  a  trap,  and  under  the  present  law  a  trap  with  a  jigger  on  it.  I 
think  this  tax  on  purse  seines  provided  by  tlie  bill  should  either  be 
greatly  reduced  or  should  be  struck  out  altogether.  The  tax  on  purse 
seines  as  proposed  by  the  bill  is  30  cents  a  fathom.  Purse  seines  are 
all  the  way  from  200  fathoms  up,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  this  tax, 
considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  purse  seine  as  compared  with  the 
traps,  is  very  high  indeed.  Take  a  purse  seine  200  fathoms  long, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  and  a  tax  of  30  cents  a  fathom 
would  be  S60. 

The  tax  which  we  propose  on  fish  traps,  which  are  infinitely  more 
effective,  is  only  $100  a  year. 

For  the  reason  that  I  beUeve  on  general  principles  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  should  be  encouraged;  for  the  further  reason  that  the  use 
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of  the  purse  seine  gives  employment  to  a  great  many  Indians,  natives 
of  Alaska,  who  need  the  work  and  who  spend  their  money  in  Alaska, 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  that  tax  very  greatly  reduced,  indeed,  if  not 
struck  out  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  tax  is  now  on  purse  seines  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  beheve  there  is  no  tax. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  tax  at  all  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  There  is  no  tax  on  any  gear.  Senator. 

I  want  to  go  still  further  and  say  that  I  think — there  is  abundant 

grecedent  for  it;  it  is  done  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  Puget 
ound — we  should  approach  the  subject  of  taxing  fishmg  gear  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  and  with  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  the 
leritimate  interests  of  the  packers  and  for  the  interests  of  labor  ia 
Alaska. 

The  tax  on  fish  traps,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  rather  a  different  classi- 
fication than  the  proposed  tax  on  seines  and  minor  gear.  A  fish  trap 
is  an  essential  in  very  large  part  to  a  fish-packing  plant  in  Alaska. 
You  might  compare  it  to  a  factory.  You  might  compare  it  in  impor- 
tance at  least  to  the  sawmill,  which  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
cannery,  and  the  sawmill  as  such  is  taxed.  That  is,  it  pays  a  Ucense 
fee.  But  I  think  the  Government  might  afford  to  be  very  reasonable 
in  regard  to  taxes  on  minor  gear  used  in  the  fisheries,  especially  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  in  regard  to  the  tax  on  purse  seines. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  the  average  cost  is  of 
putting  in  a  trap  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  can  not;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  no 
doubt  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Moser,  I  am  sure,  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  Puget  Sound  it  costs  from  $5,000  to  $9,000  to  put 
in  a  trap. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  these  traps  have  to  be  replaced  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  web,  if  well  cared  for,  will  last  about  three  years. 
We  are  now  using  a  large  quantity  of  wire  netting  in  the  leads  which 
at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  is  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  put  in  every  year? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  put  in  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  piling  last  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  piling  is  changed  according  to  its  condition  and 
service.  The  first  year  it  is  put  into  the  pots,  the  second  or  third 
year  it  goes  in  the  leads,  so  that  it  is  used  aoout  four  or  five  years. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  might  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  provisions  regarding  taxes,  the  tax  on  the  finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  this  bill. 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  take  up  these 
provisions  in  the  order  of  importance,  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
first. 

Always  since  we  have  had  fish  taxes  in  Alaska  the  tax  on  canned 
salmon  has  been  uniformly  4  cents  per  case  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  case,  which,  or  course,  varies  greatly.  This  year  I  believe 
the  value  of  red  salmon  has  reached  a  price  as  high  as  $7.25,  or  approx- 
imately that.  The  lowest  grade  of  salmon  sold  I  think  has  been  over 
$4  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  just  describe  a  case  of  salmon 
at  this  point. 
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Gov.  Clabk.  a  case  of  salmon  is  48  one-pound  cans. 

I  think  the  total  taxes  on  the  1911  pack  amounted  to  $113,755.76. 
Under  the  rates  proposed  by  this  bill,  which  reaches  as  high  as  11 
cents,  I  have  not  arrived  at  any  accurate  figures;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  gross  amount  would  be  increased  to  at  least  $175,000,  prob- 
ably even  more  than  that.  That  is,  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
investment — on  an  investment  of  upwards  of  $21,000,000.  I  am  not 
positive  that  that  statement  in  regard  to  the  investment  includes 
several  canneries  which  were  established  last  year.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  probablv  that  the  canneries  established  in  Alaska  last  year 
brought  the  total  invested  capital  up  to  something  over  $22,000,000. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  mto  a  discussion  of  these  taxes  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  I  do  think  that  a  tax  5f  $113,000  on  a  product 
valued  in  round  numbers  at  $14,000,000,  with  a  property  in\rest- 
ment  of  $22,000,000,  is  relatively  small. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  that  this  industry  could 
well  afford  to  pay  taxes  at  least  75  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  taxes  could  reasonably  be 
advanced  to  almost  double  what  they  are  now. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  figures  are  adjusted  with  a 
nicety  in  this  bin.  I  think  they  afford  a  legitimate  cause  of  discus- 
sion and  that  the  packers  should  be  very  fully  heard  on  the  subject, 
with  every  encouragement  to  submit  the  most  exhaustive  statements 
in  regard  to  their  investment,  their  fixed  charges,  their  pay  rolls, 
the  cost  of  production  of  these  fish,  and  everything  that  enters  into 
this  industry. 

It  is  in  my  mind  that  these  taxes  in  certain  cases,  as  expressed  in 
the  bill,  may  be  subject  to  some  modification  after  these  hearings 
are  held;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  and  surprised  if  it 
is  found  possible  to  show  that  there  should  not  be  an  increase  in  the 
gross  amount  of  taxes,  running  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  what  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  variation  in  the  tax  on  the  different  kinds  of  salmon  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Well,  we  know  that  the  pack  this  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  salmon,  ran  all  the  way  from  $4.25  to  $7.20  a 
case.  That  is  very  unscientific  taxation  upon  fish  that  vary  so 
widely  in  value.  At  this  time  they  are  taxed  a  fiat  rate  of  4  cents 
without  any  reference  to  value.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  I 
suppose  that  the  tax  as  between  red  fish  and  the  inferior  grades 
should  vary  according  to  the  market  value.  That  is  %o  say,  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 

The  next  question  to  consider,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  briefiy,  is  the  matter  of  rebates  on  private/ 
salmon  hatcheries.  Under  the  present  law  each  cannery  man  or 
other  private  person  who  runs  fish  hatcheries,  or  person  engaged  in 
packing  salmon,  running  private  fish  hatcheries  at  his  own  expense,  is 
given  a  remission  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  iry  liberated. 

At  the  present  time  the  tax  on  10  cases  of  canned  salmon  is  remitted 
for  everv  thousand  fry  liberated — red  fish  in  all  cases. 

And  before  I  proceed  further  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  serious  defect  in  this  bill,  which  I  think 
must  be  due  to  an  oversight  when  it  was  drawn  up.  It  is  provided 
that  the  tax  on  red  salmon  shall  be  11  cents  a  case  instead  of  4, 
and  the  provision  that  taxes  shall  be  remitted  on  10  cases  of  fish 
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for  every  thousand  fry  remains,  so  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its 
present  form  we  would  be  giving  the  proprietors  of  private  hatch- 
eries $1.10  for  every  thousand  Fry  they  liberate;  wnereas  we  are 
now  giving  them  40  cents 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  will  look  at  the  top  of  page  8,  beginning  with 
section  2,  you  will  see  that  that  has  been  changed. 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes;  I  see  that  that  has  been  changed.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  that  has  been  done.  When  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  first  it  was  before  the  bill  was  printed.  Evidently  it  was 
changed  before  the  bill  was  later  introduced  and  printed.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  that  has  been  done;  but  as  the  original  draft  was 
made  this  obvious  discrepancy  appeared.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  was  done,  I  beg  to  interject  here,  without  our 
knowledge  and  before  the  Alaska  packers  had  a  copy  of  this  bill. 

Gov.  Ulark.  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Browne  says  is  true. 
I  thought  it  an  inaccuracy;  but  it  has  been  corrected,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  it  had  been  corrected. 

I  have  always  condemned  the  practice  of  granting  rebates  of  taxes 
to  encourage  private  salmon  hatcheries.  I  believe  m  hatcheries,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Government  to  control  the 
hatcheries  and  run  them  as  is  done  nearly  everywhere  else  in  the 
country. 

The  Senate  has  very  recently  passed  a  considerable  number  of  bills 
for  fish-cultural  stations  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
Government  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Govem- 
/ment,  as  an  ordinary  economical  measure,  should  collect  its  taxas 
and  run  its  own  hatcheries.  One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  is  that 
under  the  present  system  the  Government,  as  a  practical  matter, 
can  not  give  proper  supervision  to  the  private  salmon  hatcheries. 
A  good  many  times,  when  reckless  statements  have  been  made  in  this 
country  or  in  Alaska,  very  often  for  pohtical  purposes,  that  the 
present  proprietors  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska  were 
robbing  the  Government  and  robbing  the  people,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  condemn  those  statements. 

I  have  never  received  affirmative  evidence  that  these  hatcheries 
were  not  being  run  in  good  faith  and  with  perfect  honesty.  There  is 
a  penalty  for  false  statements  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hatch- 
eries or  the  managers  of  the  hatcheries  before  tne  clerk  of  the  court. 
False  statements  are  punishable  as  perjury  is  punishable,  and  I  have 
no  idea  nor  belief  that  there  has  ever  been  any  dishonesty;  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  being 
run  honestly — for  me  to  demonstrate  it — as  it  would  be  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  not  being  run  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  that  the  Government  should  not 
pay  its  money  for  the  renaition  of  services  which  it  is  not  prepared 
to  check  up  and  to  measure  from  time  to  time. 

We  know  that  in  the  case  of  a  Government  hatchery  it  is  possible 
for  the  Government  to  know  just  what  it  is  getting  for  its  money, 
and  on  the  whole  I  think  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Government  can  not  run  a  hatche,ry  as  economically  as  a  private 
company. 

The  Chairman.  The  proof  as  to  the  number  of  fry  liberated  con- 
sists in  what  ? 
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Gov.  Clark.  It  consists  in  a  formal  statement  made  by  the  hatchery 
company  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court. 

Tne  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  way  of  verifying  it,  is  there  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  coulJ  be  verified  if  the  Government  were  to  have 
an  inspector  at  the  station  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  that,  do  they  not.  Gov- 
ernor, at  various  times,  so  as  to  check  the  matter  up  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  should  have  proceeded  to  say  that  from  time  to 
time  Government  inspectors  visit  hatcheries,  but  not  nearly  as  often 
as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  inspection. 

The  Cblajpman.  If  the  frv  is  liberated  when  the  navigator  is  not 
there  is  there  any  way  by  which  he  can  determine  how  many  fry  were 
liberated  other  than  the  statement  made  by  the  hatchery  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  suppose  a  man  could  conduct  an  investigation  and 
examination  of  their  employees,  and  so  on,  but  I  hardlv  think  that 
that  is  to  be  expected,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  oe  expensive 
to  have  a  close,  constant  supervision  of  the  hatcheries — more  expen- 
sive than  the  object  warrants. 

If  we  were  to  have  an  inspector  at  each  of  these  hatcheries,  keeping 
him  there  aU  the  time,  we  certainly  would  be  paying  a  large  price  for 
the  liberation  of  fry  as  compared  with  what  the  Government  could  do 
it  for  itself,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Government  hatcheries  have  we  in 
Alaska  now  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  We  have  two  Government  hatcheries  and  these  are 
five  private  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  of  the  two  hatcheries  oper- 
ated by  the  company  1  represent,  one  is  the  largest  in  the  world  with 
a  capacity  of  110,000,000  eggs,  far  in  excess  and  double  the  capacity 
of  any  Government  hatchery.  It  is  absolutely  honestly  conducted  in 
every  particular,  and  we  have  expressions  from  representatives  of  the 
Fish  Commission  who  lived  at  these  hatcheries  several  months  at  a 
time  of  unqualified  approval.  We  have  had  professors  of  the  various 
branches  of  zoological  sciences  visit  our  hatcheries  and  carry  on  their 
investigations.  We  have  always  invited  them  to  come,  and  they  have 
always  approved  our  methods  and  conditions.  So  far  as  successful 
fish  culture  is  concerned  I  am  quite  sure  our  work  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  Government  hatcheries. 

CfpY,  Clark.  The  hatchery  which  Capt.  Moser  speaks  of,  Mr. 
Chau'man,  I  have  often  heard  well  spoken  of.  I  have  never  been 
there,  but  I  know  the  superintendent  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located.  Captain? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  in  the  Naha  River  system.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  in  the  interior  back  from  Loring.  We  were  very  desirious  that 
the  Government  should  locate  their  hatcheries  in  western  Alaska  and 
not  near  ours,  but  one  of  the  Government  hatcheries  is  located  about 
18  miles  from  one  of  our  hatcheries  much  against  our  wishes. 

There  is  pending  now  in  Congress  a  bill  to  have  a  salmon  hatchery 
estabhshed  on  Bristol  Bay.  We  have  been  paying  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  for  the  last  five  years  to  carry  on  investigations  there. 
Every  year  there  has  been  m-omised  the  location  of  a  Government 
hatchery  in  this  locality.  This  present  bill  simply  abolishes  the 
private  hatcheries  which  are  putting  fry  into  the  water  and  makes 
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no  recompense  to  the  hatchery  owners  who  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  property.     They  are  simply  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  abolish  them.  You  simply  have  to 
maintain  them  at  your  own  expense. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  costs  us  from  36  to  42  cents  a  thousand  for  fry  when 
we  liberate  them.  The  expense  of  running  one  of  these  hatcheries 
runs  from  about  $15,000  to  $18,000  a  year.  However,  these  things  I 
hope  to  explain  in  detail  later  on.  I  nave  drawings  and  blue  prmts 
and  all  data  with  me  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Gov.  Clark.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  tne  cost  of  production  per 
thousand  fry  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  about  40  cents  per  thousand. 

Gov.  Clark.  Does  that  include  the  mterest  on  your  investment, 
depreciation,  or  anjrthing  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  it  is  just  the  running  expenses. 

Gov.  Clark.  Statements  have  frequently  been  made  to  me  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  companies  that  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents  these  hatcheries  are  not  profitable. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  not  at  all. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  should  think  in  that  case  the  companies  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  that  burden. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company  with  which  I  am  associated  operated 
hatcheries  long  before  the  Government  gave  the  subject  any  attention. 
We  beUeved  that  it  was  due  to  the  industry  to  put  back  into  the  water 
an  equivalent  of  what  was  taken  out.  The  first  hatchery  was 
established  bv  my  company  in  1896.  The  Government  hatchery 
was  not  estabUshed  until  1905.  Our  second  hatchery — this  large 
hatchery — was  constructed  in  1900,  and  operated  in  1901,  long 
before  the  Government  thought  of  doing  anything  to  maintain  the 
salmon  industry  in  Alaska. 

This  bill  actually  wipes  these  hatcheries  out  and  gives  nothing  in 
return.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  any  other  hatcheries,  and 
there  is  no  question  m  the  world  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  our 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  would  allow  you  to  maintain  your  hatch- 
eries, would  it  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  right  that  we  should  have  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  these  fish  hatcheries  and  receive  no  return  for  it  ?   ^ 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  go  into  this  whole  situation 
later  on. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  majr  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  hatchery 
law,  in  conjunction  with  Gov.  Clark's  statement  and  really  for  his 
benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Dorr  would  like  to  make  that  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  you  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

/  This  hatchery  provision,  that  is  in  the  present  law,  which  was 
passed  in  1906,  was  proposed  by  me.  I  drew  that  section  with  the 
luUest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  who  at 
that  time  was  being  consulted  as  a  fishery  expert  by  the  United  States 
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Government.  It  was  considered  most  fully  and  most  carefully  and 
earnestly  by  the  full  committee  of  the  House,  where  the  bill  was 
pending. 

Prior  to  that  time,  as  Capt.  Moser  has  stated,  the  private  hatch- 
eries in  Alaska  had  been  conducted  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  without  any  recompense  whatsoever  from  the  government. 
But  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  then  had  control  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  had,  by  a  series  of 
rules  and  orders,  sought  to  compel  fish  canners  to  construct  and 
operate  hatcheries,  and  had  imposed  certain  limitations  upon  the 
output  of  these  hatcheries  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  fish 

Eacked.  The  Government  at  that  time  had  taken  no  steps  to  estab- 
sh  any  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  with  one  single  exception. 
After  the  most  exhaustive  inquiry  that  1  think  has  ever  been  had 
on  any  single  fish  proposition  that  has  come  before  Congress  since  I 
have  known  anything  of  this  legislation  in  the  past  15  or  20  years, 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  production 
of  the  young  fish  or  salmon  fry  was  40  cents  a  thousand,  and  the  tax 
being  at  that  time  4  cents  a  case,  they  proposed  to  make  the  rebate 
commensurate  with  the  cost,  so  there  would  be  no  profit  involved  and 
no  opportunity  for  speculation.  The  reason  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  a  whole,  and  the 
committee  of  Congress  as  well,  all  agreed  to  this  proposition,  was 
because  they  recognized  at  that  time  the  absolute  injustice  to  the 

grivate  hatcheries,  maintained  by  the  private  companies  hatching 
sh  for  the  general  benefit  without  compensation.  Those  hatch- 
eries had  been  built  by  only  a  few  of  the  salmon  packers,  the  large 
majority  having  ignored  the  departmental  orders  (which  were  reaUy 
unenforceable).  It  had  been  for  a  great  many  years,  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  a  part  of  the  Government's  busi- 
ness to  hatch  fish,  but  Alaska  had  been  absolutely  and  entirely  neg- 
lected. I  want  to  take  the  credit  or  the  blame,  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  suggesting  this  scheme  of  hatchery  rebates.  The  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Grovernment  with  the  view  of  paying  private  hatcheries  for 
doin^  the  Government  work,  or  performing  the  governmental  func- 
tion m  that  regard  and  paying  tnem  at  cost.  It  has  been  in  force 
from  1906  to  the  present  time.  There  are,  according  to  the  govern- 
mental reports,  five  private  hatcheries  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.     While  it  was  the  best 

glan  that  could  be  devised  at  that  time — and  I  believed  then  and 
elieve  now  that  it  was  absolutely  honest  and  fair  and  just  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  owners  of  the  hatcheries — I  wish  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  Gov.  Clark  that  it  is  not  the  best  general  policy. 
The  fish  hatcheries  should  be  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by 
the  Government,  independent  of  the  canners.  But  the  Grovernment 
should  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  take  away  from  the  canners  who 
have  constructed  these  hatcheries  and  enlarged  them  and  doubled 
them  and  quadrupled  them  under  the  law  the  right  to  that  rebate 
without  recompense  in  some  other  form. 

My  present  suggestion  is,  after  giving  this  matter  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  that  the  Government  should  provide  some  plan  for  buying 
the  hatcheries  of  these  independent  canners  and  then  should  main- 
tain them  as  they  do  other  fish  hatcheries  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  these  hatch- 
eries could  be  bought  for  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  could  not  even  suggest  that ;  but  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  paid  for  on  a  fair  appraised  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  thev  have  cost,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  two  that  Capt. 
Moser  has  spoken  of  are  very  large  institutions.  They  have  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.     The  others  are  much  smaller. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  should  be  given 
eventually,  because  whether  we  consider  the  purchase  of  them  or  not, 
they  enter  into  the  equities  of  this  Question.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  how  much  has  been  invested  in  tnem. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  those  figures  now.  I  wanted 
to  state  what  I  have  said  for  Gov.  Clark's  information  as  to  the  history 
of  these  hatcheries  and  what  I  consider  the  equities  of  this  rebate 
system. 

Mr.  Browne.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  several  years  before  the  enactment 
of  this  law  recommended  this  very  thing  in  their  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  they  did  recommend  it*and  Dr.  Jordan  recom- 
mended it  also. 

Gov.  Clark.  Who  recommended  that,  Mr.  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  was  in  1905  and  1906;  certainly  in  1905. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  a  standing  order  issued  in  1901  and  carried 
at  least  for  five  years,  directing,  instructing,  and  ordering  the  differ- 
ent canneries  to  establish  these  hatcheries.  The  companies  I  repre- 
sent endeavored  to  carry  out  those  orders.  In  fact  one  of  our  hatch- 
eries was  trebled  and  quadrupled  in  capacity  because  the  order 
required  that  a  certain  number  of  fry  should  be  put  into  the  water 
for  a  certain  number  of  mature  salmon  taken  out.  There  were, 
however,  but  very  few  canners  who  obeyed  the  order.  It  was 
impracticable  in  many  ways. 

Gov.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  be  here  many  days  longer, 
as  I  have  to  return  to  Alaska.  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  when  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  appear  before  this 
committee,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  they  be  asked  very  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  views  as  to  this  policy;  also  that  they  be  asked  to  go 
into  the  history  of  the  matter. 

What  Mr.  Dorr  has  said  agrees  with  my  previous  general  knowledge 
of  how  this  matter  was  brought  about,  except  in  one  particular. 
Two  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  told  me — one  of  them 
told  me  as  long  ago  as  last  year — that  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
pohcy  and  represented  the  bureau  as  never  having  approved  of  it. 
Although  they  officially  approved  of  it,  they  did  not  tnoroughly  ap- 
prove of  this  method  of  reoate  and  the  method  of  propagating  fish 
through  private  salmon  hatcheries.  It  has  been  represented  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  this 
concession,  because  they  feared  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  could 
not  be  passed  unless  they^id  so.  One  of  those  officers — I  would  rather 
he  would  speak  for  himself  at  the  hearing,  and  I  tliink  he  will — made 
the  statement  to  me  that  he  feared  they  were  going  to  lose  the  whole 
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measure  unless  they  made  this  concession,  which  Mr.  Dorr  and  others 
earnestly  desire. 

Mr,  Dorr.  Tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  the  year  1905,  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  other  documentary  evidence  available, 
will  bear  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  rebate  provision  in  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  before  the  hearings  are  concluded. 

Gov^  Clark.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Dorr  say  that  he  beUeves 
it  is  better  policy  for  the  Government  to  run  the  fish  hatcheries  itself, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  bad  principle  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  the  business  as  it  does  now.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  collect  the  money  from  one  object  and  then  spend  it 
for  another  object  if  it  wishes.  That  is  only  plain,  ordinary,  good 
business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  Gov.  Clark  permit  me  to  ask  one  question  in  regard 
to  the  matter?  Does  not  a  great  deal  of  this  objection  come  from  a 
source  which  would  otherwise  have  received  a  large  amount  of  taxes 
for  road  building  and  other  purposes  in  Alaska  ?  Would  not  the  tax 
which  has  been  rebated  to  the  different  canneries  for  the  promotion 
of  the  fisheries  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  work  m  interior 
Alaska  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  in  individual  cases  the  objections  have  been 
expressed  for  that  reason;  but  the  people  of  Alaska  generally,  I  think, 
have  a  very  serious  misconception  of  this  rebating  system.  Stories 
have  been  spread  throughout  the  Territory  that  the  canners  are  not 
paying  any  taxes  at  all.  There  was  a  story,  I  think,  that  the  canners 
paid  19  cents  or  23  cents  in  taxes  in  one  year.  So  distinguished  an 
authority  as  Bishop  Rowe  repeated  that  story  to  me  in  my  office  last 
summer.  I  undertook  to  show  the  bishop  how  seriously  he  was  mis- 
taken. I  think  the  people  of  Alaska  are  objecting  to  the  rebating 
system  because  they  want  money  to  build  roads,  but  they  do  not 
mow  that  they  are  getting  any  money.  Of  course,  statements  are 
made  for  interested  reasons  that  the  Government  is  actually  being 
defrauded. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  do  you  think  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  have  the  Government  operate  these  hatcheries,  or 
to  have  them  under  private  control  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  Government  will  maintain  hatcheries,  and  main- 
tain them  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  agree  with  what  the  governor  has 
said  here;  but  the  Government  is  very  dilatory  in  giving  us  a  proper 
number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  sufficient  hatcheries  were  placed  in  Alaska  tnat  you  would 
find  the  salmon  would  be  more  than  plentiful  and  the  only  problem 
would  be  the  commercial  matter  of  getting  rid  of  the  product. 

Japan  is  working  on  the  same  basis  as  we  are.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  salmon  hatcheries  are  a  success.     That  has  certainly  been 

{)roved  on  the  Columbia  River.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  conr 
erence  with  the  California  State  &h  commissioner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject came  up,  and  he  said  he  felt  sure  the  Sacramento  River  was  not 
only  holding  its  own,  but  was  rapidly  improving. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  now  that  you  care  to  express 
as  to  the  number  of  Government  hatcheries  that  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  this  supply  ? 
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Mr.  MosBK.  I  would  hardly  like  to  make  that  statement  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  some  consideration,  so 
that  when  you  come  before  the  committee  we  can  get  your  opinion 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  difficult  thing  in  connection  with  the  hatcheries 
in  Alaska  now  is  that  the  maintenance  of  hatcheries  in  the  more 
inaccessible  regions  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  as  1  mentioned  before, 
we  have  been  carrying  on  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  series  of 
investigations  for  the  last  five  years  in  Bristol  Bay  in  which  we  are 
bearing  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  in  counting  the  salmon  that  go 
up  a  certain  stream,  and  it  is  about  the  only  place  in  that  locality 
wnere  a  fish  hatchery  will  be  successful,  but  it  is  inaccessible  in 
wintertime  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  people  in  these  inaccessible  places 
during  the  winter.  We  maintain  one  hatchery  at  Karluk,  which  is 
not  a  very  desirable  location  so  far  as  living  is  concerned.  People 
are  shut  oflf  there  largely  during  the  winter,  but  we  have  kept  up  that 
hatchery  for  16  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Government  should  locate 
a  hatchery  and  appropriate  money  for  its  maintenance  that  we  would' 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  someone  to  go  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Government  could  never  operate  a  hatchery  there 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  because  we  have  our  own  bases  to  worfc  from. 
Some  people  doubt  the  success  of  the  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska. 
In  my  mind  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  this  at  all,  if  they  are 
properly  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  for  that  doubt? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fisheries  in  some  instances  do  not  seem  to  have 
responded  sufficiently  to  make  them  believe  that  the  hatcheries  have 
been  altogether  successful.  But  we  know  the  success  attained  with 
other  species;  for  instance,  in  the  transfer  of  shad  to  the  Pacific 
coast  wnere  no  shad  existed  prior  to  1888.  Shad  are  now  so  plentiful 
on  the  Columbia  River  that  they  are  barely  salable.  Shad  roe  is 
now  refrigerated  and  shipped  to  this  coast  and  consumed  in  this 
market. 

Striped  bass  is  another  example.  There  were  no  striped  bass  on 
the  Pacific  coast  until  recent  years.  If  we  are  successful  in  planting 
fish  not  originally  indigenous  to  those  waters,  why  should  not  we  be 
successful  in  planting  and  propagating  salmon  in  their  own  habitat 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  wish  you  would  be  prepared  to  submit 
data  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  your  hatchery  when  we  go  into  the 
matter  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  that  data. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  hope  you  will  give  some  consideration  to 
the  question  as  to  how  many  Government  hatcheries  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  supply  of  salmon,  or  largely  increase  it,  in 
Alaska.  Of  course  the  question  of  abolishing  private  hatcheries  is 
an  important  one.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree,  myself,  with 
the  proposition  to  maintain  and  operate  Government  hatcheries  in 
Alaska  rather  than  to  continue  the  system  of  rebating. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think,  however,  Senator,  that  the  private 
hatcheries  which  have  been  so  very  successful — because  these  two 
large  hatcheries  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  successful — I  know  that 
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you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  they  should  not  be  wiped  out  in  that 

way 

The  CJBATKMAN.  Well^  we  do  not  contemplate  ttuit. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Until  the  Government  is  ready  to  pur- 
chase them  and  have  its  own  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  where  there  could  be  any  objection  to 
this — if  the  Government  decides  to  adopt  the  poUcy  of  locating, 
maintaining,  and  operating  hatcheriea  up  there — ^I  can  not  see  where 
there  is  any  objection  to  purchasing  the  hatcheries  already  in  exist- 
ence and  continuing  their  operation  as  Government  hatcheries  rather 
than  to  locate  an  absolutely  new  hatchery. 

Gov.  Glark.  I  should  liKe  to  express  my  approval  of  that  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  These  hatcheries  have  been  in  operation  under 
this  law  only  a  few  years  and  the  Government  of  course  does  not  want 
to  act  in  bad  faith  with  men  who  have  invested  large  sums  ojE  money 
under  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  they  did  not  expect  would  be 
repealed.  1  think  that  it  is  due  them,  u  their  properties  be  found 
economical,  for  the  Government  to  purchase  these  plants.  Probably 
thev  could  be  bought  for  about  what  the  companies  paid  for  them, 
and  the  Government  would  find  their  purchase  more  economical  than 
to  establish  new  plants  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  the  Government  appropriates 
$25,000  to  establish  a  Government  hatcherv,  I  can  not  see  where 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  expending  that  $25,000  in  acquiring 
a  hatchery  already  established  and  in  operation  instead  of  going  to 
some  new  place  and  putting  up  a  new  hatchery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  hatcheries  have  cost  to  date  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $475,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  was  simply  suggesting  $25,000  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  been  suggested  that  another  hatchery  be  built  on 
Karluk  Lake.  This  would  require  a  roadway  to  be  built  into  this 
place  6  or  7  miles  in  length.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
president  of  the  company  he  said,  '*  What  do  you  think  that  hatchery 
would  cost;  that  is,  to  move  the  hatchery  we  now  have  to  this  other 
lake,  utilizing  as  much  as  we  could  the  other  old  hatchery  ?"  I  said, 
''I  think  we  could  put  it  up  for  about  $60,000.^  He  said,  ''If  you 
can  put  it  up  for  $75,000,  you  go  ahead  and  put  it  up.'^ 

That  made  me  think  a  second  time,  and  m  looking  it  over  before 
taking  hold  of  it  I  learned  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  figure.  The  building  of  a  first-class  salmon  hatchery  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition.  You  can  put  up  a  few  baskets  and  hatch  fish;  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a  hatchery  useful  in  every  way  which  will  do 
its  work  properly,  it  will  cost  quite  a  Uttle  money.  Material  and 
everything  oi  that  kind  has  to  be  transported. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  take  it  the  expense  of  putting  in  a 
hatchery  in  Alaska  would  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  States. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  kinds  of  vague  statements  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  this  fish  hatching.  I  saw  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  our 
hatcheries  were  shacks  with  nothing  but  a  stove  in  each  end.  Our 
hatcheries  are  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted.  We  have  18,000 
feet  of  piping  leading  to  a  spring  of  pure  water  at  our  large  Loring 
hatchery.  We  have  a  sawmill  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  there.  They 
are  self-sustaining.     Our  buildings  are  first  class.     They  are  of  log 
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construction,  but  of  the  finest  log  construction  I  think  in  the  world. 
They  are  hewn  out  of  the  forests. 

But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  your  time.  I  expect 
to  dwell  on  these  things  more  at  length  later  on. 

The  CHAmMAN.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

Gov.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  matter  which  I  mentioned  in  my  current  annual  report 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  herring  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
and  oU. 

There  is  an  estabhshment  on  Admiralty  Island,  at  Killisnoo, 
engaged  in  converting  herring  into  oil  primarily;  taking  the  oil  from 
the  herring  and  then  using  the  residue  for  fertilizer.  The  produc- 
tion of  that  company  in  1910  was  5,540  barrels  of  oil  and  1,309  tons 
of  fertilizer.  According  to  the  company's  own  statement,  they  secure 
their  herring  from  the  territory  surrounding  Killisnoo  for  a  radius 
of  about  40  or  50  miles. 

This  industry  has  been  condemned  by  a  good  many  persons  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  using  a  valuable  fooa  fish  for  the 
base  purpose  of  making  fertilizer  and  oil.  The  opposition  to  the 
.  conducting  of  this  business  has  been  growing  recently  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  herring  industry  in  the  Ketchikan  district.  In 
that  part  of  southeastern  Alaska  persons  have  recently  been  engaged 
in  packing  herring  for  the  Japanese  market. 

The  name  of  the  company  operating  at  Killisnoo  is  The  Alaska 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.  I  visited  that  place  two  or  three  times.  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Spuhn,  the  president  of  the 
company,  with  which  he  sends  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  he  made 
before  one  of  the  committees  last  year,  when  it  was  proposed,  as  it 
is  now,  to  make  it  illegal  to  use  herring  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fertilizer  and  oil. 

The  reason  for  this  proposed  legislation,  of  course,  is  that  we  should 
not  use  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  such  purposes.  A  part  of  the 
opposition  comes  from  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  halibut  industries.  The  production  of  halibut  is,  I  thmk,  the 
second  largest  production  of  fish  in  Alaska.  The  value  of  the  catch 
in  some  years  has  been  upward  of  $1,000,000,  I  think.  Herring  is 
the  principal  bait  for  halibut.  The  halibut  fishermen  complaia  that 
bait  is  often  scarce  and  high  in  price.     They  do  not  like  it  that  large 

Su  an  titles  of  herring — their  bait — are  being  used  at  this  plant  at 
jllisnoo  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil. 

Mr.  Spuhn  has  made  an  excellent  statement  of  his  own  case  here 
which  he  or  his  representative  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  already  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  Governor. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snow  appeared  and  represented  this  company 
and  we  gave  him  a  hearing. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  knew  he  was  present  in  Washington,  but  I  did  not 
know  he  had  been  heard  by  the  committee.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  make  a  further  statement  in  this  connection,  except  to  say  that 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  his  company  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  close  out  its  business.     The  bill  provides 
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that  that  business  shall  be  illegal  after  1914.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  view  of  the  statement  which  Mr.  Spuhn  and  his  representatives 
kave  made  that  it  would  be  unfair'  to  close  them  out  within  that 
length  of  time. 

The  business  was  estabUshed  in  1889.  There  was  at  that  time 
and  has  since  been  invested  $100,000  and  the  dividends,  I  am  told, 
have  amounted  to  $30,000  in  all  that  time.  Therefore  there  has  been 
no  very  great  profit  in  the  business.  The  company  desires  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  close  out  its  business  and,  while,  of  course,  I  am 
much  more  interested  in  the  public's  side  of  this  question  than  I  am 
in  the  company's,  I  do  not  feel  Uke  recommending  a  provision  which 
would  amount  practically,  if  not  legally,  to  a  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

Mr.  Spuhn,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  tells  me  that  he  thinks  they 
should  have  8  or  10  years.  Mr.  Snow,  his  representative,  told  me 
he  thought  they  certainly  should  have  10  years.  The  bill  provides 
for  but  two  years.  Mv  opinion  is  that  a  time  ought  to  be  set  some- 
where between  these  figures.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  as  much  as 
eight  years,  but  I  think  it  should  certainly  be  rather  more  than  two 
years. 

They  have  been  very  fair  on  this  question  and  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  go  out  of  business  and  have  it  done  away  with,  but  that 
they  simply  want  time  to  protect  themselves  against  this  loss. 

Ihe  Chaibman.  That  is  about  the  suggestion  Mr.  Snow  made. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  have  undertaken,  for  Mr.  Snow,  to  say  what  I  can 
in  behalf  of  this  company  so  I  am  very  grateful  to  Gov.  Clark  for 
nvhat  he  has  said.  I  wish  his  judgment  would  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  minimum  of  at  least  eight  years.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  statistics  which  Mr.  Snow  has  sent  me  and  also  an 
article  which  I  discovered  very  recently  in  a  very  recent  report  of 
the  consular  and  trade  report,  I  think  of  April  7,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  is  very  instructive  and  full  report  of 
one  of  our  consuls,  showing  the  present  and  increasing  use  of  herring 
flour  and  oil  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is  the  same  product  which 
this  company  is  engaged  in  making  from  herring.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  present  industry  and  an  increasing  industry  and  a  substantial 
reason  given  for  it,  among  others  is  that  it  disposes  of  fish  which 
otherwise  would  not  even  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  find  a  market. 

Gov.  Clark.  A  word  now  in  regard  to  aliens  engaged  in  fishing 
operations  in  Alaska.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  tnis  matter  in 
the  light  of  a  decision  which  has  recently  been  rendered  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  first  division  of  Alaska  in  a  case  which  arose  at 
Ketchikan.  The  Japanese  have  become  very  active  in  fishing  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Alaska,  and  while  it  is  illegal  for  aliens  to  conduct 
fishing  operations  on  their  own  account,  the  law  seems  to  permit  of 
their  being  employed  merely.  vSome  of  these  Japanese  are  reported 
to  have  engaged  in  fishing  there,  actually  as  proprietors,  but  under 
the  guise  of  being  employees.  I  think  tnat  some  of  them  are  asso- 
ciated in  a  company  or  have  some  sort  of  an  association  by  which 
they  take  fish  in  the  name  of  white  persons  who  have  simply  given 
them  a  power  of  attorney  or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  matter  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  make  it  impossible 
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for  Japanese  or  any  other  aliens  to  fish  as  they  are  apparently  doing 
at  the  present  time. 

I  thmk  some  views  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  later  and  in 
the  light  of  this  decision  of  Judge  Lyons,  with  which  I  am  not  very 
familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  gist  of  that  decision  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  The  particular  case  was  that  of  a  Japanese  who  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  naving  conducted  fishing  operations  on  his  own 
account,  he  being  an  alien.  The  gist  of  the  decision  was,  in  a  word, 
that  an  alien  has  a  right  to  fish  in  Alaskan  waters  when  employed  by 
a  person  or  corporation  lawfully  entitled  to  engage  in  the  fisning  busi- 
ness in  Alaska.  However,  this  is  such  an  obvious  statement  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  goes  to  the  subject  in  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  interrupt  jou  in  respect  to  that  decision.  Gov- 
ernor? I  have  read  that  decision,  and  am  familiar  with  it.  The 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  were  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted bv  the  Government  that  this  defendant  was  employed  at  a 
stated  salary  of  $50  a  month,  I  think,  and  iipon  that  aanutted  fact 
the  court  held  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  not 
fishing  on  his  own  account,  but  was  an  employee  of  somebody  else, 
who  had  the  legal  right  to  fish. 

The  Chairman*.  What  is  the  law  now,  Mr.  Dorr,  with  reference  to 
aliens  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  prohibited  from  fishing  on  their  own  account, 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  employing  them. 

The  CjiAiRMAN.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  their  working  for 
somebody  lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Gov.  Clark.  In  connection  with  this  subject  and  my  brief  state- 
ment on  it  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Forest  J.  Hunt,  of  Ketchikan.  I  do  this  because  it 
is  fairly  representative  of  a  brief  expression  of  the  position,  and  I  may 
say  the  excitement,  in  Ketchikan  over  this  matter  of  Japanese  en- 
gaged in  fishing  operations  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Hunt  mentions  a  decision  which  he  states  he  inclosed,  but  this 
was  not  done,  and  so  I  do  not  know  about  that.     [Reading:] 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  January  10,  19H. 
Gov.  Walter  E.  Clark, 

Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Governor:  In  behalf  of  the  committee  in  chaise  of  the  matter,  and  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Lyons,  given  at 
the  last  term  of  court  here,  in  the  case  against  one  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  for  iUegal 
fishing.  This  will  enable  you  to  understand  how  the  present  law  is  interpreted  by 
the  court,  and  may  be  of  assistance  in  securing  remedial  legislation  that  will  remedy. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  the  protection  of  our  food  fish  of  all  kinds  is  of  more  urcent 
importance  for  the  future  welfare  of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska '  tnan 
anything  else.  The  present  mania  for  the  salmon-canning  business  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  industry,  unless  stringent  protective  laws  are  enacted  without  delay  and 
enforced. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  my  views  on  this  matter,  and  hope  that 
your  efforts  may  be  enlisted  to  help  the  situation. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Forest  J.  Hunt. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  submit  on  this  measure,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  left  out  the  details  and  especiaQy  the  technical  details,  because 
there  are  some  of  those  matters  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with.  I 
merely  want  to  urge  what  I  believe  is  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
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situation  there,  as  threatened  by  overfishing.  Also,  the  need  for  a 
revision  of  the  scheme  of  taxation,  so  that  instead  of  having  an  unsci- 
entific and  inadequate  taxation  we  avUI  have  something  which  approx- 
imates scientific  exactness  and  certain  adequateness  as  to  taxes  on 
this  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Governor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  one  question  in  regard  to 
taxes.  I  have  read  the  governor's  report  very  carefully  and  very 
profitably,  of  course.  I  notice  in  this  report  that  there  are  a  number  of 
organizeci  towns  in  Alaska  that  pay  no  taxes  and  that  have  no  assess- 
ment rolls.  Is  that  true?  Are  there  any  towns  mcorporated  in 
Alaska  that  have  no  assessment  roUs  and  pay  no  taxes  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  There  are  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  incorporated 
towns  where  they  have  never  made  an  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty or  imposed  a  tax;  that  is,  a  property  tax;  a  legal  property  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Thay  pay  no  taxes  whatever. 

Gov.  Clark.  Oh,  tnat  is  not  true;  they  pay  the  various  license  and 
occupation  taxes  the  same  as  they  do  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
Some  of  the  towns  have  found  that  their  occupation  and  liquor 
license  taxes  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  expenses  without 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  real  estate,  as  they  are  empowered  to 
do  under  the  code  of  Alaska.  For  instance,  in  one  town  they  found 
that  with  their  four  liquor  saloons  paying  $1,000  each  and  with  quite 
a  number  of  stores  paying  occupation  taxes  according  to  the  business 
-which  they  were  uoing,  there  was  money  enough  coming  into  the 
city  treasury  to  meet  their  local  expenses,  so  that  the  necessity  of 
imposing  a  localproperty  tax  did  not  arise. 

The  town  of  Eagle,  I  believe,  has  at  one  time  made  an  assessed 
valuation  of  propertv,  but  has  never  proceeded  to  impose  the  tax — 
has  never  imposed  the  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  asked  the  question  in  connection  with  the 
taxes  being  imposed  on  the  fisheries  in  this  bill  with  the  idea  that 
possibly  some  of  the  incorporated  towns  which  had  no  assessment 
roUs  and  no  taxes  were  not  more  than  anxious  to  have  the  fisheries 
taxed  for  their  own  benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  Oh,  they  will  not  get  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  will  get  it  in  a  general  way,  will  they  not,  by 
roads  and  schools  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  They  would  not  get  it  through  the  schools;  they 
would  only  get  it  through  such  roads  as  were  made  tributary  to  those 
places.  Uf  course  roads  are  built  outside  of  the  incorporated  limits 
of  towns  and  leading  from  those  towns  into  the  interior.  They 
would  of  course  get  that  benefit. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  the  point  you  are  making, 
Capt.  Moser,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  founded  on  facts  as  they 
exist  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  simply  the  impression  I  gained  in  reading  the 
report;  that  there  were  certain  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  that  had 
no  assessment  roll  and  paid  no  taxes.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  getting  some  of  the  extra  tax  imposed 
on  the  fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  They  would  not  get  any  of  it  for  schools.  Those 
m^oneys  are  used  only  for  building  roads  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns  and  for  maintaining  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
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They  would  not  get  any  money  for  the  support  of  their  schools  inside 
the  incorporated  towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Governor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
What  is  your  view  as  to  the  policy  of  devoting  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  tax  derived  from  the  canners  to  provide  for  Government 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  that;  although  I  have 
heard  that  recommended  informally  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  because  we  need  roads  so  badly  in  Alaska  that  I 
would  like  to  see  all  the  money  we  can  get  expended  for  that  purpose. 
Of  course  we  need  to  perpetuate  the  fishery,  too,  but  we  can  do  it  by 
means  of  fish  hatcheries,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  direct  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Dorr,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  taxes  should  all  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  and  then  these  various  hatcheries  supplied  by  direct 
legislation  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  is  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

The  money  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  or  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Treatsury.  That  is  tne  equiva- 
lent of  using  these  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  hatch- 
eries. ♦ 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  we  understand  that  these  cannery  taxes  are  turned 
into  the  so-called  Alaska  fund  and  remain  in  Alaska  without  special 
appropriation? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  does  not  require  any  appropriations  from  Congress 
because  the  law  provides  for  disbursements  from  that  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  ordinarily  the  tax  is  turned  into  the  road  and  other 
special  funds. 

Gov.  Clark.  The  net  cannery  taxes  are  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund, 
provided  the  canneries  are  located  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  if  these  taxes  are  disposed  of  in  that  way  jou  must 
depend  entirely  upon  Congress  for  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  hatcheries.  In  other  words,  the  fisheries  themselves  would  not 
have  any  direct  benefit  from  this  fund  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Why,  I,  of  course,  preceive  your  point,  Mr.  Dorr.  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  better  to  maintain  these  private 
hatcheries  under  the  present  plan  for  some  time  if  we  were  sure  we 
were  not  going  to  get  any  Government  hatcheries;  but  I  am  assuming 
that  we  will  get  Government  hatcheries.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  not.  They  get  them  in  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States;  they  get  them  in  even  the  interior  waters  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  this  bill  will  not  provide  for  them.  That  would  be  done  by 
means  of  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  you  can  see  my  point;  that  if  these  rebates  were 
taken  away,  general  taxes  increased  and  diverted  to  other  funds,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  fisheries  would  be  benefited  at  all. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  you  could  hardly  get  that  assurance  into  this 
bill  because  Congress  does  not  pass  appropriations  in  a  biU  for  general 
legislation.     It  is  customary  to  have  separate  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  might,  however,  provide  for  hatcheries.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  not  the  bill  provide  that  the  rebates  should  continue  for 
private  hatcheries  until  such  a  time  as  Congress  shall  make  adequate 
appropriation  ?    The  point  I  desire  to  make,  is  that  the  fisheries  should 
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not  be  heavily  taxed  and  heavily  burdened  without  having  some 
return,  insteaa  of  the  taxes  being  used  for  building  roads  for  the 
miners  who  pay  no  taxes  it  should  be  applied  to  the  toheries. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  purpose  in  this  bill,  Captain,  is  to  require 
these  people  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax. 

Gov.  Clark.  Let  us  take  that  statement — *' for  the  benefit  of  miners 
who  pay  no  taxes.^'  Miners  do  pay  taxes  in  Alaska.  Some  of  the 
mine  workers  pay  $8  a  vear  as  a  head  tax — not  depending  on  the 
salmon  industry  to  provide  the  means,  but  actually  pay  $8  a  head.  It 
is  too  much,  too;  but  they  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves.    The  mine  proprietors,  if  they  are  rimning  quartz  mines,  are 

taxecj. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do;  they  are  taxed;  but  the  placer  miner  pays  no 
taxes  for  the  product  which  he  takes  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  can 
never  be  returned,  and  the  fisheries  are  taxed  for  his  benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proprietor  of  an 
industry  which  is  paying  taxes  is  not  legitimately  very  much  con- 
cerned as  to  how  Congress  authorizes  the  money  to  be  expended. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  is  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
tax  on  this  industry  ?     That  is  what  we  are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  point  I  am  making  is  to  question  the  policy  of 
paying  the  money  into  the  Alaska  fimd.  It  is  not  really  how  much 
goes  into  that  fund;  but  would  it  not  be  better  if  all  these  moneys  were 
paid  into  the  Treasury  and  that  Congress  make  separate  appropriation 
for  the  different  purposes  in  Alaska?  I  am  opposed  to  having  an 
industry  overtaxed  which  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  is 
encouraged  and  developed  in  every  way  by  the  Government.  I 
believe  the  salmon  fishery  of  Alaska  is  the  only  fishery  of  this  coun- 
try taxed  by  the  General  Government.  The  State  governments  which 
tax  their  fisheries  return  that  money  absolutely  to  the  fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  is  the  only  fishing  industry  in  Alaska  taxed  by  the 
General  Government  because  there  is  no  local  power  of  taxation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  Generial  Government  tax  the  cod  fisheries,  for 
example,  or  the  halibut  fisheries,  or  any  of  the  fisheries  on  the  east 
coast  ?     They  could  put  a  tax  on  those  people. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  why  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska  should 
escape  simply  because  we  have  not  a  local  power  to  impose  a  tax  any 
more  than  the  salmon  packers  should  be  exempted  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  want  to  escape;  but  whatever  taxes  are 
paid  we  would  Uke  to  have  returned  to  these  fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  bill  introduced  either  for  the 

Furchase  of  these  hatcheries  or  the  estabhshment  of  new  hatcheries, 
am  just  as  much  interested  in  this  as  I  am  in  the  passage  of  this  bill; 
but  it  has  to  be  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  bill  does  not  make  proper  provision  for  the  Gov- 
ernment hatcheries  or  for  taking  hold  of  these  hatcheries  in  some  way. 
In  fact  there  are  several  portions  of  the  bill  which  I  think  can  be  very 
much  criticized. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  every  opportunitv  for  you 
to  present  your  objections  and  criticisms  of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a 
tentative  proposition  and  we  want  to  perfect  it  in  every  way  possible. 
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There  is  difficulty,  however,  in  putting  in  provisions  for  these  private 
hatcheries  and  providing  even  for  Government  hatcheries  in  this  bill. 
It  could  be  done  by  Congress,  of  course,  but  if  jou  put  it  into  this 
measure  it  would  probably  bring  about  opposition.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  Gov.  Clark  is  going  away  and  will  not  be  at  any  of 
the  future  hearings,  as  I  understand  it,  1  want  to  ask  him  just  one 
further  question,  if  I  maj. 

The  Chairman.  Certamly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  I  understand  you.  Governor,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  import  of  your  opening  statement,  your  idea  is  that  this  bill 
was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  salmon.  On  the  general 
proposition  of  the  conservation  of  the  sources  of  supply,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  disagreement.  We  may  disagree  as  to  the 
method,  but  as  to  the  object  to  be  obtained  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  disagreement  between  any  of  the  packers,  the  Bureau  of 
Fishenes,  Members  of  Congress,  yourself,  or  anybody  else  interested. 
But  I  want  to  ask  you  this  pointed  question:  Ii  these  taxes  are  to  be 
<5onverted  directly  into  the  Alaska  fund,  so  called,  in  which  the 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  do  not  participate,  how,  under  this  bUl,  is  there 
any  conservation  provided?  What  is  there  in  this  bill  that  results 
in  the  slightest  conservation  of  the  supply  of  salmon  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  by  regulation  to  prevent 
overfishing.  That  would  have  a  tendency,  or  course,  to  conserve  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  want  us  to  understand  that  excessive  tax- 
ation is  going  to  be  imposed  to  deter  people  from  carrying  on  the 
business  of  fishing  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  the  greatest  measure  looking 
to  the  conservation  of  the  industry  is  probably  the  abolishment  of  the 
jigger. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  now,  upon  that  point 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  very  few  traps  in  Alaska. 

Gov.  Clark.  There  are  74  traps  in  Alaska.  You  can  catch  a  lot  of 
fish  in  74  traps. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Governor,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  1910,  which  you  have  referred  to,  and  where 
the  catch  by  the  different  kinds  of  gear  for  four  years — 1907, 
1908,  1909,  and  1910 — is  tabulated.  I  find  that  traps  catch  a  less 
quantity  of  fish  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  gear,  according  to  these 
figures.  The  catch  in  seines,  for  instance,  in  1907,  was  15,000,000, 
without  giving  the  odd  numbers;  in  traps,  8,000,000;  gill  nets, 
11,000,000.  That  is  about  the  proportion  running  right  through  this 
report.  The  totals  of  these  figures,  taken  from  page  14  of  the  report, 
are  as  follows: 

Catch  of  salmon  in  Alaska. 

1910 


1907        1908 

1909 

15,312,032    15,287,851 

8,446,956    10,110,478 

11,096,946   17,839,661 

9.033,061 

7.920,824 

16,950,717 

Seines 15,312,032  1      15,287,851  9.033,061  12,268,168 

Traps 8,446,956'      10,110,478  7.920,824  8,046,215 

Gillnets 11,096,946        17,839,661        16,950,717  13,084,048 
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Grov.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Dorr.  Disregarding 
the  investment  which  you  have  made  and  the  chance  of  losmg  the 
principal,  would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  fish  traps  and  use  purse 
seines  instead  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  when  I  really  get  into  court 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  court  now. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  just  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  question,  inasmuch 
as  you  asked  me  one. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  represent  about  12  or  15  of 
the  smaller  companies.  Some  of  them  rely  entirely  on  trap  fishmg  in 
certain  localities.  Others  rely  entirely  upon  purse  seining — such  for 
instance,  as  the  Myers  cannery  which  you  mentioned.  Others  rely  on 
drag  seining  and  others  on  giU  netting.  And  some  use  several 
methods.  We  find  by  experience  and  observation,  following  the 
history  of  this  business  for  many  years,  that  one  gear  is  practicable  in 
one  place  and  another  style  of  gear  in  another  place,  and  so  on, 
depending  upon  local  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  Bering  Sea — Capt.  Moser  will  verify  this — they 
use  scarceljr  any  traps  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  be 
seriously  injured  there  if  you  should  abolish  the  traps  in  feering  Sea. 
Down  in  central  Alaska  in  some  places  they  rely  entirely  on  traps;  for 
instance  in  Chignik  and  in  Cook  Inlet  they  use  the  purse  seines  and 
drag  seines  where  they  are  most  practicable,  and  so  on.  Traps  are 
used  where  they  are  most  practicable.  Other  kinds  of  gear  are  used 
-where  they  are  most  practicable.  The  purse  seine  has  of  late  years 
become,  in  my  judgment  and  under  my  observation  and  investiga- 
tion, the  most  effective  of  all  gear  for  catching  fish  wherever  they  can 
be  successfully  used. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  they  are  to-day  rapidly  superseding  the  traps  in 
Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  purse  seine  is  becoming  far  more  eflScacious  than 
traps.  The  traps  are  stationary.  You  can  take  your  purse  seine 
out,  and  wherever  you  find  a  school  of  fish,  get  around  them  and  take 
the  whole  school  in  your  seine. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  working  around  into  a  pretty 
good  position  to  abohsh  the  fish  traps,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  certain  people  who  desire  to  have  fish  traps 
aboUshed  entirely. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  have  not  been  one  of  them;  but  this  seems  to  argue 
that  we  should  abohsh  all  the  fish  traps. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Governor.  In  certain 
localities  they  are  essential.  In  Cook  Inlet,  where  they  have  a  tide 
of  40  feet,  they  can  not  get  along  without  fish  traps;  they  do  not  use 
anything  else.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  they  are 
not  the  main  instrument  of  destruction,  considering  the  situation  in 
the  aggregate. 

Gov.  Clark.  You  seem  to  have  made  that  point,  Mr.  Dorr,  but 
what  would  you  consider  proper  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
industry  ?  Suppose  a  man  engaged  in  the  business  of  packing  salmon 
up  there  was  perfectly  wanton  in  his  methods  and  intentions,  which 
situation  do  you  think  he  would  hke?  Would  he  hke  a  situation 
where  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  to  use  a  trap  or  where  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  use  a  seine,  if  he  could  have  everything  his  own  way  and 
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the  place,  so  as  to  speak,  for  his  own  purposes?  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  this:  I  surmise  that  at  some  of  these  places  where  a  fish 
trap  can  be  used  to  advantage  it  would  be  much  more  economical 
than  a  seine. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  can. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  in  some  of  these  places  no  other  means'  can  be 
used. 

Gov.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  the  situation  will  permit  of 
the  use  of  a  trap,  you  would  a  good  deal  rather  use  the  trap  on  account 
of  its  economy  and  the  effectiveness  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  always.  They  can  use  traps  in  Bering  Sea.  There 
is  no  law  against  them.  There  is  no  closed  season;  but  they  use  the 
common  gfll  net  in  preference  to  all  other  devices  up  there.  The 
water  and  local  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  gill-net 
fishing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Every  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  topographical 
features.  The  depth  of  water  and  its  clearness  vary  and  control  the 
kind  of  fishing  gear  that  is  used.  For  instance,  in  places  where  you 
can  use  a  gill  net  to  an  advantage  you  can  not  use  a  purse  seine  so 
well.  You  have  to  have  quite  deep  water  to  use  a  purse  seine.  In 
the  Bering  Sea  region  it  is  very  (loubtful  in  my  mind,  where  the 
fishing  takes  place,  whether  a  purse  seine  can  be  used.  The  dis- 
colored water  permits  gill  netting  and  that  is  the  method  ot  fishing, 
and,  as  Mr.  Dorr  has  said,  there  are  a  very  few  traps.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  Bering  Sea. 
Now,  when  we  come  down  to  Chignik  traps  are  exclusively  used. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  traps  I  can  say  this:  I  have  seen  the  traps 
in  Chignik  Lagoon  so  thick  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  a  fish 
to  get  through.  They  appeared  interlaced  and  yet  the  lake  was 
fiJled  with  fish.  You  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  jigger.  It  is 
possible,  as  Senator  Jones  also  explained,  that  the  fish  in  schooling 
around  will  swim  around  and  around  and  more  of  them  will  go  into 
the  pot  than  if  the  jigger  was  not  there.  Still,  traps  do  not  prevent 
all  of  the  fish  from  going  up  the  stream.  Some  fish  go  through, 
whether  the  trap  is  there  or  not.  They  manage  to  school  around 
and  get  around  the  ends  in  some  way.  But  I  have  always  found 
that,  in  spite  of  trap  fishing,  there  were  many  fish  up  in  the  lake 
spawning  oeds. 

Gov.  Clark.  They  go  by  both  the  trap  and  the  jigger. 

Mr.  MosER.  Referring  to  the  seine  nshing,  there  are  not  many 
places  in  Alaska  favorably  situated  for  the  use  of  drag  seines  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  seining  beaches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all.  Governor  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes;   I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  state. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  trust  the  Governor  will  pardon  me  for  interjecting 
myself  into  this  matter.  I  only  did  so  because  I  knew  he  was  going 
away  and  I  did  not  desire  to  say  anytliing  after  he  was  gone  that  I 
would  not  say  here. 

Gov.  Clark.  All  of  these  interruptions  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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THUBSDAY,  MAY  9,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  a.  in. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries.    Also:  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  B.  Peterson,  of  the 
Naknek  Packing  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  regard  to  the  tax  which 
is  proposed  to  be  imposed  by  this  bill.  That  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Naknek  Packing  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  3,  1912. 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  understand  the  hearing  on  the  new  salmon  fisheries  bill,  No.  5856,  is  now 
going  on  before  your  honorable  committee,  and  we  only  hope  this  letter  will  not  be 
too  late  to  present  our  views  on  said  bill,  for  the  passage  of  same  would  certainly  work 
a  hardship  on  the  salmon  canners  in  Bering  Sea  whose  headquarters  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  they  are  already  heavily  taxed  by  the  State  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  are  still  in  debt.  It  is  true  we  obtained  a  high  price  for  fish 
last  year,  but  this  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  very  light  pack,  and  if  the  price  had  not 
been  advanced,  heavy  losses  would  have  resulted  for  every  packer  in  the  sea. 

Each  salmon  canner  already  pays  four  different  taxes,  as  follows:  One  to  the  United 
States  Government,  of  1  per  cent  on  all  profit  over  $5,000;  another  to  the  United  States 
Government,  of  4  cents  per  case  and  10  cents  per  barrel  on  all  salmon  put  up  in  Alaska; 
a  State  franchise  tax,  and  a  State  license  tax.  In  addition  a  further  fifth  tax  must  be 
paid  locally  if  any  salmon  is  carried  in  warehouse  here.  Surely  we  are  taxed  heavily 
enough  already. 

We  also  most  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against  raising  the  tax  on  red  salmon  7  cents, 
and  only  1  cent  per  case  on  pinks,  of  which  there  is  more  packed  than  of  red.  Such 
procediire  would  manifestly  be  unjust.  We  also  believe  that  the  present  tax  of  4  cents 
per  case  is  onerous  enough,  unless  the  money  received  from  the  tax  is  used  by  our 
Government  in  putting  up  hatcheries,  of  which  there  are  none  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  catch  of  salmon  in  Siberia  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  we  understand  more 
is  caught  now  than  in  Alaska.  The  cost  of  labor  there  in  canneries  is  almost  nil,  while 
the  cost  of  catching  salmon  is  also  exceedingly  light,  as  the  fishermen  work  for  almost 
nothing.  We  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  compete  in  the  European  markets  with  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  canners  in  Siberia,  and  your  honorable  committee  can  readily 
see  what  the  result  will  be  under  above  conditions,  especially  if  the  present  heavy 
taxes  on  American  canners  are  increased. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  action  be  postponed  until  pax^ks  are  finished  this  year, 
which  is  a  crucial  one,  for  we  have  had  two  light  packs  in  Bering  Sea  in  succession. 
It  is  impossible  to  send  a  representative  to  Washington  at  present,  but  by  next  fall 
canners  widi  headquarters  in  this  city  would  no  doubt  send  an  attorney,  who  could 

{>re6ent  their  side  of  the  question.    We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this 
etter  to  each  member  of  the  conmiittee. 

Hoping  that  action  may  be  delayed,  or  at  least  that  the  tax  be  only  raised  slightly, 
treatiiig  pink  and  red  alike,  we  remain, 

Respectfully,  Naknek  Packing  Co. 

Frank  B.  Peterson,  President. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  representatives  of  the  department  here 
this  morning.  Therefore  we  wul  ask  Dr.  Evermann  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  as  to  the  merits  of  this  bill  from  the  depart- 
mental standpoint. 
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Senator  Boubne.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  take  up  the  bill  section  By  section,  and  that  each  section  be 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  his  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

STATEMENT   OF  DR.   B.  W.   EVEBMAVir,   CHIEF  DIVISIOIT  OF 

ALASKA  FISHERIES. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  at  his  request,  a  draft  of  an  Alaskan  fisneries  bill, 
we  had  supposed  that  that  request  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  views  of  the  department  to  be  gotten  before  the  fishery 
interests,  so  that  they  could  have  time  during  the  spring  and  summer 
to  consider  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  views  that  the  depart- 
ment expressed  in  this  draft,  and  then,  finally,  the  matter  would  come 
up  for  serious  consideration  later,  when  the  various  fishery  interests 
could  be  heard. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  for  the  fishing  interests 
to  be  represented  now.  I  assume  that  many  of  their  men  who  are 
familiar  with  certain  phases  of  the  question  are  in  the  field,  all  the  way* 
from  southeast  Alaska  to  Bering  Sea;  but  of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
for  them  to  speak  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill;  therefore  we  will  have  that  section  printed  in  the 
record  at  this  point.     That  is  the  section  with  reference  to  the  tax. 

Section  1  of^the  bill  (S.  5856)  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  oMenihl^d,  That  every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  canning,  curing, 
or  preserving  fish  or  manufacturing  fish  or  fishery  products  within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees  and  taxes  therefor  and 
tiiereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  the  said  business  and  output  as  follows: 

For  each  fish  trap  used  for  taking  salmon  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  except  the 
Yukon  River,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  for  each  purse  seine,  thirty  cents  per 
feithom  per  annum;  for  all  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  nets^ 
gill  nets,  and  trammel  nets,  one  cent  per  fathom  per  annum;  canned  salmon,  per  case, 
according  to  the  species,  pink  or  humpback,  five  cents;  dog  or  chum,  five  cents;  coho 
or  medium  red,  seven  cents;  king  or  spring,  eleven  cents;  red  or  sockeye,  eleven  cents; 

Sickled  salmon  of  all  species,  fifteen  cents  per  barrel;  pickled  salmon  bellies,  one 
ollar  per  barrel;  salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds; 
fish  oil  and  whale  oil,  twelve  cents  per  barrel;  and  fertilizer,  fifty  cents  per  ton,  except 
when  made  from  sharks  or  from  offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries  or  salteries. 

All  licenses  for  fishing  appliances  shall  be  designated  by  consecutive  numbers  and 
shall  indicate  the  kind  and  dimensions  of  the  particular  appliance  for  which  the  license 
is  issued  and  the  name  of  the  person  owning  the  same.  The  owner  of  each  fishing 
appliance  shall  have  affixed  thereto  a  ta^,  brand,  or  lettered#otice  bearing  the  license 
niunber  and  the  number  of  the  district  m  which  issued.  In  the  case  of  movable  ap- 
paratus, this  tag  or  brand  shall  be  placed  so  that  it  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  with- 
out interfering  with  the  operation  of  said  apparatus. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  1  refers  to  the  tax  upon  the  fishery  prod- 
ucts, as  you  have  stated.  This  was  included  in  the  draft  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  because  a  section  upon  that  subject  is  embraced  in 
the  present  law  and  we  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some 
reference  to  it  at  least  in  the  suggested  change. 

Senator  Overman.  By  the  way,  I  have  been  told  that  the  first  fish 
trap  ever  used  was  built  on  the  i  adkin  River  in  North  Carolina,  for 
catching  shad. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fish  wheel. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Alaska  fisheries  got  the  idea  for  their  fish 
traps  from  that  original  trap  built  on  the  Yadkin  River.  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Union  Army  found  that  fish  trap  down 
there  that  some  countryman  had  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
got  a  patent  on  it  or  not,  but  that  is  the  wheel  that  is  used  out  West, 
it  is  said.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know  whether  that  was  so  or  not.  It 
was  first  made  by  an  old  farmer  on  the  Yadkin  River. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  was  for  catching  shad. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  However,  I  nope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
interrupting  you. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  might  state  what  the  provision  was  in 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  tax.  As  the  bill  is  introduced,  it  has  still  further  increased  these 
figures. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  original  law,  or  the  law  now  in  existence, 
provides  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  on  all  grades  of  salmon  canned  in 
Alaska.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  straight  4-cent  tax  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  a  straight,  flat,  4-cent  tax  on  all  kinds  of 
salmon.  The  various  kinds  of  salmon  now  bring  various  market 
prices.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  market  value 
of  red  sahnon  and  king  salmon  and  dog  salmon  or  chum,  or  the  hump- 
back, and  it  was  thought  by  the  department  that  there  should  be 
some  distinction  made  m  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  different  grades 
of  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  was  because  of  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  product  ? 

Dr.  EVERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  product. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  the  only  tax  they  have  now — 4  cents  a 
case  on  salmon  in  Alaska  ? 

Dr,  EvERMANN.  Under  the  present  law;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  your  revenue  under  that  tax? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  Under  the  present  schedule  of  taxation  on  canned 
products  and  on  the  various  other  fishery  products,  such  as  oil,  fer- 
tilizer, salted  salmon,  and  so  on,  the  revenue  for  1911  was  $116,332. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  your  estimated  revenue  under  your  pro- 
posed tax  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Under  the  figures  which  the  bureau  suggested, 
the  revenue 

The  Chairman.  JusjJ  state  what  those  figures  were.  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  •f'&S  revenue  would  be  $186,196  on  the  catch  of 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  Tha^  is  on  the  1911  catch? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ye^  sir.  Now,  the  rate,  as  suggested  by  the 
department,  was  as  follows:  On  pink  or  humpback,  4  cents  per  case. 

Senator  Overman.  That  has  been  increased  in  this  bill  to  5  cents. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;. that  has  been  increased  to  5  cents.  On 
dog  or  chum  we  suggested  4  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  no  increase  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  there  is  no  increase  on  those  two.  On  coho, 
or  medium  red,  5  cents.     That  would  be  an  increase  of  1  cent. 

Senator  Overman.  The  bill  says  7  cents. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  in  the  bill;  but  the  department  suggested 
5  cents.  And  on  king  or  spring,  7  cents  was  suggested,  whicn  is  an 
increase  of  3  cents.  On  red  or  sockeye  we  suggested  7  cents  instead 
of  the  present  law — 4  cents. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (or  the  department)  is  not 
primarily  concerned^  with  this  question.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  and  these  figures  were  sub- 
mitted merely  as  suggestive. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  reasons  you  may  desire 
to  give  for  these  suggested  increases  I  will  say  this,  doctor:  Before 
this  bill  was  introduced  I  made  the  increases  over  those  suggested  by 
the  department. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Stated  briefly,  we  will  say  that  the  changes  the 
department  suggested  were  for  two  reasons:  First,  a  differential  rate, 
because  the  canned  products  does  not  all  have  the  same  market  value, 
and,  second,  that  canned  salmon  has  increased  in  value  since  1906, 
when  the  present  law  went  into  effect.  The  rates  of  4,  5,  and  7 
correspond  more  nearly  to  the  present  current  prices  of  panned 
salmon  than  4  cents  does.  But  the  increase  was  not  as  great  in 
proportion  as  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  canned  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  the  increases 
of  prices  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  allow  you  to  go  on,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably cover  all  those  points  which  enter  into  our  minds,  and  we  will 
therefore  wait  until  you  get  through. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  I  can  put  that  in  right  now,  Senator. 

The  market  prices  of  canned  salmon  in  190§  compared  with  those 
in  1911  are  as  follows:  Dog  or  chum,  1906,  $2.87  per  case;  1911, 
$3.72. 

Humpback  or  pink,  1906,  $3  per  case;  1911,  $3.94. 

Coho  or  silver,  1906,  $3.63  per  case;  1911,  $5.67. 

Red  or  sockeye,  1906,  $3.77,  as  against,  in  1911,  $6.33. 

King  or  spring,  1906,  $3.78,  as  against,  1911,  $6.48.  All  for  a  case 
of  4  dozen  cans  of  1  pound  each. 

Senator  Overman.  What  caused  that  great  increase  from  $3  to 
$6  on  king  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  could  possibly  be  explained  better  by  Mr. 
Dorr  or  Capt.  Moser,  who  are  in  the  commercial  business. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  has  there  been  a  steady  increase  since 
1906,  or  during  any  year  since  1906  have  the  prices  been  lower? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  the  figures  here.  Senator,  to  show  what 
the  prices  have  been  from  year  to  year  since  1906.  My  impression 
is  that  the  increase  has  been  more  or  less  gradual  and  more  or  less 
regular,  but  I  can  not  speak  with  authority  on  that  point. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  combination  in  this  fish  business  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

The  rates  which  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  suggested  were  believed 
to  be  all  that  the  business  would  stand  and  would  be  found  as  high 
as  would  be  just. 
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Senator  Overman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  methods  of 
disposing  of  this  commodity  ?  How  is  it  sold  ?  Are  the  services  of 
middlemen  and  brokers  utilized  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  subject  to 
answer  the  question  as  fully  as  it  ought  to  be  answered. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  the  prices  you  have  given  the  retail  prices 
or  the  wholesale  prices  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  wholesale  prices.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  I  think  you  have  them  too  high.  I  have  never 
known  of  prices  as  high  as  vou  have  given. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  all  of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  handling  of 
the  salmon  these  gentlemen  representing  the  companies  can  tell  very 
much  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  can.  But  through  sec- 
tion 1 

Senator  Overman.  Before  you  go  on  with  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  What  becomes  oi  this  revenue  ?  Does  it  go  into  the 
Treasury  like  other  funds  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  goes  into  the  Treasury  like  other  funds ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  collects  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  a  certain  part  of  it  the  canners  who  maintain 
private  hatcheries  receive  exemptions,  in  proportion  to  the  salmon  fry 
thev  liberate. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  they  get  a  rebate? 

The  Chairman.  That  subject  is  covered  in  another  section  of  the 

bill. 

Senator  Bourne.  Take  the  salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  Doctor. 
Is  not  that  used  pretty  largely  up  there  as  a  matter  of  food,  or  is  it 
shipped  out  ?     Is  there  much  of  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  amount  is  not  ^eat.  As  to  what  proportion 
of  it  is  used  locally  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  think  there  would  be  quite  a  demand  locally 
for  that  food  as  a  food  supply.  Now,  why  should  we  tax  that  fooa 
supply  consumed  locally  and  which  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  locality  ? 

l5r.  EvERMANN.  As  1  say,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  show  what  per- 
centage of  it  is  consumed  locally. 

We  suggested  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  smoked  salmon  in  bulk. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  present  tax? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  present  tax  is  5  cents. 

^'Salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  7  cents  per  100  pounds.'' 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  present  tax  on  fish  oil  and  whale  oil  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ten  cents  per  barrel.  Well,  that  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  present  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  fish  oil  the  present  tax  is  10  cents? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. : 

Senator  Bourne.  What  was  your  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  su^estion  was  10  cents.  Fertilizer  20  cents 
per  ton,  the  present  law.     w'e  suggested  50  cents  per  ton. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  suggested  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  except  when  made  from  sharks  or  from 
offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries  or  salteries,  when  we  suggested 
no  tax,  to  encourage  the  use  of  refuse. 

Senator  Bourne.  To  encourage  the  use  of  by-products  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  top  of  page  2,  about  the  fish  traps 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  all  new.  At  the  present  there  is  no  tax, 
I  believe,  on  fish  traps. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  how  many  traps  they  have  up 
there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  tell,  Senator,  just  how  many  there  are  in 
all  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  catch  is  for  a 
trap? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  very  large.  A  trap  is  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bower 
has  the  number  of  traps  in  operation  in  1911. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  132  stake  traps  all  told. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  132  traps  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Sjenator  Overman.  What  was  the  catch  of  salmon  ? 

Dr  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Bower  has  a  table  showing  the  entire  catch 
and  the  catch  by  traps  also. 

Mr.  Bower.  1  have  figures  here  showing  the  catch  by  apparatus 
during  the  year  1911. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  You  might  read  the  catch  by  traps. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  catch  by  traps  during  the  year  1911  was 
12,456,836  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Pounds? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  number  of  fish. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  not  got  it  in  pounds  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  number  of  individual  salmon. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  total  number  of  the  five  species  of  salmon 
caught. 

Senator  Overman.  How  manj^  traps  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Bower.  As  I  remember  it,  132  stake  traps;  there  were  also 
20  floating  traps. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  traps  owned  by  companies  or  by 
individuals  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  are  owned  chiefly  by  companies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  owned  both  ways.  Doctor. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  companies  are  there  up  there? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  recall  offhand  the  number  of  companies 
interested  in  canning  salmon,  but  Mr.  Bowers  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  competition  between  these  com- 
panies ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  active  competition  in  practically 
all  parts  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  capital  invested  in  the  132  traps? 

Dr.  Evermann.  These  statistics  regarding  the  apparatus,  capital 
invested,  and  disposition  of  product  can  best  be  answered,  Senator, 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  tnat  business.  We  have  tables  prepared, 
however,  which  show  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tables  prepared,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  tables  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  interrupt  to  request  that  Mr.  Bower  give  the 
figures  of  the  fish  caught  by  the  other  apparatus  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  in  comparison  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  there,  Mr.  Bower,  showing  that? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  giving  the  catch  of  salmon  by  species  and 
apparatus  for  each  geographic  section  of  Alaska  during  1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  wdll  make  that  statement  a  part  of  the  record. 
You  might  summarize  it  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  Summarized  it  is:  Catcbi  by  seines — this  is  the  num- 
ber of  individual  salmon — was  20,497,232;  by  gill  nets,  10,747,814; 
by  traps,  12,466,836;  bv  hand  lines,  211,509;  by  spear  or  gaff, 
52,482;  or  a  grand  total  catch  of  salmon  during  the  vear  1911  of 
43,975,873.     The  catch  by  species  is  segregated  here  in  the  table  also. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

Catch  of  salmon  in  1911  ^  by  species  and  apparatus,  for  each  geographic  section  of  Alaska, 


Apparatus  and  species. 


Seines: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink. 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye 

Total 

Gill  nets: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink. 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye . 

Total 

Traps: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye .  — 

Total 

Lines: 

Coho,  or  silver 

King,  or  spring 

Total 

Spears  or  gafiCs: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Red,  or  sockeye .  — 

Total , 

Total: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye.... 

Grand  total 


Southeast 
Alaska. 


Number. 

420,515 

1,826,315 

13,463,726 

396 

1,438,917 


17,149,869 


170,619 
165,749 
230,093 
81,797 
394,428 


1,032,686 


276,206 

734,827 

7,373,011 

18,418 

938,674 


9,341,136 


37,068 
174,441 


211,509 


3,010 
49,472 


52,482 


907,418 

2,716,891 

21,066,830 

275,052 
2,821,491 


27,787,682 


Central 
Alaska. 


Number. 

56,628 

84,438 

248,230 

689 

2,948,126 


3,338,111 


37,697 

78 

254 

23,634 

520,803 


582,466 


89,633 

20,476 

259,072 

34,017 

2,237,586 


2,640,784 


183,958 

104,992 

507,556 

58,340 

5,706,515 


6,561,361 


Western 
Alaska. 


Number. 


9,252 


9,252 


121,971 

174,043 

91,764 

109,722 

8,635,162 


9,132,662 


8,000 
173,823 


3,541 
299,552 


484,916 


129,971 

347,866 

91,764 

113,263 

8,943,966 


9,626,830 


Total. 


Number. 

477, 143 

1,910,753 

13,711,956 

1,085 

4,396,295 


20,497,232 


330,287 
329,870 
322, 111 
215, 153 
9,550,393 


10,747,814 


373,839 
929,126 

7.632,083 
55,976 

3,475,812 


12,466,836 


37,068 
174,441 


211,509 


3,010 
49,472 


52,482 


1,221,347 
3,169,749 

21,666,150 
446,655 

17,471,972 


43,975,873 
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Senator  Bourne.  You  do  not  imagine,  do  you,  Mr.  Bower,  that 
you  get  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  salmon  caught  by  spear 
and  hand  line,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Government  requires  reports  from  individuals 
showing  the  total  number  of  salmon  caught  in  Alaska;  also  state- 
ments by  the  companies  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  statement  is  based  on  these  reports  that 
come  in.  What  is  the  penalty  if  a  man  fails  to  make  a  report  if  he 
catches  a  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  general  fishery  law  of  June  26,  1906,  provides  a 
penalty.     A  section  is  devoted 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  thousand  dollars;  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  or 
three  months  in  jail,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Senator  Overman.  Does  your  table  show  how  much  is  caught  by 
individuals,  as  distinguished  from  companies  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  a  man  was  hungry  and  caught  a  salmon, 
cooked  and  ate  it,  he  is  fined  $1,000  if  he  does  not  make  a  return  to 
the  Government  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  is  no  record  made  of  that.  Senator.  It  is 
only  the  commercial  fishery  regarding  which  reports  are  required. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  table  does  not  include  the  native  fishing,  Mr. 
Bower,  the  Indian  fishing? 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  the  number  of  salmon  taken  by  natives  in  their 
small  stake  nets  is  generally  supposed  to  be  negligible. 

Senator  Overman.  These  companies  use,  in  addition  to  traps, 
other  methods  of  catching  fish? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  They  use  seines,  gill  nets,  purse  seines, 
and  so  on. 

The  fine  fishing,  Senator  Bourne,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a 
certain  portion  of  southeast  Alaska,  and  to  the  king  salmon.  The 
sockeyes  will  never  take  a  hook;  the  silver  do  occasionally;  but  the 
king  does. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  chinook  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  the  king  or  chinook. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  a  sportsman  catches  a  salmon  there  and 
makes  his  return  as  to  his  catch,  does  he  pay  a  tax  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No.  This  is  only  the  commercial  fishery,  includ- 
ing the  canning  of  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  tax  at  the  present  time  on  a  trap 
under  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suggest  $100  tax  on  traps? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  had  this  thought  in  mind:  That  while 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  specifically  to  limit  the  number  of  traps  which 
may  be  fished  in  envy  region  or  the  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
any  particular  kind  m  any  particular  region,  yet  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
in  some  way,  if  possible,  to  discover  some  way  by  which  the  fishing 
in  any  given  region  may  be  limited  or  restricted;  and  if  a  license  tax 
is  placed  upon  the  different  kinds  of  gear,  we  are  of  the  opinoin  that 
it  would  tend  to  limit  fishing — that  is,  it  would  deter  irresponsible 
parties  who  might  engage  in  this  kind  of  fishing.  That,  of  course,  is 
lor  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide. 
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It  probably  is  impracticable  for  the  Government  to  say  that  there 
shall  De  only  so  many  cajmeries  in  a  certain  region  or  that  there  shall 
be  only  so  many  fish  traps  in  Alaska.  You  would  probably  have  to 
license  every  individual  who  made  application  to  fish;  but  if  a  fee  is 
charged  it  would  deter  some  from  making  application  and  establish- 
ing traps.  Moreover,  this  section  goes  along  with  another  section 
farther  on,  which  gives  the  owner  of  the  fish  trap  a  right  to  the  site 
where  he  establishes  his  trap,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  he  should  pay 
something  to  the  Government  for  the  exclusive  right  to  that  particu- 
lar site. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  no  one  has  an  exclusive  right  to  any  fishing 
site.  A  company  has  a  fish  trap  this  year  in  a  certain  place.  In  the 
fall  it  pulls  up  its  piling  upon  which  the  webbing  for  that  trap  was 
placed,  and  the  next  spring,  if  that  company  gets  back  there  first  and 
can  reestablish  its  trap  on  that  site,  well  and  good;  but  if  somebody 
jumps  that  claim,  he  has  no  redress  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mutual  agreement  or  courtesy  or  struggle,  as  the  case  may  be,  among 
the  different  people  or  companies  who  might  want  to  fish  a  certain 
region.  These  two  sections — this  one  and  the  one  farther  along  which 
goes  along  with  the  license — give  with  the  license  the  right  to  continue 
to  hold  that  particular  site. 

The  Chairman.  The  trap  is  one  of  the  important  implements  in 
carrying  on  this  business,  too,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer's  cultivator 
or  plow  is  an  important  implement  in  his  trade. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  although  more  fish  are  caught  by  other 
means  that  by  traps,  nevertheless  trap  fishing  is  one  of  the  important 
methods,  and  the  trap  is  an  important  apparatus,  of  course. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like  to  take  up  that  section  2  and  ask 
jrou  whether  it  would  be  practicable.  What  would  be  the  expense 
incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  section  ?  How  are  you 
^oing  to  get  these  returns  ?  Will  you  have  to  put  in  a  lot  of  assistants 
there  to  check  up  the  correctness  ot  the  returns  made  as  to  the  libera- 
tion of  fry  ? 

Section  2  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  catch  and  pack  of  salmon  made  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation 
of  every  nature  to  the  extent  of  40  cents  for  each  and  every  full  thousand  red  or  king 
salmon  fry  liberated  upon  the  following  conditions: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time,  and,  on  the  appli-- 
cation  of  the  hatchery  owner,  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  cause  such 
private  hatcheries  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character  of  their 
operations,  efl&ciency,  and  productiveness,  and  if  he  approve  the  same  shall  cause 
notice  of  such  approval  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  district  of  Alaska  wherein  any  such  hatchery 
is  located,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owners  of  such  hatchery  of  the  action  taken  by  him. 
The  owner,  agent,  officer,  or  superintendent  of  any  hatchery  the  effectiveness  and 
productiveness  of  which  has  been  approved  as  above  provided  shall,  between  the  30th 
day  of  June  and  the  31st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  make  proof  of  the  number  of 
salmon  fry  liberated  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  30th  day  of 
Jime  by  a  written  statement  under  oath.  Such  proof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  district 
of  Alaska  wherein  such  hatchery  is  located,  and  when  so  filed  shall  entitle  the  respec- 
tive hatchery  owners  to  the  exemption  as  herein  provided ;  and  a  false  oath  as  to  the 
number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  shall  be  deemed  perjury  and  subject  the  offender  to 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof.  Duplicates  of  such  statements  shall  also  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk  or 
deputy  clerk  in  whose  office  the  approval  and  proof  heretofore  provided  for  are  filed  to 
forthwith  issue  to  hatchery  owner,  causing  such  proofs  to  be  filed,  certificates  which 
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Bhall  not  be  transferable  and  of  such  denominations  as  said  owner  may  request  (no  cer- 
tificate to  cover  fewer  than  1,000  fry),  covering  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  fry  so 
proved  to  have  been  liberated;  and  such  certincates  may  be  used  at  any  time  by  the 
person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  to  whom  issued  for  the  payment  pro  tanto 
of  any  license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  or  on  account  of  any  catch  or  pack  of  salmon 
made  by  them  in  Alaska;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  public  officials  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  or  receiving  such  license  fees  or  taxes  to  accept  such  certificates  in 
lieu  of  money  in  payment  of  all  license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  the  pack  of  canned 
salmon. 

Whenever  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  any  hatchery,  after  having  been 
approved  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
ceased  to  merit  such  approval,  the  said  approval  may  be  withdrawn  and  notice  of  such 
revocation  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Division  of  the  District  of  Alas]^  wherein  the  said  hatchery  is 
located.  No  hatchery  owner  shall  obtain  the  rebates  from  the  output  of  any  hatchery 
to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  act  unless  the  efficiency  of  said 
hatchery  has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the 
manner  herein  provided  for;  nor  shall  any  rebate  be  obtained  from  the  output  of  any 
fry  liberated  by  any  private  salmon  hatchery  after  the  revocation  of  such  approval,  or 
in  any  case  after  June  30,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  now,  Senator.  Would  not  it  be 
better  to  have  said  what  they  do  now  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  complying  with  it  or  not  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Before  you  get  to  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
(juestion.  What  does  it  cost  to  administer  these  laws  there  ?  What 
is  the  total  cost  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  When  the  Alaska  salmon  service  was  distinct  from 
the  other  Alaska  matters — fur  seals,  and  so  on — the  appropriation 
was  $7,500  for  expenses,  and  we  had,  to  enforce  the  law,  three  agents — 
a  salmon  agent,  assistant  salmon  agent,  and  a  salmon  inspector. 
Their  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  $7,500,  was  the  total  expense.  Of 
course  three  agents,  three  wardens,  to  look  after  the  fisheries  of  a 
^eat  country  uke  Alaska  is  very  inadequate.  We  should  have  ten 
times  as  many,  but  that  is  the  present  condition.     ♦ 

Senator  Overman.  You  will  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  Recently  the  fur-seal  service,  the  Alaska  salmon 
service,  and  the  fur-bearing  animal  service  of  Alaska  were  combined 
in  one  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  called  the  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  and  the  appropriation  for  that  entire  division  for  all  these 
things — the  fur  seals,  the  support  of  the  natives  on  the  seal  islands, 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  fisheries,  the  enforcement  of  the 
fishery  laws  and  regulations,  the  study  of  the  habits  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations  regarding 
fur-bearing  animals — the  entire  appropriation  is  $100,000  for  the 
current  year,  and  that  is  the  amount  the  Secretary  has  asked  for  for 
this  year. 

Senator  Overman.  The  amount  received  from  the  seal  business  is 
something  like  $300,000. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  was  a  net  revenue  of  something  like  $403,000 
last  year. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  this  is  a  proposed  tax  on  food.  It  would 
cost  to  administer  this,  over  and  atove  what  is  received  from  the 
seal  business,  about  $7,000  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Before  passing  to  section  2,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  there  are  otner  revenues  provided  in  section  1  that  have 
not  been  mentioned  yet. 
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Senator  Boubne*  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question 
in  section  2.  I  want  to  know  what  the  operation  of  that  section, 
what  the  net  retxmis  to  the  Government  under  that  provision  are, 
if  you  have  formed  any  conclusion. 

L)r.  EvERMANN.  The  present  law  permits  private  individuals  or 
companies  to  maintain  hatcheries  in  Alaska. and  about  four  or  five 
private  hatcheries  are  maintained.  I  should  say  also  that  in  return 
for  the  maintaining  of  private  hatcheries  and  liberating  salmon  fry 
the  companies  or  individuals  maintaining  the  hatcheries  are  exempt 
from  taxation  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  their  output. 
Senator  Bourne.  That  is  under  the  present  law  ? 
Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes.  Now,  I  shoxild  say  that  the  salmon  hatch- 
eries— private  salmon  hatcheries — in  Alaska  were  built  and  operated 
by  the  companies  before  thi*?  provision  became  a  law.  They  operated 
the  hatcheries,  one  or  more  of  them,  for  several  years  before  tney  got 
any  exemption  from  taxation  whatever,  and  presumably  they  did  it 
because  they  beUeved  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon,  and  they 
beUeved  if  they  could  hatch  large  numbers  of  salmon  fry  and  turn 
them  loose  that  they  would  share  in  the  resulting  increase  in  salmon. 
Senator  Bourne.  That  is  evident. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  never  thought,  and  of  course  we  can  not 
believe,  that  they  would  reap  all  of  the  reward  from  the  operation  of 
their  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  private  hatcheries  are  there  and  how 
near  together  are  they  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  beUeve  there  are  four  or  five  in  operation  now. 
Senator  Bourne.  Covering  what  part  of  the  territory  ? 
Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  cover  a  very  long  stretch  of  territory.     The 
most  northern  one  is  on  Kodiak  Island  at  Karluk,  operated  by  the 
Alaska    Packers'  Association.     Then    there    are  four  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  north  and 
south  extremes  in  miles  ? 
Mr.  EvERMANN.  I  could  figure  it  out. 
Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  say  it  is  about  a  thousand  miles. 
Senator  Bourne.  What  does  it  cost  the  Government  under  this 
provision  of  the  law  to  keep  check  of  the  fry  liberated  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  cost  to  the  Government  for  that  particular 
phase  of  the  work,  aside  from  the  inspection  of  the  fisheries  and  the 
other  work  in  Alaska,  I  can  not  segregate.  It  would  be  a  very  small 
part  of  our  expense,  and  our  entire  expense  is  small. 

We  proceed  in  this  way  under  the  law:  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  is  authorizied,  in  fact  empowered,  to  inspect  these  private 
hatcheries  and  certify  as  to  their  efficiency.     When  he  has  done  that, 

when  he  has  certified 

Senator  Bourne.  For  how  long  a  period  of  inspection  does  that 
certification  rest  upon?  Does  a  man  simply  go  there  for  a  day  and 
give  a  certificate  that  its  sufficiency  is  O.  K.,  or  does  he  stay  there 
during  all  the  time  of  the  propagation  work  of  the  hatchery  ?  What 
is  the  custom  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  defines  how 
thorough  the  inspection  shall  be,  but  we  have  proceeded  in  this 
way:  With  our  three  men  in  Alaska,  before  the  efficiency  of  any 
hatchery  is  passed  upon,  the  hatchery  is  inspected  by  one  or  more 
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agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Those  people  who  made  those 
inspections  were,  I  believe,  in  every  case  men  who  are  more  or  loss 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  fish  culture.  The  period  devoted  to 
the  inspection  is  necessarily  brief  as  compared  with  the  entire  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  hatchery.  The  hatchery  will  take  eggs  m  the 
fall  and  will  continue  Vo  have  eggs  or  fry  on  hand  until  in  the  spring 
at  least.  We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  man  at  a  hatchery 
for  more  than  a  very  brief  portion  of  that  period;  but  the  man  who 
makes  the  inspection  can  determine  from  the  equipment,  from  the 
troughs,  jars,  and  the  water  supply,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  place, 
and  all  of  the  other  appliances  whether  that  hatchery  is  properly 
equipped  for  doing  goocl  work.  lie  can  tell  by  his  interviews  with 
the  superintendent,  the  fish  culturists,  and  the  foreman  whether  they 
know  anytliing  about  fish  culture  or  not. 

Now,  that  is  about  as  far  as  he  can  go.  He  can  not  stay  there  and 
see  that  they  take  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  say  they  take.  We 
must  trust  to  their  sworn  statement  as  to  that.  He  can  not  stay 
there  and  see  that  all  of  their  eggs  hatch,  or  how  many  of  them  fail 
to  hatch.  He  can  not  be  present  there  all  the  time  till  the  fry  are 
liberated. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  long  is  the  period  of  liberation  of  the  fry? 
How  long  does  that  extend? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  for  different  lengths  of  time  at  the  different 
hatcheries,  but  I  suppose  it  extends  over  a  period  of  from  a  month  to 
two  months. 

Mr.  Bower.  Ordinarily  not  to  exceed  two  months. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  With  a  water  temperature  of  about  56°  the  fish  will  hatch 
out  in  about  60  days  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  south- 
east Alaska.  The  eggs  at  our  hatchery  at  Loring  hatch  in  about  90 
days  with  a  water  temperature  of  40°  to  46°.  They  commence  to 
hatch  in  that  time. 

At  our  western  hatchery,  at  Karluk,  the  temperature  is  below  40°, 
running  along  about  36°  to  37°.  There  we  have  eggs  in  the  basket 
of  one  year  when  the  eggs  of  the  following  year  are  coining  in.  We 
take  eggs  at  Karluk  from  June  to  September  and  October,  so  that 
the  late  fall  eggs  are  frequently  in  the  baskets  when  the  June  eggs 
are  coining  in.     We  have  had  eggs  in  the  baskets  250  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  'Hhe  basket^'  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  basket  is  a  wire  box  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed. 
These  baskets  are  placed  in  troughs  and  covered  with  running  water. 
The  water  must  be  absolutely  pure.  The  baskets  are  looked  over 
every  day  and  the  dead  eggs  removed,  because  at  the  early  stages  after 
the  eggs  are  first  fertilized  they  are  very  delicate  and  tender  until  the 
eyespot  appears.  Salmon  eggs  take  a  great  deal  longer  than  other 
kinds  of  nsn.  For  example,  take  the  shad  on  the  Chesapeake,  the 
average  eggs  hatch  out  in  very  few  days,  whereas  the  period  lor  salmon 
is  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  say,  it  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  With  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  it  will  take  60  days.  We 
have  no  temperatures  of  that  kind  in  Alaska.  About  45  or  46  is  the 
highest.  At  our  hatchery  at  Karluk  the  time  runs  from  100  to  250 
days. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  One  helpful  point  to  touch  upon  would  be  what 
length  of  time  elapses  between  the  date  when  you  liberate  your  first 
fry  in  any  year  to  the  last  plantings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  that  question  depends  upon  the  locality.  In 
southeast  Alaska,  where  our  fish  hatch  out  more  rapidly,  they  com- 
mence to  hatch  about  February.  By  the  end  of  March  that  hatchery 
is  pretty  well  cleaned  of  its  fry.  However,  at  our  hatcheries  we  have 
large  nursery  ponds  in  which  the  fry  are  placed,  and  we  hold  them  in 
these  ponds  and  in  the  troughs  till  we  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently 
aged  to  maintain  themselves.  We  believe  that  if  you  can  hold  fry- 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  protect  themselves  against  their  enemies — and  their 
enemies  are  numerous — ^we  will  have  better  results.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged, as  I  shall  explain  to  the  committee  when  I  have  my  hearing, 
in  experimenting  with  food  for  fry 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  out  the  point  I  had  in 
roind  in  connection  with  the  question,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you 
asked  as  to  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  liberating  of  the 
fry  and  the  final  liberation  of  the  last  fry.  It  is  a  long  penod,  not 
only  several  weeks,  but  two  or  more  months  at  least. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  last  of  our  fry  at  our  Loring  hatchery  are  usuallj 
liberated  by  the  end  of  March,  whereas  at  our  Karluk  hatchery  it  is 
frequently  August  before  the  last  are  liberated. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  that  to  have  an  inspector  who  could  personally 
be  presen  t 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  be  an  impossibility. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  practically  require  him  to  be  there  all 
the  time. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  the  operation  of  section  2  depends  entirely 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  individual  operating  the  hatchery.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  I  think  that  can  be  said.  The  inspector  can 
certify  that  the  hatchery  is  a  well-equipped  hatchery ;  that  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  appear  to  be  capable  men;  and  tiien 
assume  that  the  company  wiU  conduct  that  plant  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  equipment.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  saying  that 
that  hatchery  is  an  efficient  hatchery. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  in  order  to  check  up  the  number  of  fry 
liberated,  you  have  to  take  the  statement  of  the  managemant  of  the 
hatchery.  What  is  the  rebate  that  has  been  made  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law  to  the  fi^ve  private  hatcheries  in  existence,  in  dollars  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  rebate  is  the  tax  on  10  cases  for  every  thousand 
fry  liberated. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  amount  in  dollars  per  annum  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  40  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The 
exemption  from  taxation  in  1911  amounted  to  $42,647,  as  I  have  it 
in  this  table. 

Senator  Bourne.  $42,000. 

The  Chairman.  WLat  was  the  tax  ?  If  there  had  been  no  exemp- 
tion, what  would  the  companies  and  the  fishermen  have  had  to  pay 
out? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  would  have  had  to  pay  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  rebate  equaled  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax  ? 
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Dr.  EVERMANN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  license  tax  on  the  various  fishery  products  in 
1911  was  $116,332.03.  On  canned  salmon  alone,  wliich  is  the  only 
factor  we  are  considering  now,  the  tax  was  $112,952,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  was  $42,647. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  $112,000  was  the  tax  upon  the  catch  and 
pack  of  salmon 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  canned  salmon  alone;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  had  been  no  rebate  allowed  they 
would  have  paid-in  taxes  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and  odd 
dollars  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  all  you  received  was  $70,000  net.  In 
other  words,  they  were  allowed  a  credit  of  $42,000  against  $112,000? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  return  for  that  $42,000  they 
operated  five  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  does  it  cost  to  erect  a  hatchery  ?  Sup- 
pose the  Government  had  five  hatcheries  of  that  kind;  what  would 
it  cost  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  cost  in  Alaska,  of  course,  is  very  considerable. 
I  could  not  speak  offhand  as  to  the  cost  of  these  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  you  not  give  us  an  estimate.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  understood  that  the  Loring  or  Naha  hatch- 
ery, operated  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  has  cost  consider- 
ably over  $100,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  hatchery  on  the  Naha  River  has  a  capacity  of 
1 10,000,000  eggs.  Of  course  it  has  been  added  to.  Our  water  system 
has  been  quite  extensively  improved.  We  have  a  water  system  there 
to  get  water  for  the  hatchery  on  which  we  have  laid  some  19,000  feet 
of  8-inch  and  6-inchpipe  from  a  spring.  We  have  built  extensive 
ponds  for  the  fry.  We  are  building  other  ponds  now.  We  are  also 
building  ponds  to  see  if  we  cannot  raise  some  natural  food  for  the  fry. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  you  figure  the  cost  of  the  five 
private  hatcheries  to  be? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  not  speak  of  any  excepting  our  own.  We  have 
one  equipped  for  55,000,000,  and  we  have  one  with  a  capacity  of 
110,000,000  eggs.  The  other  private  hatcheries  are  small.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  run  over,  the  largest  one,  10,000,000  eggs.  They  are 
very  small. 

Senator  Bourne.  All  the  hatcheries  together  probably  do  not  pro- 
duce more  than  200,000,000  eggs  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Probably  200,000,000  eggs  would  cover  it,  per  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  cost  of  your  largest  hatchery  is  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  fully  that.  We  have  never  kept  our  hatchery 
cost  separate.  That  is  our  running  expenses  have  always  been, 
included.     I  can  give  you  the  total  expenditure 

The  Chairman.  We  can  bring  that  out  more  fully  when  you  make 
your  statement.  Captain,  which  I  think  probably  would  be  better. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  one  moment:  that  is,  our  total 
expenditures  to  date.  We  have  operated  the  Karluk  hatchery  since 
1896  and  the  Loring  hatchery  we  nave  operated  since  1900.  It  was 
built  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901.  Those  two  hatcheries  together — I 
have  the  data  somewhere — ^have  cost  us  to  date  about  $475,000. 
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Senator  Boubne.  With  a  capacity  of  160,000,000  eggs  per  annum? 

Mx.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  that  hatchery  cost  you  $475,000 
that  includes  the  initial  cost  and  then  the  actual  cost  of  operation  of 
the  plant? 

MX.  MosER.  The  rebate  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  them  since  1896 — ^for  16  years — and 
the  other  one  since  1900 — 12  years 

Mr.  Mo'sER.  Our  total  expenses  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  are 
$229,758. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
depreciation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  depreciation  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  our  Fortmann  hatchery  from  the  date  of  building  to 
December  31,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  credit  for  rebates  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  with  no  credit  for  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  rebate  you  have 
received  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  the  hatchery  at  Karluk,  operating  since  1906,  the 
cost  has  been  $244,407.     The  total  for  the  two  hatcheries  is  $474,166. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  credit  of  what  for  rebates  through  that 
period  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  With  a  credit  for  rebates  during  that  period  of 
$199,800. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nearly  half  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  it  is  the  diflFerence  between  $474,000  and 
$200,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  your  estimates,  Captain,  as  I  understand 
you,  make  no  charge  for  depreciation  and  have  no  allowance  for 
interest.     It  is  just  the  actual  expense  in  dollars? 

Mr.  MosER.  1  es,  sir*  It  does  not  include  surveying,  superin- 
tendent, transportation,  office  expenses,  and  so  forth.  It  is  simply 
the  construction  and  maintenance  without  interest. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  will  be  helpful,  I  think,  to  call  attention  to  the 
cost  of  producing  fry  in  Alaska  at  the  Federal  hatcheries,  and  then 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  production  of  salmon  fry  in  private 
hatcheries.  The  Government  has  two  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska, 
one  at  Yes  Lake,  southeast  Alaska,  and  one  at  Afognak,  in  middle 
Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  give  us  their  capacity  and  their  cost  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  capacity  of  the  hatchery  at  Yes  Lake  is 
72,000,000  fry? 

Senator  Bourne.  Seventy- two  million  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  operating  that  hatchery  is 
about  26  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The  cost  at  the  Afognak  hatchery 
is  about  50  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  fry  which  the  private  hatcheries  liberate  is  40  cents  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  to  the  Government  in 
rebates  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  cost  to  the  Government  in  operating  its  own 

hatcheries  is- 

Senator  Bourne.  Thirty-eight  cents  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  38  cents  on  an  average.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  fry  which  it  gets  from  the  private  hatcheries  in 
the  way  of  rebates  is  40  cents  per  thousand,  so  that  practically 
they  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  also  include  the  general  cost  of  admin- 
istration and  inspection  and  so  on,  or  is  that  simply  the  rebate  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  includes  simply  the  hatchery  operation. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  cost  of  those  two  plants  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  initial  appropriations  were  $25,000  each. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  represent  an  outlay  of  more  than  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^ outlay"? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Cost  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Bower.  Cost  of  constructing  the  station  and  equipping  it 
ready  for  operation. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  hatcheries  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Karluk  and  Loring  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  greater  than  the  Karluk  hatchery. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  greater  than  the  Karluk  hatchery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  con- 
nection in  regard  to  the  cost  of  hatcheries.  We  had  under  con- 
sideration in  our  company  the  moving  of  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  a 
better  location.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  president  of  the 
company,  he  said  to  me,  '^Ir  you  can  move  that  hatchery  to  the 
new  location  for  $75,000  go  ahead.''  I  looked  over  the  field  and  I 
concluded  I  could  not  do  it  for  $75,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  your  larger  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  the  smaller  hatchery.  The  one  with  a  capacity  of 
55,000,000  eggs,  to  build  it  up  and  increase  its  capacity  to  100,000,000 
eggs. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  initial  cost  of  equipment  of  those 
two  hatcheries,  Capt.  Moser? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  initial  cost  was.  We 
have  never  kept  any  exact  record  of  construction.  You  see  we 
operate  canneries  near  the  hatcheries,  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  not  always  been  included.  Our  hatchery  expenditures  combine 
construction,  improvements,  and  maintenance. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  would  the  fishing  interests  of  Alaska  rather 
do — would  they  rather  erect  their  own  hatcheries  and  get  the  rebate 
they  receive  now  or  would  they  rather  have  the  Government  erect  its 
own  hatcheries  and  operate  them  independently  of  the  fishing  inter- 
ests themselves  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  rather  operate  our  own  hatcheries.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  can  operate  our  hatcneries  as  economically  as  the  Gov- 
ernment can  and  with  equally  as  good  results. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  under  the  system  of  receiving  a  40-cent 
rebate.  From  a  business  standpoint  your  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
year  would  show  greater  profit  than  if  the  Government  operated  its 
own  hatcheries  and  you  received  no  rebates  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  average  profit 
that  we  have  made  on  our  hatcheries  for  the  past  six  yeai-s  has  been 
$43.84,  or  0  016  of  1  percent  per  year,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  interest  on  the  investment — just  the  operating  expense. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  profit  on  what.  Captain? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  That  is  the  profit  we  have  made  by  the  rebate  system. 
That  is  the  difference  between  what  it  has  cost  us  to  operate  those 
two  hatcheries;  just  the  running  expenses  and  the  amount  we  have 
received  by  rebates  in  the  six  years,  which  is  $263.05,  or  $43.84  per 
year  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  rebate,  then,  has  practically  run  the  hatch- 
eries? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  run  the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  And  according  to  the  doctor^s  statement  at  a  little 
greater  cost  to  the  Government  than  its  own  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  year 
or  more  ago,  asking  their  prices,  and  in  a  letter,  under  date  of  March 
28,  1910,  they  gave  the  cost  at  Yes  Bay  per  1,000  salmon  fry  at  41 
cents  in  1907,  37  cents  in  1908,  and  34  cents  in  1909,  or  an  average 
cost  of  37  cents.  The  doctor,  I  think,  gives  the  average  cost  at  26 
cents. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  These  figures  are  for  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  on  the  maximum  output  of  the  hatchery. 
If  the  hatchery  does  not  turn  out  a  maximum  supply,  these  figures 
are  increased  proportionately. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  these  figures  actual  for  what  has  happened,  or  are 
they  based  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  Government  hatcneries  without 
regard  to  results  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  figures  so  far  as  Yes  Bay  is  concerned  are  based 
on  the  full  capacity  of  the  hatchery  for  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  hatchery  run  to  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Yes  Bay  hatchery  ran  to  full  capacity  last  year — 
72,000,000.  But  at  Afognak,  where  the  cost  was  considerably  higher, 
the  output  was  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  turn  out  the  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  run  of  salmon  did  not  warrant.  There  were  not 
eggs  enough  to  fill  the  hatchery;  only  30,000,000  eggs,  approximately, 
were  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then.  Doctor,  you  may  proceed  with  ref- 
erence to  that  section. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  say  that  this  so-called  rebate  system 
siinply  means  this:  That  the  Government  is  buying  salmon  fry. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  effect  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  In  effect,  yes;  and  the  Government  does  that  in 
other  places.  It  buys  trout  eggs  and  salmon  eggs  and  various  other 
kinds  of  eggs  from  private  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  whether  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  in  Alaska  or  not 
is  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  bureau  think  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  would  be  very  glad  if  Congress  would 
provide  a  large  number  of  Federal  hatcheries  for  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  would  be  necessary, 
but  certainly  a  very  much  greater  number  than  now  exists.  There 
are  now  seven,  all  told,  in  Alaska.  There  should  be  many  more  than 
that. 

Senator  Bourne.  Many  times  more  than  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  many  times  more  than  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  can  be 
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kept  up  is  through  the  operation  of  numerous  hatcheries  in  many 
dinerent  places  and  in  each  particular  fishing  region.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  salmon  spread  from  one  stream  to  another, 
but  the  assumption  is  that  they  do  not  spread  indefinitely.  They 
spread  some,  undoubtedly,  but  the  bulk  of  salmon  hfi^tched  in  any 
given  reffion  will  be  caught  in  that  given  region,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  Keep  the  fisheries  in  all  regions  going,  it  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  hatcheries  in  all  these  regions. 

Senator  Bourne.  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that  private  interests 
operating  canneries  can  operate  hatcheries  much  cneaper  than  the 
Grovemment  can  operate  hatcheries,  not  being  in  the  canning  busi- 
ness.    What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Of  course,  a  hatchery 
is  an  entirelv  different  proposition  from  a  cannery. 

Senator  Bourne.  Absolutely;  but  the  hatchery  can  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  cannery,  can  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  in  the  same  general  region,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  same  building. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  frequently  separated  by  considerable 
distances  also. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  are  operated  by  different 
individuals;  that  is,  the  force  in  a  cannery  is  not  available  for  operat- 
ing the  hatchery,  and  conversely. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  the  general  overhead  charges  for  both 
would  apply.  You  are  operating  a  larger  force  with  one  unit.  To 
my  mind  it  is  absolutely  apparent  that  private  enterprise  running 
canneries  can  operate  hatcheries  much  cheaper  than  the  Government 
can  run  hatcheries  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  Government  had  15  or  20  hatcheries, 
it  would  conduct  them  proportionately  much  cheaper  than  it  does 
two  or  three. 
.   Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Not,  however,  if  they  were  spread,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  an  extent  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  iniles.  If  the 
units  were  sufficiently  close  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  that,  but 
these  hatcheries  would  be  independent  units.  You  could  buy  your 
supplies  in  one  operation  and  get  the  advantage  of  discounts  and 
wholesale  prices  and  bulk  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  had  20.  or  30  hatcheries,  it 
would  very  largely  do  its  own  distribution  and  transportation. 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes;  if  it  had  enough  it  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  hatcheries  we  have  in 
the  State  ot  Washington,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  State  hatcheries  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  State  hatcheries  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  there  are  several. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  22.     Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  20  at  least. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  they  have  Federal  hatcheries  as  well. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  your  gross  annual  expense  is  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  The  last  estimate  I  had  was  based  on  16  hatcheries 
and  was  about  $100,000.     I  do  not  know  what  the  State  appropria- 
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tions  are  now,  but  I  thought  1  would  bring  that  point  out  here,  i^ 
connection  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Evermann's,  that  we  needed 
several  times  the  present  number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  at  all,  because  in  my  own  State  we  maintain  twenty-odd 
State  hatcheries,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Federal  hatcheries. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Following  out  the  same  proportion,  we  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  hundred  Federal  hatcheries  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Federal  Government,  if  I  mav  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest, also  has  several  hatcheries  on  the  Columbia  River  in  addition 
to  those  the  chairman  mentioned.  You  will  remember.  Senator,  the 
one  on  the  White  Salmon  and  one  on  the  Clakamas  Rivers. 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes;  and  the  State  has  several. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  also,  all  the  taxes  on  the 
fisheries  in  the  State  go  back  to  the  fisheries.     In  Alaska  they  do  not. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  your  opinion  that  all  the  taxes  levied  on 
fishing  industry  in  Alaska  should  be  appropriated  for  the  extension 
and  protection  of  that  industry  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  By  all  means.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in 
my  mind.  I  think  a  gieat  deal  of  the  pressure  now  brought  about  to 
increase  the  taxes  on  the  Alaska  fisheries  comes  from  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  where  this  additional  monev  is  wanted  for  interior  improve- 
ment—building roads  and  so  forth. " 

The  Chairman.  We  can  go  into  that  a  little  more  fully  later  on, 
gentlemen.     I  think  we  had  better  go  on  now  with  these  schedules. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Going  back  to  the  schedule  of  taxes,  page  2,  line 
3.  The  purse  seine,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  fishing  apparatus  to  regulate.  A  trap  has  a  definite  loca- 
tion and  it  can  be  inspected  from  time  to  time.  A  purse  seine  is 
movable.  It  can  be  used  here  or  there  or  any  place.  Fish  may  get 
by  it  when  it  is  fished  here,  but  the  purse  seine  can  follow  them  up 
and  get  another  chance  at  them  and  still  another,  and  there  is  always 
the  danger,  of  course,  of  the  purse  seine  being  operated  in  prohibited 
waters — that  is,  too  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream  or  in  the  mouth 
of  a  stream,  which  might  be  unlawful. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  thought  that  a  tax  of  30  cents  per  fathom 
on  purse  seins  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to,  on  an  average? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  purse  seines  are  from  200  to  300  fathoms.  On 
a  purse  seine  200  or  300  fathoms  in  length  the  tax  would  be  from  $60 
to  $90;  150  to  300  fathoms  would  make  $45  to  $60.  It  would  be  a 
httle  higher,  perhaps,  on  the  average  purse  seine  than  on  the  average 
trap.     Personally  I  believe  that  is  proper.     [Reading:] 

For  all  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  nets,  gill  nets,  and 
trammel  nets,  1  cent  per  fathom  per  annum. 

The  question  of  canned  salmon  and  all  the  other  matters  we  have 
already  considered,  I  believe. 

The  third  clause  of  this  section  simply  provides  a  method  of  tagging 
the  apparatus. 

Section  2,  regarding  the  so-called  rebates,  I  think  we  have  dis- 
cussed sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  would  you  advocate  doing  away  with  this 
rebate  system  without  some  provision  or  assurance  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  establish  hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 
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Dr.  EvEEMANN.  I  would  not.     I  believe  that  it  is  proper  to  encour- 

e  private  individuals  to  operate  hatcheries  so  long  as  the  Federal 

vernment  does  not  do  it  adequately;  but  whenever  provision  is 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  have,  even  approximately,  the 
necessary  number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  rebate  system  should  be 
continued  that  it  should  be  continued  as  it  is  now — that  is,  that  the 
hatcheries  should  get  a  rebate  on  the  full  number  of  fry  liberated  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  2,  line  4,  suggests  a  slight  change  in  the 
wording.  Instead  of  the  exemption  of  taxation  on  10  cases  of  salmon 
for  every  thousand  fry  liberated  we  simply  put  it  40  cents  for  each 
thousand  fry. 

The  Chairman.  That  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  will  amount  to  a  little  less  under  the  proposed 
schedule.  v 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  on  the  present  tax. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Dr.  FvERMANN.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  think  these 
hatcheries  should  receive  full  credit  or  rebate  for  the  full  amount  of 
fry  liberated,  or  should  they  be  considered  as  under  obligation  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  themselves  because  they  reap  largely 
the  benefit  ?  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  fry  released  oy  Capt . 
Moser's  hatchery,  for  instance,  may  be  caught  by  some  other  company 
in  the  fishery  business,  but  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  I  think,  that 
he  gets  considerable  benefit  because  of  the  fry  released. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
figure  out  any 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  would  be  done  would  have  to  be 
an  arbitrary  proposition. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  If  an  equitable,  arbitrary  division  of  benefits  could 
be  made,  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
consider  a  hatchery  run  by  themselves  as  of  considerable  benefit, 
because  they  started  and  maintained  them  long  years  before  this 
rebate  was  allowed.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  that,  the 
Federal  Government  operates  hatcheries 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  fully,  Captain,  when  you 
make  your  statement.  That  is  one  of  the  important  questions  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  this  statement 
for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Evermann  and  the  committee  in  connection 
with  section  1:  While  the  proposed  trap  license  of  $100  a  year  is 
double  that  in  any  State,  we  have  concluded,  speaking  for  the  gentle- 
men that  are  interested  with  me  and  for  myself,  representing  various 
interests,  not  to  oppose  that  $100  trap  Ucense,  but  we  shafl  strenu- 
ously urge  that  the  license  on  all  this  minor  gear  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  minor  gear? 

Afr.  Dorr.  Other  kinds  of  fishing  gear. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  gill  nets,  trammel  nets,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  aU  floating  gear. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Would  you  leave  the  tax  on  purse  seines  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  if  it  is  a  question  of  revenue,  I  would;  if  it  is  a 
question  of  regulation,  I  would  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Regulation  is  what  we  had  in  our  minds. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  May  10,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington  J  D,  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Alaska;  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries; 
and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaskan  Salmon  Fisheries. 
Also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr, 
and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  BABTON  W.  EVEBMAIOT— Besamed. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  we  will  now  proceed.  Have  you 
any  further  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  proceed  with  section  3. 

Section  3  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  dam,  barricade,  fence, 
fish  trap,  or  other  fixed  or  stationary  obstruction,  except  for  the  purposes  of  fish  culture 
or  scientific  investigation  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  any  point  where  the  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  is  less  than  500  feet,  or  within  any  salmon  stream  at  or  above  any 
point  where  the  same  is  less  than  500  feet  in  width,  or  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth 
of  any  salmon  stream  less  than  500  feet  in  width,  with  the  purpose  or  result  of  capturing 
salmon  or  preventing  or  impeding  their  ascent  to  their  spawning  grounds;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  have  any 
and  all  such  imlawful  obstructions  removed  or  destroyed. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  3  diiTers  from  the  present  law  in  these 
respects:  First,  it  permits  the  placing  of  barricades  for  scientific 

Eurposes — j>urposes  of  investigation.     It  strikes  out  the  word  ^^red.'' 
ti  the  old  law  it  said  '  ^Any  red  salmon  streams.''     We  make  it  so  as 
to  read  '  ^Any  salmon  streams.'' 

It  increases  the  500-yard  limit  to  600,  and  that  distance  of  600  yards 
is  preserved  throughout  all  of  the  sections  which  follow.  Those  I 
believe  are  the  essential  features  of  section  3. 

The  Chairman.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  increase  of 
600  yards  from  the  mouth  oi  any  salmon  stream  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  simply  affords  a  little  better  protection. 
Frequently  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line  may  be  such  that  if 
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fishing  is  permitted,  say,  within  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  it  will  result  just  the  same  as  if  you  are  fishing  in  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  any  conditions  in  Alaska  that  war- 
rant this  increase  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  understand  that  there  are  places  where  that 
condition  exists,  and  the  field  agents  for  that  reason  have  recom- 
mended that  slight  increase  of  100  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  reports  with  reference  to  particular 
localities  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so.  I  can  not  say  whether  there  are  any 
in  the  published  reports  or  not;  but  that  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  three  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  recommend  these  600-yard  limits  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  think  that  will  meet  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Ihe  fishermen  care  nothing  about  the  increase  from 
500  to  600  yards;  but  the  question  of  including  all  salmon  streams, 
which  covers  pink  and  dog  salmon  streams,  is  a  very,  very  important 
matter  to  us.  Under  the  old  law  we  are  excluded  from  fishing 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  mouth  of  any  red-salmon  stream. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact— I  think  Dr.  Evermann  will  agree  with  us — 
there  are  a  great  many  little  streams  in  Alaska  that  carry  pink 
salmon.  Pink  salmon  ascend  a  small  stream — almost  as  small  a 
stream  as  you  can  imagine — and  these  very  small  streams  are  so 
frequent  there  that  to  include  the  pink-salmon  streams  in  the  pro- 
hibited area  would  practically  shut  out  a  great  deal  of  fishing  along 
the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  these  infinitesimal  streams  that  are  of 
no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  as  spawning  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  of  no  consequence  one  ^ay  or  the  other, 
what  is  the  objection  to  this  increase  in  distance  as  applied  to  all 
these  streams  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  do  not  object  to  the  increase  in  the  distance  as 
applied  to  red-salmon  streams,  but  as  appUed  to  pink-salmon  streams 
we  do  object  to  their  being  included  at  all.  As  Isaid,  Senator,  there 
are  so  many  of  them  and  they  are  so  small;  they  frequently  come 
trickling  down  in  a  locahty  where  fishing  is  carried  on;  and  if  we  are 
prohibited  from  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  pink-salmon  streams  it  is 
going  to  cut  out  a  great  area  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  the  increase  of  100  yards,  or 
the  increase  to  600  yards,  with  this  condition  applied  to  all  salmon 
streams,  will  cut  you  out  of  a  large  fishing  area  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  present  law  pink-salmon  streams  are  not 
regarded  at  all  and  by  this  suggested  change  they  are  included  in 
the  reserved  spaces  or  area,  and  the  inclusion  of  pink-salmon  streams 
would  eliminate  a  great  fishing  field  without,  I  say,  any  corresponding 
benefit  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  nothing  in  this  section  that  says  any- 
thing about  red  or  pink  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  but  under  the  present  law  we  are  simply  pro- 
hibited from  encroaching  upon  the  mouth  of  a  red-salmon  stream. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  bill  leaves  out  the  word  ^^red." 
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Mr.  Dorr.  The  proposed  modification  leaves  out  the  word  ^^red" 
and  makes  the  pronibition  run  against  all  salmon  streams. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  1903  and  the  years  immediately  following  and 
just  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  it  was  urged  that  the 
pink  salmon  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  probably  not  necessary  to 
place  as  much  restriction  upon  them  as  upon  the  red  salmon,  and  that 
view  was  accepted  and  the  word  ^^red"  was  inserted  in  the  present 
law,  and  we  did  not  place  any  restriction  upon  the  nearness  to  the 
stream,  to  the  mouth,  of  fishing  for  pink  salmon  or  humpback.  But 
since  that  time  the  canning  of  the  humpback  has  developed  enor- 
mously, and  the  bureau  feels  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
same  protection  should  be  afforded  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  as 
was  afforded  in  1906  to  the  red  salmon.  We  hardly  feel  that  there 
should  be  any  distinction  now. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Dorr^s  contention.  The 
pink-salmon  streams  as  a  rule  are  small  streams,  and  these  small 
streams,  if  they  carry  salmon  at  all,  will  carry  pink  salmon,  and  many 
of  these  small  streams  are  close  together,  so  close  together  in  some 
cases  that  this  law  would  probably  prohibit  fishing  anywhere  between 
the  mouths  of,  say,  two  adjacent  streams.  That  would  throw  out  a 
considerable  stretch  of  coast  line.  That  is,  I  think,  probably  true. 
But  that  would  not  be  true  in  all  cases.  I  should  say  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  fish  off  the  mouth  of  the 
pink-salmon  stream  just  as  off  the  mouth  of  the  red-salmon  stream. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  bureau  noted  any  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  salmon  off  these  small  streams  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents;  and  I  think  the  fish- 
eries statistics  bear  out  and  justify  that  opinion,  that  the  tiine  has 
come  when  not  even  as  many  pink  salmon  can  be  gotten  as  the  packers 
would  like  to  get  in  all  of  the  places  where  they  have  formerly  fished 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  no  Umitation  as  to  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream,  what  prospects  are  there  of  getting  practi- 
cally all  the  fish  that  go  into  that  stream  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  getting  practically 
all  of  the  fish  that  come  into  a  stream  is  so  great  that  additional  re- 
strictions are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  Umitation,  at  any  rate,  with  reference  to  fishing  off 
the  mouths  of  all  these  streams  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed upon  this  general  principle:  That  every  stream  which  carries 
commercial  fish,  commercial  salmon,  should  be  safeguarded  in  such 
a  way  as  will  result  in  the  continuance  of  that  stream  as  a  salmon 
stream. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  sort  of  salmon  is  found  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  no  matter  what  sort  of  salmon  is  found 
there,  because  all  the  salmon  now  are  valuable,  and  no  stream  should 
be  entirely  depleted. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  pink  salmon 
ascend  the  red-salmon  streams  the  same  as  other  streams  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoBB.  But  that  red  salmon  only  ascends  streams,  as  a  general 
rule,  which  head  in  a  lake  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Therefore,  if  the  red-salmon  streams  are  protected  for 
red  salmon  they  are  likewise  protected  for  pink  salmon. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  pink  salmon  that  go  into  those 
streams. 

Mr.  DoBB.  They  are  protected  for  the  pink  salmon  that  go  into 
those  streams;  while  pink  salmon  do  not  confine  themselves  to  streams 
with  lakes.  They  ascend  all  Uttle  streams  as  well  as  large  ones.  Very 
generally  all  over  the  coast,  in  all  the  httle  inlets,  no  matter  if  they  are 
only  10  feet  wide  or  20  feet  wide,  you  can  see  them  go  up  these  little 
streams.  Now,  literally,  there  is  no  stream  in  Alaska  but  what  carries 
some  salmon. 

The  Chaibman.  What  sort  of  salmon  are  those  going  up  the  stream 
at  Ketchikan,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  DoBB.  They  are  all  pink,  and  this  provision  would  cut  that 
Ketchikan  fishery  out  absolutely. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  ?    Is  there  no  other  stream  there  close  by  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  No ;  it  is  the  only  stream  there  and  the  fishery  would 
be  within  the  prohibited  distance  of  the  mouth  of  that  stream  if  this 
change  is  made  in  the  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  not  fish  outside  of  the  600-yard  Umit  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  No,  sir;  it  is  impracticable  in  that  particular  instance 
to  get  outside  and  do  any  successful  fishing. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  There  is  no  opportunit}^  there.  They  fish  by  seining, 
and  the  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  hauling  seines  at  any  great 
distance  awaj^  from  the  mouth  of  this  creek. 

And  right  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  remark  that  that 
stream  has  been  fished  for  20  years  at  least  without  any  restriction, 
and  there  are  apparently  just  as  many  salmon  there  to-day  as  there 
ever  were.  There  was  a  salmon  saltery  there  before  the  town  of 
Ketchikan.  Tliis  saltery  later  developed  into  a  cannery,  and  now 
the  town  has  grown  up  right  around  tliis  ancient  fishery,  but  the 
fish  are  apparently  as  abundant  as  ever. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  report  on  a  particular  stream.  Doc- 
tor, that  you  have  in  mind  now,  showing  the  need  of  this  restriction  ? 

Dr.  Evebmann.  No,  sir;  not  with. me. 

The  Chaibman.  I  can  see  the  force  of  your  argument  from  a  theo- 
retical standpoint. 

Dr.  Evebmann.  I  can  not  cite  the  committee  to  any  particular 
stream  at  this  moment  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  particular  streams 
are  discussed  in  the  reports.  Probably  they  are,  but  I  do  not  recall 
them  offhand. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  this  strike  you:  Suppose  we  could 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  upon  a 
showing  or  report  that  a  restriction  of  this  kind  was  needed  on  a 
particular  stream,  to  place  a  restriction  on  that  stream,  instead  of 
placing  an  ironclad  restriction  in  the  bill.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  restriction  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Evebmann.  That,  I  think,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Ovebman.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  put  the  ironclad 
restriction  in  and  give  the  Secretary  power  to  suspend  ? 
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Dr.  EvEKMANN.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  myself,  that  that  would 
be  the  better  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  they  could  make  the  showing.  The 
other  way  would  place  the  burden  on  the  Government.  This  way 
puts  the  burden  on  the  man  who  would  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  your  idea  be.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Just  let  the  bill  contain  a  prohibition  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  suspend  in  his  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  putting  the  burden  on  the  fishing  people  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  strikes  me  as  probably  better  than  to 
make  an  ironclad  restriction. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Senator  Overman's  suggestion,  is  seems  to  me^ 
would  work  out  verv  well,  because  it  would  a^ord  protection  to  these 
streams  about  which  we  do  not  know  definitely  until  we  can  find  out 
definitely,  and  then,  if  the  protection  is  founa  to  be  unnecessary,  it 
can  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  probably  it  would  be  well,  right 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  nave  your  views  on  that  phase  of 
it,  if  you  are  prepared  to  give  them  now.  What  I  mean  now  is  not 
on  the  general  features  of  each  section  but  on  this  suggestion  with 
reference  to  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  point  is  fully  covered  by  section  6  of  the 
existing  law,  which  reads  as  follows — that  part  of  it  necessary  to 
cover  me  point: 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be 
limited  or  entirely  prohioited;  and  when,  in  nis  judgment,  the  results  of  fisning 
operations  in  any  streams,  or  off  the  'mouth  thereof,  indicate  that  the  number  oi 
salmon  taken  is  larger  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is 
authorized  to  establish  close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one 
year  or  more  within  such  stream  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to 
permit  salmon  to  increase.    *    *    * 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  phase  covered  in  the  pending  bill  ? 
Mr.  Dorr.  It  covers  your  point  exactly,  I  think,  by  increasing  the 
distance  to  600  yards. 
Senator  Overman.  And  it  is  provided  also — 

That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  persons  interested  shall  be  given  a 
hearing,  of  wnich  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publication;  and  where  the  interested 
parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be  personally  notified  by  a  notice 
mailed  not  less  than  30  days  previous  to  such  hearing. 

I  think  that  would  cover  it,  as  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  provisions  in  this  bill  cover  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  sure  we  had  something  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  7  of  the  present  law  covers  section  6  of 
the  old  law;  but  it  strikes  out  the  last  provision  and  changes  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  extend  the  distance  from  the  stream  mouth 
not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile.  The  present  distance  is  500  yards. 
That  was  the  suggestion,  but  I  believe  that  ''1  nautical  mile/'  while 
it  was  in  the  original  draft,  is  not  in  the  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well  then,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  have  no 
objection  to  having  the  discretion  left  in  the  Secretary  one  way  or  the 
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other,  either  in  the  existing  law  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cover  that 
anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  reasonable  discretion  and 
we  think  the  present  law  covers  that  point  by  increasing  the  distance 
to  the  suggested  distance  of  600  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  will  proceed  to  section  4.  That  refers 
to  the  placing  or  installing  and  operation  of  fish  traps. 

Section  4  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  install  or  operate  any  fish  trap  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  without  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  any  person 
making  application  for  a  license  to  operate  a  fish  trap  first  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce  and  Labor,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an  accurate  survey  of  the  proposed  location,  made 
by  a  competent  surveyor  and  certified  to  by  him,  rfiowing  the  location  thereof  and 
certifying  that  the  said  location  has  been  marked  by  two  piles  or  monuments  at  or 
above  high-water  mark,  that  said  piles  or  monuments  indicate  the  lateral  extent  of  the 
proposed  trap,  and  that  they  are  not  within  600  yardsof  any  other  similar  marker  of  any 
occupied  or  valid  claim  or  location  for  a  like  p\irpose;  and,  further,  that  a  notice  of  the 
proposed  location  has  been  posted  on  each  of  said  piles  or  monuments.  Said  notice 
shall  be  on  a  board  not  less  than  12  by  18  inches  in  size  and  in  letters  not  less  than 
one-half  inch  in  height  painted  thereon,  or  of  some  other  equally  obvious  or  permanent 
character,  and  shall  state  the  purpose  of  the  location,  the  name  of  the  claimant  or 
claimants,  and  the  approximate  distance  and  direction  of  the  lines  bounding  the 
proposed  location. 

Every  person  being  holder  or  occupant  of  any  one  or  more  existing  locations  upon 
which  during  th«  season  last  preceding  a  fish  trap  was  actually  and  lawfully  operated 
by  him  shall  have  the  exclusive  and  preferential  right  until  January  1,  1913,  and 
thereafter  year  by  year  until  abandoned,  to  file  an  application  for  license  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  location. 

Where  surveys  show  adjacent  fish  traps  operated  during  the  season  last  preceding  to 
have  been  within  the  prohibited  distance  from  each  other,  that  occupant  who  has 
greatest  priority  of  continuous  occupation  shall  have  precedence.  Applications  for 
hitherto  unclaimed  or  for  unoccupied  or  abandoned  locations  shall  be  filed  in  the  order 
of  their  receipt,  and  the  first  received  shall  have  the  precedence  over  any  other. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  obtain  any  license  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  fish  trap 
with  any  purpose  other  than  witha  bona  fide  intention  to  erect  and  maintain  in  the 
location  described  therein  an  effective  device  capable  of  fishing  as  is  usual  in  such 
contrivances.  Failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  one  fishing  season  to  construct  and 
operate  such  a  device,  occupying  approximately  the  full  extent  of  the  area  designated 
in  the  application,  or  the  erection  oi  such  a  structure  as  by  its  nature  shall  indicate  that 
there  is  a  not  a  bona  fide  purpose  that  it  shall  be  an  efficient  fishing  appliance,  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  lack  of  such  bona  fide  intention,  ana,  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  elsewhere  provided,  the  offender  shall  be  subjected  to  the  forfeiture 
for  a  period  of  four  years  of  the  right  to  renew  such  license  or  to  acquire  a  license 
covering  any  portion  of  the  said  location. 

Any  person  operating  a  fish  trap  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  operated  the  same 
illegally  shall  forfeit  the  license  to  occupy  such  location,  and  such  forfeiture  shall  be 
effective  immediately  upon  such  conviction. 

Licenses  to  operate  a  fish  trap  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assignable,  except  in  the 
event  that  any  licensee  shall  be  engaged  in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving 
salmon,  and  shall  transfer  such  establishment  for  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving salmon,  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner;  then  the  licenses  to  such  traps  as  serve 
that  particular  establishment  may  be  transferred  therewith. 

No  fish  trap  shall  be  erected  or  maintained  with  a  lead  of  greater  length  than  4,000 
feet,  as  measured  along  the  web  from  the  outer  end  to  the  entrance  or  tunnel  of  the  pot; 
and  where  a  trap  is  constructed  with  more  than  a  single  lead,  then  the  total  length  of 
all  leads  shall  not  exceed  4,000  feet,  each  lead  being  measured  as  in  the  case  of  a  single 
lead.  No  lead  or  pound  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent  or  recurved  end  or  " jigger'* 
directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  4  simply  provides  for  a  system  of  giving 
exclusive  privilege  to  fish  certain  sites. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  a  license  to  be  secured  ? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  provides  that  anyone  who  fished  a 
certain  site  last  year  would  have  priority  of  right  in  that  site  this  year; 
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and  where  two  or  more  traps  are  placed  closer  than  the  present  law 
would  allow,  the  company  tnat  was  in  there  first  would  have  priority 
of  claim. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  general  reasons  for  the  provisions  in 
that  section  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  principal  purpose,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  eive  the 
canners  greater  security  in  their  fishing  sites.  Otherwise  it  does  not 
make  very  much  difference.  It  prevents  difficulties  arising  between 
them.  Now,  I  know  in  years  past  of  certain  difficulties  that  arose  in 
various  places  as  to  who  would  occupy  a  certain  fishing  site  in  a  given 
season,  which  depends  upon  who  gets  there  first.  This  would  prevent 
any  scramble  of  this  kind,  and  I  imagine  all  the  provisions  of  tnis  sec- 
tion would  be  very  satisfactory  to  afl  concerned. 

The  CHAtBMAN.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  the  general  principles  of  the  section  we  make  no 
objection.  As  I  announced  yesterday  at  adjournment  time,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  no  objection  to  the  $100  license  fee,  but  I  think  this 
section  as  drawn  is  not  well  worded,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
system  of  marking  the  locations.  We  have  drawn  a  substitute  section 
for  that,  which  I  would  like  to  submit  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  do  so;  that  will  oe  all  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  intendea  to  make  it  more  specific  and  certain.  I 
do  not  think,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  criticize  your  language,  Doc- 
tor, or  whoever  wrote  that  section,  that  you  have  a  specific  way  of 
marking  the  location. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  may  very  well  be,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  any  suggestions  you  can  offer  that  will  make  this  more  intelli- 
gible and  more  easily  understood. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  simply  taken  your  idea  of  licensing  definite 
trap  sites  and  remodeled  it  into  what  we  will  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  substitute  section. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Beginning  with  line  18  on  page  7  is  a  paragraph 
which  is  an  addition  to  the  old  law,  I  believe.  The  purpose  of  that  is 
to  prevent  the  placing  of  what  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  fake  traps. 
That  is,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  the  practice,  when  a  company  has 
a  trap  in  a  certain  site,  for  that  company  to  drive  some  piling  either 
above  or  below  that  trap  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  in  a  trap  there,  but  for  the  prupose  of  preventing  anyoody 
else  from  putting  in  a  trap  there,  and  this  provision  would  prevent 
that  practice.  Fake  traps  or  any  trap  established  must  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing soiriebody  else  from  locating  a  trap  on  that  site.  That  would  be 
fair,  I  should  think,  to  everybody. 

On  page  8  the  paragraph  beginning  in  line  9  simply  provides  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  license  in  case  the  law  is  not  compliea  with.  The 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  13  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  prevents  the  transfer  of  the  license  unless  the  Ucensee  is  trans- 
ferring his  cannery  or  his  salting  plant,  or  other  salmon-preserving 
estabfishment. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  to  those  two  paragraphs  we  have  an  objection  to 
make.  First  as  to  the  one  commencing  on  hne  9,  page  8.  It  provides 
for  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  franchise  in  case  of  conviction.  We 
think  that  is  too  severe.     We  are  not  only  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
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and  three  months  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  if 
the  trap  should  be  so  built  as  to  violate  section  3  of  the  bill  the  owner 
is  liable  to  further  penalties  of  $250  per  day  for  each  day's  violation. 
Now,  in  addition  to  all  these  penalties,  without  any  chance  of  appeal, 
our  franchise  is  subject  to  forfeiture.     We  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  way  to  retain  possession  or  a  trap  site  is  to 
play  the  game  fair  and  the  traps  site  would  not  be  forfeited. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  tnat  provision  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  having  the  law  complied  with. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  quite  effective  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
every  person  that  is  convicted  is  not  guilty,  and  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  a  right  of  appeal  before  losing  his  property  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  I  understand  your 

{position  with  reference  to  that,  and  you  can  take  your  objections  up 
urther  when  you  address  the  committee.  I  think  that  win  probably 
be  better  than  to  go  into  it  fully  here. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  as  to  the  second  paragraph  referred  to  last  by 
Dr.  Evermann,  namely,  the  one  commencing  on  line  13,  page  8.  We 
can  see  no  reason  for  restricting  the  selling  of  trap  locations  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  of  these  trap  sites  are  occupied  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  canneries.  They  go  out  and  take  up  a  trap  site; 
it  becomes  their  property;  thev  ^ell  their  fish,  and  they  are,  under 
tliis  bill,  absolutely  prohibited  from  selling  or  alienating  or  mortgag- 
ing that  trap  site.  If  they  die,  it  is  lost  to  the  heirs,  and  under  the 
scheme,  as  outlined  in  the  bill,  it  makes  the  traps  an  adjunct  and  a 
part  of  the  cannery.  They  can  not  be  segregated;  they  can  not  be 
exchanged  with  neighbors  who  want  to  transfer  one  or  another,  for 
instance,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  in  principle  that  this  species 
of  property  should  be  prohibited  from  sale,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  right  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  selling  a  piece  of  his  farm  machin- 
ery without  selling  the  whole  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Dr.  Evermann  there:  Doctor,  under 
section  4  is  it  the  idea  of  the  bureau  that  the  Secretar}^  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  grant  a  license  only  to  a  certain  person  who  is  engaged 
in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  such  people,  w^hy  should  the  transfer  be  limited  to  such 
person  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  was  the  bureau's  idea:  That  when  a  license 
is  given  for  maintaining  a  trap  on  a  certain  site  for  a  certain  season, 
that  we  could  hardlv  conceive  of  any  proper  motive  for  the  transfer 
of  the  site  within  that  season  which  could  arise,  as  the  license  was 
given  for  a  single  season. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  sold  for  the  next  season,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  anv  fictitious 
transfer  of  a  site  in  order  to  prevent  incurring  the  penalty  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  regulating  trap  fishing.  How  strong  the  probability 
might  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  great 
enough  to  justify  a  section  of  that  kind;  but  that  was  the  thought  we 
had  in  mind. 
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Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  that  kind  which 
have  occurred  ? 

Dr.  EvEEMANN.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  provision  now  for  granting  licenses  for 
fish  traps  ? 

Dr.  ElvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought;  so  that  nothing  of  tha;t 
kind  has  ever  come  up  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  based  on  any  observations  you  have  had  in 
other  places  where  fish  traps  are  licensed  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  based  more  largely  on  an  estimate  of  human 
nature,  of  what  would  probably  arise  if  the  opportunitjr  afforded.  If 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  punisjinient  for  a  crune  by  doing  something 
which  was  not  in  itself  illegal,  that  might  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  Hcensee  has  violated  the  law,  how  would  the 
transfer  of  his  license  to  anyone  else  reUeve  him  from  the  legal  penalty 
prescribed,  aside  from  the  cancellation  of  the  license  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  he  really 
owned  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  violation,  you  mean? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  penalty  provided  aside  from  the  for- 
feiture. Of  course  if  it  is  transferred  tne  forfeiture  would  not  affect 
the  party  at  fault,  but  it  would  still  leave  the  other  penalty  to  be 
inflicted. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  not  sure  myself  that  there  is  any  great 
necessity  for  that  section,  but  I  stated  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well  to  consider  all  the  phases  of  this  question. 

Judge  Wickersham,  if  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions  at  any  time 
I  hope  you  will  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

The  next  paragraph  limits  a  lead  to  a  length  not  greater  than  4,000 
feet.     What  change  is  that  over  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  is  no  limit  now  and  it  was  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  If  it  is  legal  to  have  a  lead  more  than  4,000  feet 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  had  better  describe  what  is  meant 
by  a  lead. 

Dr.  Evermann.  A  lead  or  leader  is  of  this  character 

The  Chairman.  Describe  it  now.  Doctor,  so  that  the  stenographer 
can  get  it  into  the  record  as  much  as  possible. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Placed  in  the  water  some  distance  from  the  shore  is 
the  trap  proper,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  rectangular 
structure.  Between  that  trap  proper  and  the  shore  opposite,  webbing 
is  placed  upon  piling. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  with  the  trap  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  connecting  witn  the  trap,  and  extending 
practicall}r  to  the  shore,  so  that  if  the  shore  is  here  to  my  left  and 
the  trap  is  here  to  my  right,  the  lead  will  run  in  this  direction 
[indicatmg]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  the  left? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  left,  and  if  fish  are  traveling,  in 
that  direction,  when  they  come  to  the  lead,  of  course,  they  must  turn 
away  from  the  shore  and  necessarily  toward  the  trap  and  thus  are  led 
into  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  row  of  piling  connected  with  the  web- 
bing and  extending  to  the  shore  is  what  is  caUed  the  lead  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fish  should 
have  some  chance.  A  lead  three  or  four  thousand  feet  long  is  pretty 
nearly  a  mile.  That  will  intercept  a  pretty  well  spread  out  school  of 
fish.  In  some  places,  I  believe  in  Chignik  Bay,  the  lead  is  somewhat 
longer — apparently  longer  than  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  traps  usually  more  than  4,000  feet — that 
is  the  main  part  of  the  traps — away  from  the  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  usually  they  are  not  to  exceed  4,000  feet. 
They  are  usually  less  than  that,  but  there  are  a  few  more  than  4,000 
feet. 

The  Chairman.  This  4,000-foot  Kmit,  then,  would  not  necessarily 
leave  any  leeway  between  the  lead  and  the  shore  line  for  the  fish  to 
&et  by  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  never  aim  to  leave  any  space  between  the 
shore  and  the  trap  for  the  fish  to  get  by.  That  is  fenced.  So  the  fish 
that  get  by  are  those  which  when  led  down  to  the  trap  fail  to  go  into 
the  trap  and  circle  around,  or  those  which  in  traveling  do  not  strike 
the  lead  but  travel  in  the  water  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trap.  Those 
are  the  only  ways  that  the  fish  may  escape. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to 
require  the  trap  to  be  placed  so  nearly  toward  the  shore  that  some  of 
the  fish  may  miss  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  it,  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  prevent  the  connecting  of  the  lead  with 
the  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  differ  somewhat  with  ^he  doc- 
tor in  connection  with  the  lead.  The  lead  is  not  always  connected 
with  the  shore.  There  are  a  great  many  traps  where  the  lead  is  not 
joined  to  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  the  doctor  to  say  that  the 
lead  was  connected  with  the  shore. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  it  explained. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are  out  in  deep  water  quite  a  distance 
from  the  shore. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Of  course  we  can  assume  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
shore  if  the  trap  foreman  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  lead  to  the  shore 
iji  order  to  catch  the  fish.  If  he  thinks  any  considerable  number 
are  getting  through  between  the  end  of  the  lead  and  the  shore,  the 
shore  end  of  the  lead  wiU  go  nearer  to  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  now  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  the  shore  he  can  do  so  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Under  the  proposed  bill  he  can  put  it  close  to  the 
shore,  or  up  to  the  shore;  but  he  must  not  cover  more  than  4,000 
feet  with  the  lead. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  think  that  some  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the 
length  of  the  lead,  and  agree  fuUy  with  Dr.  Evermann  in  that  regard. 
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We  also  agree  with  him  that  the  4,000-foot  limitation  is  reasonable, 
so  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ihere  is  no  controversy  concerning  that,  then. 
Well,  then  J  the  next  feature  of  that  section  is  the  jigger.  Explain 
what  that  is. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Line  3  on  page  9. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  what  the  jigger  is.  Doctor,  in  order 
that  we  'may  have  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  jigger  is  a  contrivance  placed  on  one  angle  of 
the  trap. 

Th^  Chairman.  That  is,  the  trap  proper  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,,  sir;  that  is  the  trap  proper — ^for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  tfie  efficiency  of  that  trap. 

At  one  comer  of  the  trap  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  trap  and 
near  the  trap  end  of  the  lead  it  is  in  some  cases  the  practice  to  place 
upon  piling  a  more  or  less  curved  section  of  webbing,  the  purpose  of 
wnich  is  if  in  the  event  that  fish  which  are  led  down  toward  the  trap 
should  fail  to  enter  it,  but  circle  awav  from  the  lead,  they  will  come 
up  against  this  jigger — this  curve — wnich  will  turn  them  back  toward 
the  lead  again  ana  give  the  lead  another  chance  to  drive  them  into 
the  pot.  If  they  fan  the  second  time  the  jigger  is  still  there  to  turn 
them  back  a  thu*d  time  and  a  fourth  and  a  mth.  It  starts  them  to 
milling. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  jigger  they  would  likely  go  around 
the  corner  of  the  trap  and  out,  but  the  jigger  turns  them  back  into 
the  course  they  have  just  been  following  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Our  position  is  this:  That  when  the  fish  have  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  getting  into  the  trap  once,  then  it  is  fair  to  them  to 
let  them  go  on.  The  jigger  really  turns  the  fish  back,  and  keeps 
turning  them  back,  so  that  they  will  get  caught  sooner  or  later. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  or  them  escapes  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  not  say  that  none  of  them  escapes,  but  the 
chances  are  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  observation  where  jiggers 
were  used  as  to  the  escape  of  the  fish  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  believe  that  one  trap  owner  stated  that  if  the 
jigger  were  removed  it  would  decrease  the  efficiency  of  his  trap  30 
per  cent.  So,  then,  the  jigger  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  trap  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  necessity  do  you  think  exists  to  do  away 
with  that  feature  of  the  trap  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  A  trap  with  a  jigger  becomes  virtually  a  barricade 
and  gives  the  fish  little  or  no  chance  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  submit  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  finishes  section  4. 

]Mr.  Dorr.  On  the  jigger  question  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
at  all. times,  with  all  the  force  that  we  have,  objecting  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  jigger.  And  in  a  general  way  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
jigger  on  a  trap  is  equivalent  to  the  barb  on  a  fishhook.  If  you 
eliminate  the  barb  on  a  fishhook,  you  might  still  catch  some  fish,  out 
the  jigger  on  the  trap  is  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook.  It  makes 
the  trap  effective,  and  our  argument  is  that  traps  should  be  limited 
in  length  and  ample  spaces  should  be  provided  laterally  and  endwise 
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adjoining  them,  so  as  to  make  openings  for  the  fish,  but  when  a  trap  is 
built  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  make  it  effective. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  go  into  that  at  some  length,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  then  we  had  better  let  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  go  on  with  reference  to  the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Evermann  will  be  hei:e  all  the 
time  and  I  am  interrupting  perhaps  more  than  I  should  in  order  that 
he  may  know  what  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  opposed  to. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Dorr 
has  just  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  funnel  or  tunnel  in  the  trap  is 
more  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook  than  the  jigger. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  that.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  In  catching  a  fish  with  a  hook  the  barb  does  not 
begin  to  function  or  to  operate  until  you  have  caught  the  fish.  It 
simply  enables  you  to  keej)  him  caught.  Now,  the  salmon  which  has 
not  yet  entered  the  trap  is  not  yet  caught  and  the  fish  which  are 
turned  back  toward  the  trap  again  by  tne  jigger  have  not  yet  been 
caught.  Therefore,  the  jigger  is  not  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook, 
but  when  a  fish  ffets  into  the  trap  once,  in  getting  in  he  goes  through 
a  so-called  funnel,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  outer  end 
so  that  when  he  gets  in  once  that  funnel  tends  to  "keep  him  from  get- 
ting out,  just  as  the  barb  on  a  hook  tends  to  keep  the  fish  from  getting 
off  the  hook. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  trying  to  get  out,  unless  he  strikes  the 
small  opening,  he  is  caught  by  tne  webbing. 

Now  then,  section  5. 

Section  5  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  cast,  lay,  set,  place,  drive,  or  construct  any 
drift  net,  seine,  set  net,  trap,  or  any  other  fishing  appliance  for  any  purpose  except 
for  purposes  of  fish  culture  or  authorized  scientific  investigation  across  or  above  the 
tide  waters  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or  the  entrance  or  immediate 
approaches  thereto,  for  a  distance  greater  than  one-third  the  width  of  such  creek, 
stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or  entrance  or  immediate  approaches  thereto.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  lay  or  cast  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  100  yards  of  any  other 
seine,  net,  or  other  fishing  appliance  which  is  being  or  which  has  been  cast,  laid,  set, 
or  placed  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  or  to  plac*,  anchor,  drive,  or  construct  any 
fish  trap,  stake  net,  or  other  fixed  fishing  appliance  within  600  yards  laterally  or 
within  100  yards  endwise  of  any  other  fish  trap  or  fixed  fishing  appliance. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  cast  or  lay  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  100  yards,  or 
to  cast  or  set  any  purse  seine,  or  to  place,  anchor,  drive,  or  construct  any  fish  trap, 
stake  net,  or  other  fixed  fishing  appliance  within  600  yards  outside  the  mouth  of  any 
salmon  stream  when  the  same  is  less  than  500  feet  in  width. 

It  s^all  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  stake  net  of  g^reater  length  than  500 
feet  or  constructed  in  any  other  manner  than  by  stakes  driven  in  substantially  a 
straight  line:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  the  use  by  the  native  Indians  of  stake  nets  not  over  50  yards  in 
length  to  take  salmon  for  their  own  domestic  consumption  and  not  for  sale. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  width  of  a  creek,  stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or 
the  entrance  or  immediate  approaches  thereto,  shall  be  determined  by  measurements 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  thread  of  the  stream  of  said  waters  as  determined  by  a  line  con- 
necting the  points  midway  between  the  opposite  margins  or  shores  at  mean  high 
water;  and  at  such  places  where  the  margins  or  shores  are  broken  by  branches,  or  by 
well-defined  bays,  or  by  entering  streams,  said  margins  or  shores  shall  be  understood 
to  be  represented  by  the  straight  line  connecting  the  opposite  headlands  across  the 
mouth  of  such  branch,  bay,  or  stream.  Where  waters  are  divided  by  islands,  each 
channel  shall  be  measured  independently  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  greater  body  of 
water. 
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~Dr.  EvEBMANN.  In  section  5,  which  is  section  4  of  the  old  bill,  the 
word  "red''  is  stricken  out  as  before. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  the  only  change  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  this  additional  is  put  in:  "Traps  and  purse 
seines  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any  stream/'  instead  of  100 
yards  as  now,  and  it  limits  stake  nets  to  a  length  of  500  feet.  They 
are  now  unlimited. 

It  permits  Indians  to  use  50-yard  nets  for  their  own  domestic  pur- 
poses without  restriction:  There  is  no  restriction  on  that  now.  It 
provides  definite  directions  for  measuring  the  waters  and  intervals 
between  traps,  now  indefinite  and  disputed.  Those,  I  believe,  are 
all  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  those 
provisions  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  to  the  fiirst,  cutting  out  the  word  "red"  the 
same  reasons  obtain  there  as  in  the  previous  sections. 

Increasing  the  distance  in  which  traps  and  purse  seines  may  be 
placed  600  j^ards  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is  along  the  same  line 
as  before,  simply  affording  greater  protection.  The  stake  net  is  a 
minor  method  oi  fishing  for  salmon,  not  very  important,  but  it  is  of 
some  importance  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
natives.  We  provide  for  allowing  them  50-yard  stake  nets  for  catch- 
ing fish  for  their  own  purposes  and  use.  That  is  all  I  think  of  in  that 
section. 

Senator  Bourne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a 
committee  biU  made  up  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  showing 
in  that  bill  just  what  tne  existing  law  is,  showing  in  a  relative  position 
what  changes  are  proposed  by  this  bUl,  and  also  showing  what  changes 
are  recommended  by  the  department.  Then  we  will  nave,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  much  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  bill  and  getting  the 
information,  and  then  taking  it  up  section  by  section,  in  which  various 
interests  are  affected,  and  getting  the  ideas  of  the  department  and  of 
the  private  interests  affected.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  determine  for 
ourselves  what  legislation  would  be  beneficial  from  a  general-welfare 
standpoint,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  private  interests.  That 
could  be  very  easily  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  had  better  have  it 
done.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  showing  briefly  the  effects  of 
this  biU  as  compared  with  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Moser.  May  I  ask,  in  connection  with  section  5,  the  opening 
portion  on  line  10,  where  it  says  '^entrance  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto,"  What  does  that  relate  to  ?  It  relates,  of  course,  to  one- 
third  the  distance  between  the  banks  of  the  estuary  or  the  streams, 
but  now,  when  you  say  the  ^^  entrance,  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto,"  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  approaches  to  an  estuary  may  be 
very,  very  wide,  and  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  those  words 
should  be  in  there.  It  may  be  a  straight  coast  line,  and  the  streams 
may  debouch  directly  upon  the  coast  line.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  what  the  meaning  of  that  is.  I  mean.  What  did  the  bureau 
have  in  mind  in  putting  in  those  words? 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  The  thought  the  bureau  had  in  mind  was  to  meet 
a  condition  of  this  kind:  Where  the  mouth  of  the  stream  does  not 
differ  greatly  in  width  from  that  of  the  bay  or  estuary  in  which  it 
opens.     It  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
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may  be  regarded  as  being  at  a  certain  point,  yet  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  for  some  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
is  not  materially  greater  and  this  would  cover  that  narrow  region 

{'ust  the  same  as  it  woxild  cover  the  stream,  and  it  should  be  covered, 
)ecause  it  is  just  as  easy  to  catch  fish  in  water  which  is,  say,  500  feet 
wide  right  below  the  mouth  of  the  stream  as  it  would  be  to  catch 
fish  in  a  stream  500  feet  in  width. 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  the  words  ^'im- 
portant approaches''  and  leaving  in  the  word  '^ entrance''  accomplish 
that  result  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  ^'entrance"  might  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing a  certain  geographical  point. 

senator  Bourne.  It  is  rather  indefinite,  is  it  not,  and  a  pretty 
elastic  word  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  this  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  mouths  of  the  streams  and  to  mark 
them.  It  is  left  arbitrarily  to  him  to  say  where  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  is  and  to  so  mark  it,  and  if  we  have  the  distance  measured 
from  such  markers  that  ought  to  be  ample  without  leaving  it  so 
vague. 

The  Chairman.  What  section  of  the  bill  is  that,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  10. 

The  Chairman  (reading): 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measuremeuts  of  waters  referred  to 
herein  shall  be  made  at  mean  high  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  authorized  to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  efface,  destroy 
remove,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  the  law  is  well  settled,  that  where  an  executive 
officer  is  given  that  discretion,  his  marking  is  beyond  question. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  under  that  the  Secretary  could 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  word  ^^ entrance'^  here  and  that  will 
be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  can  indicate  what  he  determines  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  and  although  he  might  indicate  it  differently  than 
some  one  else  would  indicate  the  same  point  his  judgment  is  mial. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course;  I  do  not  see  that  the  word  '^ mouth"  is 
used  at  all  in  section  5. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  word  '^entrance"  is  used  in  several  instances;  the 
word  ''mouth''  is  also  used  (page  10,  line  1).  I  take  it  that  these 
words  are  synonymous. 

The  Chairman.  ''Entrance"  is  used,  so  that  I  see  that  under  sec- 
tion 10  he  could  determine  what  it  meant  by  the  term  "entrance." 

Senator  Bourne.  All  you  have  to  do  is  in  section  10,  line  13,  after 
the  word  "mouth,"  insert  the  words  "or  entrance." 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  that;  but  let 
me  ask,  in  reference  to  the  practicability  of  that  section:  Is  it  sug- 
gested or  thought  by  the  department  that  they  are  going  to  have 
every  stream  in  Alaska  surveyed  and  marked  out  and  monuments 
erected,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  certainly  hope  that  that  condition  may  be 
brought  about. 
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Senator  BouBNE.  How  many  streams  are  there? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  are  a  great  many. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  carrying  that  out  i 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  cost  would  not  be  great. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  would  take  some  time  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN,  We  can  not  do  it  all  in  one  year  or  two  years,  of 
course;  but  it  will  be  done  from  year  to  year,  as  the  fishing  conditions 
of  each  stream  are  determined. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  fishing  in  all  of  these  streams  now, 
are  they  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  should  say  they  ajre  fishing  in  the  vast 
majority  of  them;  that  is  at  the  mouths  of  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman;  Then,  if  they  are  fishing  off  the  mouths  of  most 
of  them  now  we  want  them  marked. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  more  rapidly  the  marks  are  put  in,  the  better 
of  course  it  will  be;  and  if  the  Congress  will  increase  the  Alaska 
personnel,  as  we  hope  you  may  do,  we  can  put  them  in  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  how  the  bureau  expects  to  determine  the 
mean  high  water  indicated  in  section  10.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
always  to  arrive  at  the  mean  high  water  and  to  mark  all  these  streams- 
It  would  take  a  very  long  time. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  far  as  the  markings  are  concerned  the  mean 
high  water  would  have  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  says  in  the  bill: 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to 
herein  shall  be  made  a;t  mean  high  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is 
authorized  to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  e&ce,  de- 
stroy, remove,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

So  far  as  the  markers  are  concerned,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dorr,  ill 
section  10,  that  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary.  He  may 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  at  a 
certain  point.  Whether  a  hydrographic  survej  of  the  stream  would 
show  that  to  be  the  physical  moutn  or  not  it  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Senator  Overman.  It  gives  an  arbitrary  discretion  to  the  Secrer 
tary  of  Commerce  and  Laoor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  matter  that  honest  minds  may  differ  on; 
but  we  unite  with  the  department  on  that  point  and  want  the  streams 
marked.     We  want  to  Imow  just  where  we  are  at. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  markings  are  made  by  the  Secre^ 
tary  you  are  willing  to  accept  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  what  theory  is  that?  Do  you  think  it  a 
better  protection  to  the  fish  or  a  minimization  of  irritation  to  your- 
selves ? 

Mr.  EvERMANN.  Both  of  those  would  result. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  answer  would  oe  the  same.     Both  would  result. 

Senator  Bourne.  Suppose  you  had  a  change  of  administration 
which  would  change  the  markings.  You  are  leaving  this  to  the 
ipse  dbdt  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  take  it  that  those  markings  would  be  permanent.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  change  those  marks  as  administrations  change. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  fear  arbitrary  changes  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  fear  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska  the  difference  between  the  high- water  mark  and  the  low-water 
mark  is  most  marked  on  account  of  the  large  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which  amounts  to  40  feet  and  over  in  Cook  Inlet,  where  the  shoals 
make  for  quite  a  distance.  There  you  have  a  high-water  mark  within 
narrow  banks  and  the  low-water  mark  at  the  extremity  of  a  mud  flat, 
the  latter  quite  a  distance  from  the  shore,  often  several  miles.  Prob- 
ably for  that  reason  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
determined  and  marked,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  it  is  a  high- 
water  mouth  or  a  low-water  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  continue  with  section  5,  in  reference 
to  the  methods  in  which  the  measurement  shall  be  determined. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  section  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  latter  part  of  section  5. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  relates  to  tne  markings  in  the  streams  or  the  meas- 
urements in  the  streams  where  there  are  indentations  in  the  coast, 
does  it  not.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  stream  debouches  into  a 
delta  each  individual  channel  is  regarded  as  independent. 

The  Chairman.  It  furnishes  a  basis  for  determining  the  measure- 
ments. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Now,  section  6.     Shall  we  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Section  6  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  species 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  except  by  hook  and  line,  spear,  or  gaff  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  Bering  Sea  and 
the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  6  o'clock  p.  m.  of  Saturday  of  each  week  until 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  Monday  following;  or  to  fish  for,  or  catch,  or  kill  in  any  manner 
by  any  appliances,  except  by  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  less  than 
100  yards  in  width  in  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week. 
Throughout  the  weekly  close  season  herein  prescribed  the  gate,  mouth,  or  tunnel  of 
all  fish  traps  shall  be  closed  by  hauling  said  tunnel  to  one  side  against  the  entrance  or 
tunnel  wall  of  the  "pot,"  and  25  feet  of  the  webbing  or  net  of  the  ''heart"  of  such 
traps  on  each  side  next  to  the  "pot"  shall  be  lowered  in  such  manner  as  to  permit 
free  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fidies  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The  use  of  "aprons" 
during  the  said  weekly  close  season  is  prohibited. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  6,  which  is  section  5  of  the  old  law,  places 
the  Sunday  close  season  on  Cook  Inlet  and  Copper  River  as  it  is  in 
southeast  Alaska,  but  leaves  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  in  Bering  Sea, 
and  it  removes  the  provision  regarding  hook  and  line  close  season. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  reason  for  making  the  distinction 
between  southeast  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  OriginaQy  and  in  the  present  law  the  Cook  Inlet 
and  Bering  Sea  regions  were  exempt  from  tne  operations  of  the  Sunday 
close  season  because  of  the  relatively  shorter  fishing  season  to  the 
north. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  extends  the  Sunday  close  season  to  the  Cook 
Inlet  and  Copper  River  region. 

Senator  Overmann.  Why  do  you  allow  them  to  fish  on  Sunday  in 
Bering  Sea  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  season  is  so  short  that  the  fishing  interests 
claim  that  the  expense  of  getting  there,  tlie  length  of  time  to  get  there, 
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and  the  short  period  within  which  they  must  catch  the  fish  justify 
them  in  continuous  fishing  during  the  short  period. 

Senator  Overmann.   miat  is  the  period  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  about  30  days. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  vou  permit  me  to  interpose?     I  think  another 

fioint  why  they  should  not  have  a  close  season  in  Bering  Sea  and  Cook 
nlet  would  be  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  gill-net  proposition  there. 
The  fishing  is  almost  entirely  gill-net  fishing.  There  are  some  few 
traps  but  where  gill-net  fishing  is  used  in  the  fisheries  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fish  escape  and  pass  to  the  spawning  grounds.  I  think  that 
is  another  consideration,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  limited  seasons  and  limited  methods 
of  catching? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  do  not  think  that  the  closed  season  ought  to  be 
extended  over  Cook  Inlet  or  Prince  William  Sound  for  reasons  that 
I  will  give  now  or  later,  as  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  would  be  well  to  give  those  right  here, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Cook  Inlet  is  a  very  large  body  of  water  with  a  tide  of 
36  or  40  feet  and  it  is  impossible  because  of  natural  conditions  to 
encompass  that  inlet  with  fishing  gear,  and  we  all  know  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  the  great  mass  of  the  fish  go  up  in  spite  of 
anything  the  fishermen  can  3o  to  intercept  them.  There  has  never  been 
any  sign  of  diminution  of  fish  there,  and  we  think  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  catch  enough  fish  in  Cook  Inlet  to  interfere  witn  the 
natural  replenishment. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  extensive  fishing  been  going  on 
there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  the  past  25  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  the  average  catches  are  as  great  now  as 
they  were  since  you  have  had  any  record  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  actually  increased.  In  Prince  William 
Sound  there  is  but  one  cannery. 

Senator  Bourne.  Of  course;  but  your  fishing  materials  have  in- 
creased in  eflSciency.     Your  plants  have  increased  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  no  data  by  which  you  can  form  a 
deduction  as  to  the  relative  amount  per  unit,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  showing  any 
change  either  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  exception 
of  Sundays  ?  Is  it  for  the  preservation  of  fish  or  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, or  both  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Both;  yes,  sir.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  have 
one  day  of  rest  in  this  region,  as  elsewhere,  if  it  is  possible,  and  also 
to  ^ivQ  the  fish,  one  day,  a  chance  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  primary  purpose  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  With  different  individuals  the  weights  of  those 
two  reasons  would  weigh  differently. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  ? 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  My  own  view  is  that  to  give  the  fish  the  chance 
is  the  more  important  object. 
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Senator  Bourne.  It  is  a  conservation  policy  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  that  Mr.  Dorr  has  made,  that  there 
is  no  diminution  there,  would  apply  to  that  phase  of  the  situation,  if 
it  is  true.  But,  as  to  the  moral  standpoint  at  Cook  Inlet,  is  that  so, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  fish  there. 

From  a  moral  standpoint  I  think  the  canners  will  agree  that  it  i6  in 
the  interests  of  good  morals  to  keep  the  men  at  work  rather  than  to 
give  them  a  day  oif  in  Cook  Inlet. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  have  any  churches  or  Sunday 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  they  have  some  saloons  up  there  unfortunately. 
The  district  has  licensed  some  saloons  there  and  it  makes  a  bad 
situation. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  Sunday  laws  in  regard  to  drink- 
ing in  saloons  and  so  on  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  We  do  not  make  the  lawS;  Senator.  You  make 
them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  know  all  about  the  laws,  however. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  you  will  give  us  a  legislature  up  there  we  will 
amend  that. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  here  to  secure  that  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  am;  it  is  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  fishing  season  at  Cook 
Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  say  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  About  double  what  it  is  in  Bering  Sea? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  was  going  to  say  that  that  is  on  account  of  the  early 
fishing  for  the  king  salmon,  which  arrive  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out,  if 
Mr.  Door  will  permit  me  to  interpose.  In  Cook  Inlet  all  the  salmon 
run  abundantly  enousjh  to  permit  fishing  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  that  was,  Mr.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Cook  Inlet. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  for  the  length  of  the  season.  Do  you 
call  60  days  a  long  season  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  60  days  is  a  long  season. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  compared  with  Bristol  Bay;  not  as  compared  with 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Prince  Wilham  there  is  but  one  single  cannery,  and 
that  covers  an  immense  area.  They  have  to  tow  their  fish  100  miles 
or  more;  that  is  to  say,  they  catch  them  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
from  the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  fishing  grounds  cover  an  area  of  about 
100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  Copper  River  delta  and 
all  over  various  sections  of  Prince  William,  and  it  takes  so  long  to 
go  to  and  come  from  those  fishing  grounds,  that  to  take  a  day  out 
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there  would  be,  I  think,   a  hardship  without  any  corresponding^ 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  th^-t  the  cannery  is  located 
so  far  away  from  the  fishing  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  the  fish  are  found  there  in  small  quantities  at  a 
great  many  different  places,  and  they  have  to  go  from  one  place  to- 
another,  and  it  is  so  unprofitable  now  that  there  is  only  one  cannery 
in  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  adjacent  to  Cook 
Inlet? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  existing  now  five. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  only  three  on  the  inlet  proper  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  count  Seldoyia  and  Port  Graham  ?  There  is  a 
new  one  this  year  built  at  Port  Graham. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  not  been  operated  yet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  being  operated  this  year.  There  is  also  one  at  Sel- 
dovia,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  then  up  the  iolet  there 
are  three. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  only  three  operated  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  present  conditions.  There  is  a  new 
one  being  built  this  year  at  Kenai,  a  new  one  at  Port  Graham,  and 
there  was  one  at  Kenai  and  one  at  Kasilof  and  one  at  Seldovia  here- 
tofore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  traps  are  operated  on 
Cook  Inlet  and  the  adjacent  waters? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  quite  a  number.  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
They  are  small  traps,  relatively  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  oj  the  fishing  there  conducted  by  nets  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mostly  bv  traps. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Dorr,  what  is  the  length  of  the  season  in 
this  catch  of  salmon  in  the  different  parts  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  runs  from  30  days  to  six  months. 

Senator  Overman.  Thirty  days  in  Bering  Sea  and  six  months  in 
southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  stating  the  fishing  season  in  southeastern  Alaska  at 
six  months,  there  is  induded  quite  a  long  period  of  king-salmon  fish- 
ing, which  has  developed  in  recent  years  to  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry.  There  king  salmon  are  caught,  mostly  by  independent 
fishermen,  m  advance  of  the  canning  season  and  are  sold  in  a  fresh 
condition  and  shipped  in  cold  storage  all  over  the  country.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  canneries.  The  canning  season  proper  is  about  tnree 
months  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  Doctor,  you  may  proceed  to  section  7. 

Section  7  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  pounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be  lim- 
ited or  entirely  prohibited ;  and  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  results  of  fishing  opera- 
tions in  any  stream  or  off  the  mouth  thereof  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken 
is  larger  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  ifl  authorized  to 
establish  close  seasons,  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more 
within  such  stream  or  within  such  distance  from  the  mouth  thereof,  as  in  his  judgment 
is  necessary,  so  as  to  permit  salmon  to  increase;  and  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  number  of  traps  operating  in  a  given  district 
results  in  the  capture  of  a  greater  number  of  salmon,  as  shown  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  fishery,  than  permits  of  a  suflBcient  escapement  to  the  spawning  grounds  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  aalmon  in  that  region,  he  is  authorized  to  limit  the  number  of 
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fish  taken  by  extending  the  weekly  close  season  provided  in  section  six:  Provided, 
however f  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  persons  interested  shall  be 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publication;  and  where  the 
interested  parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be  personally  notified  by  a 
notice  mailed  not  less  than  30  days  previous  to  sucn  hearing.  No  order  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  effective  before  the  next  calendar  vear  after  same  is  made. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  only  important  feature  of  section  7  diflFering 
from  the  present  law  is  that  it  strikes  out  the  last  clause  ot  the  present 
law  which  is  section  6  of  the  present  law.    That  last  clause  reads : 

And  provided  further  f  That  such  limitations  and  prohibitions  shall  not  apply  to  those 
en^ged  in  catching  salmon  who  keep  such  streams  fully  stocked  with  salmon  by 
artificial  propagation. 

That  is  a  stricken  out  because  of  the  thought  that  it  would  seem 
to  give  an  exclusive  fishing  privilege  to  those  who  operated  private 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  has  it  been  so  construed  and  held  by  the 
department  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  been 
passed  upon  by  the  department. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  your  view  of  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  practice  it  works  out  that  way,  as  I  under- 
stand it.     Capt.  Moser  can  tell  better  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  never  taken  advantage  of  that  clause. 
We  have  never  fished  an  hour  in  the  streams  where  we  had  hatcheri^. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  objection  to  having  that  stricken 
out? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  thought  there  was  some  fishing  at  Naha  for 
pinks. 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  this  j^ear  the  stream  was  filled  and  choked  with 
salmon,  and  we  did  not  fish  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then  we  will  take  up  section  8. 

Mr.  Moser.  Referring  back  to  the  other  section:  There  is  one  other 
feature  in  that  section,  is  there  not,  that  is  new  ?  It  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to  close  not  oiuy  a  stream  but 
the  whole  district.     Commencing  at  the  second  line,  page  12 — 

Or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fiahing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  such  stream  or 
within  such  distance  from  the  mouth  thereof,  as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary. 

Under  that  wording  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  could 
put  us  out  of  business  at  any  time.  He  is  not  only  permitted  to  close 
the  stream  but  to  close  the  mouth  of  that  stream  for  an  unlimited 
distance. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  page  and  Hne  is  that? 

Mr.  Moser.  Page  12,  commencing  at  line  2.  The  words  '^as  in 
his  judgment  is  necessary,''  in  line  5. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  bureau  has  suggested  that  after  the  word 
'^thereof,''  line  4,  should  be  inserted  '^not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile, 
as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary.'' 

Mr.  Moser.  The  present  law  is  500  yards. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  law  reads  this  way,  Captain: 

He  is  authorized  to  establish  close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for 
one  year  or  more  within  such  stream  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to 
permit  salmon  to  increase. 
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Now,  the  only  change  apparently  m  the  bill  is  that  it  leaves  it  dis- 
cretionary with  him  as  to  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
That  is  the  point  to  which  you  were  calUng  attention. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point: 

Within  such  distance    *    *    *    as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary. 

His  judgment  may  extend  to  a  whole  district.  Take,  for  instance. 
Nushagak  Bay  and  the  Wood  River.  He  would  have  the  power  or 
closing  the  whole  of  Nushagak  Bay. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  to  close  the  whole  of  Bering  Sea. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  say,  Captain,  to  the  department's 
suggested  amendment  to  insert  ^^not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile''  at 
the  end  of  line  4,  page  12  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  the  present 
law  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  special  objection,  however, 
to  increasing  the  500  yards  to  a  nautical  mile  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  a  very  serious  objection,  and  I  think  I  can 
explain  to  the  committee  fully  the  cases  of  other  rivers  that  have 
never  been  closed.  Take  the  Columbia  River  or  the  Sacramento 
River  that  have  never  been  closed.  The  Columbia  River  last  year 
produced  as  many  fish  as  it  ever  did.  The  Sacramento  River — I  have 
a  report  from  the  commissioners  here — has  increased  largely. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Sacramento,  but  we  are 
getting  a  good  many  hatcheries  established  to  keep  up  the  supply  on 
the  ColumDia  River,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  proceeding  very  rapidly 
with  them  in  Alaska.  We  are  glad  to  have  our  attention  called  to 
this  matter.  You  can  go  ahead  with  that  subject  when  you  make 
your  statement. 

Senator  Bourne.  Before  we  pass  from  this  subject,  and  while  we 
are  on  this  particular  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  his  reason 
for  increasing  that  distance  from  500  yards  to  a  nautical  mile  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Just  the  same  reason  for  recommending  increases 
elsewhere — to  afford  somewhat  greater  protection  to  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  found  that  the  present  provision  does 
not  give  you  the  protection  you  desire  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  based  on  opinion  or  is  it  a  matter  of 
demonstr  ati  on  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  based  on  the  condition 
of  the  various  fisheries  and  an  analysis  of  the  catch  of  fish  in  each 
particluar  region. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  draw  your  deduction  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  catch  there,  and  the  consequent  necessity  to  increase  the 
protection  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only 
whether  the  total  catch  in  a  region  did  not  decrease  or  increase,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  are  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  component  parts  of  that  catch.  One  species  may  decrease,  but 
that  loss  may  be  more  than  made  up  by  an  increased  catch  of  another 
species.  Formerly,  the  red  salmon  was  the  only  fish  sought  after  by 
the  packers,  but  now  they  are  going  more  and  more  for  the  other 
species — species  neglected  in  the  beginning — and  the  result  is  that  the 
catch  may  be  as  great  or  even  greater  than  before. 
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Seuator  Bourne.  But  do  not  they  pack  any  salmon  they  catch, 
no  matter  what  species  it  may  be  ? 

Dr.  EvEjiMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  pack  them  all  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  I  do  not  see  why  you  take  different  species  as 
your  basis  for  calculation  and  deduction.  I  should  think  j^ou  would 
take  the  whole  salmon  catch  by  itself. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  fair  and  necessary  to 
examine  the  catch  of  red  salmon  year  by  year  all  the  way  through  and 
see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  fishery  upon  the  abundance  of  red 
salmon  and  what  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  abundance  of  pink 
salmon  and  upon  kin^  salmon  and  upon  cohoes,  and  so  on. 

Seuator  Bourne.  Then  your  position  is  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  species  has  a  regular  itinerary  and  every  year  follows 
.the  same  road  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  it  must  be,  I  think,  for  your  deductions 
on  species  to  be  of  any  value. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  fish  caught  in  am^  region  are  caught  in  several 
places  in  that  region  and  on  several  different  dates,  but  we  take  the 
aggregate  catch  for  the  entire  species  for  each  season,  for  1907,  1908, 
1909,  and  so  on,  and  have  an  examination  of  the  catch  of  each  species — 
of  a  particular  species  for  that  series  of  years.  If  it  does  not  keep  up 
then  we  try  to  nnd  out  what  that  means. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  you  would  add  more  fry  of  that  species 
from  your  hatchery.  I  can  see  that,  but  I  can  not  see  on  what  you 
make  your  segregation  into  species  for  the  deductions  here  that  you 
stated  as  being  your  premise  for  asking  for  this  new  protection.  I 
should  think  the  whole  salmon  catch  would  be  the  only  data  that 
would  be  of  value  in  that  particular  connection. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  You  may  put  it  this  way:  Suppose  that  one  says 
to  you,  ''The  fishery  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region  is  not  falling  off  because 
the  catch  of  salmon  in  1910  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1900.'' 
Now  that  may  be,  but  the  large  catch  of  1910  might  result  from  the 
utilization  of  fish  which  they  did  not  utilize  and  did  not  try  to  catch 
but  avoided  catching  if  they  could,  in  1900. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  the  catch  of  1910,  as  packed,  included  all 
edible  fish  that  had  a  food  value  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  but  in  1900  some  had  so  little  value  that 
they  were  cast  aside  and  they  avoided  catching  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  analysis  of  the  pack  in  Alaska 
and  all  the  other  districts  where  salmon  were  packed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  the  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Showing  the  different  varieties  and  the  different  dis- 
tricts. I  would  like  to  submit  that  to  the  committee  and  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  the  red  salmon  in  Alaska  have  run 
very  uniform.  For  10  years  the  pack  of  1911  is  practically  the 
average  of  the  whole  10  years.  There  is  variation,  or  course,  in  dif- 
ferent years  of  a  few  thousand  cases  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  red — sockeyes  and  bluebacks  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  classed  together,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  know  they  are  all  of  that  class. 
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Mr.  DoRB.  That  class  the  doctor  speaks  of  particularly. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  How  many  more  canneries  are  there  now  pack- 
ing salmon  than  there  were  in  1900  ? 

Mr.  DoRB.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  more  canneries  last 
year  than  there  were  in  1901.  The  canneries  have  fluctuated  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  fish.  In  1901,  for  instance,  the  Alaska  packers 
operated  20  canneries  in  Alaska.  In  191 1,  if  I  remember  rightfy,  they 
operated  14.  Other  companies  have  come  in  and  others  have  gone 
out.  The  Alaska  Packers  Association's  relative  proportion  of  the  pack 
has  been  perhaps  less,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  pack  is  aoout 
the  same,  and  I  think  if  an  estimate  could  be  made,  if  the  statistics 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  found  that  the  total  number  of  can- 
neries for  1911  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  1901. 

Mr.  MosEB.  In  1901  there  were  55  canneries  operated  in  Alaska; 
in  1906,  47.     There  is  a  fallmg  o!i  down  to  42  in  1905. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  1902  there  were  60,  as  I  remember  the  figures. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sixty-two  in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  how  many  new  canneries  are  going 
to  operate  this  year? 

Mr.  MosER.  i  do  not  think  am^one  can  do  that.  Senator  Jones. 
Many  have  been  projected,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  they  all  will 
materialize. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  half  of  them  materialize,  about  how  many 
new  canneries  will  be  inaugurated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say,  maybe,  anywhere  from  6  to  10.  I 
would  like  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  additional  can- 
neries do  not  mean  an  increase  in  pack  in  proportion  to  those  can- 
neries. Take  a  cannery  that  is  in  a  certain  locality  and  which  we 
will  say  is  putting  up  from  the  streams  near  that  cannerv  50,000  cases. 
Put  two  canneries  in  that  section,  and  they  will  not  botn  make  50,000 
cases,  because  they  are  drawing  from  the  same  source.  They  will 
make  a  slight  increase.  I  should  say  that  each  may  pack  30,000 
cases,  a  total  of  60,000,  which  would  come  near  to  being  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  any  facts  in  the  possession  of 
the  bureau  showing  that  the  supply  of  fish  in  any  stream  in  Alaska 
has  been  diminished  by  fishing  and  canning  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  them  to  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so.     We  will  try  to  get  them  out. 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  question  that  should  oe  considered  in  this 
connection:  Canneries  have  been  established  in  Alaska  from  time  to 
time  and  operated  in  various  places  for  one  or  more  years  and  aban- 
doned and  new  canneries  esteolished  in  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  same  people  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Frequently  by  the  same  people;  yes. 

Presumably  that  shiiting  of  cannery  sites  is  correlated  with  the 
fishing  out  of  certain  regions.  That  is,  regions  which  at  one  time 
were  good  regions  and  which  supported  canneries  sooner  or  later 
became  suflSciently  nonproductive  that  it  was  advisable  to  change 
the  location  of  the  cannery. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  has  happened  that  the  original 
location  of  a  cannery  proved,  after  experience,  to  have  been  a  poor 
location,  and  the  change  was  made  because  of  an  error  in  judgment  in 
the  beginning;  but  doubtless  there  are  many  cases  where  the  change 
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has  been  made  from  one  region  to  another  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  region  in  which  the  cannery  was  first  operated  successfully  and 
profitably  failed  to  continue  to  be  such. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  particular  instance  of  that  kind 
that  you  can  cite  to  us? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  I  can  give  you  figures  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  those  facts  showing  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  supply  of  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne,  is  not  there  another  factor,  Doctor  ?  Does  not 
that  change  in  the  run  of  salmon  follow  changed  conditions  in  their 
feed?  Do  they  always  have  the  same  feeding  ground  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  feed  there  or  not  and  is  there  always  feed  there  if 
there  were  no  canneries  or  no  fishing  done  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  changes  in  the 
abundance  of  food  in  regions  by  cycles  or  years.  The  presence  of 
food  in  a  region — its  abundance — will  vary  by  a  month  within  the 
year,  but  from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  run  of  a  school  of  salmon  from  one  year  to  another  year  because 
of  the  change  in  the  abundance  of  food. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  always  have  the  same  spawning  ground,  if 
not  interrupted  or  interfered  with. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  we  know  the  spawning  grounds  which 
were  'm  existence  when  first  discovered  continue  to  be  spawning 
grounds  of  greater  or  less  importance,  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  the  fish  of  that  region  have  been  fished  out. 

Senator  Bourne.  Iiave  you  any  data  to  show  the  distance  that 
salmon  travel  in  migration? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  xes,  sir;  for  spawning  purposes  we  know  they  go 
up  the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Idaho,  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles,  and  they  go  up  the  Yukon  River  an  equally 
great  distance;  but  the  red  salmon  oi  Alaska,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go 
nearly  so  far.  They  go  only  to  the  lakes  which  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  short  streams  in  that  region  and  then  spawn  principally  in  the 
small  tributaries  of  those  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  as  far  as  they  can,  however. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  go  as  ^r  as  they  can. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  distance  traveled  depends  upon  local  con- 
ditions and  not  upon  any  habits  of  the  fish  themselves. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  nabit  is,  I  suppose,  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  local  conditions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  number  of  canneries  operated  in  Alaska  that  the  companv  I 
represent  has  owned  44  canneries  in  Alaska  ?  We  are  operating  to-d.ay 
14.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  sites;  I  have  been  to  aU  of 
them,  and  I  think  i  can  say  without  hesitation  that  it  does  not  occur 
to  my  mind  now  that  we  abandoned  one  of  our  canneries  in  a  single 
instance  due  to  the  stream  being  overfished — the  home  stream. 

It  has  been  entirely  due,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes  now,  to  the 
fact  that  the  canneries  were  badly  placed.  The  first  canneries  in 
Alaska  were  started  in  1878.  Two  canneries  were  then  located  in 
southeast  Alaska.  One  has  been  operated  every  year  since  then  to 
date,  and  the  other  one,  after  operating  two  years,  was  removed  to 
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Cook  Inlet  because  the  location  was  bad.     That  is  true,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  as  to  all  the  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  Cook  Inlet  cannery 
now,  as  compared  with  the  40  that  you  operated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  that  it  had  nearly  the  same  capacity.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  canneries  were  established  th6re  were  no  real 
surveys  of  the  waters  of  Alaska.  The  canneries  were  located  simply 
by  local  knowledge  of  some  individual  and  built  near  a  salmon  stream, 
which  later  was  found  did  not  produce  sufficient  salmon  to  operate 
that  cannery.     By  exploring  the  country  better  locations  were  found. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  longest  period  that  you  have  operated 
any  one  cannery  at  any  one  particular  point  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  in  Bering  Sea  one  cannery  which  has  been 
operated  since  1884,  and  one  on  Cook  Inlet  that  has  been  operated 
smce  1882. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  stream  is  that  cannery  situated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  former  is  on  Nushagak  Bay,  and  the  later  at 
Kasilof. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  cannery  where  you  get  most  of  your 
supply  from  one  stream  adjacent  to  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  one  cannery  at  Karluk,  which  gets  the 
bulk  of  its  fish  from  one  stream. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  located  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  cannery  was  located  in  1882. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  getting  your  fish  from  that 
stream  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  been  getting  our  fish  from  that  locality  since 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  that  appear  to  have  on  the  run  of 
fish  iri  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  not  been  taking  as  many  fish  in  the  last  few 
years  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  runs  do  not  seem  to  materiahze.  It  is  the  stream 
on  which  we  have  our  hatchery,  the  Karluk  stream.  However,  the 
fish  run  in  cycles.     You  may  have  a  Ught  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cycles  have  you  had  on  that  stream 
since  you  have  been  located  tnere  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company  that  I  represent  has  had  that  location 
since  1893,  and  our  packs  were  probably  equal  to  the  outfit  until 
three  or  four  years  ago.     I  have  not  the  data  exactly  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  years  before  that  when  the  run  was 
short  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  short  years  come  at  regular  intervals  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  at  regular  intervals  as  is  the  case  on  Puget  Sound. 
On  Puget  Sound  they  come  in  four-year  cycles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  sockeye  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  stream  you  have  had  a  continued  slack 
supply  of  salmon  for  three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  had  a  slack  supply  for  several  years,  but  we 
feel  quite  sure — we  feel  certain  that  the  run  will  return;  we  sent  up 
sufficient  men  and  sufficient  outfit  for  a  full  catch  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  years  now  has  this  slack  run  continued  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  three  or  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  had  any  similar  period  of  slack  runs 
since  you  located  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  similar  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  such  a  long  period;  but  an  adjacent  stream,  a 
stream  within  90  miles,  has  been  increased  very  materially.  On  a 
stream  within  90  miles  of  us,  that  formerly  gave  us  probably  from 
the  combined  fisheriies  there  50,000  cases,  tnere  has  been  no  trouble 
in  taking  in  the  last  few  years  as  high  as  140,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  your  fishing  on  that  stream? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  supply  of  this  larger 
stream  has  probably  gone  over  to  that  other  stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  believe  so.  We  believe  some  of  our  fish  have  gone 
to  that  stream. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  hatchery  on  either  of  those  streams  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  a  hatchery  on  the  first  stream  I  speak  of,  on 
Karluk  River. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  hatchery  been  operated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  hatchery  has  been  operated  since  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  turning  loose  in  the  stream  fry 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  have  been  increasing  the  size  of  the  hatchery 
and  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  we  have  been  liberating  there  some« 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  fry  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  fry  that  you  liberate  come  back  to  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  We  have  removed 
Bome  of  the  fins  of  the  fry  at  different  places,  but  so  many  people  have 
done  the  same  thing  that  we  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they  are  our 
fry  or  someone  else^  fry.  The  only  accurate  observations  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  return  of  the  salmon  were  made  by  one  of  the 
fishery  experts,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  marked  at  our  Lormg  hatchery 
in  1903  about  1,600  fry  and  marked  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  were 
able  to  tell  them  when  they  returned.  Of  that  number  quite  a  large 
proportion  returned  that  we  know  of. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  did  he  mark  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  marked  by  removing  the  ventral  fiiis.  The 
usual  marking  that  has  been  conducted  in  a  great  many  hatcheries 
was  to  remove  the  fleshy  fin  on  the  back,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
ventrals  were  removed.  I  have  not  the  data  here  to  show  how  many 
were  returned,  but  we  know  that  quite  a  large  proportion  returned  to 
the  Government  hatchery  at  Yes  Bay  and  quite  a  few  at  our  own 
hatchery  at  Naha,  and  we  have  even  had  returns  from,  the  same  fish 
at  our  hatchery  at  Karluk,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  the  marking  of  fry  is  a  good 
subject  for  regulation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Fisheries  Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  some  years  ago 
requesting  private  hatcheries  not  to  mark  their  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  request  been  complied  with  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  have  never  marked  any  since. 

Senator  Boubne.  What  is  the  length  of  time  for  the  return  of  the 
fish  after  marking  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  eggs  of  the  fish  that  were  marked  at  our  hatchery- 
were  taken  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1902.  The  fry  were  hatched 
during  that  winter.  Those  fry  were  marked  in  August,  1903.  The 
first  returns  came  in  1906.  Then  they  followed  in  1907,  1908,  and 
1909.  We  had  them  during  all  those  different  years.  That  caused  us 
to  adopt  the  idea  at  least  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  probably  returned  in 
four  years,  but  that  they  did  not  all  mature  at  the  same  time.  Am  I 
right,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  we  not  have  the  private  hatcheries 
mark  their  fish  in  a  certain  way  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  may  fancy.  Senator^  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  mark  the  fish  properly.  You  have  a  httle  fingerling  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  you  take  that  fish  out  of  the  water,  and 
to  remove  the  ventral  fin  or  the  fleshy  fin  is  a  rather  difficult  matter 
to  do  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  why  could  not  the  Government 
have  its  way  of  markmg  the  fish  and  the  private  hatcheries  their  way 
of  marking  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  mark  fish  by  attaching 
a  metal  ring  of  some  kind,  but  what  success  has  been  attained  with 
that  method  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  do  know  that  in  CaHfornia, 
in  Monterey  Bay,  they  did  apply  tags.  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Stanford 
University,  did  apply  tags  to  the  steelheads  and  numbered  them 
to  find  out  what  their  movements  were,  and  obtained  results  of  great 
interest.  f 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  way^  of  markinff 
so  you  can  ascertain  the  movements  and  habits  of  this  fish  liberated 
from  private  hatcheries,  doing  business  on  a  large  scale — lai^er  than 
the  Government — we  would  get  probably  better  results  by  permitting 
them  to  mark  the  fish,  rather  than  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Full  results  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  this  reason:  The 
only  place  where  marked  fish  would  be  noticed  is  in  the  hatcheries. 
The  nsh  that  are  taken  into  the  canneries,  that  go  into  the  general 
fish  bin  and  through  the  machines,  no  one  notices  whether  they  have 
fins  or  no  fins,  and  it  is  only  at  the  hatchery  where  each  fish  is  handled 
in  spawning  that  their  fins  are  noticed,  and  it  can  be  told  whether 
th^  have  been  marked  or  not. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  may  say  that  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  satis- 
factory system  of  marking  is  almost  insurmountable.  Various 
methods  have  been  tried  and  none  has  been  found  yet  entirely  satis- 
factory. To  have  a  satisfactory  method  of  branding  or  marking 
would  require  an  individual  mark  for  each  individual  fish,  so  that  we 
would  know  that  fish.  If  it  was  numbered  1,  we  would  have  a  record 
which  would  show  when  number  1  was  placed  upon  a  fish  and  we 
would  know  where  that  particular  fish  came  from.  But  if  you  put 
the  same  mark  upon  a  hundred  fish  or  a  thousand  fish  you  are  not 
able  to  follow  the  mdividual. 

Second,  to  place  a  permanent  mark — individual  mark — upon  a  fish 
that  will  not  mjure  the  fish,  is  difficult.  As  Capt.  Moser  has  said,  the 
marking  ordinarily  has  to  be  done  with  very  small  fish  and  very  deli- 
cate HtSe  fish,  and  the  mere  handling  of  such  fish  is  apt  to  injure  it- 
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That  is  to  say,  they  may  die  in  the  handling,  keeping  them  out  of 
water  for  just  the  brief  period  of  time  necessary  to  mark  them.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  stress,  the  additional  stress  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  ventral  fins  or  a  part  of  the  ventral  fins  or  the  dorsal 
fin,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  sometimes  more  than  the  fish  can  stand.  Then, 
as  Capt.  Moser  has  said,  after  the  marking  has  been  successfully 
applied  and  the  fish  survives,  when  it  comes  back,  if  it  comes  to  a 
cannery,  the  chances  are  rather  remote  that  the  mark  will  be  dis- 
covered. The  cannery  people  are  pretty  busy  with  their  work  and 
they  are  not  looking  for  fish  without  ventral  fins.  It  is  only  when  the 
fish  is  utilized  in  the  spawn- taking  operations  at  the  hatcheries  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  observed.  But  the  importance  of  developing  a 
system  of  permanent  marking  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  very 
great. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  yet,  in  ^our  judgment,  it  is  impracticable  ? 

Dr  EvERMANN.  So  far  no  entirely  practical  method  has  been  hit 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  us  to  section  8.  It  is  now  necessary 
for  us  to  adjourn,  and  we  will  meet  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  13,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


MONDAY,  MAT  13,  1012. 

Subcommittee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D,  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared :  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  Hon. 
James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska,  Dr.  Barton 
W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaskan  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent,  Alaskan  salmon 
fisheries.  Also:  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W. 
Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BARTON  W.  EVERMANN— Resmned. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  just  redy  to  start  on  section  8.  Before 
we  do  that,  however,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  latter 
part  of  section  6 : 

The  use  of  "aprons"  during  the  said  weekly  close  season  is  prohibited. 

What  are  aprons? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  an  additional  webbing  that  is  put  across 
the  entrance  to  the  trap,  which  would  be  more  or  less  effective  in 
preventing  fish  from  getting  in  or  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  protect  the  opening  through  which  the 
fish  enter  the  trap? 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  I  understand  it,  yes.  I  may  say,  Senator,  I 
never  examined  that  critically  to  see  just  how  an  apron  is  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  an 
apron  operates? 
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Mr.  MosER.  It  is  dropped  across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  traps  and  I  think  I  can  show  you  a 
blue  print  which  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  a  trap  is  and  how 
it  works. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  it,  Captain,  as  fully  as  you  can  so 
that  one  reading  the  record  may  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  apron,  as  the  Doctor  has  explained,  is  a  piece 
of  webbing  which  is  dropped  across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and 
closes  the  tunnel  and  prevents  the  fish  from  entering  the  pot.  There 
are  two  portions  of  the  trap,  the  pot  and  the  spifler,  in  which  the 
fish  are  taken.  The  fish  enter  the  pot  through  a  tunnel  which  is 
arranged  very  much  like  these  rat  traps  that  are  narrow  at  one  end 
and  wide  at  the  other.  Then  from  the  pot  there  is  another  opening 
of  a  similar  kind  that  goes  into  the  spiller.  After  the  fish  have 
entered  the  pot  they  lead  into  the  spiller.  If  the  arpon  is  dropped 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  it  prevents  them  from  going  into  the 
pot. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  what  the  drafter  of  this  bill  meant  to  say  was 
that  aprons  should  be  prohibited  as  an  exclusive  method;  that  is, 
in  lieu  of  the  other  method.  I  do  not  see  any  object,  Doctor,  in  pro- 
hibiting aprons  if  they  were  to  use  them  m  connection  with  the  other 
means  of  closing  the  traps. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  say  a  word  in  connection  with  aprons  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  the  difficulty  of  determining  if  an  apron  is  used  whether  a  trap  is 
fishing  during  the  weekly  close  season.  When  an  apron  is  used,  it  is 
shoved  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  anyone 
inspecting  the  trap  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  closed,  whereas 
if  tne  webbing  is  lifted  in  the  manner  heretofore  commonly  practiced 
it  is  very  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  trap  is  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain  is  here  and  wishes  to  present 
a  matter,  and  as  he  has  another  appointment  this  morning,  the  com- 
mittee will  now  hear  him  briefly. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  SENATOR 

FROM  OREGON. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, quite  a  number  of  my  constituents  and  friends  in  Oregon  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  bill  and  have  had  more  or  less  correspondence 
with  me,  and  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  them,  so  as  to  advise  them 
when  these  hearings  were  to  be  had  so  that  they  might  come,  by 
permission  of  the  committee,  in  person  or  by  representative,  to 
explain  their  position.  Among  others  that  I  have  been  correspond- 
ing with  are  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association,  the  Columbia 
River  Backers'  Association,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Co., 
the  Thinklet  Packing  Co.,  and  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  all  of 
them  interested  in  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers' 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  advising  me  that 
because  of  the  stress  of  work  due  to  this  particular  season  of  the 
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year,  they  are  unable  to  have  a  representative  here.  Therefore  they 
have  sent  me  a  lengthy  letter  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in 
which  their  views  are  presented,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  it  be 
embodied  in  the  record  and  presented  as  their  statement  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Greoree  M.  Warren  is  here  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  he  be  heard  as  tne  representative  of  the  Alaska- 
Portland  Packers'  Association,  and  he  wilipossibly  represent  the  other 
companies.  He  is  conversant  with  conditions  and  knows  how  the  bill 
will  affect  the  interests  represented  by  him. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  myself 
and  I  only  ask  that  the  representations  of  Mr.  Warren  and  the  repre- 
sentations contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers' 
Association  be  given  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  committee. 
All  of  these  people  are  responsible  and  reputable  citizens  and  I  am  sure 
would  not  make  representations  which  were  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Senator,  that  if  there  are  any  other  of 
your  constituents  who  desire  to  appear  before  the  committee  they  wiD 
be  afforded  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  wired  them  all  that  that  privilege 
would  be  accorded  them  if  they  desired  to  come  to  Washiiijgton. 

The  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Astoria,  Orbg.,  April  30,  191t, 
.Hon.  Geo.  E.  Chamberlain, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  Senate  Lill  No.  5856,  on  which,  we  telieve,  a  hearing 
will  te  had  l.efore  the  committee  sometime  during  the  first  half  of  May.  Doul  tless 
some  packers  interested  in  Alaska  will  le  represented  before  the  committee,  either 
by  their  attorney  or  some  employee,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  packers  are  in 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  will  not  return  until  fall,  or  if  not  in  Alaska  are  so  fully 
occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  season's  business  on  the  coast  that  at  this  time 
they  would  have  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  if  they  are  absent  from  the  seat  of  operations 
here  for  an  indefinite  time,  we  imagine  that  but  few  packers  will  le  present  at  the 
hearing  lefore  the  committee.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  writer  to  leave  here  at  this 
time,  hence,  as  the  best  means  of  getting  some  matters  in  connection  with  the  bill 
before  the  committee  for  its  consideration,  we  are  submitting  them  to  you  herein. 

We  have  a  cannery  at  Nushagak  River,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska,  and  another  at  Chignik 
Bay,  Alaska,  hence  are  directly  interested. 

Reviewing  the  bill  in  the  order  in  which  the  regulations  are  named:  To  this  time 
there  has  been  paid  by  the  packers  of  canned  salmon  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  regardless 
of  grade.  Under  the  Jones  bill  it  is  proposed  to  tax  pink,  humplack,  dog,  or  chum 
salmon  at  5  cents  per  case,  Cohoe  or  medium  red  salmon  at  7  cents  per  case,  and  king 
or  spring  salmon  at  11  cents  per  case,  a  case  being  considered  forty-eight  1-pound 
cans  or  its  equivalent.  The  increase  in  the  tax  on  red  salmon,  with  which  we  are 
largely  interested,  puts  the  proposed  tax  at  nearly  three  times  that  heretofore  paid, 
while  it  makes  a  very'^  slight  increase  in  the  tax  on  the  cheaper  grades.  If  the  relative 
market  values  are  to  determine  the  tax  per  case  on  the  various  grades,  then  taking  last 
year's  market  value  as  a  basis,  when  pinks  sold  at  $4  per  case,  and  reds  at  $6.40  per  case, 
the  value  of  the  reds  was  160  per  cent  of  that  of  the  pinks,  and  if,  therefore,  pinks  are 
taxed  at  5  cents  per  case,  reds  should  \  e  taxed  at  8  cents  per  case,  instead  of  11  cents; 
or  if  the  rate  of  taxation  on  reds  remains  at  11  cents,  then  the  taxation  on  pinks  should 
be  raised  relatively.  A  tax  of  11  cents  per  case  on  red  or  king  salmon  would  be  a 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  the  same  investment  in  any  of  the  States  would  be  taxed, 
as  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  pack,  the  packers  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of 
fishing  gear.  We  are  by  no  means  averse  to  paying  reasonab  le  and  even  liberal  taxa- 
tion on  our  operations  in  Alaska,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  tax  on  the  pack  of  red 
salmon  should  not  be  more  than  double  the  tax  heretofore  paid,  or  8  cents  per  case,  as 
the  packers  would  then  pay  the  proposed  tax  on  fishing  gear  in  addition.  If,  however, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  use  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  the  proposed 
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taxation  in  building  and  operating  hatcheries  for  the  propagation  of  young  fieh,  at 
points  wherever  it  can  be  done  to  advantage,  and  the  hatcheries  are  built  and  operated 
at  different  points  or  districts  proportionately  with  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in 
each  district,  then  we  have  no  further  objection  to  make  to  the  rate  of  taxation  as  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  under  consideration,  >  elieving  that  the  department  would  see  that 
hatcheries  were  built  and  operated  at  points  where  the  lenefits  would  not  all  accrue  to 
a  certain  few. 

We  notice  that  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  pickled  salmon  of  all  species  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  barrel.  Pickled,  or  mild  cured  salmon,  which  is  mostly  of  the 
king-salmon  variety,  is  packed  in  tierces  containing  about  800  pounds  each,  perhaps 
a  little  over.  This  quantitv  is  about  17  times  more  than  is  contained  in  a  case  of  sal- 
mon of  the  same  variety.  Therefore,  where  a  case  of  48  pounds  of  salmon  pays  a  tax 
of  11  cents  a  tierce  of  800  or  more  pounds  of  pickled  salmon  should,  we  think,  be  taxed 
proportionately,  or  about  $1.87  per  tierce. 

Relative  to  private  hatcheries.  We  notice  that  the  bill  proposes  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  system  of  issuing  rebate  certificates  to  those  canners  who  have  been  operating 
private  hatcheries,  with  which  certificates  they  have  been  heretofore  able  to  pay  the 
tax  on  their  pack  of  canned  salmon.  But  few  private  hatcheries  have  been  operated, 
and  these  few  have  been  on  streams  where  those  operating  the  hatcheries  benefited 
almost  exclusively  by  the  increased  output  from  those  streams,  due  to  the  hatcheries. 
Rebate  certificates  in  the  past  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  thousand 
young  fry  liberated  from  the  hatcheries.  This  does  not  seem  large,  and  yet  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  some  of  the  largest  packers  in  Alaska,  who  have  operated  hatcheries  on  a  few 
streams  from  which  they  have  had  the  exclusive  benefit  of  increased  production, 
have  "practically  been  relieved  of  all  taxation  on  their  Alaska  pack  in  all  parts  of 
Alaska  through  the  rebate  certificates  resulting  from  their  hatchery  operations  on 
one  or  two  streams.  The  Government  could  operate  these  same  hatcheries  at  probably 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  rebate  certificates  issued  and  would  have  the  remaining  75  per 
cent  of  such  value  as  a  collectible  tax.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  if  one  packer  has  a 
hatchery  on  a  certain  stream,  from  which  practically  all  the  benefits  accrue  to  him, 
that  he  should  be  released  from  taxation  on  his  pack  on  other  streams  where  there  are 
no  hatcheries.  Government  operation  of  hatcheries  is  unquestionably  most  desirable. 
Better  results  can  then  be  obtained  and  all  packers  are  then  required  to  pay  alike  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  according  to  their  respective  packs.  By  the  Jones  bill  we 
notice  that  the  system  of  these  rebates  is  to  be  abolished  after  June  30,  1913,  and  we 
heartily  indorse  this  provision. 

Section  4  relates  to  the  surveying  and  licensing  of  fish  traps  and  provides  for  a  lat- 
eral passageway  of  600  yards  between  traps  and  an  end  passageway  of  100  yards  be- 
tween traps.  It  also  provides  that  no  trap  shall  be  greater  than  4,000  feet  in  length, 
including  its  leads.  All  of  these  regulations  are  ,e:ood  and  meet  with  our  approval,  as 
by  them  the  owner,  when  he  files  his  survey  and  pays  his  license,  has  a  proprietary 
interest  in  that  location  continuing  from  year  to  year  and  is  protected  from  encroach- 
ments on  those  interests  within  the  limited  and  regulated  distances  and  places  his 
holdings  on  a  basis  to  which  he  is  entitled  through  the  payment  of  taxes,  all  of  which 
is  very  desirable  from  all  standpoints. 

As  introduced,  the  Jones  bill  provides  that  all  trap  locations  shall  be  marked  by  two 
piles  or  monuments  at  or  above  high- water  mark  (presumably  on  shore),  and  that  the 
surveyor  who  surveys  the  trap  or  claim  must  certifv  to  this.  This  section  requires 
some  modification  for  the  the  following  reasons:  Where  a  trap  reaches  to  the  shore 
it  is  of  course  an  easy  matter  to  mark  the  location  on  shore  above  high- water  mark 
with  piles  or  monuments,  but  where  one  owner  has  such  a  trap  reaching  to  shore 
and  another  owner  had  a  trap  directly  outside  of  it,  having  allowed  the  end  passageway 
of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  inshore  trap  and  his  offshore  trap,  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  mark  above  high-water  on  the  shore  the  location  of  the  onshore  trap,  unless 
it  is  provided  in  the  regulations  that  the  notices  on  the  shore  monuments  for  the  out- 
side trap  mention  the  distance  from  the  shore  to  the  inside  end  of  the  lead  of  the  off- 
shore trap.  You  will  understand,  in  a  case  such  as  we  cite,  that  where  the  two  traps 
owned  by  different  parties  were  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore,  one  outside  of  the  other, 
with  the  end  passage  provided  properly  observed,  the  monuments  on  shore  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  practically  in  the  same  range  or  place.  We  think,  therefore,  to 
properly  regulate  the  marking  of  such  locations  that  the  owner  of  the  trap  reaching 
to  me  shore  should  be  required  to  state  on  his  notice,  as  his  survey  would  show,  how 
many  feet  from  shore  was  the  outermost  point  of  his  trap,  so  that  the  offshore  owner 
would  have  his  rights  more  definitely  defined  as  to  how  close  he  could  come  to  the 
shore  with  the  inside  end  of  his  lead.  The  necessity  for  offshore  locations  which  do 
not  reach  to  the  shore  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  certain  bays  or  streams  where  one 
company  may  have  secured  practically  all  trap  locations  the  leads  of  which  could 
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reach  to  the  shore  another  company,  havins^  an  investment  in  the  same  waters,  is  forced 
to  take  up  offshore  locations  and  should  be  equally  protected  in  those  offshore  loca- 
tions as  is  the  company  having  locations  the  leads  of  which  may  reach  to  the  shore. 
The  possibility  of  marking  such  offshore  locations,  during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  traps  are  not  fishing,  by  piling  or  dolphins  is  doubtful,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
ice  would  probably  tear  out  such  markers.  It  might  also  happen  that  an  offshore  loca- 
tion woula  not  be  directly  in  line  with  a  location  reaching  to  the  shore,  and  it  might 
also  be  so  far  from  shore,  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  water,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  mark  it  with  any  kind  of  monuments  ashore.  It  can,  however,  be  accu- 
rately surveyed  when  it  is  in  operation  and  can  likewise  be  placed  in  identically  the 
same  position  each  year  by  survey  or  by  certain  ranges  established  ashore  at  certain 
points. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  this  section  is  that  no  lead  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent 
or  recurved  end,  or  jigger,  directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap.  It  is 
usual  in  all  waters  where  traps  are  used  to  put  a  curve  on  tne  inside  end  of  tne  lead, 
extending  out  anywhere  from  50  to  100  feet  from  the  lead  proper,  the  object  of  which 
is  that  if  fish  should  strike  the  lead  toward  the  inside  end  they  would  possibly  by  this 
curve  be  directed  toward  the  body  of  the  trap,  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  tliey  struck 
the  inside  end  of  the  lead  of  a  trap  which  reached  to  the  shore.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  not  be  at  all  possible  for  the  fish  to  get  around  between  the  trap  and  the  shore, 
because  the  lead  would  reach  right  up  to  the  shore.  Therefore  the  curve  on  the  inside 
of  the  lead  of  a  trap  placed  out  in  the  open  water,  without  any  shore  connection,  is  to 
serve  partially,  but  not  so  effectually,  the  purpose  which  the  shore  itself  serves  to  the 
inside  trap.  Such  curves  on  the  inside  end  of  the  leads  are  used  in  Puget  Sound 
waters,  Columbia  River,  and  in  all  other  waters  where  trap>s  are  used,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  objectionable.  We  feel  satisfied  that  had  Mr.  Jones 
fully  understood  the  need  of  giving  protection  to  such  offshore  traps  as  we  have 
described  he  would  have  incorporated  in  his  bill  provision  for  some  suitable  marking 
of  same  other  than  the  compulsory  method  of  two  markers  above  high-water  mark  on 
shore,  which  in  the  case  of  these  outside  traps  might  not  be  possible.  All  those  prac- 
tical in  the  method  of  catching  fish  by  traps  recognize  the  fact  that  a  trap  the  lead  of 
w^ch  attaches  to  the  shore  has  a  great  advantage  over  those  which  must  be  placed  in 
outside  waters,  without  any  shore  connection,  hence  the  latter  should  be  entitled  to 
such  small  benefit  as  a  recurved  end  on  the  lead  would  give  it,  and  the  owner  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  location  without  the  necessity  of  putting  markers 
ashore,  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so,  so  long  as  he  has  filed  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  location  and  places  the  trap  on  the  same  location  each  year,  as  can 
readily  be  determined  by  a  survey  at  any  time. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  appear  for  us  before  the  committee  and  endeavor  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  whereby  offshore  traps  are 
provided  for  without  making  it  necessary  for  the  owners  to  put  markers  ashore  where 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  and  that  the  restriction  against  putting  a  recurved  end  on  the 
lead  be  eliminated.  We  believe  that  should  this  matter  be  called  by  you  personally 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jones  and  explained  to  him  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain 
it  to  you  that  he  would  himself  be  glad  to  amend  his  bill  in  this  respect  because  of 
realizing  its  justice  and  fairness  and  its  unintentional  omission  in  the  original  drafting 
of  the  bill . 

We  think  you  will  admit  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the  bill  in  any  respect,  excepting 
that  the  taxes  seem  very  high  to  us,  but  we  are  asking  for  provision  only  that  wm 
secure  and  make  good  to  us  permanently  our  interests  in  trap  locations  which  we  now 
have  and  may  subsequently  secure.  We  trust  that  you  will  feel  that  you  can  take  this 
up  personally,  and  we  will  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  and  your  acknowledg- 
ment hereof  and  advices  as  to  the  result  of  your  effort. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Columbia  River  Packers'  Association. 
Geo.  W.  George,  Vice  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  B.  W.  EVERMANN— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  will  now  take  up  section  8. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  remark  at  this  point  that 
we  make  no  objection  at  all  to  the  method  of  closing  traps.  We  agree 
that  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  close  effective  ought  to  be 
done.     If  they  are  satisfied  with  that  method,  we  are. 
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Section  8  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  put  or  place  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska 
any  explosive  or  poisonous  substance  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  catching,  taking, 
killing,  or  injuring  fish;  or  to  place  or  deposit  in,  or  discnai^e  or  pass  into,  or  couse 
or  suffer  to  be  placed  or  deposited  in  or  discharged  or  passed  into,  or  to  place  or 
cause  to  be  placed  where  it  may  pass  into  any  stream,  creek,  river,  lake,  lagoon, 
estuary,  or  the  immediate  approacnes  thereto,  any  lime  or  other  caustics,  cocculus 
indicus,  gas  tar,  petroleum,  asphalt,  bitumen  or  other  carbonaceous  material,  oils, 
acids,  or  sulphates  or  compounds  thereof^  sawdust,  shavings,  tanbark,  slabs,  edgings, 
mill  or  factory  refuse,  slag,  sluicinge,  tailings,  smelter  or  mine  refuse,  or  any  other 
substance  destructive  to  fish  fry  or  the  food  of  fish  fry,  or  which  is  or  may  be  injurious 
to  the  spawn  or  spawning  beds  of  fishes  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  every  practicable 
means  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  waters  in  question  by  the  escape 
of  deleterious  substances;  and  in  the  case  of  substances  known  to  be  deleterious  to 
fishes  or  fish  food  or  spawn  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  pollution  of 
the  waters  by  these  substances  in  the  particular  case  in  question  has  actually  caused 
the  death  of  any  particular  fish,  fish  fry,  or  spawn:  Providedy  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  explosive  or  stupefying  agents  by 
properly  authorized  persons  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  by  permission  of  tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Lab^r,  or  the  use  of  explosives 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  buildings  or  improvements  under  official 
authority. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  8  simply  provides  a  penalty  for  polluting 
the  streams,  and  the  section  is  drawn  along  the  same  lines  as  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  respective  States  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  entirely  new  section  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  entirely  new  section  and  I 
desire  to  state  that  at  present  there  is  no  serious  pollution  of  the 
streams  in  Alaska  so  far  as  the  bureau  is  aware,  but  there  is  a  httle 
and  in  time  there  will  probably  be  a  great  deal;  and  this  section 
would  not  work  any  hardship  on  anyone  and  can  not  fail  but  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  interests  both  of  the  fishes  and  the  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  controversy  over  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None  at  aU,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  that  we  would  like 

to  add  to  the  section  a  proviso  as  follows  or  substantially  embodying 

this  idea: 

Provided  further  y  That  the  dumping  of  fish  offal  or  gurry  into  the  waters  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 

That  is  the  refuse  that  comes  from  the  canneries  themselves  while 
in  operation  and  which  must  be  disposed  of. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  all,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  in  a  region  where  it  would  not 
affect  the  salmon  spawning  beds. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  make.  The  bill 
reads : 

Or  any  other  substance  destructive  to  fish  fry. 

And  it  might  be  construed  that  the  gurry  from  the  canneries  was 
destructive  to  fish  fry. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  ''gurry''? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  gurry  is  the  cleanings  or  offal  from  the  cleaning 
offish. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  wiU  take  up  section  9. 

Section  9  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy 
salmon  or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the 
utilization  of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  estab- 
lishments preparing  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil 
shall,  after  January  1,  1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  9  has  reference  to  wanton  waste  and  also 
the  use  of  food  fishes  for  fertilizer  or  for  oil.  That  section  has  already 
been  considered,  as  you  loiow,  Senator,  before  your  committee,  and 
the  views  of  the  department  were  expressed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  herring  fertilizer 
plants,  and  Mr.  Browne  will  desire  to  submit  some  other  data  in 
regard  to  tliat  latter. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  9  of  the  old  law  is  omitted  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  omit  that.  Doctor  ?    That  makes  it : 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  canning, 
salting,  or  curing  fish  in  any  of  the  species  in  Alaska  to  use  any  label,  brand,  or  trade- 
mark which  shall  tend  to  misrepresent  the  contents  of  any  package  of  fish  offered  for 
sale:  Provided,  That  the  use  of  the  terms  "red,"  "medium  red,"  "pink,"  "chum," 
and  so  forth,  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Pacific  salmon  under  present  trade 
usages,  shall  not  be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  used  to 
designate  salmon  of  those  known  species. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  assumed  that  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
act  covers  that  matter  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  that  sufficiently  to  be 
satisfied  of  this  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so,  sir.  We  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  takes  that  matter  up  and  has  referred  in  many  instances 
cases  of  suspected  misbranding  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  with  the 
request  that  its  opinion  be  given  as  to  whether  the  goods  were  mis- 
branded  or  not;  and  as  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  considers  that  that 
falls  within  its  provisions,  we  thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
have  it  as  a  section  of  the  salmon  law. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  alleged  violations  of  that 
provision  since  its  enactment  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  how  manjr  violations  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  founa  or  how  many  convictions  have  been 
had.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  labels  used 
on  canned  salmon  are  rather  optimistic  in  character.  That  is  to 
say,  they  will  call  the  salmon  ''Choice  Alaskan  salmon,''  when  it 
mav  not  be  of  so  high  a  grade.  That  is  a  little  too  broad  and  a 
little  too  indefinite. 

As  to  whether  it  is  choice  or  not  is  a  matter  of  taste — a  matter  of 
opinion — and  if  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
we  would  like  to  have  in  every  case  the  name  of  tne  species  of  salmon 
that  was  used  put  upon  the  label;  also  the  name  oi  the  locality  in 
which  the  product  was  put  up.  But  the  packing  interests  some  years 
ago  objected  to  that  last  provision  because  they  have  their  labels 
printed  in  large  quanitites  and  frequently  one  cannery  runs  out  of 
the  labels  that  are  assigned  to  it  and  another  cannery  has  an  over- 
supply  so  they  have  to  transfer  from  one  cannery  to  another,  and  for 
that  reason  they  found  it  more  or  less  impracticable  to  have  this 
distinguishing  label  for  each  particular  cannery.  However,  I  am 
still  OI  the  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  requirement, 
because  it  would  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  salmon  coming  from  Karluk,  as  compared  with 
Loring,  or  Bristol  Bay,  or  any  other  particular  region,  and  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  now  usually  put  on  these  cans  to  indicate 
the  contents  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  name  of 
the  salmon  is  put  on:  ''Ked  Salmon"  or  '^Red  Alaska"  or  ^^ Alaska 
red/'  or  ^^Coho,"  or  '^Spring  salmon/'  or  ''King  salmon." 

The  word  ''chum"  is  occasionally  put  on.  "Dog"  salmon  is 
never  put  on,  but  "chum"  is  used  instead  of  dog.  J  think  that 
another  objection  to  a  definite  label  urged  by  the  canners,  was  that 
frequently  jobbers  desired  to  have  the  cans  without  labels  in  order 
that  they  may  put  on  their  own  trade  label;  but  I  do  not  see  why  their 
trade  label  could  not  be  in  addition  to  a  label  which  shows  the  name 
of  the  species,  the  name  of  the  fish,  and  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  canned. 

If  these  three  things  could  go  on,  then  the  name  of  the  jobber,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  less 
interest;  but  the  public  would  like  to  know  who  is  the  responsible 
party  putting  up  the  goods  and  what  is  the  kind  of  salmon  it  is  eating 
and  wnere  it  was  put  up. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  nave  all  labels  show  in  a  distinguishing  way  the 
species  and  the  weights  of  contents  also,  and  we  should  be  more  than 

{jlad  to  have  the  name  of  the  company  stand  and  not  have  private 
abels  substituted.  As  to  the  locality  it  would  be  a  very  aifficult 
matter,  because  we  fish  in  very  many  different  places  and  we  have 
trade  demands  for  certain  brands  from  certain  localities.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  your  pack  will  be  at  that  locality,  and  we  have 
the  same  labels  sent  to  different  places  so  that  when  the  pack  is  made 
we  are  able  to  maintain  that  supply. 

^'e  have  been  trying  to  eliminate  the  number  of  our  labels,  bring 
them  down  to  as  few  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  we  only  had  one  label,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whjBit  the 
trade  wiu  call  for;  at  the  present  time,  we  have  somewnere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70  or  75  different  labels.  These  brands  are  for 
different  localities,  and  the  demand  is  for  goods  under  specific  labels. 
The  trade  lists  have  the  brands  illustrated,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  any  changes. 

We  do  cut  the  labels  down  all  we  can,  because  it  is  very  incon- 
venient for  us  to  have  these  many  different  brands;  but,  so  far  as 
naming  the  locality  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  importance  is  attached  to  giving 
the  locality,  if  it  is  the  same  kind  of  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  might  be  the  same  species  of  fish,  but  it  will  have 
different  food  values  in  the  different  places,  and  it  wiQ  differ  in  the 
amount  of  oU  or  in  the  color  of  the  meat  for  different  localities.  In 
some  localities  the  sockeye  salmon  is  drier,  for  instance,  than  others. 
Down  in  your  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  claim  that  the  name 
''sockeye"  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  anywhere  except  in 
the  north  end  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Fraser  River  region.  They 
have  tried  to  prohibit  its  use  in  Alaska,  because  they  say  the  name 
"sockeye"  has  come  to  mean  a  higher  grade  of  salmon  than  those 
found  anywhere  in  Alaska.  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  just  claim, 
but  as  it  is  the  same  species  of  fish  in  Alaska  that  is  found  down  in 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Fraser  River  region,  differing  only  as  to  some 
details  of  appearance  and  amount  of  oil  and  so  on  in  different  regions, 
still,  as  it  is  the  sockeye  salmon,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  advised 
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the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  the  use  of  the  name  '^sockeye''  in 
Alaska  is  not  a  case  of  misbranding — ^it  was  all  right  to  use  it.  But 
the  packers  know  better  than  I  do  that  there  are  slight  diflFerences 
in  the  same  species  of  salmon  in  the  different  regions. 

Mr.  Dorr.  While  the  doctor  is  undoubtedly  correct  about  that,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  differences  are  so  sUght  that  no  con- 
sumer could  ever  differentiate  between  a  fish  caught  in  one  locality  in 
Alaska  and  the  same  variety  of  fish  caught  and  packed  in  another 
locality  in  Alaska.  These  differences  might  be  mteresting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  or  some  scientific  bureau,  but  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chase and  eating  by  the  public  is  concerned  there  is  no  difference. 
Ked  fijsh  up  in  Alaska  all  stand  on  the  same  basis  and  sell  for  exactly 
the  same  money,  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  my  label  being  better 
advertised  than  somebody  else's  label  or  his  label  being  better  adver- 
tised than  my  label;  but  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  would  seriously 
urge  that  the  eating  pubUc  would  ever  gain  a  particle  of  advantage  by 
having  it  known  whether  the  fish  was  caught  m  Loring  or  Ketchikan, 
or  Fort  Wrangell,  or  Yes  Bay,  or  Chilcoot,  or  Icy  Straits,  or  the  40 
other  places  where  they  pack  this  same  variety  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  the  same  species  of  fish  caught 
at  these  different  places  would  be  substantially  the  same  to  the  eating 
pubUc  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  the  eating  public  can  possibly  distin- 
guish. We  are  able  in  opening  cans  at  different  times  to  distinguish 
sUght  differences.  There  may  be  more  oil  in  one  can  than  in  another. 
I  may  add  this,  too,  that  not  many  years  ago  the  canned  sockeye  of 
Alaska  brought  higher  prices  than  the  canned  sockeye  of  Puget  Sound. 
These. things  go  by  fashion,  and  not  so  much  by  taste. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  it  is  also  correct,  is  it  not,  gentlemen,  that  the 
quality  may  vary  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  locality?  Some  times 
you  will  find  a  run  of  fish  that  are  comparatively  more  oily  than  the 
next  season's  run? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  process  of  canning  in  the  different  fac- 
tories have  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  it  is  all  the  same. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  may  say  that  I  can  not  agree  entirely  with  Mr. 
Dorr  and  Capt.  Moser  as  to  the  lack  of  discrinunation  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers.  I  have  made  some  observations  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  consumer  does  make  a  distinction.  He  finds  one 
brand  of  salmon  more  to  his  taste  than  another.  He  is  unable,  how- 
ever, to  correlate  that  difference  with  any  geographic  distinction, 
because  the  geographic  factor  is  not  on  the  label.  It  is  simplj 
'^Alaska.''  He  does  not  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Loring  fish  is 
better  than  the  Wrangell  fish,  or  conversely.  But  he  does  know 
that  a  certain  brand  that  he  has  been  getting  pleases  him  better  than 
another  brand. 

Now,  I  believe  that  if  the  locality  could  be  placed  upon  the  label 
that  that  would  work  advantageously  in  two  ways:  It  would  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  same  species  of  salmon  in 
different  parts  of  Alaska — Puget  Sound,  or  the  Columbia  River,  and 
so  on — and  it  would  also  be  advantageous  to  the  packers  themselves 
in  that  it  would  serve  as  a  check  or  as  a  means  of  determining  the  care 
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that  was  taken  by  their  men  at  the  respective  canneries.     There  is 
some  difference. 

In  some  canneries  the  work  is  done  much  more  carefully  and 
neatly  and  cleanly  than  in  others,  and  the  difference  is  great  enough 
that  1  am  sure  when  the  product  is  put  upon  the  market  if  it  has  a 
difference  regarding  the  favor  with  which  the  article  is  received  by 
the  consumer,  and  if  the  consumer  is  able  to  say,  ^^This  article  came 
from  Wrangell  or  from  Loring  or  from  Ketchikan,''  and  makes  com- 
plaint regarding  Loring  or  Ketchikan  or  whatever  place  it  may  be. 
that  complaint  sooner  or  later  will  get  back  to  the  canner  and  he  will 
try  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is;  whether  it  is  in  the  fish  itself  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  manner  of  preparation. 

The  Chairman,  ^^^ell,  now.  Captain,  I  understood  you  to  sa}'-  that 
you  had  about  75  different  labels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  different  brands. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  those  are  in  a 
general  way.     I  would  like  to  get  at  the  differences. 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  brand  is  named.  It  has  a  certain  name.  You 
wiU  find  one  brand,  for  instance,  as  ^^ Alaska  Ked'';  one  will  be 
'Coleman's  Flag.'' 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  signify? 

Mr.  MosER.  Simply  a  name. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  just  adopted  names,  like  'Tarnation  Milk." 
It  stands  for  nothmg  in  connection  with  the  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  brand  which  is  registered.  The  company  holds 
that  brand,  and  it  is  valuable  to  that  company  on  account  of  the 
selling  of  that  fish  under  that  brand  in  certam  localities. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  signify  anything  as  to  the  kind  of 
salmon  in  that  can  except  as  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
particular  kind  of  brand  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  in  addition  to  that.  Senator,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  things  on  the  label.  The  label  shows  the  packers  and  the  con- 
tents, and  how  much  salmon  is  contained  in  the  can  and  the  variety. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  contained  on  the  label  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  does  not  always  appear,  does  it,  upon  the  can? 
Take  a  can  labeled^ by  the  jobber.  There  are  many  cans  on  the 
market  that  would  not  show  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  jobber  relabeling 
our  products.  That  matter  has  been  Drought  up  a  number  of  times, 
but  the  large  interests  in  other  lines  of  goods  are  so  strong  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  that  in  check. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  frequently  see  on  the  label  merely  the  jobber's 
name;  as,  for  instance,  Kelly-Clarke  Co.,  but  the  canner's  name  does 
not  appear  at  all. 

Mr.  MOSER.  We  are  opposed  to  that,  but  as  long  as  the  Government 
permits  it  on  other  canned  products  we  are  unable  to  make  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Government  permit  the  jobber  to  put  a 
label  on  the  can  without  any  label  of  the  packer  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  the  pure  food  law  allows  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  label  is  put  on  by  somebody  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  putting  up  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Nothing  at  all.     He  is  simply  the  seller. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Doctor,  that  so  far  as  the  fish 
is  concerned  some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  that  particular  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  think  that  that  whole  sjrstem  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  packers  and  also  to  the  pubhc.  We  think  the  salmon 
ought  to  go  out  under  the  packer^s  name.  But  as  to  the  locality, 
we  think  that  the  label  ^Tacked  in  Alaska''  ought  to  be  sufficient 
without  describing  these  little  various  localities. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  strike  me  that  the  man  who  puts  it  up  ought 
to  be  the  one  whose  label  appears  on  the  can. 

Mr.  Moser.  Our  own  labels  are  frequently  removed  arid  the  jobber's 
name  put  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  provision  of  law  that  prohibits 
that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  in  fact,  we  have  taken  the  matter  up  once  or  twice, 
but  have  never  been  successful  in  preventing  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  pure-food  act  expressly  permits  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  see  these  diflFerent  brands.  Senator,  are  our  trade- 
marks. They  are  valuable  to  us.  When  we  introduce  them  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  country,  we  would  like  to  maintain  them  in 
that  section.  If  the  labels  are  removed  and  a  jobber's  label  is  put 
on,  that  allows  the  advertising  of  the  product  under  the  jobber's  name. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  may  say  that  I  nave  in  my  office  a  scrapbook  in 
which  I  have  pasted  one  each  of  the  various  labels  which  were  in  use 
in  Alaska  at  tne  time  that  scrapbook  was  made,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,000  of  them  for  the  6  different  species  of  fish  that  were  put 
up — the  5  salmon  and  the  steelhead. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  can  you  give  us  an  illustration  of 
the  removal  of  your  label  and  the  putting  of  another  label  on  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  two  labels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  the  label  is  very  easily  removed,  Senator.  There 
is  only  one  line  of  paste  on  the  label  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a 
knife  and  run  it  through  the  label  and  tne  whole  label  drops  oflF. 
The  private  individual  can  have  his  own  label  printed. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  a  concrete  case  where  this  was 
done,  and  what  was  put  on  in  place  of  your  label. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  could  not  recall  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can.  I  can  give  a  number  of  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  that,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  can  bring  down  some  labels  to-morrow  if  you 
care  for  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  instance,  take  the  ^' Canoe  brand,"  which  is  one  of 
old-established  labels  in  Alaska.  A  carload  of  salmon  under  that 
brand  is  sold  to  a  jobber  in  New  York  and,  without  naming  any 
specific  jobber  there,  I  have  known  of  instances  where  they  will  take 
tnose  labels  oflF  and  substitute  their  own  labels. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  ''Canoe  label"  have  on  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is,  for  instance  ''Alaska  Red  Salmon,  Canoe  brand," 
with  the  picture  of  a  canoe  simply  to  attract  the  eye,  "packed  by 
so  and  so;  packed  in  Alaska,"  and  the  contents  of  the  can,  16  ounces 
of  fish  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  fine  salt,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  substituted  label  have  on  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  substituted  label  would  have,  perhaps,  "Lily 
Brand  of  Alaska  Red  Salmon,  packed  expressly  for  Jonn  Smith  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers,  New  York."     Another  jobber  has  his  "Wedding 
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Ring  Brand'' ;  another  iobber  his  ^'Duplex  Brand/'  and  so  on.  They 
simply  coin  names  of  tneir  selection.  They  sometimes  use  a  single 
brand  for  an  entire  line  of  canned  goods;  that  is,  they  will  take  tne 
Lily  brand  and  sell  Maine  corn  under  that  brand,  Wisconsin  peas 
under  that  brand,  Alaska  salmon  under  the  Lily  brand,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  line  of  canned  goods.  That  keeps  the  jobber's 
name  before  the  public;  but  the  canner  is  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  proposition. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  these  brands  ever  change  the  representations 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  can  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  if  they  are  doing  that  now,  they  are  violating  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  misrep- 
resent the  contents.  They  do  not  need  to  misrepresent  it.  They  cay 
say  it  is  packed  in  Alaska;  that  it  is  this  or  that  or  the  other  variety 
of  Alaska  salmon,  and  that  it  is  sold  by  Mr.  Jobber. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  one  trouble  that  arises  in  that  change  of 
the  label  is  that  perhaps  the  smaller  companies — an  individual  can- 
nery here  and  there — ^may  put  up  poor  grades  of  salmon  or  the  lower 
grades,  such  as  dog  salmon  or  chum,  and  send  them  to  the  jobber  as 
blanks  without  any  labels,  and  the  jobber  may  put  on  a  label  some- 
thing like  this: 

Choice  Alaska  salmon;  packed  for  John  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York. 

That  to  my  mind  would  be  a  case  of  misbranding,  because  it  is  not 
choice.  That  is,  it  is  not  the  best  if  we  assume  the  word  ^'choice" 
means  the  best;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  trace  it  back  to  the 
responsible  party.  The  name  of  the  packer  does  not  appear  on  it 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  show  who  actually  branded  it,  they  would 
be  guiltv,  would  thev  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  should  appear  upon  the  label,  who  put  it  up, 
but  with  these  jobber  labels 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  the  canner 
sends  these  cans  without  labels  and  then  the  jobber  puts  the  label  on 
and  labels  it,  and  is  guilty  of  misbranding.  Does  not  his  offense  in 
mislabeUng  that  can  render  him  guilty  under  the  pure-food  and 
drugs  act? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  is  guilty  under  the  law. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  But  whether  you  could  convict  him  or  not  is  a 
question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  you  could  convict  him.  He  stands  in  the  place 
of  the  packer  under  the  law;  but  there  is  no  way  to  fasten  the  respon- 
sibiUty  primarily. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  packer  may  not  have  intended  to 
have  represented  that  as  choice. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  packer  is  evidently  not  responsible  in  that 
case  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Although  if  he  sends  it  on  to  the  jobber  without 
any  brand  at  all,  to  a  certain  extent  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  criti- 
cism.    They  are  Ukely  to  put  almost  any  sort  of  brand  on  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Speaking  for  myself,  Senator,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  I  do  not  believe  the  lood  and  drugs  act  will  ever  become  as 
efficient  as  it  was  intended  to  be  and  as  it  should  be  until  the  second- 
ary labels  are  eliminated  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
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packer  is  required  to  be  left  on  the  canned  goods,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  only  under  that  name. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  original  packer's  label 
ought  to  be  on,  and  if  the  jobber  wants  to  put  on  an  additional  label 
that  might  be  permitted;  but  the  original  packer's  label,  it  seems  to 
me,  ou^t  to  be  on  the  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  original  label  on.  The 
label  covers  the  whole  can,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an 
additional  label  on  the  can ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  one  point  that 
the  canners,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  far  as  my  company  is  concerned,  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  some  legislation  on  that  would  protect  the  packing 
interests.  The  matter  has  been  brought  up  repeatedly,  but  the  other 
canning  interests,  with  the  enormous  varieties  of  their  pack,  have 
been  so  strong  that  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  to  which  we  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  proposition  to  leave  out  section  9  of 
the  present  law. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  department  would  be  very  glad  if  such  a  sec- 
tion could  be  put  in.  We  did  not  put  it  in  because  we  hesitated  to 
divide  authority  on  this  (question  between  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  disregard  this  section 
in  the  fisheries  law  and  are  they  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
general  food  and  drugs  act  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  governed  by  the  general  food  and  drugs 
misbranding  act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  not  you  think,  Doctor,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  and 
might  perhaps  do  some  good  to  leave  that  in  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  I  have  just  said  to  the  Senator,  we  shaU  be 
ver7  glad  if  a  section  of  that  kind  is  put  into  the  salmon  law. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  consider  the  question  very  carefully, 
whether  we  should  expressly  provide  that  the  packers'  label  should  be 
placed  on  the  can. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  01  course  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  fchat  will 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  law.     It  would  merely  add  to  it  and  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  ask  before  passing  from  that  why  section  7  of 
the  old  law  is  eliminated  ? 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  can  or  salt  for  sale  for  food  any  salmon  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  been  killed. 

That  is  omitted,  is  it  not,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  reasons  for  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  climatic  and  temperature  conditions  are  some- 
what widely  different  in  different  parts  of  Alaska.  While  48  hours 
would  be  too  long  in  some  parts  of  Alaska,  and  on  certain  days  in 
certain  weeks  it  might  not  be  too  long,  we  thought  that  this  matter 
could  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  canning  interests. 
If  inspection  shows  that  at  a  certain  cannery  they  are  using  rotten 
fish,  tnen  they  could  be  gotten  at  in  some  other  way;  but  the  assump- 
tion is,  or  we  assumed,  that  the  business  is  so  developed  now  and  so 
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safeguarded  that  a  restriction  of  that  kind  is  not  necessary,  because  I 
believe  that  there  are  times  when  fish  48  hours  out  of  the  water  are 
still  good  fish,  and  then  there  are  times  when  fish  only  12  hours  out 
of  the  water  are  not  good  fish.  Tt  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  are  handled. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  right.  We  rather  Jike  to  have  the  fish  out  of 
water  about  12  hours  before  they  arc  packed.  If  fish  are  packed 
fresh  from  the  sea  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  cans  with  the  proper  amount. 
They  are  like  a  rubber  ball;  it  is  hard  to  fill  the  can.  We  therefore 
always  like  to  have  the  fish  oi»t  of  the  water  some  hours.  The  fish 
that  are  taken  out  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day  we  do  not  pack  until 
the  following  morning,  because  they  are  not  so  elastic  then  and  we 
can  fill  the  cans  better. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  certain  circumstances  under  which 
fish  ought  to  be  canned  or  could  be  canned  after  they  have  been  out 
of  the  water  48  hours  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  are  very  many  occasions.  It  happens  very 
often;  very  frequently.  I  noticed  it  was  left  out  and  I  thought 
possibly  it  was  on  account  of  the  pure-food  law  which  covered  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Doctor,  conditions  have  changed  sa 
much  since  the  original  act  was  passed  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
require  that  this  section  be  omitted  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  judgment  was  that  in  practice  we  found  that 
section  7  was  not  particularly  desirable  or  necessary.  As  I  have  said, 
and  as  I  understood  Capt.  Moser  to  say,  it  often  happens  that  fish  48^ 
hours  out  of  the  water  are  still  good  fish.  This  fixes  the  time  Umit 
upon  the  supposition  that  fish  caught  less  than  48  hours  are  safe  and 
fish  caught  over  48  hours  are  not  safe.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very 
scientific. 

Senator  Bourne.  Why  should  not  a  time  limit  or  a  restriction  of 
some  kind  be  put  in  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  should  be  a  quality  limit  rather  than  a  time 
limit,  if  the  fish  are  still  good. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  seems  to  me  your  quality  limit  leaves  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  and  your  time  limit  is  something  definite, 
which  would  be  much  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  time  limit  does  not  absolutely  control. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  must  be  some  time  limit  in  which  it  would 
be  determinative. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  if  the  fish  had  been  out  of  the  water  less 
than  48  hours  and  stiU  were  bad,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
canned. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  check  have  you  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  has  to  be  left  very  largely  to  the  cannery 
superintendent  or  the  inside  foreman  or  whoever  looks  after  the  mat- 
ter.    Do  they  both  look  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  both  look  after  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  there  is  no  way  of  having  anything  in  the 
law  in  reference  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  leave  out  the  entire  section  in  reference  to  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill.  Your 
reason  for  the  proposed  change  was  what  ? 
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Dr.  EvEHMANN.  That  fixing  a  time  limit  for  all  of  Alaska  is  not  safe, 
because  in  some  places  on  some  days  or  weeks  fish  12  hours  out  of  the 
water  would  be  worse  than  fish  at  other  places  and  other  times  48 
hours  out  of  the  water. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  the  elimination  of  the  proposed  law  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries?    Have  you  had  any  protests? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  recall  any  protests.  It  was  tne  result  of 
our  own  observations  and  inferences. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  was  your  development  in  a  practical  way  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  suggestion  was  made  from 
the  canners  at  all  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  no  complaints  about  this  pro- 
vision ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  statements  have  been  made  that  if  that  law 
were  rigidly  enforced  fish  would  have  to  be  thrown  away  that  were 
good  and  if  it  werere  literally  enforced  that  bad  fish  could  be  canned 
which  had  been  caught  less  than  48  hours. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  think  the  latter  applies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  meant  that  they  could  put  up  bad 
fish  within  48  hours  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  could  put  them  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  Not  without  jeopardizing  their  own  business. 
For  their  own  protection  they  would  not  do  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  canning 
interests  are  in  a  business  which  they  hope  to  continue  for  some  time, 
and  that  they  will  conduct  that  business  so  that  their  products  will 
have  a  good  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  up  bad  fish,  even  if  it  were  put  up 
within  48  hours  after  it  was  caught,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
pure-food  Ir.w,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Not  because  of  its  having  been  put  up  within  48 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  up  fish,  even  if  it  had  been  caught  less 
than  48  hours,  which  was  bad,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pure- 
food  law,  would  it  not  ?  However,  you  think  that  limitation  is  not 
necessary  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  do  not  think;  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Bourne.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Captain,  is  the  longest 
period  that  fish  have  been  out  of  water  before  they  have  been  canned  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  very  careful  in  packing  fish  not  to  pack  stale 
fish  under  any  conditions  whatever.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
put  a  bad  product  on  the  market.  There  have  been  times  in  small 
canneries  where  such  fish  may  have  been  packed,  but  I  think  in  very 
Umited  numbers.  I  do  not  think  the  practice  obtains  to-day  any- 
where. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  What  is 
the  longest  period  that  fish  have  been  out  of  water  before  they  have 
been  packed,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say,  Senator,  because  in 
some  instances  where  the  water  is  quite  cold  we  are  able  to  hold  fish 
for  more  than  48  hours  and  still  have  good  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  understand;  but  how  long? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  said  before  you  came  in  that  we  tried  to  hold  our 
fish  at  least  12  hours  before  packing,  because  if  you  pack  salmon 
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fresh  out  of  the  water  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  to  the 
meat  that  makes  it  impossible  to  fill  the  can  with  the  proper  amount 
of  fish.  Fish  taken  this  afternoon  are  not  packed  untu  the  following 
morning. 

Senator  Bourne.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question,  if  you  have 
the  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like 

Mr.  MosER.  But  not  longer  than  three  days.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  circumstance  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  fish 
that  length  of  time.  We  usually  take  enough  fish  at  the  canneries  to 
take  care  of  the  run  the  following  day  if  the  fish  are  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  small  cannery  that  has  no  regularly 
established  market  and  which  sells  its  goods  here,  there,  and  yonder, 
there  would  be  more  hkelihood  of  that  cannery  following  this  practice 
than  one  of  the  large  concerns  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  possibility  of  that,  yes.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  practiced  nowadays.  I  think  that  every  one  that  maintains  a 
cannery  has  his  brands  going  to  certain  markets,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  maintaining  his  brands  in  that  market,  and  by  putting  in  a  poor 
quaUty  of  fish  he  certainly  would  lose  his  trade. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  would  there  be  any  hardship  if  this  pro- 
vision was  retained  in  the  bill  and  the  time  extended  another  day  ? 

Mr.  M6sER.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  extended  another  day. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  interests,  then,  if  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  interests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  not  object  to  its  being  retained 
in  the  present  bill  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  heard  some  rumors — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  authentic  or  not — to  the  e.Tect  that  experiments  were  to  be  tried 
soon  by  which  fish  would  be  chilled  and  kept  over  in  that  way.  This 
is  in  order  to  retain  a  sufficient  supply  for  canning  during  the  slack 
periods  of  the  runs. 

If  that  should  occur,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  time  should 
be  limited  to  48  hours,  or  any  other  short  time,  because  the  fish  may 
be  kept  from  some  considerable  time.  We  know  they  are  kept. 
They  are  brought  down  from  Alaska  in  ships  in  ice,  kept  for  weeks, 
and  sold  here  in  Washington  City  markets,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
New  York  markets  as  fresh  fish,  and  they  are  perfectly  fresh. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  a  cold-storage  plant  was  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  canneries  that  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  heard  there  were  some  prospects  of  that  being 
done  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  canneries  now  which  maintain  cold- 
storage  plants  in  connection  with  their  plants  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  are  referring  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  these  plants  have  been 
talked  about  and  may  be  in  the  immediate  prospect  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  may  say  this  in  connection  with  that  question:  That 
I  think  it  was  tried  in  one  instance  on  Puget  Sound  to  chill  the  fish, 
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but  the  difficulty  in  chilling  the  vast  number  of  fish  which  you  are 
obliged  to  utilize  for  a  day's  run,  for  example,  is  very  great.  You  can 
not  chill,  as  I  understand  it,  a  mass  of  fisn  in  a  fish  house.  You  can 
not  chill  them  in  bulk.  Fish  have  to  be  laid  out  on  racks  so  that  the 
cold  air  circulates  around  them,  and  to  handle  the  large  number  of 
fish  for  a  day's  run,  or  a  number  of  days'  run,  or  even  for  a  thousand 
cases,  would  involve  an  expense  that  present  conditions  at  least 
would  hardly  warrant. 

You  are  asking  whether  there  were  any  cold-storage  plants  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  Alaska  canneries.  I  may  say  this:  Last  vear 
we  purchased  a  schooner  and  fitted  her  out  with  a  cold-storage  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing cold-storage  fish  from  Alaska.  Last  season  we  brought  down 
probably  a  hundred  tons  as  an  experiment,  to  see  how  the  product 
would  take;  but  we  were  not  altogether  successful,  so  far  as  the  sal- 
mon were  concerned. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  inability  to  cliill  your 
fish,  why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  leave  some  provision  in  the  law  as  to 
the  period  in  which  salmon  shall  not  be  canned  after  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  ?    It  appeals  to  me  as  rather  a  protection. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see  no  objection  to  keeping  tne  present  law — the 
48-hour  period.  I  do  not  think  that  in  many  instances  fish  in  Alaska, 
at  least,  deteriorate  within  the  48-hour  period.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, in  Bristol  Bay,  in  the  Nushagak  region,  or  the  Bering  Sea  region, 
at  least,  where  they  have  some  very  warm  days.  There  are  days 
when  the  temperature  is  such  that  it  is  very  comfortable  to  go  around 
in  your  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  thermometeT  from  80°  to  90®. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day — not  for  the 
whole  day  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  you  have  a  very  long  period  of  the  sun  in  24 
hours  the  earth  warms  up  very  rapidly.  That,  of  course,  is  shown  by 
the  vegetation  which  is  apparent  on  every  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  very  warm  days  and  very  short 
nights  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Very  shorfc  nights;  yes,  sir.  Even  up  in  the  Arctic 
Circle  there  are  river  valleys  \^ere  temperatures  of  90  occur  occasion- 
ally— excessively  warm  during  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  cold  would  it  get  in  the  nighttime  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  the  nights  run  down  to  probably  60°. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  away  above  freezing. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  awav  above  freezing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  up  section  10  now.  We  con- 
sidered that  the  other  day,  did  we  not  ? 

Section  10  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measuremente  of  waters  referred  to  herein 
shall  be  made  at  mean  hi^n  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek,  stream, 
river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  efface,  destroy,  remove, 
or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  discussed  section  10  the  other  day  to  some 
extent.  It  simply  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  indicate  by  suitable  markers  where  the  mouth  of  any 
creek  or  stream  is. 
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Senator  Bourne.  You  are  simply  discussing,  as  I  understand  it, 
proposed  sections  in  the  law.  Have  you  discussed  section  9  of  the 
proposed  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne .  That  has  been  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Browne 
has  some  additioi^al  suggestions  as  to  that,  but  the  department  has 
nothing  further  to  suggest. 

We  discussed  the  substance  of  section  10  in  connection  with 
another  section.  We  discussed  the  matter  of  the  approaches  and 
entrances  to  stream. 

Mr.  Webb.  And  the  mean  high-water  marks. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Another  section  caused  the  subject  of  this  section 
to  be  discussed  and  it  was  discussed  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Section  8  is  found  on  page  18  of  the  reprint. 
Section  10  covers  more  specifically  the  designation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  stream. 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  section  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  important  one 
because  it  will  enable  the  fishing  crews  to  understand  definitely  and 
clearly  just  where  they  may  or  may  not  fish.  That  is  not  left  as  a 
matter  of  judgment  or  opinion  to  the  foreman  of  the  fishing  gang. 
He  does  not  nave  to  consider  whether  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is 
here  or  there  with  this  section  enacted  into  law.  He  sees  the 
markers;  that  is  where  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is  and  he  must  not 
go  above. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  simply  transfer  the  matter  of  judgment 
from  the  fishing  industry  to  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  it  is  the  ipse  dixit  anyhow  of  the  department? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  the  decision  of  the  department  would  be 
based  upon  observation  and  investigation  and  would  have  in, 
mind  primarily  the  permanency  of  the  fisheries;  while  the  decision 
which  the  fishing  foreman  mignt  reach  would  be  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  could  catch  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  mark  the  mouth  of 
these  streams  and  waters  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  With  our  present  force  it  would  take  several 
years;  but  we  would  endeavor  to  proceed  with  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. A  good  many  of  them  we  know  so  as  to  place  the  markers  at 
once. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  mark  the  streams 
necessary  to  indicate  these  points  to  the  fishing  industries  now 
engaged  there  ? 

r)r.  Evermann.  I  think  in  a  couple  of  seasons  we  could  do  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  With  your  present  force? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  would  put  on  some  temporary  people  to  help 
them,  if  necessary. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  be  vour  estimated  expense  to  do 
that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  would  be  very  little.  It  would  be  a  few  hundred 
dollars.     We  would  not  ask  for  any  additional  appropriation. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  would  have  the  rignt  to  change  those 
markings  at  any  time  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  imagine  that  if  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  of  the  canning  interests  that  the  matter  would 
receive  renewed  consideration  by  the  department,  and  I  had  assumed 
that  under  this  section  he  would  have  the  authority  to  do  so. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  changes  as  he  saw  fit  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  left  in  that  way,  if  that  is 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  I  think  when  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
is  once  marked  and  the  fisherman  builds  his  trap  with  reference  to  that 
mark  he  ought  to  have  some  protection.  It  ought  to  be  a  permanent 
mark.     That  is  our  idea;  that  it  should  be  permanent 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  think  the  probabihties  of  change  would  be 
remote. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  It  should  be  left  entirelj^  to  the  discretion 
of  the  department  in  the  first  instance,  but  after  it  is  fixed  then  it 
ought  to  be  permanent,  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  some  one  ia 
authority. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  can  and 
what  you  can  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  left  to  anyone^s 
whim,  but  I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  mark  once  fixed 
should  be  unalterable. 

The  Chairman.  Are  conditions  at  the  mouth  of  these  streams  likely 
to  change  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  they  may. 

The  Chairman.  In  cases  of  that  kind  if  they  should  change,  of 
course  the  secretary  should  have  the  authority  to  change  the  markings. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  verv  much  money  into 
a  plant  if  I  knew  it  was  to  be  depreciated  by  the  theory  or  statement 
of  any  individual.     I  would  want  definite  information. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  hke  to  say  that  the  biU  calls  for  these  markers 
to  be  placed  at  mean  high  water  of  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  at  times  to  determine  just  what  ''mean  high  water'' 
means  unless  you  carry  on  a  series  of  observations.     I  have  done 

Juite  a  bit  of  surveying  in  my  time — hydrographic  surveying — where 
have  always  been  obliged  to  carry  on  detailed  observations,  and  in 
many  instances  where  there  is  a  flat  shore  it  is  a  difficult  matter  and 
requires  some  observation  to  determine  just  what  mean  high  water  is. 
It  also  requires  some  experience  and  some  judgment  to  determine  that 

Eoint.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  I  think,  to  determine  what  the  mean 
irfi-water  mark  is. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  would  you  expect  to  determine  the  mean 
high-water  mark  by  your  own  observations  or  through  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Oiiice  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  would  determine  that  through  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Olnce  and  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  take  the  mean  high  water  as 
designated  by  the  Hydrographic  or  Coast  Survey  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  was  our  idea. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  that  change  from  season  to  season  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  fairly  permanent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mean  high  water  once  determined  is  always  the  same. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  use  of  givins^  any 
discretionary  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
addition  to  the  original  power  to  establish  the  markings  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  there  are  two  things  in  this  section;  one: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to  herein  shall 
be  made  at  mean  high  water. 

That  is  one  thing.     The  other  is : 

And  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  to  determine  and  indicate 
by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to 
herein. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  mouth  shall  be  marked  at  the  place 
of  mean  high  water. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  means  that  he  has  the  right  to  make  the 
markings.  That  is  all  right.  Give  him  the  right  to  make  the  mark- 
ings, but  after  they  are  made  I  do  not  personally  believe  in  giving 
him  the  right  to  cnange  them.  I  tjiink  oy  so  doing  you  put  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  development  of  the  industry  ana  you  jeopardize 
the  capital  invested.  You  put  an  unnecessary  hmitation  there  which 
will  be  prejudicial  to  what  we  all  wish  to  bring  about;  namely,  your 
conservation  policy  and  also  the  development  of  the  industry  to  the 
extent  the  industry  warrants.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it  at  all, 
provided  your  mean  high  water  is  something  permanent. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ordinarily  the  cannery  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
fishing  off  the  mouth  of  one  individual  stream.  It  depends  upon  a 
number  of  streams. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  immaterial  how  many  units  you  have.  It 
is  the  uncertainty — ^the  uncertainty  in  ideas  of  policy  as  administra- 
tions change  and  as  individuals  change. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  changing  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  should  be  allowed  for  because  it  would  work  quite  as 
often  to  the  advantage  of  the  fishing  industry  as  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  change  might  be  made  so  that  it  would  allow  fishing  where  it 
was  not  allowed  when  the  markers  were  first  put  in. 

Senator  Bourne,  'ihey  would  not  put  in  a  plant  if  there  was  no 
allowance  made  for  fishing. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ihe  mouth  of  a  stream  we  will  say,  is  originally 
at  a  certain  place,  and  the  markers  are  within  a  certain  distance  of 
that  place.  Further  investigation  develops  that  fishing  might 
safely  be  allowed  a  little  farther  up  that  stream  and  the  markets 
might  then  be  placed  farther  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  I  put  my  money  in  it,  that  would  not  be  any 
inducement  to  me  for  the  investment  of  nay  capital  when  I  con- 
sidered its  security. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  we  have  a  similar  law,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  litigation 
over  that  thing,  and  as  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  go,  I 
should  be  very  strenuously  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  markers 
after  they  are  placed.  I  tnink  the  department  should  have  full  and 
ample  discretion  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  after  the  fishing 
industry  has  adapted  itself  to  that  situation  it  ought  not  to  be 
hazarded  by  any  change. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  opportunity  there 
for  change? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  did  not  think  there  was,  but  Dr.  Evermann  sug- 
gested  

Dr.  Evermann.  Ihat  was  the  tliought  that  I  had  in  mind,  but  I 
would  not  insist  upon  having  that  authority. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  you  are  given  any  authority  to 
change  it  whatever.  You  are  only  given  authority  ^'to  determine 
and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek,  stream, 
river,  or  other  waters  referred  to.^^ 

Senator  Bourne.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  any  uncertainty  there  by  inserting  the  word  ^* permanent"  in  line 
12  of  the  proposed  section  10. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessarj^.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  we  can  work  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  when  these  markers  are  once 
made  they  should  not  be  arbitrarily  changed. 

Mr.  Warren.  Is  not  there  another  section  that  gives  the  Secretary 
thepower  of  closing  the  entire  district  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  passed  over  that  section. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  the  cannery  interests  are  very  desirous  of 
having  the  mouths  of  the  streams  marked.  I  think  they  would  like 
to  have  something  permanent  under  which  they  may  operate.  It  is 
very  difficult,  however,  to  put  a  permanent  marker  there  unless  at 
great  expense.  You  could  even  drive  a  piling  there  and  the  piling 
may  be  washed  out  unless  you  have  reference  points  which  probably 
might  be  adopted,  but  which  would  also  include  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  have  it  located  by  surveys  from  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  stream  that  is  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  no  provision  now  for  marking  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  against  mhing  nearer 
than  a  certain  distance  to  the  mouth  of  any  stream. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  pass  this  bill  with  this  provision,  then,  would 
it  be  unlawful  to  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  stream  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  it  would  be  unlawful. 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  fish  in  any  stream  that  is  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  there  might  be  several  years  elapse  before  mouths 
of  the  streams  are  marked. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  Should  we 
not  have  some  provision  in  here  allowing  fisliing  in  streams  until  they 
are  marked  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  as  drawn  would  prohibit  fishing 
in  any  one  of  these  streams  before  the  markers  are  placed.  I  think 
it  would  go  on  as  before. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  perhaps  gave  a 
wrong  impression.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  would  be  uidawiul  to  fish, 
but  it  would  be  unlawful  to  fish  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
mouths  of  these  streams. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  that  will  have  to  be  determined,  as  now,  without 
any  reference  to  markers,  but  by  the  geography  of  the  locality. 

Senator  Bourne.  Under '  the  present  law  do  you  have  to  get  a 
license  in  order  to  fish  on  any  stream  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  No  licenses  in  Alaska  are  required  under  the  present 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  wilt  take  up  section  11.  That  is  in 
regard  to  reports. 

Section  11  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  That  every  person  engaged  in  catching,  curing,  or  in  any  manner  utilizing 
fishery  products,  or  in  operating  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska  shall  make  detailed  annual 
reports  thereof  t-o  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  blanks  furnished  by  him, 
covering  all  such  facts  as  may  be  required  with  respect  thereto  for  the  information 
and  use  of  the  department  and  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent,  manager,  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  separate 
blank  form  being  used  for  each  establishment  in  cases  where  mere  than  one  cannery, 
saltery,  or  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  a  person,  and  the  same  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  and  not  later  than  December 
fifteenth  of  each  year. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  11  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  present 
law,  excepting  the  two  words  *^and  Congress." 

The  Chairman.  Section  12  refers  to  the  catch  and  kill,  and  is  the 
same,  except  that  this  is  new: 

In  his  judgment,  may  be  nece^ssary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of 
shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act:  Provided, 
That  the  weekly  close  season  stipulated  in  section  six  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  the  herring  fishery. 

Section  12  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  That  the  catching  or  killing,  except  with  hook  and  line,  spear,  or  gaff,  of 
any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  not  otherwise  mintioned  in  this  act:  Provided^  That  the  weekly  close  season 
stipulated  in  section  six  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  herring  fishery. 

That  corresponds  with  section  11  of  the  present  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  now,  providing  this  provision  was  enacted 
into  law,  what  rules  and  regulations  would  the  department  make? 
Why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  work  out  exactly  what  rules  and  regulations 
you  would  make  there  and  put  them  into  the  law  itself,  so  that  the 
fishing  interests  will  Imow  definitely  just  what  they  can  and  just  what 
they  can  not  do. 

^r.  MosER.  Senator,  this  regulation  is  made  to  apply : 

As,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation 
of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  does  not  apply  to  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  to  practically 
and  definitely  decide  in  the  law  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  done. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  shell  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  not  developed 
as  yet.  Scarcely  any  of  the  aquatic  animals  of  Alaska  are  utilized  to 
any  large  extent,  except  salmon,  halibut,  and  herring.  As  to  what 
regulations  may  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  and  proper  protection 
for  the  moUusks,  fish,  clams,  and  crustaceans,  I  do  not  thinK  it  would 
be  practicable  at  this  time  to  state  in  a  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  incentive  for  men 
to  put  money  into  that  industry  when  they  realize  anybody  can 
prescribe  limitations  under  which  they  must  operate? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so;  I  think  they  can  safely  assume,  for 
instance,  if  clams  are  sufficiently  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Alaska 
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to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  clam  cannery,  that  regulations  will 
not  be  adopted  which  would  make  the  business  prohibitive.  They 
certainly  wJl  not  feel  that  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Industries  have  been  established  up  there  under 
a  provision  just  like  this  relating  to  the  catch  of  these  fish  of  all  kinds. 
The  existing  law  now  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  relation  to  the  catching  of  fish.  It  is  provided  in  this  bill 
for  rules  and  regulations  regardmg  the  protection  of  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  you  will  read  this  act,  Senator,  carefully,  section  11 
of  the  old  act  limits  the  rules  and  regulations  to  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  this  new  provision  gives  them  the  power  to  make 
the  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  I  think  is  bad  in  any  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  shall  be 
made  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  question  has  suggested  itself  to  me:  Why,  in  a 
bill  which  relates  to  the  salmon  of  jfiiaska,  should  we  interject  shell- 
fish and  other  aquatic  animals  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  doctor  to  teU  why  he  wanted  this 
change  made. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  law  does  not  relate  to  salmon  alone.  It 
relates  to  halibut  and  to  herring  and  to  all  species  of  fish,  and  it  relates 
to  all  species  of  aquatic  animals,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  clause 
was  put  in. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  would  seals  and  walruses  be  included 
in  '^acmatic  animals"  also? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a  special  law  cohering  the 
seals. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  fur  seals.  But  there  are  a  hundred 
other  aquatic  animals  covered  by  this  provision. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  would  include  all  aquatic  animals. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  not  this  bill  repeal  the  present  seal  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  legal  point  that  I  am  not  able  to  pass 
upon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  says: 

That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are,  so  far  as 
inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  point  I  make  and  which  still  appeals  to  me 
is  that,  in  all  legislation,  wherever  possible,  we  should  put  into  the  law 
itself  exactly  what  private  interests  can  or  can  not  do  and  leave  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  ot  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Senator  Bourne^s  position.  Right 
in  line  with  that,  now,  I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  this  question: 

Under  section  12  of  the  proposed  act  you  take  away  the  power  of 
the  Secretary,  do  you  not,  Doctor,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  law  in  regard  to  the  catching  of  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  j^ou  do  do  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Secretary  certainly  should  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  read  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  establiedi 
such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
necessary. 

For  what  ? 

For  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animalq 
not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act. 

In  other  words,  you  do  what  I  take  it  Senator  Bourne  would  really 
like  to  have  done.  You  take  away  the  S?cretary's  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  so  far  as  the 
catch  of  salmon  is  concerned.  T  wondered  whether  you  intended  to 
do  that  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  did  not  intend  to  do  that.  That  can  be  charged 
up  against  the  fact  that  those  who  drafted  this  were  not  lawyers. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  done  it.  1  know 
there  is  a  question  whether  that  ought  to  bevdone  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  myself  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  can  give  some  reasons  to  convince 
Senator  Bourne  that  it  should  not  be  done.  I  will  ask  you  first  what 
rules  and  regulations  you  have  now  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  is. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  page  5  of  the  circular  No.  2  of  the  Alaska 
Fisheries  Service  are  a  few  regulations  which  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  department.     The  first  of  these  is : 

1.  During  the  inspection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  by  the  agents  and  representatives 
of  this  department,  they  shall  have  at  all  times  free  and  unobstructed  access  to  all 
canneries,  salteries,  and  other  fishing  establishments,  and  to  all  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  that  be  put  into  the  law? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  not  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  not  in  the  law;  but  if  it  is  a  good  thing, 
whv  should  it  not  be  put  into  the  law  ? 

i)T,  EvERMANN.  That  might  be  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  putting  it  in  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  become  too  rigid  hereafter  in  carrying  out 
the  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  particular  regulation,  I  should  say,  might 
possibly  go  into  the  law;  but  as  it  is,  a  regulation  that  could  be  pro^ 
mulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the  law  probably  does  not  possess  the 
dignity  of  a  section  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Sena-tor  Bourne's  point  is  this:  That  everything 
we  ought  to  have  we  ought  to  put  into  the  law  and  not  have  it  issueq 
by  the  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  department  should  be  promulgated  which  you  would  not 
think  it  wise  to  enact  into  law — to  be  made  a  part  of  tne  law  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  They  have  only  promulgated  three. 

How  long  have  you  had  this  authority  and  how  long  have  you  been 
in  promulgation  of  these  three  rules  and  regulations  that  are  set  forth 
here? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  About  six  years.  So  the  law  covers  pretty  well 
all  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  under  the  law  found 
it  necessary  to  promulgate  many  rules  and  regulations. 
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Mr.  Browne.  This  paragraph  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  new 
trap  license. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  first  section,  so  far  as  access  to  the  canneries  is 
concerned,  is  hardly  necessary  because  I  think  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
canneries — I  know  in  our  company  we  instruct  our  canners  and  super- 
intendents to  give  all  the  Government  officials  not  only  access  to  the 
canneries,  but  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  inspecting  the  can- 
neries. We  entertain  them;  we  house  them  and  put  everything  into 
their  hands  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has  not  acted  un- 
wisely in  issuing  rules  and  regulations,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  regula- 
tions of  that  kind.  I  know  it  is  our  policy  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
Government. 

Senator  Bourne.  Captain,  which  would  you  rather  do,  have  it 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  or  have  it  put  into  the  law  ? 
Would  you  rather  have  it  in  the  law  or  left  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  one 
individual  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  rather  have  it  in  the  law.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  of  changing  pro- 
visions of  law  sometimes.  That  may  not  work  out  very  well.  It 
might  be  very  difficult  to  change  the  law,  and  it  might  be  very  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  changed;  so  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  best  to  take  away  that  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions from  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  no  objection  to  section  11  of  the  old  act  as  it 
stands. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  and  I  understand  Senator 
Bourne's  position  with  reference  to  this  matter.  So  that  is  a  matter 
We  will  have  to  thrash  out  when  we  come  to  formulate  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  did,  however,  want  to  call  the  doctor's  attention  to 
this  provision,  because  you  have  certainly  by  that  section,  taken 
away  from  the  Secretary  any  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  Salmon. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
of  all  the  little  details  or  provisions  necessary  for  the  proper  enforce- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  law;  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  desirable  that  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  authorized 
to  make  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  law,  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  six  years'  experience  you  have  worked  out 
three  regulations  which  you  found  necessary.  If  you  incorporated 
those  into  the  law  and  you  found  after  six  years  more  experience,  or 
1  year  or  10  years,  that  the  law  was  insufficient  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  get  a  modification  of  the  law  if  conditions  should  justify 
changes  being  made.  But  in  the  first  place  I  believe  we  should 
make  it  as  permanent  as  possible  and  determine  the  exact  scope  of 
the  activity  ot  every  interest  involved,  where  it  is  practicable  to  ao  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  everything  into  the  law 
that  we  are  satisfied  ought  to  be  there,  but  I  can  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  is  always  easy  to  make  a  change  in  the  law  by  legis- 
lation where  it  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  take  the  broad  stand  that  it  is  always 
practicable,  but  I  do  take  the  stand  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
do  so. 
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Mr.  Browne.  It  might  be  interesting  if  I  suggested  this:  That 
when  the  Treasury  Department  had  control  of  the  fisheries  and 
before  my  friend  l5r.  Evermann  had  control  ol  the  fisheries,  on  one 

E articular  occasion  a  circular  of  instruction  was  issued  which  if  we 
ad  not  been  successful  in  having  it  rescinded  would  have  cost  the 
Alaska  Packers^  Association  $100,000  in  one  season  to  change  their 
methods  of  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  if  Congress  had  embodied  that  provision 
in  an  act  it  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  have  had  it  changed 
than  if  it  had  been  a  regulation  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reason 

The  Chairman.  There  can  not  be  any  diCerence  of  opinion  in  ref^ 
erence  to  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  chairman  in  reference  to 
that — that  there  would  have  been  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  change 
of  that  kind  in  Confess;  but  in  the  first  place  Congress  would  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  its  advisability  before  going  ahead  and  putting  it 
into  the  law.  Then  if  it  was  founds  that  the  law  should  be  repealed  and 
that  there  had  been  an  injury  inflicted  an  equity  would  nave  been 
established  and  the  parties  would  have  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  My  experience.  Senator,  is  that  Congress  has 
made  mistakes  in  past  legislation,  and  that 'it  has  been  sometimes 
difficult  to  correct  those  mistakes.  • 

Now,  are  there  any  further  matters  that  you  want  to  call  attention 
to  in  reference  to  the  shell  fish,  aquatic  animals,  etc.  ?  We  want  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  seal  law. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  I  want  to  briefly  make  some  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  term  '^aauatic  animals. '' 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  if  you  care  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  will  cover  all  of  the  animals  in  the  sea  of  every 
variety.     It  is  too  broad. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  have 
whatever  jurisdiction  Congress  may  confer  upon  us  over  all  aquatic 
life,  not  only  salmon  and  herring  and  halibut,  but  shellfish,  lobsters, 
harbor  seals,  walruses,  and  whatever  lives  in  the  water,  including 
marine  algae — vegetation. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  that  include  wild  fowl  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  are  not  permanently  resident  in  the  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  agree  with  the  doctor  about  that,  but  I 
think  if  it  is  done  it  should  be  by  the  passage  of  a  law  and  not  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
given  carte  blanche  to  make  laws  for  the  Government  of  all  aquatic 
animals  under  that  one  broad  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this,  Doctor.  Of  course, 
this  language  is  extremely  broad,  unusually  broad,  here  with  refer- 
ence  to  aquatic  animals,  etc.  Have  you  in  mind  any  special  provisions 
that  you  would  like  to  see  enacted  with  reference  to  the  protection 
of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  we  wish  to  have  the  Secretarj^  given 
authority  to  establish,  for  instance,  close  seasons  during  which  the 
spiny  lobster  mav  not  be  taken,  or  when  the  clam  may  not  be  taken, 
to  protect  them  during  their  spawning^  period  or  for  any  other  purpose 
needful  for  the  protection  of  the  species. 
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We  would  also  wish  authority  to  establish  close  seasons  when  the 
harbor  seals  might  need  it. 

Senator  Boubne.  Why  not  specify  that  and  give  them  that  author- 
ity ?     That  is  all  right. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  an  enumeration,  then,  of  the  aquatic 
animals  that  are  not  already  enumerated  in  the  law,  and  we  did  not 
suppose  that  would  be  necessary  any  more  than  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  species  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred 
in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  No;  but  enumerate  exactly  what  your  authority 
covers.  It  is  all  right  to  give  you  the  authority  for  preservation  in 
that  direction.     Why  not  specify  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Specify  what  shall  be  the  close  season. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  fix  what 
should  be  the  close  season  on  any  moUusk  or  any  crustacean  in  Alaska 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  not  the  information? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  any  other  ideas  on  behalf  of  the 
department  with  reference  to  these  animals  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  in  a  rule  or  regulation  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  not  at  this  time.  There  has  been  no 
legislation  upon  the  question  of  shellfish  and  crustaceans;  therefore 
the  department  has  paid  no  special  attention  to  them  in  Alaska  be- 
cause it  had  no  specific  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whj  have  you  not  studied  the  proposition 
with  a  view  to  such  legislation,  aside  from  giving  the  Secretary  gen- 
eral power  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  might  deem 
advisable  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  With  the  three  salmon  men  that  we  have  in  Alaska 
looking  after  the  salmon  interests  each  summer  they  have  not  much 
time  for  these  other  questions .     We  have  done  all  that  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Wiiat  I  mean  was  a  determination  as  to  what  rules 
and  regulations  are  necessary. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  will  not  be  established  until  we  find  out  what 
they  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  the  position  of  the  depart- 
ment on  that  matter,  anyway. 

Section  13  provides  for  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  this  act. 
Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  section  13  ? 

Section  13  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  following  definitions  are  adopted  to 
apply Jto  the  words  in  question  wherever  the  same  shall  be  used: 

"rerson,"  any  person,  persons,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
society . 

"Fish  trap,"  any  pound  net,  fish  wheel,  or  fixed  or  floating  trap,  whether  constructed 
of  piles  and  webbing  and  driven  or  constructed  in  the  place  operated  or  whether  con- 
structed elsewhere  and  held  in  place  by  anchors  or  moorings,  but  excluding  small 
fykes  or  native  traps  which  may  be  transported  in  toto  by  one  man. 

"Canned  salmon,"  the  flesh  or  body  meat  of  salmon  or  salmonoid  fishes  put  up  in 
Bealed  cans,  excluding  food  products  prepared  wholly  from  heads,  tails,  or  viscera  of 
fishes  the  bodies  of  which  have  been  lawfully  utilized. 

"Case,"  forty-eight  one-pound  cane,  or  the  equivalent  weight  in  cans  of  other  size. 

"Barrel,"  two  hundred  pounds  of  fish  or  fifty  gallons  of  oil. 

"Clearwater,"  the  space  either  lateral  or  endwise  of  a  fish  trap  or  other  fishing 
appliance  within  which  the  setting  or  operation  of  other  fishing  appliances  is  pro- 
hibited. 
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**  Stake  net,"  a  net,  as  a  gill  net,  attached  or  fixed  to  stakes  or  piles  so  that  it  will  fish. 

''Laterally,"  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  traps  or  their  clear  waters  in  creeks, 
channels,  rivers,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  the  entrances  or  immediate  approaches  thereto, 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  thread  of  the  stream;  and  in  open  waters  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  set  of  the  current. 

* '  Endwise, ' '  at  right  angles  to  ' '  lateral . ' ' 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  not  with  regard  to  those  definitions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
reference  to  those  definitions  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  there  are  three  definitions  in  the  fist  that  we  think 
are  superfluous. 

I  believe  the  term  ''clear  water''  is  not  used  in  the  bill  anywhere. 

•  Senator  Bourne.  What  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  fine  15  on  page  16  of  the  composite  print;  and 
on  fine  20  commences  the  definition  of  the  word  ''laterally,''  and  on 
line  25  the  word  "endwise." 

I  think  those  three  are  superfluous.  The  first  term  "clear  water" 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  line  21. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  probably  occurred  in  an  original  draft. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  see  that  it  adds  any  force  here  at  all. 

The  terms  "laterally"  and  "endwise'  are  well  known.  They  do 
not  need  any  explanation.  "Laterally"  means  sidewise,  and  "end- 
wise" means  what  it  says — endwise.  Moreover,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "laterally,"  as  written  here,  is  absolutely  impossible  of  interpre- 
tation. Laterally  is  apphed  to  the  passageways  between  traps  or 
fixed  apphances,  meaning  the  side  passage,  and  that  is  definitely 
limited  by  the  law  or  will  be.     Then  this  term 

"Laterally,"  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  traps  or  their  clear  waters  in  creeks, 
channels,  rivers,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  the  entrances  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  thread  of  the  stream;  and  in  open  waters  in 
the  direction  of  the  general  set  of  the  current. 

That,  if  it  does  anything,  changes  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term  "lateral."     If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  unnecessary. 

Now,  if  it  is  intended  to  change  it  to  correspond  with  the  currents 
and  directions  of  the  streams  in  the  open  waters,  that  is  absolutely 
impossible  of  application  in  many  places,  because  those  currents 
are  so  varied  and  their  directions  are  absolutely  in  conflict  with 
each  other  in  many  instances.  They  are  in  whirlpools,  eddies,  and 
in  all  manner  of  curious  conditions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
term  "laterally"  as  used  in  the  act  itself  is  amply  explicit.  It  means 
sidewise. 

It  has  been  decided  time  and  again  in  State  courts,  as  applied  to 
trap  laws,  that  "laterally"  means  sidewise. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  "endwise,"  I  take  it,  that  that  same 
argument  will  apply  to. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir.  With  those  three  exceptions,  the  other 
definitions  are  unobjectionable  to  us.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  them  in  the  law. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Your  only  objection  is  that  they  are  superfluous? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  the  definition  of  "laterally"  is  too  complicated. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  section  14  is  the  same  as  section  12  of  the 
present  law  except  that  the  words  "and  directed"  are  inserted. 
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Section  14  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regu« 
lations  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  depute,  in  addition  to  the 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Service  now  provided  by  law,  from  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  force  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  all  work  required  for  the  proper  investigation,  inspection,  and  regulation 
of  the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatchenes;  and  he  shall  annually  submit  to  Congress 
estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries 
in  Alaska,  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses  of  such  officials,  and  for  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  does  not  that  meet  the  supposed  omission 
to  which  you  called  attention  in  the  previous  section,  '^to  establish 
regulations^'? 

The  Chairman.  The  sections  may  be  in  conflict  there. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  give  him  the  authority  to  establish  regula- 
tions regarding  shellfish. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  Section  12,  page  15,  was  the  other  section  referred  to» 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  those  two  sections  ought  to  be  consolidated  in 
some  way  and  brought  under  the  one  subject  whenever  the  bill  is 
rewritten. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  note  will  be  made  of  that  suggestion. 

Now,  section  15  is  a  section  not  put  in  by  the  department,  but  was 
put  in  hj  me  in  getting  the  bill  ready  for  introduction.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  doctor  has  any  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  sub- 
mit with  reference  to  that  section. 

Section  15  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Asiatic  to  take  fish  from  any  of  the  waters 
of  Alaska,  except  for  domestic  use,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  purchase 
any  fish  from  any  Asiatic. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That,  I  believe,  was  not  embodied  in  the  draft  pre- 
pared by  the  department.  The  general  purpose  of  that  section  would 
meet  my  approval. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additions  that  you  would  care  to 
suggest  to  its  phraseology  or  to  its  scope  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  seems  to  be  wise,  and  it  strengthens  the  present 
law  regarding  Asiatics. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr,  what  have  you  to  suggest  briefly  with 
reference  to  that  ?  We  will  not  discuss  it  fully,  but  I  think  it  well  to 
get  the  general  suggestions  with  regard  to  each  section  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  I>ORR.  I  do  not  know  that  i  have  any  suggestions  with  regard 
to  that  now  or  that  I  will  have  at  all.  There  is  oxily  one  point  that 
occurs  to  me  now,  and  that  is  whether  in  connection  with  the  act  of 
June  14,  1906,  this  new  section  could  be  held  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  Asiatics  in  inside  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  only 
feature  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  have  you  any  general  sugges- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  have  a  large  number  of  petitions  from  miners 
in  Alaska  on  that  subject,  which  I  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Section  16  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  existing 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph. 
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Section  16  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  regulation  estab- 
lished in  pursuance  tnereof  shall ,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this  act,  and  con- 
viction thereof,  a  further  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imposed  for  each  day  such  obstruction  is  main- 
tained. 

And  every  vessel  or  other  apparatus  or  equipment  used  or  employed  in  violation  oj 
any  provision  of  this  act,  or  of  any  regulation  made  thereimder,  may  be  seized  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of 
such  fine  or  fines  as  may  be  imposed. 

In  case  of  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  by  any  servant  or  employee  acting 
within  the  a^ope  of  his  employment,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  apparent  interests  (3 
his  employer,  both  the  said  servant  or  employee  and  the  person  employing  him  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  herein  provided. 

Doctor,  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  reference  to  that  i 

Dr.  EvEHMANN.  The  thought  in  my  mind  there  was  to  find  some- 
body who  would  be  responsible  in  every  case.  Difficulty  of  course 
always  arises  when  a  subordinate  is  held  responsible  and  the  employer 
is  not.  This  would  cause  the  companies  to  oe  more  careful  that  their 
subordinates  complied  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  difficulty;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  those  difficulties  been  and  what  has 
been  the  result  1 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  not  it  fully  in  mind  now,  but  there  have  been 
cases  where  the  company,  as  I  understood  it,  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  the  act  of  the  trap  foreman  perhaps  or  the  foreman  of  the  seining 
gang.  I  can  not  cite  a  specific  instance  at  this  time,  but  I  think  I  can 
supply  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  up  so  as  to  get  some 
particular  information  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  a  very  strenuous  objection  to  that  prpvision. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  would  have;  so  we  will  go  into 
that  more  fully  when  you  maKe  your  statement  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  consider  that  provision  as  vital  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  regard  it  as  important. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  be  prepared  at  our  next  meeting, 
Doctor,  to  give  these  cases  and  tell  us  what  action  the  court  has 
taken  if  there  has  been  any  action  taken. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  will. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Section  17  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
law,  section  14. 

Section  17  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  17.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  any 
district  court  of  Alaska  or  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  or  Washington.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  to  whom  any  violation 
is  reported  by  any  a^ent  or  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
to  institute  proceedings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  I  am  going  to  offer  a  suggestion — an  amend- 
ment— when  I  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  it  right  here,  Judge. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  not  confine  it  to  the  district  court  in 
Alaska  where  the  act  took  place  ?  We  have  f oiir  judicial  divisions  in 
Alaska,  and  a  man  ought  not  to  be  dragged  from  Ketchikan  to  Nome 
and  tried  for  something  he  is  charged  with  doing  at  Ketchikan,  and 
I  think  that  is  true  with  respect  to  the  other  courts  in  the  United 
States.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
where  the  alleged  act  was  committed. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is,  to  the  district  court  where  the  violation 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Ycs;  certainlv. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  see  the  point  to  that.  Judge,  and  when 
we  go  through  it  more  fully  you  can  make  your  statement  on  that. 
I  thmk  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  an  amendment  prepared 
ready  to  suggest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  a  thing  of  that  kind  has  occurred;  but  it  might  occur. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  of  the  proposition  almost  carries 
conviction,  it  seems  to  me,  that  something  of  that  kind  ought  to  be 
done. 

Sections  18  and  19  are  the  same  as  sections  15  and  16. 

Sections  18  and  19  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  18.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are,  so  far  as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 
Sec  19.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  Chairman.  That  concludes  going  over  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Doctor,  have  you  anv  further  suggestions  ?  The  hour  is  grow- 
ing late,  however,  and  probably  we  had  better  close  the  hearing  this 
morning.  At  the  opening  of  our  next  meeting,  if  you  have  any 
additional  suggestions  you  desire  to  submit  to  the  committee  before 
the  other  people  make  their  statements,  we  will  hear  you. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  beHeve  I  have  no  other  statement  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  Thursday  morning 
at  10.30. 

Thereupon,  at  11.50  o^clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  May  16,  1912,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


THUBSDAY,  MAY  16,  1012. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman)  and  Bourne. 
Also  appeared:  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries,  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F. 
Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bower,  will  Dr.  Evermann  be  here  to-day? 
Mr.  Bower.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Evermann  can  not  be  here  this 
morning.     He  found  it  necessary  to  appear  before  a  committee  in  the 
House  at  10  o'clock. 
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The  Chaieman.  The  last  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  this  act 
shall  take  efTect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  Do  you 
think  that  should  be  left  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  left  in 
that  way.     The  section  was  prepared  with  that  object  in  view. 

The  Ohairman.  Could  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  upon  its  passage  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  would  become  operative  at  once,  but  of  course 
some  of  the  provisions  could  not  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  For 
instance,  the  marking  of  stream  mouths;  but  it  would  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  are  they  going  to  get  their  licenses  for  this  year, 
Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  in  issuing  the 
licenses  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  could  not  become  a  law  until 
late  in  the  season  and  after  fishing  operations  were  well  under  way. 
There  would  not  be  much  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  provision  dur- 
ing the  current  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think-  that  if  conditions  should  war- 
rant, the  insertion  of  a  provision  requiring  that  the  act  should  go  into 
effect  six  months  after  its  passage,  or  some  provision  of  that  kind, 
would  be  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  possibly,  in  view  of  the  late  date  when  it  will 
become  a  law.  Of  course  we  drafted  this  bill  some  months  ago,  and 
we  thought  it  might  be  acted  upon  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fishing  season. 

Mr.  Browne.  Inasmuch  as  the  act  contains  penal  provisions  and 
changes  otherwise  existing  law,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  make 
it  operative  the  first  of  the  next  calendar  year  after  its  passage.  That 
would  give  men  away  off  in  Alaska  now  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  provisions  of  this  hill  when  it  becomes  a  law.  With  that  provision 
all  of  these  men  could  become  acquainted  with  the  law,  but  if  this 
bill  should  be  passed,  for  instance,  as  many  such  bUls  are,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  before  the  time  these  provisions  could  become  known 
to  these  men  they  would  again  be  in  Alaska  on  the  fishing  ground 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  idea,  Mr.  Browne,  is  that  the  bill 
should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  January  succeeding  the 
passage  of  the  biQ  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  a 
good  many  of  them  could  not  possibly  know.  If  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  unjust  to  them,  and  serve  no  good  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  the  fishing  people  begin  to  make  their 
preparations  and  begin  to  go  up  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  About  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  after  the  1st  of  January  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  make  our  preparations  much  earlier.  As  far  as 
the  preparations  are  concerned,  we  make  our  contracts  the  1st  of 
Septemoer  for  webbing  and  netting  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  our 
contracts  are  all  closed  before  the  15th  of  December.  But  the  first  of 
the  year  I  think  would  be  an  appropriate  date,  because  all  the  fishing 
interests  are  then  at  home  and  they  would  be  advised  of  whatever 
changes  would  be  provided  by  the  new  law. 
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Mr.  Bower.  As  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, I  think  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  our  desire  to 
be  perfectly  fair  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  you  may  go  ahead  and  make  your 
statement  and  you  may  adopt  any  course  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  Dr.  Evermann's  understanding,  I  believe, 
that  the  session  this  morning  would  be  largely  taken  up  by  a  state- 
ment by  Capt.  Moser. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  will  be  all  right.  These  gentle- 
men can  take  such  course  if  they  see  fit.  Whatever  course  they  may 
desire  to  pursue  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  ready  to  proceed.  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  JEFFESSON  F.  MOSE£,  OF  SAN  FEASTCISCO, 
BEPSESEirriNG  THE  ALASKAN  PACEJBfiS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Browne.  Senator,  may  I  ask,  before  Capt.  Moser  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  bill  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  record,  that  he 
state  his  life  occupation  and  experience,  bringing  it  down  as  far  as  he 
cares  to. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  here  before  this  committee  in 
the  capacity  of  one  engaged  in  the  salmon-canning  business  in  Aluska. 
I  am  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  retired  in  1904  after  40  years'  service. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  commercially  engaged  m  the  Alaska 
fisheries. 

During  my  service  I  made  my  regular  sea  cruises  required  of  offi- 
cers of  the  service,  and  between  the  cruises  I  was  engaged  largely  on 
special  work.  In  the  early  part  of  my  career  I  spent  four  years  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  explorations  for 
a  route  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal.  Later  I  was  employed 
on  the  coast-survey  service  between  cruises,  in  all  about  14  years, 
and  for  nearly  6  years  I  had  command  of  the  Alabatross,  the  Fish 
Commission  steamer.  That  vessel  during  a  portion  of  that  time  was 
employed  in  the  exploration  of  the  Alaska  salmon  streams  and  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska. 

I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  International 
Fur  Seal  Commission  in  1896  and  1897,  and  was  also  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  soimding  and  exploration.  I  was  about  a  year  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  South  Seas  with  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
my  service  under  the  Fish  Commission  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  me  in  contact  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  now  represent  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  represent  the  Alaska  rackers'  Association,  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  what  that  association  consists  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  consists  of  a  com- 
pany that  is  now  operating  some  14  salmon  canneries  throughout 
Alaska  and  3  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  ask  Capt.  Moser  to  state  to  what  extent  he  was 
identified  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska  in  the  Government 
employ?  I  mean  how  many  cruises  did  he  make  to  that  region, 
what  length  of  time  was  spent  there,  and  what  reports  were  sub- 
mitted ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  was  employed  in  Alaska  while  on  Fish  Commission 
sersrice  during  the  summer  of  1896  in  connection  with  the  fur  seals, 
on  which  occasion  I  went  north  with  the  international  commission, 
and  later  went  to  the  Asiatic  side  to  examine  the  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian interests  in  the  fur  seal.  In  1897  I  commenced  the  exploration 
of  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska;  conducted  those  explorations  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1897.  During  1898  of  course  the  War  with  Spain 
intervened,  and  no  operations  were  conducted  at  that  time.  In 
1899  I  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  1900  and 
1901  I  again  was  engagea  in  exploring  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  All  the  time  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  the  Government;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bower.  Summer  cruises  were  made,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  summer  cruises. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  these  explorations  consist  of,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  that  time,  Senator,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
salmon  interests  and  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

My  orders  were  rather  of  a  general  nature;  to  visit  the  different 
streams  and  ascertain  their  condition  and  the  general  interests  in 
Alaska  in  connection  with  the  salmon  fisheries.  My  reports  were 
rather  voluminous  and  I  think  they  were  appreciated,  for  they  were 

Eublished  in  two  volumes  and  were  largelv  illustrated.     There  is  one 
ere  that  contains  many  illustrations  of  the  fishes. 
.    The  Chairman.  Just  identify  that  report  in  the  record.  Captain, 
so  that  we  can  look  it  up  if  we  should  want  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir.  This  one  is  entitled  ''Alaska  vSalmon  Fish- 
eries, 1899."  That  was  the  date  of  publication,  but  the  exploration 
took  place  in  1897. 

The  other  is  entitled  ''Alaska  Salmon  Investigations,  1900  and 
1901." 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  your  last  cruise  to  Alaska,  was  it  not, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  my  last  cruise  to  Alaska  in  an  official  capacity 
for  the  Government. 

Senator  Bourne.  Did  you  sever  your  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  retired  in  1904  to  take  a  position  with  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  you  have  held  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  capital  has  the  Alaska  Packers '  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  capitalization,  January  1,  1912,  was  $5,750,800 
in  paid-up  stock  and  $1,078,000  bonds,  making  a  total  Of  $6,828,800. 

Senator  Bourne.  Represented  exclusively  by  investments  in 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  that  includes  also  investments  on  Puget  Sound. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Alaska  investment  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  round  figures  the  properties  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  California  amount  to  $1,000,000;  Alaska  canneries, 
$3,100,000;  Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000;  and  Alaska  hatcheries,  $300,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  Virtually,  then,  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Virtually  $5,750,000  investments. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  fleet  consist  of.  Captain  ? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  Our  fleet  consists  of  24  large  sailing  vessels  and  about 
60  steamers  and  launches.  I  think  in  connection  with  that  I  would 
like  very  much  to  show  you  what  is  necessary  in  the  transportation 
way  to  carry  on  work  of  that  kind.  This  [indicating]  represents  our 
sailing  fleet  of  about  30  vessels.  This  [indicating]  is  our  shipyard  in 
Alameda,  which  we  maintain  exclusively  for  our  fleet — ^Alameda,  Cal. 
This  represents  our  plant.  We  have  our  own  machine  shops;  our 
own  woodworking  snops;  we  do  all  our  own  repairs;  buud  our 
lighters  and  boats  and  ouild  our  own  machines  and  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  employ  during  the  winter  from  275  to  300. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  on  any  other  work  excepting  j^our 
own  vessels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever.  This  [indicating]  is  our  fleet.  We 
have  dredged  this  space  here.  That  is  the  largest  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  under  one  company  in  the  world,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailing  vessels  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  them  all  nere  except  3,  and  we  have  21 
in  there.  There  are  7  steamers  that  come  from  Alaska.  The  othef 
steamers  are  all  hauled  out  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  at  Alameda,  Cal.  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  Alameda,  Cal. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  summer- 
time ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  neighborhood  of  4,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  pay  roll  for  the  season  in  Alaska  is  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  hardly  state  what  that  is.  The  amount  is 
very  large,  Senator  Bourne.  My  work  is  the  manufacturing  end,  and 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  book  keeping  end  of  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  figure  your  cost  is  per  annum  on 
an  average  in  Alaska  for  your  company? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  value;  I  have  not  with  me* 
our  summary.     Have  you  one  of  our  statements,  Mr.  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  that  or  bring  it  with  you  to-morrow. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  value  of  our  output  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes.  But  particularly  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
your  expenditures.  What  is  your  average  pay  for  your  4,000  employ- 
ees up  tWe  during  the  season  and  per  individual  man  ?        ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  We  aim  to  have  the  fishermen  receive  not  less  than  $300 
for  the  season.     They  do  make  as  high  as  $650  and  $700. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  put  it  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  have  you 
the  data  that  will  enable  you  to  give  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  difficult.  Senator,  some  men  are  paid  by  the 
fish.     In  some  instances  they  are  paid  by  the  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  up  a  particular  man's 
share.  They  also  receive  some  money  for  the  run.  They  get  so  much 
a  nm.  Usually  in  Bering  Sea  it  is  $100  for  the  run — that  is,  they 
handle  the  vessels  up  and  down  and  they  get  so  much  for  fishing. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  say  you  aim  to  give  them  a  season  run  of 
$300  and  some  of  them  make  as  high  as -$650.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  what  the  average  would  be  per  man?  Four  hunared  dollars  per 
man  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  about  that. 
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Senator  Bourne.  So  that  practically  you  expend  in  Alaska 
$1,600,000  for  labor? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  it  was  a  smaller  amount  than  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  wha^  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  MosER.  Throughout  Alaska  the  wages  to  men  paid  was  over 
$3,000,000.     I  can  give  you  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  wages  of  the  fishing  interests  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Amounted  to  $3,301,859  for  1910,  according  to  Fish- 
ery Document  No.  746.  That  is  divided  among  5,045  wmtes,  non- 
residents $1,525,802  and  residents  $354,303. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  say  nonresidents  you  mean  non- 
residents of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  Alaska;  yes,  sir.  Natives — 12,765  natives  received 
$399,142.  There  are  2,389  Chinese,  who  received  $551,795,  and  the 
others,  Japanese  and  Filipinos  and  other  cannery  hands,  all  other 
nationalities,  $630,797.  In  all,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
12,431. 

Senator  Bourne.  $3,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  was  expended  for 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  much  do  the  Alaska  fishing  interests  expend 
in  supplies  annually  ?    Have  you  that  data  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  have  not.  But  I  can  give  you  the  profits  we 
make  per  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  work  it  down.  Suppose  you  give  us  that 
data.  You  have  given  the  annual  expenditures  for  labor;  then,  what 
are  the  annual  expenditures  for  supphes,  which  supplies  are  purchased 
outside  of  Alaska?  What  are  your  annual  estimated  expenditures 
for  betterments,  improvements,  and  maintenance  outside  of  your 
labor  and  supply  cost  ?  My  idea  is  to  get  the  scope  of  your  opera- 
tions, the  extent  of  your  activity,  for  alfthe  interests  involved,  from 
a  dollar  standpoint. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  drawn  up  a  statement  here  as  to  the  net  selling 
value  of  the  whole  pack  of  Alaska  for  1910.     It  was  $10,568,985.20. 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  profit  on  that  was  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  profits  on  that,  net  profits  to  the  canners, 
was  $1,191,455.90. 

Senator  Bourne.  Are  your  overhead  charges — capital  charges, 
depreciation  charges,  and  so  on — taken  into  consideration  in  that 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  taken  into  that  calculation.  That  is  to  say, 
we  included  fire  insurance,  marine  insurance,  transportation  charges, 
southeast  Alaska,  transportation  of  men,  depreciation,  taxes,  fleet 
towage  and  harbor  dues,  winter  repairs  on  transporting  vessels,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Bower.  Those  figures  relate  to  the  entire  pack  in  Alaska. 
You  are  differentiating  now  between  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Alaska  Packers^  Association  and  the  total  pack  of  salmon? 

Senator  Bourne.  These  figures  represent  Alaskan  operations. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have 
that  filed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  want  that.  I  suppose  you  have 
mapped  out  your  line  of  statement,  so  I  think  probably  we  had 
better  let  you  proceed. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  would  prefer  to  do  that,  because  I  would  have  a  cer- 
tain continuity  in  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  expedite  matters  and  probably 
get  it  in  better  shape. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  starting  out,  that 
while  Senator  Bourne  and  yourself  are  from  the  coast  and  understand 
probably  the  habits  of  the  Alaska  salmon,  yet  to  those  who  do  not 
I  think  it  might  be  well  if  I  said  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  different 
species. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  present  matters  here,  Captain, 
very  much  on  the  theory  that  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 
There  may  be  a  great  many  in  the  Senate  who  do  not  know  very  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  the  average  man  in  the  East,  when  you  speak 
of  salmon,  is  apt  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  Atlantic  salmon^  which  is  a 
comparatively  scarce  and  very  high-priced  fish  and  which  diuers  mate- 
rially from  the  Pacific  coast  salmon. 

We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  five  species  of  salmon  proper.  There 
is  a  sixth  called  the  steelhead,  which  is  now  classified  under  the  trout 
species  and  whose  habits  differ  from  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  in  this, 
that  the  Atlantic  coast  salmon  and  the  steelhead  when  they  enter  the 
river  to  spawn  return  to  sea  after  spawning,  whereas  the  Pacific  coast 
salmon — the  five  species — after  they  have  spawned  and  perform  that 
function  in  life,  all  die.  To  bring  out  that  point,  it  might  be  well  if 
I  referred  briefly  to  their  habits. 

We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  five  species  of  salmon  proper,  as  I  said. 
The  first  of  these  is  known  generally  as  the  king  salmon  or  tyee.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Sacramento  River  salmon,  the  Columbia  River 
salmon,  and  is  the  largest  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  terms  apply  to  the  one  species. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  different  names  in  different  local- 
ities. It  is  a  large  fish  which  runs  abundantly  in  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  it  is  also  found  as  far  south  as  Monterey 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  size  in  pounds. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  average  22^  pounds  in  the  Columbia  River, 
although  in  Alaska  they  average  slightly  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extreme  size? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  heard  of  a  king  salmon  which  weighed  100 
pounds.  The  largest,  however,  that  I  ever  saw  weighed  75  pounds, 
and  that  is  a  large  fish.     A  40-pound  salmon  is  a  large  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chinook? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chinook.  The 
royal  Chinook.     They  are  all  the  same. 

It  is  generally  said  the  Columbia  River  salmon,  of  which  I  spoke, 
is  a  better  grade  fiish  than  the  Alaska  king  salmon.  Personally, 
I  think  there  is  no  difference,  but  they  are  not  abundant  in  Alaska. 
I  think  40,000  cases  would  probably  be  packed  in  Alaska,  so  that  th-e 
market  price  has  never  reached  that  of  the  Columbia  River  fish,  for 
the  reason  that  you  can  not  make  a  market  for  the  Alaska  king 
salmon  and  hold  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the  king 
salmon  in  miles  along  the  coast;  that  is,  how  far  south  and  how  far 
north  are  the  same  kmg  salmon  found,  in  miles  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  how  far  would  an  individual  travel  ?  I  do 
not  think,  Senator,  that  there  has  ever  been  any  data  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  presumably  they  would  travel  the  whole 
length  of  the  area  in  which  you  find  them.  In  other  words,  if  you 
found  them  as  far  south  as  Monterev  Bay  and  you  found  them  up 
in  the  Bering  Sea  thej;  would  travel  these  thousands  of  miles  distance 
between  those  two  points. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  generally  believe  that  the  young  of  the  salmon, 
when  they  go  to  sea,  lay  off  the  edge  of  the  continental  plateau  and 
feed  off  the  feeding  grounds.  They  are  never  seen  at  sea  nor  have 
they  eyer  been  caught  at  sea.  Like  all  the  migratory  fishes,  the  shad, 
herring,  and  mackerel,  they  are  never  found  at  sea.  When  thev  go 
to  sea  that  is  the  last  of  them  that  we  know  of,  but  when  the  on-snore 
movement  of  the  salmon  commences  my  theory  is  that  it  commences 
to  the  westward  along  the  Aleutian  Island,  because  in  the  rivers  along 
the  Aleutian  Islands  they  are  found  in  the  early  part  of  May ;  at  Kadiak 
Island  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

I  think  I  had  better  have  a  chart  when  I  speak  of  these  places.  I 
have  one  here. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  particular  point  on  which  I  desire  informa- 
tion is  this:  In  your  judgment,  the  king  salmon  ranges  3,000  miles 
along  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  they  have  that  extreme  range.  Indi- 
viduals might  range  that  far.  Individual  fish  might  get  out  of  their 
bearings,  just  as  they  do  on  the  east  coast  here. 

I  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  years — ^many  years — on  coast-survey 
work,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fishes  on  the  Florida  Reefs, 
for  example.  I  also  worKed  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  occasion- 
ally I  would  find  an  individual  on  the  New  England  coast  that  did 
not  belong  there  at  all.  He  belonged  down  on  the  Gulf;  but  I  do 
beheve  that  the  salmon  have  a  very  much  wider  range  than  we  have 
given  them  credit  for.  I  believe  that  salmon  from  Alaska  range  over 
to  the  Siberian  coast,  because  the  rivers  of  Siberia  contain  the  same 
salmon  as  we  have  on  our  side,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  we 
have  them. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  believe  the  cause  of  the  range  is  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  that  brings  in  the  question  of  the  salmon  in 
Monterey  Bay,  for  example.  Those  salmon  probably  belong,  or  will 
eventuaUy  go,  into  the  Sacramento  River.  This  is  a  very  small-scale 
chart.  Here  is  Dixon  entrance,  the  southern  entrance  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  here  [indicating].  Right  there,  in  my  opinion, 
commences  the  movement.  It  gradually  moves  to  these  islands 
here,  because  we  have  records  of  the  sockeye  salmon  in  these  islands, 
and  a  little  later  along  here;  where^  on  this  side  they  come  a  little 
later. 

The  early  part  of  May  we  have  runs  here  [indicating].  The  later 
part  of  May  nere  [indicating] ;  whereas  in  southeast  Alaska  they  do 
not  appear  imtil  the  20th  of  June. 

The  CflAiRMAN.  And  in  Puget  Sound  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frasier  River  when  do  they  appear  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  July. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  earliest  pack  in  Alaska  is  made  in  May  on  Prince 
William  Soimd. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  king  salmon. 
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Mr.  BowEE.  According  to  present  records  the  earliest  pack  of  sock- 
eyes  in  Alaska  is  made  in  Pnnce  William  Somid,  and  the  Cook  Inlet 
region  follows  soon  after. 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  first  salmon  that  come  in  all  along  the  coast  are 
king  salmon,  which  come  in  as  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  andpermits  them 
to  enter.  Thev  are  followed  usually  by  the  sockeye.  There  are  indi- 
vidual cases  where  a  few  sockeyes  do  come  in.  There  are  early  runs 
of  sockeye  in  the  Copper  River;  but  it  is  not  at  all  general.  The  ear- 
liest penod  that  sockeye  appears  in  this  section  of  Alaska  is  the  20th 
of  June,  although  I  have  seen  a  few  individuals  at  Karta  Bay  June  15. 
They  appear  later  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  king  salmon  how  far  south  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  south  as  Monterey  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  north  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  we  find  them  as  far  as  we  go.  I  think  they  are 
in  the  Arctic  Circle.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  were  found 
in  the  Mackenzie  River.     The  range  is  all  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  Bower.  As  to  the  migrations  of  the  king  salmon,  I  can  give  a 
very  interesting  incident  that  came  to  my  attention  two  years  ago  at 
Nushagak,  in  the  Bering  Sea  region.  During  the  latter  part  of  July  I 
met  Mr.  J.  P.  Haller,  manager  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  and 
he  showed  me  a  hook  of  very  pecuUar  design  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king  salmon  that  day  by  one  of  his  fishermen.  Upon 
subsequent  investigation  I  found  that  that  particular  hook  had  been 
made  at  Ketchikan,  and  the  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  that  it 
had  been  lost  by  a  fisherman  trolling  in  that  region.  Of  course,  this 
is  merely  circumstantial  evidence. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  1,800  miles. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  distance  that  fish  would  have  to  travel  would 
be  about  2,000  miles. 

Mr.  Bowser.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some  one  eke  took  a 
hook  of  that  kind  north  to  the  Bering  Sea  region. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  much  troUing  done  in  the  Bering  Sea  region? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  no  record  of  trolling  in  that  region,  though 
there  is  hand-line  fishing  for  cod.  The  maker  of  the  hook,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Shark,  of  Ketchikan,  gave  me  the  information,  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  hook  had  been  lost  oiF  Ketchikan  or  in  that  vicinity. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  your  five  species  of  salmon  are  all  migra- 
tory ?     They  all  have  the  same  habits  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     They  all  have  practically  the  same  habits. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  follow  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  the  king  salmon,  however,  is  found  in  the 
inland  waters.  The  food  of  the  king  salmon  is  herring  and  small 
fishes,  and  they  are  found  nearer  the  shore  in  the  inland  waters  more 
frequently  than  the  other  species. 

Senator  Bourne.  AU  the  five  species  take  the  same  food,  the  only 
difference  being  the  size  of  the  fisn  themselves  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  known  what  food  they  have. 
We  do  know  the  king  salmon  takes  the  smaller  fishes;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  know  what  the  food  of  the  sockeye  or  the  other  species  is, 
because  when  they  come  in  and  ascend  the  rivers  or  school  around 
the  entrances  they  take  no  food  or  practically  no  food  until  they 
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have  spawned.  Their  stomachs  become  very  much  contracted  and 
the  fish  become  emaciated. 

Senator  Bourne.  Their  itinerary  is  based  entirely  on  food  supply 
and  the  spawning  ground  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Entirely. 

Senator  Bourne.  Inat  governs  it  and  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Entirely  alfliough  it  is  my  theory  at  least  that  the 
number  of  salmon  that  may  oe  produced  from  a  given  spawning 
region  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  natural  food  which  that  region 
produces  for  the  young. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  the  most  extensive  and  richest  feeding  ground 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Moser.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  the  feeding  grounds  are 
known  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  I  understand,  Captain,  after  the  fish 
leave  the  spawning  ground  you  do  not  know  where  they  go  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  know  where  they  go. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  get  any  trace  of  them  until  you 
discover  them  coming  back  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  back  to  the  spawning  grounds  and  die  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  mey  go  back  to  the  spawning  grounds  and 
die. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  probably  go  out  to  deep  water. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  probably  haul  off,  I  should  say,  to  the  edge 
of  the  continental  plateau  somewhere.  It  may  be  to  100  fathoms, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  go  beyond  that  depth,  as  the  fish  do  not  show 
evidence  of  having  sustained  a  ^eater  pressure  than  that,  and  fish 
that  I  have  examined  I  do  not  thmk  have  been  under  even  that  great 
pressure. 

The  Chairman.  But  apparently  they  never  have  been  discovered 
anvwhere  in  their  deep-sea  habitat  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No. 

Mr.  Bower,  I  would  Uke  to  state  that  an  interesting  fishery  has 
developed  off  Forrester  Island,  in  southeast  Alaska,  within  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  claimed  by  the  fishermen  who  go  to  that  region  that 
they  have  discovered  the  natural  feeding  ground  of  the  King  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  do  not  imagine  that  is  the  same  feeding 
ground — that  all  the  king  salmon  use  that  ground  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  probably  for  the  fish  m  that  region  of  Alaska. 
But  in  the  light  of  present  Imowledge  any  opinion  is  purely  theoret- 
ical. I  made  casual  inquiries  there  last  fall  and  the  fishermen  told 
me  that  aU  of  the  king  salmon  they  got  contained  herring.  So  the 
assumption  is  that  they  were  feeding  there.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  I  believe,  to  investigate  that  fishery  this 
summer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  catch  those  fish  outside  of  the  running 
season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  catch  them  a  little  earlier  and  subsequent  to 
the  spawning  season.  I  assume  you  mean  by  '^running  season"  the 
spawning  season  ? 

The  (^airman.  No;  what  I  mean  by  the  running  season  is  when 
they  are  coming  in  to  the  spawning  ground.     Do  they  catch  them 
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outside  of  that  season  ?  That  is,  I  gather  that  these  fish  after  they 
start  to  sea  go  somewhere  and  disappear  for  a  year  or  two  years  or 
even  three  years.  Then  thev  return.  Now,  then,  do  they  discover 
these  fish  anywhere  during  that  mysterious  season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  My  understanding  is  that  this  fishery  which  has 
developed  oflF  Forrester  Island  covers  a  part,  at  least,  oi  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  caught  the  fish  there  outside  of 
the  regular  running  season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  got  the  fish  there  outside  of  the  regular  running 
season,  so  far  as  it  nad  been  known  previously.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  However,  we  intend  to  investigate  the 
matter  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  interject,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Jones's  question,  they  are  catching  king  salmon  in  quite  large  quan- 
tities in  a  large  district  in  southeast  Alaska  practically  all  winter,  but 
that  is  of  recent  development.  Apparently  they  did  not  know  for- 
merly that  they  could  catch  them  so  early  m  the  spring. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  be  the  matured  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  the  big  fish;  and  they  have  made  it  a  commercial 
business  there,  shipping  tnem  down  to  Seattle  and  coast  points. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  my  judgment  that  the  king  salmon  that 
has  been  spoken  of  now  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Foresters  Island 
and  also  in  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska  was  the  advance  of  the  on- 
shore movement  of  these  salmon,  maturing,  ready  to  enter  the  rivers 
for  spawning  purposes.  We  have  had  in  Monterey  Bay  for  verj^ 
many  years  trolling  for  king  salmon.  It  was  found  there  that  they 
follow  the  sardines,  and  wherever  the  sardines  go  there  the  salmon 
go.  We  always  believed,  at  least,  that  those  salmon  were  destined 
to  go  up  the  Sacramento. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  showing  how  long  it  is  after 
the  king  salmon  goes  to  sea  before  he  gets  back  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  data  we  have  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
on  any  salmon  at  all  is  in  relation  to  the  sockeye.  We  have  some 
very  good  data  on  them,  and  it  was  found  that  they  will  return  in 
four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  They  appear  to  mature  at  different 
ages. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  data  with  reference  to  the  king 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  none  whatever. 

Senator  Bourne.  Captain,  presumably  is  not  this  the  case,  as 
long  as  we  are  theorizing-you  We  a  very  large  number  of  spawning 
grounds  available  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  coast  line,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  salmon  follow 
the  feed,  and  that  regulates  where  the  salmon  will  be  found,  because 
the  feed  is  migratory  as  well  as  the  salmon  themselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  they  may  have  different  spawning  grounds, 
because  in  certain  years  the  feed  mav  be  in  different  localities,  and 
after  they  have  got  their  feed  they  take  the  nearest  available  spawn- 
ing ground.     Now,  after  they  have  spawned  and  they  go  into  the 
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deeper  water,  is  it  your  ludgment  that  it  may  be  several  years  before 
they  return,  or  do  not  they  return  when  the  season  closes  again  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  think  they  go  to  that  feeding  ground  and 
return  when  they  mature.  I  think  that  probably  the  salmon  have 
a  sense  which  we  do  not  possess  and  therefore  can  not  appreciate, 
I  think  that  when  the  on-shore  movement  commences  tney  prob- 
ably scent  the  fresh  water,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  they  follow 
this  fresh-water  scent,  and,  if  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit, 
they  enter  the  streams.  I  am  referring  to  temperature  and  ice 
conditions.     They  will  enter  the  nearest  stream  if  possible. 

I  have  seen,  however,  schools  of  fish  in  which  there  were  a  number 
that  appeared  as  if  they  had  already  been  in  fresh  water  somewhere 
and  had  left  fresh  water  and  had  gone  to  some  other  place.  They 
had  traveled  after  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  maturity 
for  spawning  purposes.  The  fact  is.  Senator  Bourne,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  any  accurate  information  in  regard  to  an 
object  that  moves  in  the  waters  where  it  can  not  be  followed  or 
traced,  and  we  really  know  very  httle  about  the  salmon.  We  know 
certain  things  about  their  spawning  conditions  and  the  hatching  of 
eggs  and  so  on,  but  when  they  leave  us  as  fry  or  fingerhngs  and  go 
out  to  sea  we  have  never  found  them  until  they  return  inshore. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  be  bothering  you,  Captain,  but  this  is 
very  interesting.  How  large  are  the  salmon  after  they  are  hatched 
in  the  natural  spawning  ground  before  they  start  out  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  When  the  salmon  comes  from  the  egg  he  is  a  littlci 
worm-hke  wriggler  that  has  attached  to  his  belly  a  portion  of  the  egg 
which  is  called  the  egg  sac. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  his  feed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  feed.  He  lives  on  that  probably 
six  weeks.  Under  natural  conditions  he  is  in  the  gravels,  buried 
sometimes  quite  deep.  He  works  his  way,  as  the  egg  sac  is  absorbed, 
to  the  surface  and  you  will  see  them  come  out  sometimes  for  a  moment 
and  dart  at  small  objects  in  the  water.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  inherent  with  them.  In  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week,  they 
gain  a  little  more  confidence  in  themselves  and  come  out  of  the  gravel 
and  remain  a  little  longer,  and  finally  get  so  that  they  remain  out  of 
the  gravel  altogether  and  become  free  swimmers.  It  takes  some  little 
time  before  they  are  really  of  any  length  or  arrive  at  the  fingerling 
stage.  When  they  arrive  at  a  length  of  about  2^  inches  they  become 
yearlings — ^is  that  right,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  will  average  nearly  that  when  they  go  to  sea — - 
the  so-called  yearlings. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  young  of  different  species  differ  somewhat  in  the 
time  in  which  they  go  to  sea.  Observation  by  the  Fish  Commission 
has  shown  that  the  king  salmon — ^in  fact  all  the  different  species  of 
salmon  excepting  the  sockeye — ^go  to  sea  as  soon  as  they  are  free 
swimmers.  They  go  to  sea  very  early  in  life.  The  theory  is  held  by 
some  fishery  experts  that  the  sock  eve  fry  does  not  go  to  sea  the  spring 
following  the  advent  of  the  parent  nsh  but  remains  in  the  fresh  waters 
until  the  following  spring.  There  have  been  cases,  however,  where, 
during  the  spring,  the  small  sockeye  that  has  just  come  from  the  egg 
and  is  able  to  support  himself  and  the  yearling  go  to  sea  together. 
The  movement  of  the  sockeye  fry  seaward  is  not  well  understood. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  you  may  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  want  to  say  in  addition  that  the  kine  sabnon 
is  not  abundant  in  Alaska.  It  is  found  scatterinffly.  Forty-thousand 
cases,  I  think,  would  cover  the  catch  of  king  salmon  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  how  many  fish  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  two  and  a  half  «and  three  to  the  case. 

The  next  fish  in  commercial  value  is  the  sockeye,  although  I  would 
not  say  that  it  has  the  choicest  flesh,  because  I  prefer  the  cohoe  to  the 
sockeye;  but  the  sockeye,  which  is  the  blue  oack  of  the  Columbia 
River,  has  a  very  deep  red  color  and  people  generally  seem  to  eat  more 
with  their  eyes  than  by  taste  and  they  prefer  the  red  color  of  the 
sockeye  and  hence  the  ^eater  commercial  value  of  that  fish. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  give  the  different  commercial 
terms  appUed  to  the  sockeye. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  sockeye  is  also  known  as  the  red  fish  of  Alaska; 
the  blue  back.     The  technical  name  is  Oncorhynchus  nerJca, 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  an  Indian  name? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  Russian  name. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  term  "  nerJca*'  is  of  Russian  origin. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  salmon  are  still  known  by  some  people  by  their 
original  names.  The  King  salmon  is  known  as  the  Oncorhynchus 
tschawytseha;  the  humpback  is  known  as  the  Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha. 
I  notice  in  some  of  the  consular  reports  that  the  Russian  terms  have 
been  retained. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  sockeye  or  the  redfish  of  Alaska  is  the 
one  most  sought  after  and  is  probably  the  most  abundant  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price  of  the  Alaskan  species. 

Senator  Bourne.  Higher  than  the  king? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  hi^er  than  the  king  or  about  the  same  as  the 
king.  Usually  higher  than  the  king,  because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  enough  king  salmon  to  make  a  market  and  to  hold  that  market. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  Capt.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  at  present.  Several  years  ago,  however,  the 
king  was  lower  than  the  sockeye. 

Tnere  is  another  fact  about  the  king  salmon  which  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  known  generally.  You  will  find  a 
great  many  king  salmon  whose  flesh  is  white,  and  I  have  seen  indi- 
viduals where  one  end  of  the  fish  was  red  and  the  other  end  was  white, 
and  I  have  also  seen  them  where  sidewise  there  are  blotches  of  white 
mixed  in  with  the  red.  These  white  king  salmon  are  not  of  verv 
great  value.  In  fact,  in  our  canneries  we  pack  the  white  king  in  with 
the  pink  because  they  do  not  open  well.  But  they  are  good.  I  have 
eaten  them  repeatedly,  and  as  far  as  the  taste  goes  it  is  equal  to  the 
red  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience.  Captain, 
much  cancer  among  the  fisn  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  not;  never. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  never  found  any? 

Mr.  Moser.  No. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  seems  to  apply  to  the  trout. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  understand  the  Fish  Commission  has  experts  at  work 
on  the  cancer  theory. 
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Then  the  next  species  of  salmon 

•  The  Chairman.  What  is  the  range  of  the  sockeye  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  range  of  the  sockeye  in  Alaska  is  from  Dixon 
Entrance  as  far  north  as  we  fish — Bristol  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  south  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  sparingly  oxAj  as  far  as  the  Columbia  River.  I 
think  we  have  very  few  blueoacks  in  the  Columbia  River,  not  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  pack  there.  In  abundance  they  commence  m 
Puget  Sound  and  the  rivers  there,  and  then  extend  north.  They  have 
been  found  in  the  Yukon  River.  Whether  they  extend  as  far  north 
as  the  king  salmon,  I  think  is  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  average  size  ?  You  might  bring 
that  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  their  average  weight  would  be  6i  pounds. 
We  usually  measure  our  salmon  by  the  case — so  many  to  the  case. 
I  should  say  that  12  and  12^  to  the  case  would  be  a  good  average. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  range  of  size  in  the  sockeye  f 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  have  seen  exceptionally  small  sockeves.  I 
have  seen  sockeyes  as  small  as  2  pounds,  but  they  seemed,  to  be 
exceptional. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  largest  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  seen  them  as  large  as  10  poimds.  There  are 
some  streams  that  run  quite  lai^e  sockeyes.  It  is  a  strange  feature 
in  regard  to  the  salmon  that  at  times  you  frequently  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  sockeyes,  all  males  and  all  matured.  I  have  seen  them 
in  large  numbers  occasionally.  They  seem  to  mature  earher  than  the 
females. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  that  the  salmon  is  matured  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  By  the  flow  of  the  e^gs  or  the  milt  after  examining 
the  eggs.  I  have  noticed,  in  connection  with  that  question,  in  exam- 
ining the  dead  salmon  after  spawning,  and  they  are  thrown  out  by 
the  wind  and  the  sea  on  the  beaches,  where  I  have  seen  windrows  of 
dead  salmon  probably  50  or  100  feet  in  width,  and  have  opened 
them  to  see  tne  spawn,  I  have  been  surprised  on  several  occasions 
to  see  the  number  of  dead  salmon  that  have  not  spawned.  I  attrib- 
uted that  either  to  some  internal  obstruction  or  m  passing  the  falls 
or  ascending  the  rivers  over  the  rapids  by  which  they  would  frequently 
injure  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they  died  before  they  were 
perfectly  matured. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  ordinary  period  for  maturity  for  a 
salmon? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  four  years,  I  should  say;  four  to  five  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  any  idea  or  data  to  show  the  life  of 
a  salmon — how  long  he  Uves  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  have  no  data.  We  marked  some  of  the 
sockeye  fry  when  they  went  to  sea  and  then  noted  the  recovery  of 
those  marked  salmon  upon  their  return. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  long  was  the  length  of  the  life  of  those 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  years ;  five,  six,  and  seven  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  limit,  so  far  as  reliable  information 
goes? 
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Mr.  MosEii.  Yes;  but  it  is  believed,  however — and  these  obsenra- 
tions  that  we  had  were  only  on  sockeye — that  the  humpback  salmon 
is  not  very  old.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  hump- 
back is  only  about  2  years  old.  We  hatch  only  sockeyes,  except  a 
few  silver  salmon  or  cohoes.  On  account  of  the  large  runs  of  hump- 
backs every  two  years  on  Puget  Sound  the  two-year  theory  has  been 
advanced.  Last  year  we  had  a  large  humpback  run  on  Puget  Sound. 
This  year  we  will  not  look  for  many.  But  next  year  we  will  look  foJ 
another  large  run  there.  That  has  occurred  so  regularly  that  that 
theory  has  been  advanced  for  humpbacks. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  get  very  large. 

Then  they  become  very  much  deformed  after  entering  fresh  water. 
I  have  here  a  picture  of  the  humpback  that  might  be  mteresting 
to  you.  Here  is  a  picture  [indicating]  of  two  humpbacks.  Their 
form  changes  materially  after  their  arrival  in  iresh  water.  Some  be- 
come very  much  deformed.  They  are  called  humpbacks  because 
when  they  arrive  in  fresh  water  from  the  sea  they  are  like  this  [indi- 
cating]. Later  the  males  develop  a  hump  like  this  [indicating].  They 
also,  if  you  will  notice,  have  a  hook  jaw.  Their  teeth  grow  quite 
prominent  and  when  a  salmon  of  this  kind  is  canned  it  is  just  a  bit 
watery  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  a  lower  grade.  If  the  humpback 
is  canned  fresh  from  the  sea,  it  makes  a  very  excellent  fish,  out  it 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  after  arriving  in  fresh  water. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  life  of  the  salmon,  how  long  does 
the  salmon  live  after  it  has  spawned  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  they  may  live  for  several  weeks.  I  have 
waded  up  to  the  spawning  ground,  where  the  females  were  hovering 
over  the  so-called  nests,  and  I  could  take  them  and  turn  them  over 
belly  up  and  they  would  just  have  strength  enough  to  recover  them- 
selves and  get  upright  again  and  not  strength  enough  to  move  out 
of  the  way.  They  simply  decay  slowly  until  life  is  extinct  and  the 
current  or  the  wind  carries  them  away. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  life  is  very  short  after  the  spawning 
is  over? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  short-;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  covered  the  king  and  the  sockeye. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  next  species  in  value  is  the  cohoe  or  the  silver  sal- 
mon, known  by  different  names  along  the  coast.  In  some  places  it 
is  also  called  the  tyee.  ^  ^  Tyee ''  is  simply  a  term  which  means  ^  *  chief  " 
and  in  localities  where  the  king  salmon  is  not  known  they  have  called 
the  silver  salmon  the  tyee  because  it  is  the  principal  fish  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Bower.  Medium  red  is  the  common  trade  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  '^  medium  red'^  is  the  common  trade  name.  The 
silver  salmon  is  scattered  over  Alaska  sparingly.  They  do  not  occur 
very  abundantly  anywhere.  The  next  salmon  is  the  humpback, 
which  is,  next  to  the  sockeye,  the  salmon  of  most  commercial  impor- 
tance in  Alaska,  because  they  occur  veiy  abundantly. 

The  Chairman.  What  names  are  applied  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  humpback  is  also  known  as  the  gorbuscha.  I 
do  not  recall  now  whether  there  are  any  other  names. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Commercially  they  are  called  ^^ pinks.  ^' 
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Mr.  MosER.  Pinks,  yes;  commercially,  pink  salmon.  They  occur 
on  Puget  Sound  and  north  as  far  as  Bering  Sea.  Whether  they 
extended  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  next  and  the  last  grade  is  the  dog  salmon,  or  the  chum.  The 
dog  salmon  is  considered  rather  a  low  grade  of  salmon^  and  yet  when 
it  comes  in  from  the  sea  it  is  a  bright  silver  color  and  its  flesh  is  good 
and  firm.  I  have  eaten  the  flesh  and  it  is  veiy  good;  but  it  deterio- 
rates very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  deteriorate  rapidly  in  fresh  water  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  in  fresh  water  they  deteriorate  rapidly.  And  in 
cooking  it  becomes  rather  a  yellowsh  pale  color,  which  is  not  very 
attractive  in  the  cans. 

Now,  I  may  say  this,  too,  in  coming  back  for  one  moment:  The  king 
salmon  is  believed  ordinarily  to  ascend  only  rivers  fed  by  glaciiu 
waters.     Does  that  theory  still  hold  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  entirely,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  know  of  any  stream  in  which  king  salmon 
run  that  is  not  fed  by  glacial  waters. 

Mr.  Bower.  How  would  you  regard  the  Sacramento  River,  for 
instance,  which  has  a  heavy  run  of  king  or  Chinook  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Some  glacial  waters  flow  into  the  Sacramento  River 
in  the  upper  reaches. 

Mr.  Bower.  Then  undoubtedly  the  statement  that  they  ascend 
only  streams  fed  by  glacial  waters  holds  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  sockejre  does  not  enter  and  go  up  any  stream  that 
has  not  a  lake  source,  and  it  prefers  to  spawn  in  me  feeders  of  that  lake, 
although  the}'^  do  occasionally  and  rarely,  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  spawn  on  the  lake  shelf;  but  not  usually. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  never  found  in  a  stream  that  does  not 
have  a  lake  at  its  source  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  never  found  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  must  have  some  means  of  determining  on 
approaching  the  mouth  of  a  stream  whether  or  not  it  has  a  Take 
source  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  always  been  able  to  tell,  in  my  examination  of 
the  streams  in  Alaska,  as  soon  as  I  entered,  whether  or  not  the  watenr 
of  that  stream  was  liable  to  carry  sockeyes,  because  the  water  from 
the  lake's  source  is  usually  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  clear,  but  it 
has  a  brownish  tint.  If  I  entered  a  stream  that  ran  perfectly  clear, 
white  water,  I  was  very  sure  there  were  no  sockeyes  m  that  stream, 
and  they  may  have  some  similar  distinguishing  ability.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the  lake  that 
flows  in  the  streams  and  causes  this  discoloration. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  there  any  preponderance  of  either  sex  among 
the  salmon  ^ 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  not.  • 

Senator  Bourne.  They  are  about  equal  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  they  are  about  equal. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  eggs  will  a  female  salmon  have  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  about  3,500,  but  we  get  in  our  hatcheries 
about  2,600  or  2,700.  I  think  between  2,600  and  2,700  is  the  average 
we  get  from  the  female  salmon. 
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Senator  Boubne.  Out  of  the  3,500  e^s,  how  many  fry  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Under  natural  conditions  ? 

Senator  Boubne.  Under  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  natural  conditions  you 
will  get  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Boubne.  How  much  under  artificial  conditions  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Under  artificial  conditions  I  do  not  think  we  lose 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Boubne.  In  other  words,  you  get  90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  get  90  per  cent;  yes. 

Senator  Boubne.  Now,  you  think  the  life  of  the  salmon  is  about 
7  years  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  extreme  life;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Boubne.  The  extreme  life. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  them  come  back  in  four  vears. 

Senator  Boubne.  According  to  your  tables  here  of  your  nshing 
industry,  of  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  you  packed  in  10  years  forty- 
two  miUion  and  a  quarter  cases,  having  an  average  of  aoout  10  fish, 
to  the  case. 

Mr.  Moseb.  It  would  be  a  larger  number  than  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Boubne.  Would  it  be  more  than  10  fish  to  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Moseb.  Yes,  sir;  pinks  will  run  15  or  16  to  the  case.  I  think 
reds  will  run  12^.     I  should  say  the  average  would  be  14  or  15. 

Senator  Boubne.  They  certainly  would  not  run  over  15  ? 

Mr.  Moseb.  Not  over  15. 

Senator  Boubne.  You  would  be  figuring  against  yourself  if  you 
said  more  than  15.  Then  you  got  in  10  years,  under  this  estimate?, 
633,840,075  fish  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  according  to  these  data 
here.  Allowing  15  fish  to  the  case,  if  half  your  fish  are  females,  and 
you  have  3,500  eggs  to  the  female,  and  5  or  6  per  cent  net  of  those 
will  make  new  fish,  and  they  only  live  7  years,  as  far  as  the  conserva- 
tion  of  the  industi^  is  concerned,  it  seeiiis  to  ine  it  is  negligible. 

Mr.  Moseb.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  data  jou  are  working  up 
is,  but  I  took  the  number  of  fish  from  the  fisheries  report  in  1906, 
1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  and  the  average  number  of  salmon  taken 
from  Alaska  in  those  five  years  was  37,000,000. 

Senator  Boubne.  That  is,  of  fish. 

Mr.  Moseb.  Thirty-seven  miUion  fish  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Take  your  37,000,000  fish,  with  7  years  maxi- 
mum Ufe,  and  3,500  eggs,  6  per  cent  net  natural  conditions  resulting 
in  new  fish,  I  do  not  see  that  your  fishing  is  going  to  deplete  the  sup- 
ply at  all. 

Mr.  Moseb.  I  do  not  think  it  has  materially.  Senator. 

Senator  Boubne.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can. 

Mr.  Moseb.  I  do  not  think  it  has  materially.  There  are  failures 
occasionally,  as  there  are  all  along  the  coast.  You  may  have  a  failure 
in  a  stream  here  and  there  now  and  then. 

Senator  Boubne  (continuing).  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
waste  there  because  of  the  life  of  the  fish  itself,  and  it  would  be  just 
from  every  standpoint  to  have  a  larger  food  supply  and  a  larger  revenue 
and  a  larger  expenditure. 

Mr.  Moseb.  I  think  if  the  fisheries  can  be  increased  so  as  to  furnish 
a  larger  food  supply  it  would  solve  the  present  food  problem — the 
high  prices — because  fish  is  always  a  cheap  article  of  food. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  were  about  to  tell  us  of  the  spawning  habits 
of  the  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  -say  something  in  reference  to  their 
spawning  habits.  When  the  salmon  come  in  to  spawn  they  school 
around  the  mouth  of  the  streams  until,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
they  all  suddenly  ascend  the  stream.  They  will  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  in  a  large  school  one  night  and  tne  next  morning  they  will 
all  have  gone  up. 

They  play  aroimd  the  waters  near  the  spawning  beds  until  they 
arrive  at  the  period  when  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Take,  for  example, 
the-sockeye.  The  sockeye  prefers  a  stream  that  is  a  feeder  of  a  lake; 
a  stream  2 J  or  3  feet  in  depth  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  a  gently 
flowing  current.  When  the  female  gets  over  the  point  that  is  sdected 
by  her,  she  runs  her  nose  down  into  the  gravel  and  lifts  the  gravel  up 
and  throws  it  away  from  her  and  in  that  manner  she  scoops  out  a 
hollow  place  probably  8  or  10  inches  in  depth  and  about  2  or  3  feet 
in  diameter.    1  have  stepped  into  the  holes  frequently. 

She  deposits  her  eggs,  when  thejr  flow,  and  they  are  carried  by  the 
current,  because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  very  small,  and 
drop  on  the  lower  side  of  this  excavation  which  she  has  made.  The 
male  then  deposits  some  of  the  milt.  The  female  does  not  deposit  all 
of  the  eggs  at  once  but  it  comes  out  at  different  periods.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  male. 

You  may  fancy  in  the  first  place  how  remote  the  chances  are  of 
many  of  those  eggs  thus  being  m  a  haphazard  wav  squirted  into  the 
water,  becoming  fertilized  with  the  imlt.  Therefore  the  number  of 
fry  produced  from  a  single  female  is  very  small.  However,  when  the 
female  finishes  depositing  her  eggs  she  again  scoops  the  gravel  with 
her  nose  and  the  current  carries  the  sand  and  gravel  back  which 
covers  the  eggs  in  a  measure.  Some  are  covered  altogether;  others 
slightly.  After  that  is  done  the  fish  remains  near  the  eggs  until 
finally  exhausted  when  she  dies  and  floats  away. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  male  die  too  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  the  male  dies  also;  they  all  die. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  because 
of  depletion  of  vitality  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Possibly  because  of  some  provision  of  nature.  They 
take  no  feed  after  they  enter  the  stream  and  get  into  the  fresh  water. 
Their  stomachs  are  usually  empty. 

The  next  salmon  that  arrives  is  the  humpback.  We  will  take  a 
section  in  southeast  Alaska.  The  sockeye  arrives  about  the  20th  of 
June;  the  humpback  in  the  early  part  of  July.  They  commence  to 
run  abundantly  by  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  July,  and  ascend  the 
river  to  spawn.  The  humpback  female  gets  over  the  spiawning 
grounds  of  the  sockeye  and  builds  her  nest  right  over  where  the  other 
has  made  her  excavation.  Then  you  may  have  the  cohoe  or  the  silver 
salmon  which  arrives  later.  This  fish  may  get  over  the  same  nest  and 
tear  it  up  again.  This  is  another  reason  for  the  percentage  of  fry  that 
are  produced  from  the  females  under  natural  conditions  being  exceed- 
ingly small. 

Senator  Bourne.  Are  you  sure  of  the  correctness  of  your  estimate 
that  under  artificial  conditions  you  save  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  know  that.  Senator,  because  we  take  the  eggs  and 
put  them  into  buckets — large  buckets. 
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Senator  Bourne.  Calculations  have  been  made  on  that  basis  and 
you  know  that  your  deduction  that  90  per  cent  are  saved  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  can  tell  when  the  eggs  are  fertilized.  They  change 
color. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  percentage  is  even  higher.  I  have  known  of 
instances  at  the  Government  hatcheries  where  99  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
were  hatched.  Also,  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent  at  one  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  hatcheries  last  summer,  when  I  inspected  that 
hatchery,  that  95  per  cent  were  successfully  produced  in  some 
instances. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  desideratum  of  legislation,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  industry — to  establish  more  hatcheries  and  to  allow  the  operation 
of  more  canneries. 

Mr.  Bower.  Undoubtedly^  there  is  a  great  need  of  more  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne  (continuing) .  And  the  policy  of  extension  should 
be  encouraged  and  not  restriction  of  this  industry, 

Mr.  Bower.  I  beheve  in  many  small  hatcheries  rather  than  a  few 
la^e  ones. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  and  meet  to-morrow  morning 
at  half-past  10. 

Thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow.  May  17,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


FRIDAY,   MAY  17,    1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman.  Also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared:  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  chief,  division  of  Alaska 
fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent, 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  Also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B. 
Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Wickersham,  Delegate  from  Alaska,  to  attend  these  hearings,  and, 
as  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  up  there,  I  have  asked 
him  to  interrupt  any  time  that  he  desires  to  ask  any  question  or  bring 
out  any  point  or  any  information  in  connection  with  the  bill  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  George  A.  Warren  will  be  heard  this  morning,  as  he  is  anxious 
to  get  away. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  A.  WARREN,  OF  PORTLAITD, 
OREG.,  REPRESENTING  THE  ALASKA-PORTLAND  PACKERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Warren.  Representing  and  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska-Portland 
Packers^  Association  of  Portland,  Oreg^ — a  corporation  which  operates 
a  cannery  on  the  Nushagak  River,  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska — I  wish  to 
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obiect  to  some  of  the  sections  of  the  proposed  Senate  bill  5856,  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Increase  of  licenses  We  consider  that  the  present 
license  fees  are  proper  and  that  any  increase  would  be  excessive. 
We  base  this  on  a  comparison  with  total  amount — license  fees  and 
taxes  paid — ^by  canneries  in  other  sections  and  would  cite  the  amount 
paid  by  our  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River  operated  by  the  Warren 
JPacking  Co.  The  tax  for  this  year  on  that  river  amounts  to  $1,957, 
of  which  $1,290  are  for  license  fees  including  gear  licenses  and  goes 
into  the  State  hatchery  fund,  and  $687  is  the  property  and  personal 
tax  on  the  canneries.  This  total  amount,  $1,957,  covers  a  pack  of 
45,000  cases  and  therefore  amounts  to  4  34  cents  per  case,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  present  license  fee  in  Alaska  We  do  not 
consider  that  any  difference  should  be  made  in  the  tax  on  the  different 
grades  of  fish.  While  red  and  king  salmon  have  a  higher  market 
value  than  pink  salmon,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  caught  in  places 
more  difficiut  of  access  and  where  the  cost  of  packing  is  necessarily 
greater;  so  that  the  average  not  return  to  the  packer  of  reds  is  no 
larger  than  to  the  packer  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  the  risk  is  greater. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  canneries  are  practically  all 
going  into  the  pink  district. 

Our  cannery  is  located  on  a  red  salmon  river  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  regular  transportation  lines.  This  necessitates  our  owning 
sailing  ships  and  requires  us  to  outfit  for  a  maximum  pack  at  a  maxi- 
mum expense  each  year,  which  can  not  be  curtailea  in  event  of  a 
short  pack.  The  risk  of  navigation  is  very  great  for  these  sailing 
ships,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  three  companies  which 
outfit  from  the  Columbia  River  have  all  met  with  disaster  within  the 
last  three  years,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Co.  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  Packers'  Associatioji  both  having  lost  their  ships  by  ship- 
wreck and  our  company  having  lost  our  cannery  by  fire.  Our  com- 
pany had  to  purchase  an  additional  ship  and  take  up  many  additional 
men  last  year,  at  a  heavy  exy^ense,  in  order  to  replace  our  cannery 
in  the  very  limited  time,  some  two  or  three  weeks,  after  the  ice  went 
out  of  the  river  and  before  the  run  of  fish  commenced.  Notwith- 
standing, we  lost  most  of  the  king  salmon  fishing  on  account  of  not 
having  our  new  cannerv  ready  for  operation  in  time.  This  risk  of 
navigation  has  caused  high  insurance  rates  to  Bristol  Bay,  the  rate 
now  being  3  per  cent  on  the  trip  each  way. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  most  of  the  value  of  a  case  of  salmon 
is  in  materials  which  are  brought  into  Alaska  and  in  labor,  we  consider 
that  in  paying  a  license  of  4  cents  per  case  we  are  paying  a  tax  which 
is  a  high  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  raw  fish  itself,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  completed  case  which  Alaska  itself  produces.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  salmon  industry  now  pays  a  much  higher  tax 
than  the  mining  industry,  and  our  small  cannery  pays  more  than  the 
great  Treadwell  mine.  If  an  increase  in  Ucense  fee  is  made,  we  do 
think  that  the  increase  should  go  into  a  hatchery  fund  and  be  applied 
to  a  hatchery  on  the  river  on  which  are  the  canneries  which  pay  the 
tax,  so  that  they  can  get  some  benefit  from  the  license  paid,  as  is  done 
on  the  Columbia  River.  On  the  Nushagak  River  our  concern  and  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  voluntarily — ^for  the  last  four  years, 
at  a  considerable  expense — contributed  the  services  of  men,  use  of 
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boats  and  materials,  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  run  of  fish  that  goes  into  Wood  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Nushagak.  We  hope  that  a  hatchery  may  be  established  there, 
and  we  would  willingly  pay  an  increased  license  fee  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  2.  Ownership  of  hatcheries.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  of  hatcheries,  as  we  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  establish  hatcheries  at  points  which  would  benefit  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  industry.  Under  the  present  system  the  owner 
of  a  private  hatcherj  obtains  a  rebate  of  the  license  fee  of  his  can- 
neries in  all  districts  m  addition  to  the  canneries  in  the  district  directly 
benfited  by  the  hatchery,  provided  sufficient  fry  are  liberated.  We 
do  not  mean  that  private  hatcheries  should  be  confiscated,  but  beheve 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  at  their  real  value. 

Section  4.  Fish  traps,  surveys,  etc.  It  will  be  impossible  for  our 
concern  to  have  an  accurate  survey  of  trap  locations  made  by  a 
competent  surveyor  before  the  year  1913.  Our  three  traps  are  shore 
traps^  the  outside  ends  being  in  water  not  deeper  than  5  or  6  feet  at 
low  tide.  There  is  one  outside  wing  about  100  feet  long  on  each  trap, 
a  straight  wing  running  at  right  angles  to  the  wing  which  leads  to 
the  shore.  Without  this  outside  wing  we  believe  the  trap  would  be 
almost  valueless.  Our  understanding  of  the  proposed  bill  is  that  this 
outside  wing  is  still  permitted  and  does  not  come  under  the  term 

Jigger- 
Senator  Bourne.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  one  moment?    What 

is  your  understanding  of  that,  Dr.  Evermann  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  not  the  jigger. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  outside  wing  would  be  still  perjoitted 
under  the  proposed  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. . 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  length  is  not  to  exceed  4,000  feet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn 
it  is  doubtful.  It  is  subject  to  interpretation,  and  it  should  not  be 
left  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  should  be  made  more  specific. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  will  pardon  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing).  Section  5.  Distance  between  drift  nets, 
etc.  It  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  the  distance  between  drift 
nets  as  cast  by  the  fishermen  from  their  fish  boats  in  course  of  their 
fishing;  also  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  Ucense  tags  and  numbers  on 
individual  drift  nets. 

Section  7,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  authority 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  fishing  unhmited  distances  from  the  mouth  of 
any  stream.  This  would  give  one  man  supreme  power,  and  in  case 
of  change  of  administration  might  jeopardize  an  entire  investment. 
We  believe  a  specified  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a  stream  should  be 
established  to  Tbe  the  limit  as  in  the  existing  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  have  sufficient  information  to 
determine  that  fixed  distance — taking  all  streams  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  I  understand,  the  law  is  now  500  yards,  I  think, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  a  mile.     We  want  it  some  definite  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  have  we  sufficient  information  to  war- 
rant us  in  fixing  a  certain  definite  distance  as  all  that  is  necessary  to 
afford  proper  protection  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  think  so;  enough  to  specify  some  particular 
distance. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  sufficient  distance  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  present  law,  which  is  500  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  is  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tnink  that  is  sufficient  for  any  stream  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  for  all  streams  in  any  district  in  which  we  know 
anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  legislation  covers  it  all. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
other  districts  can  speak  for  themselves.     I  feel  tnat  it  is  in  ours. 

The  Chairman.  What  capital  has  your  company,  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  $50,000  capital. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  investments  have  you  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  an  investment  of  about  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  gross  income  from  Alaska  a  year  1 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  that  depends  entirely  upon  our  pack. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Our  pack  last  year  was  38,000  cases,  the  market  value 
of  which  was — I  think  the  gross  returns  to  us  from  the  sale  of  that  was 
about  something  like  $220,000.  That  was  the  gross  market  value  of 
ourpack. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  average  pack  or  was  that  a  large  pack  ?. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  outfitted  last  year  for  60,000  cases.  We  got 
38,000  and  we  considered  it  a  small  pack. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  you  ^' outfitted^'  for  60,000 
cases  ?  Just  explain  what  arrangements  you  have  to  make  in  order 
to  take  care  of  a  year's  business  m  Alaska  and  how  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  make  our  contracts 
with  our  labor  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  pack  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  in  any  one  day,  so  that  if  the  run  of  fish  is  good  we  can  put 
up  the  total  amount  tor  which  we  take  supplies,  cans,  and  materials 
oi  various  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  get  our  labor  in  Portland,  Oreg, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  now.  What  steps 
do  you  take  to  get  labor  ?  What  sort  of  contracts  do  you  have,  and 
with  whom  do  you  make  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  take  up  to  Alaska  about  150  white  men  and 
about  120,  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Our  contracts  for  our  Chinese 
are  made  with  a  Chinese  firm  which  acts  as  contractor.  We  agree 
to  pay  him  so  much  a  case  for  all  cases  put  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  he  pays  the  labor? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  pays  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  much  a  case  is  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  about  55  cents  a  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  So,  really,  they  are  on  a  lay  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  it  a  little  further.  In 
order  to  be  sure  the  contractor  has  sufficient  men  to  pack  the  fish 
we  get  and  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  all  our  other  outlays,  we 
agree  to  pay  him  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  whether  we  get  them 
or  not — whether  they  are  packed  or  not.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  with  us  to  provide  sufficient  men  to  pack  a  specified  number 
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of  cases  a  day  in  each  day  of  10  hours.  That  is  the  Chinese  labor  in 
the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  you  contract  for  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  contracted  last  year  for  a  maximum — we  agreed 
to  pay  our  Chinaman  for  47,000  cases  whether  we  caught  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course  you  had  to  pay  for  all  above  47,000  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  above  that  we  were  to  pay  for  at  the  specified 
rate  of  so  much  per  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we  got  only 
38,000  cases,  but  we  had  to  pay  our  Chinaman  for  47,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  consideration  of  that  he  agrees  to  furnish 
enough  help  to  put  up  so  many  cans  a  day  whether  you  get  fish  or 
not? 

Mr.  Warren.  Whether  we  get  the  fish  or  not;  yes,  sir. 

Then  our  fishermen:  We  have  to  take  our  fishermen  from  the 
Columbia  River — Portland  or  Astoria.  The  fishermen,  as  Capt. 
Moser  explained  yesterday,  are  paid  a  certain  amount  for  what  we 
call  run  money  and  then  tney  are  paid  a  certain  amount  per  fish. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''run  money''  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Run  money  is  supposed  to  cover  their  labor  in 
sailing  the  ship  up  and  down  and  in  unloading  and  loading  the  ship 
at  the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  lump  sum,  for  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  lump  sum.  In  some  rivers  it  is  $75,  in  some 
rivers  it  is  $100. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  each  man? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  to  each  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  contract  made  with  each  individual  or  some- 
body representing  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren,  it  is  made  with  each  individual.  An  agreement  is 
made  with  the  fishermen's  union  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  each  man 
signs  the  shipping  articles. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  $75  run  money  for  the  month  or  for  the 
season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  for  the  season.  It  is  a  maximum  and  it  is  a 
minimum.     It  is  the  amount  to  each  man. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  are  sure  of  that  when  they  sign.  That  is  a 
guaranteed  amount  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  contract  to  pay  these  men  last  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  $76. 

The  Chairman.  $75  each.     Now,  what  additional  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  that  they  are  furnished  with  their 
board.  All  the  men  we  hire  are  furnished  with  their  board  from  the 
time  they  leave  till  the  time  they  come  back,  and  in  every  case  where 
we  speak  of  money  paid  to  these  men  it  is  in  addition  to  their  board. 
The  men  have  no  expense  at  all  and  everything  they  get  is  clear  to 
them  when  they  come  back. 

Senator  Bourne.  Board  and  transportation  is  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Board  and  transportation  is  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  $75  paid  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  money  is  paid  on  their  return  to  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paid  on  their  return  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  all  of  their  money  paid  on  their  return  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  FoF  their  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  They  receive  their  pay  for  the  entire  canning 
season  as  soon  as  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  Wiiy  is  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  contract  is  for  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  you  pay  them  during  the  season; 
advance  them  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  may  say  that  while  they  are  gone  we  pay  their 
families  so  much  a  month.  We  send  out  a  great  many  checks  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  agree  to  do  it  with  each  man.  We  have  various 
kinds  of  contracts.  Those  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  the  fish- 
ermen who  sign  the  shipping  articles.  For  the  30  or  40  or  more  men 
who  work  in  other  capacities  we  have  an  individual  contract  with  each 
one  specifying  the  amounts  we  will  pay,  and  they  are  paid  as  desired 
by  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  contract  does  not  expressly  provide 
that  you  are  not  required  to  pay  the  money  until  they  return  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no;  we  simply  pay  as  many  as  want  to  have 
their  compensation  paid. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  about  some  additional  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  the  run  money  I  speak  of,  the  fisher- 
men are  paid  so  much  per  fish  for  all  fish  caught. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  for  all  they  catch,  for  what  each  fisher- 
man catches  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  what  each  fisherman  catches;  yes,  sir.  We  fur- 
nish all  the  fishing  gear — the  boats,  the  nets,  and  all  the  equipment. 
Everything  they  get  is  absolutely  without  expense  to  them.  As  Capt. 
Moser  stated  yesterday,  our  average  payment  to  our  fishermen  is 
about  $400  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  $400  for  how  much  actual  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  $400  and  board  for  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  transportation. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  $400  in  addition  to  the  $75  run  money  or 
does  it  include  that  $75  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  includes  the  $75  run  monev.  The  amount  that 
is  earned  depends  somewhat  upon  the  individual  fisherman.  The 
good  men  earn  as  high  as  $500  or  $600.  Sometimes  we  get  men  who 
go  to  Alaska  simply  to  get  their  board  for  the  season.  TVTien  they  get 
up  there,  they  don^t  do  any  fishing  and  their  pay  runs  on. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  fish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  three  kind.s  of  fish  that  we  pay  for — king- 
fish,  redfish,  and  pink  fish.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  hazy,  as  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.     Last  year  we  paid  10  cents  per  fish  for  king. 

Mr.  Moser.  Twenty  cents  per  boat. 

Mr.  Warren.  Twenty  cents  per  boat.  Two  men  in  a  boat.  We 
make  a  statement  out  for  each  man  and  each  man  receives  10  cents. 
The  redfish,  I  think,  are  a  cent  and  three-quarters  for  each  man  and 
the  pink  are  a  cent  for  each  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  3^  cents  per  boat. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  operators  pay  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  the  operators  in  the  same  district  pay  the  same 
rate.  On  the  Nushagak  Kiver,  where  our  cannery  is  located,  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  two  canneries,  the  Northwestern 
Fisheries  Co.  have  one  cannery,  the  Columbia  River  Packers'  Co. 
have  one. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  an  association  by  which  you  fix  the 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  an  agreement  now,  I  beUeve,  made  with 
the  fishermen's  union  as  to  the  price.  The  fishermen's  union  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  a  copy  of  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  bring  that  in  when  you  make  your  state- 
ment before  the  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  the  caimers  an  association? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  the  canners  have  no  association. 

Senator  Bourne.  Really,  then,  under  the  agreement,  the  fishjer- 
men's  union  fixes  th|?  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  the  tax  should  be  the  same  on 
all  classes  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  given  your  reasons  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  how  much  tax  you  paid  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  paid  last  year  4  cents  per  case  on  38,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  no  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  no  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  not  be  feasible  for  a  small  concern  to  oper- 
ate a  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  expense  of  operating  a  hatchery  is  quite  great, 
and  necessarily  the  hatcnery  has  to  be  a  large  one  in  order  to  prorate 
the  expense.  Our  pack  is  so  small  that  the  rebate  which  we  might  get 
would  not  be  anjrwnere  equal  to  the  expense  of  operating  a  hatchery 
of  the  size  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  economically  a 
success. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  labor  proposition,  Mr.  Warren, 
why  is  it  that  you  contract  with  some  individual  to  put  up  a  certain 
amount  of  fish  instead  of  hiring  men  as  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  work  of  packing  fish  inside  of  the  cannery  has 
been  done  by  Chinese  for  years.  It  is  impossible  to  get  other  labor 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  specialized  business  in  a  way.  Other 
labor  has  not  been  accustomed  to  doing  that  sort  of  work,  and  it 
would  not  be  sure  in  the  cannery  business.  The  fish  come  in  runs, 
and  everything  has  to  be  done  in  a  very  great  rush. 

Senator  Bourne.  Because  of  the  perishability  of  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Any  other  labor  that  we  have  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  is  not  dependable. 
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The  Chaibman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Wakben.  They  work  at  the  job  for  a  little  while  and  then  they 
will  stop,  so  that  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  get  dependable 
labor  is  the  method  which  we  have  pursued  for  a  great  many  years. 
We  do  the  same  [thing  now  on  the  Columbia  River  in  our  canneries 
and  have  followed  that  practice  for  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  labor  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  may  say  at  this  time  that  in  Alaska  we  use  all  the 
labor  we  can  possibly  get  hold  of  up  there.  All  the  Indians  in  that 
vicinity  we  employ.  I,  myself,  was  up  there  two  years  ago.  At  one 
time  we  had  30  or  40  of  the  natives  working  in  our  cannery  and  we 
wanted  more,  but  could  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  helping  out  m  piling  cans;  emptying  the 
coolers.  The  coolers  are  a  sort  of  iron  basket  that  holds  the  cans. 
They  took  the  cans  out  of  these  coolers  and  piled  them  on  the  floor,  so 
that  we  could  use  them  again. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  doing  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  the 
Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  doing  the  work  that  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Chinese  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  doing  the  work  that  was  supposed  to  be 
done  under  your  contract  with  the  contractor  at  Portland? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  doing  about  half  the  work  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  contractor  and  about  half  the  work  on  account  of  our- 
selves m  the  cannery.  I  will  say  this:  It  takes  the  work  of  about 
three  of  those  Indians  to  equal  the  work  of  one  good  man  and  we 
were  paying  $2.50  a  day  and  board  for  the  work  that  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  it  takes  three  of  them  to  do  the  work 
of  one  Chinaman,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  work. 
They  move  about  one-third  as  fast  as  a  Chinaman  does.  They  take 
very  frequent  rests,  and  when  a  crowd  of  20  or  30  of  them  get  together 
they  spend  most  of  the  time  talking  and  standing  around,  looking  at 
each  other.     It  is  very  poor  labor  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  white  labor  to  do  the  work  the 
Chinamen  do  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  could  not  get  sufficient  white  labor  to  do  the 
work. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  supply  is  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  supply  there  to  draw  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr  Warren.  But  even  on  the  Columbia  River  if  we  could  get  a 
supply  it  would  not  be  feasible.  We  have  tried  white  men  in  other 
departments  of  our  business  and  we  generally  have  to  have  a  standing 
order  with  an  employment  agency  and  a  crowd  coming,  a  crowd  going, 
and  a  crowd  worting.     It  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  you  could  get  a 
supply  of  labor  in  Alaska  that  worked  or  not,  but  whether  you  could 
get  that  labor  anywhere  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  white  labor  does  not  offer 
to  do  that  work  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Well,  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see  is  that  they  do 
not  want  to  do  it.     We  can  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  of  the  character  of  the  work  that  white 
labor  would  not  want  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  probably  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  great  deal  of  it  is  rather  disagreeable  work 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  around  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  prefer  the  fishing? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  then  the  element  of  chance  is  eliminated 
in  that  work.  They  would  rather  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
more  catching  fish  in  addition  to  the  run  money  ?  It  is  more  attrac- 
tive to  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  working  in  our  cannery  a  number  of 
white  people.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  the  cannery  itself  about  15 
or  20  white  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  do  the  kind  of  work  you  make 
these  contracts  for,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  look  after  the  machinery.  Thej  are  what 
we  call  machine  tenders.  At  every  machine  we  have  a  white  man 
who  looks  after  the  mechanical  part  of  the  machine  and  sees  that 
the  machine  runs  properly. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  considered  a  higher  class  of  work 
than  the  actual  handling  of  the  fish,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  main  reason  you  make  these 
contracts  is  because  the  labor  is  more  dependable  and  will  stay  with 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  It  would  jeopardize  our  entire  season  if  we 
had  a  strike  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  midst  of  the  run.  The 
heavy  run  of  fish  on  the  Nushagak  River,  where  our  cannery  is  located, 
does  not  last  more  than  a  few  days;  sometimes  a  week  and  sometimes 
10  days. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  main  reason  why  you 
do  not  try  to  get  white  labor  is  because  you  fear  they  would  strike 
and  quit  work  in  the  midst  of  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  strike  of 
fishermen  on  the  Nushagak  River  one  year  which  made  our  pack  that 
season  a  failure. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  did  you  set  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  season  we  packed,  I  think  it  was,  35,000  cases. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  did  you  make  preparations  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  made  preparations  for  about  60,000  and  the 
selling  price  of  fish  then  was  about  95  cents  or  $1  per  dozen. 

Senator  Boutine.  So  that  you  lost  money  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  actually  lost  money.  In  the  1 1  years  we  have 
been  in  Alaska  we  have  actually  lost  money  about  four  or  five  of  the 
years. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  the  average  show  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  never  paid  a  dividend  in  the  11  years  we 
have  been  there,  and  we  are  just  about  even  now. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  have  $150,000  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Warren.  $150,000  invested  there;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Bourne.  When  you  make  your  i)rej)arations  for  a  60,000 
pack,  what  is  the  cost  ?  How  much  money  is  mvested  ?  How  much 
do  you  have  to  lay  out  in  addition  to  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  to  put  up  aoout  $125,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  represents  really  your  outlay  for  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  what  we  have  to  put  out  before  the  ship 
leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  put  that  out  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  put  that  out  for  supplies  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  your  labor  contracts? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  labor  advances  to  the  various  men,  the  expense 
of  loading,  insurance  up,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  best  grade  of  fish  you  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  two  grades  just  now,  under  the  salmon 
market  price — at  least,  last  year^^the  king  salmon  and  the  red 
salmon. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  get  per  case  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  varies  very  materially.  Last  year  we  got  a 
high  price,  $1.60  per  dozen.  One  year  we  got  85  cents  per  dozen; 
another  year  90  cents  per  dozen. 

Senator  Overman.  Last  year  was  the  highest  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  the  highest,  I  thmk,  in  the  history  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  on  account  of  short  packs  and  various  market 
conditions. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  less  catch  that  year  than  the  year 
previous  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.'  Our  pack,  as  stated  before,  was  38,000  cases, 
and  we  went  up  for  60,000. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  dispose  of  it — to  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  dispose  of  it  to  the  jobbers. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  the  jobbers  get  for  it  ?  You 
say  last  year  you  got  $1.60.  What  did  the  jobbers  get  for  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  what  the  jobbers  say  is  true,  they  were  not  able 
to  sell  much  of  it.  They  told  me  in  New  York  a  couple  of  days  ago 
that  the  price  this  coming  year  is  going  to  be  very  much  lower;  that 
the  jobbers  who  bought  last  year  at  the  high  price  have  been  unable 
to  sell. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  it  retails  for? 

Mr.  Warren.  At  $1.60  per  case  wholesale  I  should  think  that  the 
retailer  probably  gets  20  cents  a  can  for  it.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
here  prooably  know  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  20  cents.  It  depends  upon  the  store  you  go  to. 
If  you  go  to  a  high-grade  grocery  estabUshment,  they  will  charge  you 
25  cents  a  tin  For  it.  The  average  grocery  sells  it  for  20  cents. 
Formerlv  they  sold  two  for  two  bits  or  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $9  a  case.  What  do  you  get  per 
case? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  get  $1.60,  less  commissions  and  discounts. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  to  pay  a  cash  discount  of  li  per  cent  and  a 
commission  to  the  jobber  of  5  per  cent. 
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The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  price  to  us  f .  o.  b.  common  shipping 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  mean  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  to  bring  the  fish  to  the  Pacific  coast  com- 
mon  shipping  points. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  or  Astoria. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  let  me  understand  this.  In  a  season  you 
have  $150,000  capital  invested  in  your  plant  and  you  have  $125,000 
invested  in  your  outfit.  That  is  the  total  investment  for  a  season's 
.work  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  take  the  risk  on  the  $125,000  for  the  outfit, 
and  you  have  the  risk  on  your  plant  with  a  high  rate  of  insurance  and 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  stability  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  our  plant  burned  down  completely,  and  we  had  no 
plant  at  all,  we  would  still  have  to  bring  the  men  back. 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  you  pay  out  your  $125,000  for  outfit? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  that  we  would  have  to  pay  the  men  for 
their  labor. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  not  your  $125,000  for  outfitting  cover  that 
labor  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  understood  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  the  advances  we  made  them. 

Senator  Bourne.  Wliat,  in  addition  to  $125,000  for  outfit,  would 
you  estimate  to  be  your  contracts  on  labor  ?  You  would  be  bound, 
in  case  your  plant  was  destroyed,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  it.  I 
want  to  get  tne  rate. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  average  amount  we  have  to  pay  out  when  our 
expedition  comes  back  is  something  like  $60,000  or  $70,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  you  have  an  additional  risk  in  addition 
to  that  $125,000  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  $60,000  or  $70,000  labor;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  instance,  last  year  you  had  a  contract 
with  a  man  to  put  up  47,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  plant  had  been  destroyed  and  they  had  not 
gotten  a  single  case,  when  they  got  back  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  labor  for  47,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  guaranty  do  you  have  that  the  man  who  is 
contracting  for  labor  will  carry  out  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  chief  guaranty  we  have  is  that  he  puts  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  aboard  our  ship  when  she  sails  for  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  this  man 

Mr.  Warren.  We  also  in  our  contract  make  him  agree  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  men — 120  men — and  when  our  ship  sails  we  count 
the  men  and  see  how  many  are  on  the  ship. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  when  they  get  up  there  those  men  quit 
work.  They  do  not  give  you  any  bond  or  anything  of  that  sort,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  have  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
Senator,  that  from  40  years'  experience  with  the  Chinaman  and  the 
salmon  packers  the  latter  have  found  that  the  Chinaman  when  he 
makes  his  contract  keeps  it  without  any  bond.  There  is  absolutely 
no  trouble  about  it.     His  word  is  good. 

Senator  Bourne.  He  realizes  that  his  business  and  his  good  will 
would  be  ffone  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  contract.  He  would  lose  his  good 
will  and  nis  reputation  for  integrity  and  would  thereby  be  unable 
to  get  more  contracts  if  he  did  not  carry  out  that  contract  in  good 
faith.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  contract  for  forfeiture  of  the 
moneys  due  them  in  case  they  break  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  formal  provisions  of  that  kind,  but 
I  have  never  known  of  any  instance — and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  these  matters  for  the  last  15  years — where  a  Chinaman  broke 
his  contract. 

Senator  Overman.  They  carry  out  their  contracts  more  strikingly 
than  any  other  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  more  strikingly  than  any  other  class  of  labor 
on  earth  anywhere,  even  including  our  Americans,  of  which  I  have 
just  as  good  an  opinion  as  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  what  precaution  the  contractor 
takes  to  protect  himself  from  the  failure  of  those  whom  he  sends  up 
there  to  do  their  part  of  the  work?  Does  he  take  any  protection,  or 
does  he  simply  rely  on  the  honesty  of  his  race  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  he  relies  principally  on  the  honesty  of  the  race 
of  people  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  The  Chinaman  is  inherently 
honest,  not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  that  admirable  trait  of 
character  is  brought  over  with  him  here.  The  Chinese  are  slow  and 
cautious  about  making  contracts,  but,  having  contracted,  their  under- 
takings are  punctually  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  that  but  I  was  anxious 
to  know. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  course  there  are  now  and  then  individual  Chinamen 
who  get  off.  Once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  case  where  some  individual 
Chinaman  does  not  go.  He  runs  away,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  those  cases  are  the  exception,  and  they  are  scarcely  enough  to  be 
considered  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  advance  to  the  contractor  any  money  for 
the  labor  he  is  to  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  contract  do  you  advance,  if 
there  is  any  specified  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  advance  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  with  that  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  in  turn  advances,  I  believe,  to  the  men  he  hires. 
Mr.  Dorr.  And  also  buys  the  stores. 
Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  he  buys  the  stores. 
Mr.  MosER.  Supplies  them. 
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Mr.  Warren.  Our  contractor  has  stated  to  me  that  his  supplies 
cost  him  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  we  furnish  him 
with  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  contractor  furnishes  all  the  supplies 
for  his  labor,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  about  transportation? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  furnish  the  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  the  transportation  for  the  labor  that 
he  gets  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  part  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  you  agree  to 
pay,  or  a  part  of  the  amount  you  agree  to  pay,  rather. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  paid  board  and  transportation 
too.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  furnished  them  all  with  board  and 
transportation. 

Mr.  Warren.  When  I  said  ^^board'*  I  was  speaking  of  the  white 
men.  The  transportation  is  necessary  for  us.  We  use  our  own 
ships  and  they  go  on  our  ships. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  your  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  contractor  I  suppose  does  not  advance 
very  much  of  the  wages  to  these  men  that  he  rurnishes. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  state  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  state  that.  They  advance  about  $40 
per  man  to  the  men  they  employ,  and  I  think  I  can  add,  too,  that  the 
impression  conveyed  hy  the  conversation  here  to-day  is  that  all  these 
cannery  hanck  are  Chinamen.  They  are  not  so.  Not  at  least  with 
our  people,  and  I  do  not  suppose  on  the  Columbia  River  that  is  true 
either.  On  account  of  the  exclusion  act  we  are  doing  well  if  we  get 
40  per  cent  Chinese.  The  rest  are  Japanese,  FiUpinos,  and  Porto 
Ricans,  and  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  furnished  under  the  contract  with 
this  individual  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  furnished — the  contractor  is  still  a  Chinaman. 
The  Chinese  have  taken  this  work  in  hand  from  the  earUest  days  and 
when  all  Chinese  were  employed  they  had  thorough  control  of  their 
people.  There  was  never  a  particle  of  trouble  in  the  canneries  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  cannery  men;  but  since  that  time^ 
other  nationaUties  are  employed  on  this  work.  In  fact  I  may  say  that 
we  have  at  times  taken  white  boys  up  there,  in  individual  cases. 
They  have  done  fairly  well,  but  the  men — the  Chinese  crew — ^is  made 
up  of  all  nationaUties  in  addition  to  Chinese. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  a  good  many  white  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  contractor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  exceptionally.  There  are  some  few  white  men 
employed  occasionally  in  the  canneries.  That  is,  in  the  canneries  in 
Alaska.     On  Puget  Sound  a  great  deal  of  that  work  is  done  by  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  mentioned  that  because  you  intimated  a  few  minutes, 
ago  that  that  cannery  work  was  very  disagreeable  work. 
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Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Warren,  how  many  men  do  you  contract 
with?  You  contract  with  one  Chinese  for  his  gang.  How  many 
more  contractors  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  mean  for  all  our  various  sorts  of  labor  ?  We 
have  just  the  one  contract. 

Senator  Overman.  That  contractor  employs  Chinese,  Filipinos, 
Japanese,  and  all  those  nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Our  cannery  crew  last  year  consisted  of  55  Chinese, 
I  think  it  was,  and  65  Japs.  Possibly  some  of  them  might  have  been 
Koreans  instead  of  Japanese. 

Senator  Overman.  They  all  went  in  under  this  one  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  And  under  this  one  contract  you  brought  in  the 
different  nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  for  all  the  other  labor  the  contracts  are  made, 
or  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  between  the  men  and  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Under  direction  of  the  fishermen's  union  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is,  with  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  with  individuals. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  how  many  of  those  individuals  were  there 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  last  year  we  had  66  fishermen,  and  then  we  had 
about  40  men  in  addition  to  that,  which  were  composed  of  men  who 
worked  on  the  traps  and  men  who  worked  around  the  cannery,  as 
beach  men,  and  working  in  the  cannery,  and  then  our  machinists. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  season  have  you  figured  out  your  profit  per 
case — ^your  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  it  is  changing  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  year  that  you  can  give  your  net 
profit  per  case  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  can  not.     I  have  not  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  wire  out  and  take  the  whole  history  of  the 
business  in  every  year  and  give  the  number  of  cases  we  packed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  furnish  that  inside  of  two  or  three  weeks 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  information 
to  the  committee  covering  as  many  years  as  you  can,  giving  the  net 
profit  per  case  each  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  it  will  be  of  any  service,  I  have  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  I  represent  for  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that;  but  we  would 
like  to  have  the  data  in  regard  to  Mr.  Warren V  company  too. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  show  a  net  loss. 
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STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  JEFFEBSOlf  F.  MOSEB— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MosEE.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  we  finished 
the  inquiry  yesterday  relating  to  the  species  of  salmon  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  fishes.  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
in  relation  to  those  subjects  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  any  now.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think,  in  taking  up  this  matter  of  the  bill  proper,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the  law  which  is  at  present 
in  force. 

The  first  law  governing  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  so  far  as  my 
information  goes,  was  passed  in  1896.  Ten  years  later  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  s6me  changes  or  to  adopt  some  new  measures 
and  a  special  board  of  fishery  experts  was  appointed — in  1905,1  think 
it  was,  or  possibly  a  little  earUer — under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Davis 
Starr  Jordan,  who  is  eminently  known  as  a  fish  expert  and  authority. 
They  went  to  Alaska  and  examined  the  conditions  that  were  presented 
at  that  time.  They  had  a  steamer  at  their  disposal,  so  that  they 
visited  all  parts  they  thought  necessary. 

This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  commercial  interests,  drew  up 
a  bill,  which  was  passed,  and  which  is  the  law  now  in  existence,  and 
we  thought  at  that  time  and  believe  still  that  that  measure  was 
quite  sufficient,  possibly  with  certain  small  amendments,  to  control 
tne  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  at  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  at  least,  I  believe  that  the  present 
law  will  cover  the  conditions,  excepting,  possibly,  the  feature  of  trap 
regulation.  That  is  the  only  part  that  1  know  of  upon  which  there 
has  been  any  contention;  but,  with  a  law  passed  governing  the  traps 
in  Alaska  and  making  some  provision  for  the  control  and  ownership 
of  trap  sites,  I  beUeve  that  any  additional  measures  at  the  present 
time  are  premature.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  years  to  come, 
when  we  know  a  Uttle  more  about  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  and 
a  Uttle  more  about  their  development,  additional  legislation  may 
be  necessary;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  at  the  present  time  there 
should  be  very  little  done  to  disturb  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  as  to  possible  future 
development  that  might  require  changes.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  made  some  in  the  course  of  my  notes  here.  I 
have  made  some  notes  in  regard  to  conservation  measures  that  might 
be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  cover  that  later  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     I  will  cover  it  as  I  go  along. 

The  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  was  a  war  measure,  passed  in  1898,  with 
a  number  of  other  similar  measures  passed  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  were  rescinded,  after  the  American-Spanish  War,  that  tax 
remained  and  was  later  embodied  in  the  bill  passed  in  1906. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
the  onljr  ones  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  believe  that 
the  tax  is  just,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  taxed  out  of 
existence. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries  that 
are  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  MosER.  They  are  *he  only  fisheries  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  they  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries 
that  are  within  the  control  of  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries,  but  there  are  other 
fisheries  that  the  Government  could  tax.  The  fisheries  of  other 
Governments  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  bounties,  subsidies,  and 
so  on.  I  have  not  looked  the  matter  up  very  carefully,  but  I  have 
noticed  quite  recently  in  the  press  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
now  paying  a  bounty  of  50  cents  per  barrel  on  pickled  fish.  I  have 
noticed  also  that  in  Sweden  the  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  recently 
set  aside  to  advance  to  fishermen  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  to 
encourage  the  fisheries  there.  I  know  in  Japan  there  is  a  national 
institute  which  is  on  apar  with  a  university  m  which  they  graduate 
men  in  the  fisheries,  lliese  men  are  sent  to  the  smaller  towns,  where 
they  estabUsh  schools,  and  from  these  schools  the  students  are  sent  to 
every  village  throughout  the  Empire  to  teach  them  how  to  utihze  the 
different  products  of  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  their  tuition  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes.  I  was  entertained  in  Tokyo  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  the  fur-seal  investigation,  by  the  institute,  and 
thw  take  great  pride  in  it. 

Japan  also  pays  subsidies  to  fishing  vessels,  both  steamers  and  sail, 
and,  1  think,  encourages  them  in  various  other  ways. 

In  Brazil  I  have  recently  noticed  they  have  established  schools. 
They  are  exempting  from  taxation  the  gear  and  all  the  necessaries  that 
are  brought  into  that  country  that  relate  to  the  fisheries.  They  have 
exempted  them  from  import  duties  and  they  are  giving  them  every 
encouragement  to  go  on  with  their  work. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized,  I  think,  in  all  countries  that  the 
fisheries  produce  a  cheap  food.  They  promote  commerce  and  trade 
and  they  rear  a  hardy  set  of  men  for  the  naval  service  and  for  the 
merchant  marine.  I  beheve  that  the  proposition  to  further  tax  the 
Alaska  salmon  industry  has  been  induced  by  communities  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  which  desire  to  impose  additional  taxation  in  order 
that  more  funds  may  be  provided  to  build  roads  for  the  miners,  who 
pay  no  taxes  and  who  take  from  the  ground  what  can  never  be 
restored. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  the  year  1911  would  seem 
to  encourage  road  building  at  the  expense  of  the  fisheries,  and,  indeed, 
his  statement  before  the  subcommittee  here  implies  this,  and  nowhere 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  recommendation  to  apply  the  fishery  tax  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  fisheries.  In  my  opinion, 
that  tax  should  all  be  applied  to  the  development  of  the  fisheries  or 
should  be  paid  into  the  tjnited  States  Treasury. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  experimental  stations  all  over 
the  country  and  has  greatly  improved  agricultural  conditions,  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  apply  the  fishery  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fisheries  by  building  hatcheries  and  experimental  stations  where 
the  fishery  products  could  be  developed  in  diflferent  forms  of  palatable 
foodstuffs  and  the  caimer  given  the  benefit  of  these  experiments  by 
beiDLg  taught  how  to  produce  them  for  the  trade — fish  meal,  fish  cakes, 
caviar,  and  other  foodstuffs.    To  carry  on  these  experiments  would 
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be  expensive  to  the  individual  canner,  and  we  believe  that  we  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  in  our  work  in  the  fisheries.   - 

I  do  not  think  that  the  canners  believe  particularly  that  we  should 
have  a  biological  station,  which  I  suppose  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  the  fishenes  to  utilize.  We  do  not  care  particularly  about  know- 
ing how  many  scales  there  are  to  the  square  inch  or  whether  the 
lateral  line  runs  up  or  down  or  how  big  the  peduncle  is,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  we  do  want  to  know  how  to  utilize  our  products. 

The  taxes  provided  by  the  bill  are  far  above  the  amount  that  the 
business  can  stand.  At  the  present  time  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs 
is  seriously  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that  tne  Government  is 
opposed  to  increasing  the  burden  which  the  consumer  must  eventu- 
ally pay.  Three  cents  for  pinks,  which  would  include  humpback  and 
dog  or  chum;  4  cents  for  medium  red,  which  includes  cohoes  or  silver; 
5  cents  for  red  or  sockeye  and  king  or  spring;  and  10  cents  per 
barrel  for  salt  salmon  should  be  quite  sufficient  and  is  more  than  is 
exacted  by  the  States  generally,  which  guard  their  fisheries  very 
carefully. 

The  Chairman.  What  changes  are  those  compared  with  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  present  law  is  a  straight  4-cent  tax.  Under  this 
rate,  taking  the  1910  tax,  which  is  the  last  published,  the  tax  under 
this  3,  4,  and  5  cent  rate  which  I  submit  will  be  $103,341.59. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  the  tax  amount  to  imder  the  regular 
rate? 

Mr.  MosER.  $96,522.10,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  rate  I  suggest 
of  $6,819.49,  or  about  the  amount  which  you  have  appropriated  here- 
tofore for  the  expense  of  the  salmon  agents  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  There  is  a  difference  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  $6,000  in  favor  of  the  tax  I  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  on  and  state  your  reasons  for  these 
suggested  changes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  come  to  that,  sir.  There  should  be  no  tax  on 
fishing  gear,  excepting  perhaps  on  traps,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  $50  for  each  trap,  the  amount  exacted  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  has  several  hundred  under  its  jurisdiction.  Tax  on 
small  gear  should  not  be  required.  The  amount  to  be  collected  on 
the  1-cent  per  fathom  rate  is  very  small  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
licenses  and  maintaining  the  tags  on  nets  is  so  great  that  this  feature 
should  not  be  considered.  The  amount  to  be  collected  on  the  1-cent 
per  fathom  rate  is  very  small  and  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
tags  is  so  great  that  I  think  it  should  not  be  considered. 

I  do  not  see,  when  you  consider  the  usage  of  the  nets,  hauled  in  and 
out  over  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  and  floating  in  the  water,  how  the 
tag  can  possibly  be  maintained  on  those  nets.  Under  the  1-cent  per 
fathom  rate  the  company  I  represent  in  1911  had  75,000  fathoms  of 
nets,  4,600  fathoms  of  drag  seines,  the  tax  on  which  by  the  proposed 
measure  would  amount  to  $800.  If  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  tax, 
we  would  rather  pay  it  some  other  way. 

What  concerns  us  chiefly  is  the  inconvenience.  We  must  have  on 
hand  two  sets  of  nets.  The  nets  that  were  put  into  the  water  last 
year  are  put  into  the  water  this  spring,  when  the  early  fishing  takes 
place,  to  take  the  first  fish  that  come  along.  After  the  run  once  com- 
mences and  the  run  runs  full  a  new  set  are  placed  in  the  water  and 
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used  until  the  end  of  the  season.  So  we  have  a  double  set  of  nets  on 
hand  to  take  care  of.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  have  that 
tae  retained  on  all  those  nets. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Many  of  the  nets  are  lost. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  many  of  them  are  lost.  You  could  not  keep  the 
tags  on  them;  it  is  not  practicable.  The  company  I  represent,  if 
necessary,  would  rather  pay  this  amount  some  other  way. 

Our  company  had  25  stationary  traps  and  10  floating  traps. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  bv  ^ ^floating  traps?" 

Mr.  MosER.  A  floating  trap  is  a  trap  tnat  is  arranged  very  much  in 
form  like  the  regular  dnven  trap,  but  is  supported  on  floats;  that  is, 
a  floating  trap  consists  of  a  heavy  timbered  framework  outhned  very 
much  like  a  driven  trap^  but  havm^  from  this  heavy  timbered  frame- 
work projecting  under  it  2  and  3  inch  piping,  telescopic  in  arrange- 
ment, so  that  one  pipe  goes  inside  of  the  other  and  can  be  extended 
to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet.  The  net  is  attached  to  this  pipe  and 
shoved  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  proper  depth.  Those  traps  are  coming 
into  use  sligntly  and  can  be  used  in  deeper  water  than  the  driven 
traps. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  they  proven  to  be  practicable  i 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  pat- 
entee of  the  trap  has  been  quite  successful  in  using  them,  but  other 
people  so  far  have  not  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  there  were  20  of  them  in  use  in  Alaska,  as 
against  132  stake  traps. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  had  10  floating  traps. 

The  salmon-canning  business  in  Alaska  is  not  a  profitable  business. 
The  company  I  represent  has  been  operating  now  for  19  years.  Its 
capitalization  January  1,  1912,  was  $6,828,800;  this  includes 
$1,078,000  in  bonds.  It  has  paid  in  cash  dividends  $6,159,477  and 
in  stock  dividends  $  1 ,680,000 . 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  during  19  years'  operation? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  19  years.  These  dividends  include  $1,793,823 
profit  from  our  three  laree  plants  on  Puget  Sound,  which  are  far  more 
profitable  than  the  Alaska  canneries.  The  expense  in  operating  the 
Alaska  canneries,  as  Mr.  Warren  referred  to  to-dity,  is  simply  enormous 
as  compared  with  what  can  be  done  on  Puget  Sound.  We  must  lay 
out  our  work  there  to  pack  the  maximum  number  of  cases  per  line. 
We  operate  in  the  Bering  Sea  district  alone,  in  which  Mr.  Warren  is 
interested,  what  we  call  33  lines  of  machines  in  all  our  canneries. 
The  fine  consists  of  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  process  the  fish 
from  the  time  it  is  received  in  the  fish  house  in  the  cutters  until  it 
goes  into  the  bathroom,  where  it  is  cooked. 

As  I  say,  we  operate  33  Unes.  In  fitting  out  we  allow  25,000  cases  to 
the  line.  Now,  we  must  take  north  the  amount  of  material  and  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  pack  that  maximum  number  and  those 
men  are  paid  as  though  that  maximum  number  were  packed,  except 
the  number  of  fish  that  were  taken  out. 

We  must  provide  transportation,  and  as  Senator  Overman  was 
not  here  yesterday  nor  Judge  Wickersham,  I  would  like  to  show 
them  the  photograph  I  have  of  the  cannery  fleet  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  this  business. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  do  your  investment  charges  and  your  out- 
fitting charges  compare  relatively  with  those  stated  by  Mr.  Warren  i 
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Mr.  MosER.  They  compare  fairly  well,  so  far  as  I  know,  Senator. 
I  am  not  so  conversant  with  the  Dookkeeping  end  because  my  line 
is  entirely  the  manufacturing  end. 

By  the  way,  incidentally,  there  is  a  blue  print  of  a  trap,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to.  It  may  be  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  look  at  it.  This  is  the  lead  that  runs  out  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  This  is  what  we  call  a  hook  on  the  end  of 
the  lead.  This  is  the  jigger,  which  is  the  part  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  different  representatives  of  the  department.  This  is 
the  double  heart  here;  and  here  is  the  pot;  and  nere  is  the  spiUer. 
The  fish  strike  the  lead  and  they  come  in  there  into  the  heart.  The 
heart  is  shaped  so  that  if  they  do  not  go  into  the  inner  heart  or  the 
second  heart  they  may  be  diverted  around  here. 

These  traps  are  built  of  course  to  catch  fish.  In  taking  off  the 
jigger  you  take  away  part  of  the  machinery  for  catching  fish.  Neces- 
sarily all  parts  of  the  trap  are  arranged  so  that  they  will  catch  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  trap  ? 

A(fr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  trap.  In  passing 
through  this  portion  of  the  trap  here  they  come  into  a  second  heart 
or  inner  heart,  and  finally  they  come  to  this  point  which  leads  into 
the  pot,  which  is  an  inclosed  box,  as  it  were,  and  leading  into  that 
box  IS  the  tunnel,  which  is,  you  may  say,  like  the  old  style  rat  trap — 
small  at  one  end  and  large  at-  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  that  blue  print  show  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  a  cannery  blue  print  and  one  we  use  in  getting 
the  different  proportions  of  the  trap.  Here  you  enter  the  part  and 
and  then  there  is  another  opening  in  here  similar  to  the  tunnel  in 
which  they  go  into  the^iller. 

Senator  Overman.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  "spiller"  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  takes  the  overflow.  Usually  the  spiller  is  here 
and  holds  the  fish  and  from  which  the  fish  are  taken  into  the  boats. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  spiller  is  raised  up  here  so  that  they  simply 
go  into  another  sUde. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  raised  up  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  load  the  fish  out  of  the  pot  into  the 
boat? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  unless  the  spiUer  is  filled.  Sometimes  the  spiUer 
is  full  and  the  pot  too.  On  Puget  Sound  that  occurs  sometimes.  As 
a  rule.  Senator,  they  are  all  in  the  spiller.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  great 
run  on  hand  and  the  fish  are  there — if  there  are  so  many  in  the  spiller 
that  the  pot  is  also  filled — r— 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  get  that  out  ?    That  is  under  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  under  water,  and  these  [indicating]  are  piles. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  get  down  into  the  spiller  to  get  the 
fish  out  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  you  let  down  one  side  of  this  end  and  you  work 
what  we  call  a  trap  scow  into  the  trap.  The  trap  scow  we  will  say 
works  away  through  here.  You  take  this  net  and  haul  it  up.  Men 
on  the  side  take  hold  of  the  net  at  the  bottom  and  pull  the  end  up 
gradually  until  they  get  them  all  inclosed  on  one  side. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  purse. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  then  we  have  a  brailer. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  brailer  is  a  sort  of  a  scoop  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  the  brailer  is  a  long  piece  of  heavy  netting. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  you  to  explain  what  a  jigger  does. 
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Mr.  MosER.  This  is  the  lead.  Of  course  this  lead  may  run  off  here 
two  or  three  thousand  feet.  Here  is  where  the  fish  strike  in.  They 
school  around  here.  This  is  the  opening  that  leads  into  the  heart. 
They  school  around  and  some  will  get  awav.  This  portion  of  the 
trap  is  built  here  so  that  they  school  around,  and  instead  of  getting 
away  they  are  turned  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  not  for  the  jigger,  some  would  go  by. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  length  of  this  jigger  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  varies.     I  suppose  probably  100  or  150  feet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  floating  trap. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  Heckman  floating  trap.  I  nave  quite  a 
large  number  of  photographs  here.  Senator,  we  were  talking  about 
the  transportation.  I  had  this  photograph  [indicating]  taken  here  to 
show  the  saiUng  fleet  alone  which  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  for  our 
work.  In  Alameda,  CaL,  near  San  Francisco,  we  have  a  shipvard 
which  is  used  entirely  for  our  own  purposes.  Our  vessels  come  down 
and  they  are  cleaned  and  fumigated,  painted,  and  renovated  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  employ  there  275  to  325  men  all  winter 
long.  These  are  our  works — machine  shops,  carpenter  shops,  and  so 
forth.  We  build  all  our  own  boats,  lighters,  pile  drivers,  and  make 
our  own  machinery.     We  have  dredged  this  basin  out,  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  those  all  your  own  boats  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  our  own  boats,  and  we  have  others  not 
in  this  picture.  There  are  7  steamers.  Only  7  steamers  come  down. 
We  have  something  Uke  60  steamers  and  launches  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  Seven  of  those  usually  come  down  to  San  Francisco.  We 
have  24  deep-water  sailing  vessels  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  we  will  have  to  adjourn.  We  will 
meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30 

Thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  18,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


SATX7BDAY,  HAY  18,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wdshington,  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 

Sent,   Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also  Messrs.   John  Sidney  Webb, 
dis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMElfT   OF  MB.   JEFFEBSOlf   F.   MOSEB— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  you  may  proceed.  j 

Mr.  Moser.  I  finished  yesteraav  at  the  point  where  I  had  stated 

what  our  capital  was,  what  the  dividends  were  which  we  had  paid 

during  the  19  years  of  our  existence,  and  the  amount  of  the  dividends 

that  had  accrued  from  the  Puget  Sound  plant. 

I  will  now  continue  from  that  point,  it  you  please.     No  dividends 

were  paid  from  September  28,  1905,  to  November  10,  1910.     A  man- 
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ufactuiing  enterprise,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  can  not 
do  much  more  than  pay  itself  clear  in  19  years  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain,  Cciptain,  right  there,  why  no 
dividends  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  not  sufficient  profits.  Ninteeen  himdred 
and  five  was  a  disastrous  year.  We  lost  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  during  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  came  about  through  different  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  exceptional  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market.  In 
1904  the  pack  came  in  and  the  price  was  raised,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  to  $1.30  a  dozen.  The  trade  would  not  take  it. 
That  pack  was  stored,  warehoused,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  top  of  that  came  the  1905  pack,  and  there  was  on  hand 
the  packs  of  two  seasons,  the  money  for  which  had  been  borrowed. 
There  was  interest  to  be  paid  on  tne  borrowed  money;  there  were 
warehouse  charges;  there  were  taxes  and  all  those  features,  and  we 
had  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  result  was  that  that  pack  had  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  at  85  cents  for  the  sockeye,  and  we  lost  a  pot  of  money.  The 
amoimt  lost  that  year  was,  I  think,  $1,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  of  your  income  for  the  purpose 
of  building  new  ships  or  acquiring  new  property  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  used  a  good  deal  of  our  money  for  bet- 
terments and  all  that  kind  of  thing  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anytning  exceptional  in  those  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  in  those  years.  In  1904  we  lost  $118,755; 
in  1905  we  lost  $1,805,385. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  outgo  was  that  much  greater  than 
your  income  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  that  much  greater  than  our  income.  In  1906 
we  lost  $34,762.  Those  were  our  three  disastrous  years.  Then  we 
picked  up  again. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  statement  showing  your 
expenditures  for  each  year  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  different 
items  were  expended,  say,  from  1900  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  recapitulation  of  our  yearly 
statements  which  is  in  this  form,  if  you  think  that  that  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

Tne  Chairman  (after  examining  paper).  I  wish,  if  possible,  that  we 
could  get  a  statement  that  woidd  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  give  you  the  profits  we  have  made  each  year.  I 
have  that  here.  I  can  tabulate  that.  I  shall  bring  that  in  in  a 
moment,  giving  the  average  profits. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  captain 
a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Captain,  did  not  you  publish  in  the  Fisherman, 
a  newspaper  pubUshed  in  Seattle,  a  complete  statement  of  your 
profits  ?    Do  not  you  do  that  each  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  make  a  regular  annual  statement. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  An  annual  report? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  I  refer  to  here  now.  That  gives  the 
profits — profit  and  loss. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  your  annual  report  contain  a  more 
•detailed  statement  as  to  these  different  asset  items  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  If  you  will  notice  there,  Senator,  there  are  some  other 
items.  For  instance,  current  repairs  and  replacements;  additions  to 
plant;  depreciation;  appraised  values;  amount  expended  for  improve- 
ments and  repairs  to  the  fleet;  depreciation  of  fleet.  That  runs 
through.  That  report,  Senator  Jones,  is  the  annual  report,  which  is 
read  before  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  for  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  last  one,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  this  report  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  will  give  you  a  regular  statement  of  our  business. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

^Nineteenth  Annual  Statement  op  Alaska  Packers*  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1911. 

Directors  and  officers ^  1911. — Directors:  Henry  F.  Fortmann,  Isaac  Liebes,  W.  B. 
Bradford,  D.  Drysdale,  Francis  Cutting,  William  L.  Gerstle,  Louis  Sloss,  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  George  L.  Payne,  John  Daniel,  and  William  Timson.  Officers:  Henry  F. 
Fortmann,  president;  Louis  Sloss,  vice  president;  William  Timson,  vice  president; 
Isaac  Liebes,  treasurer;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  secretary. 

San  Francisco,  January  16 j  1912. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association: 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  corporation,  I  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  business  of  the  association  for  the  year  1911: 

Capitalization. — ^The  capitalization  of  the  company  remains  the  same,  viz,  $7,500,000 
authorized  capital,  divided  into  75,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The 
present  issue  is  57,508  shares,  leaving  17,492  shares  in  the  treasiiry  of  the  company. 

Auditing. — In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  all  of  the  books,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  the  association  were  examined,  checked,  and  audited  by  the  auditor, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Armstrong,  who  has  reported  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  January  8,  1912. 

To  the  president  and  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association, 

Gentlemen:  Since  my  last  annual  report,  my  duties  as  general  auditor  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  as  follows: 

1.  Counting  the  cash  on  hand  daily,  verifying  it  with  revolving  fund,  and  daily 
financial  statement. 

2.  Checking  daily  financial  statement. 

3.  Checking  vouchers  for  all  cash  disbursed  during  the  year. 
\     4.  Checking  bank  accounts  monthly. 

5.  Auditing  cashier  and  voucher  clerk's  bills  of  purchases  and  payments,  being  a 
check  upon  cashier,  purchasing  and  shipping  departments  for  goods  ordered,  deliv- 
ered, priced,  calculated,  and  approved. 

6.  Checking  postings  of  controlling  and  subsidiary  ledgers,  with  their  auxiliary 
books,  the  journals  and  cash  book. 

7.  Checking  final  reports  of  salmon  discharged  from  vessels,  disposing  of  entire 
cargoes. 

8.  Checking  salmon  invoices  with  salmon  journal,  together  with  sales  and  stock 
book  connected  with  shipping  department,  also  certificates  of  export  entered  for 
drawback. 

9.  Recording  all  stock  transferred  during  the  year,  as  per  stock  transfer  journal  and 

ledger. 

Status  at  the  closing  of  books  for  annual  meeting: 

Shares. 

Outstanding — new  issue  of  May  1,  1905 57, 503 

Outstanding — old  issue  (in  process  of  liquidation) 5 

Total  issue 57,508 

All  of  the  foregoing  work  I  have  the  hono'- 1/^  ^-eport  as  being  correct. 
Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Armstrong,  Auditor. 
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The  accounts  have  also  been  audited  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  chartered  account- 
ants, and  their  certificate  is  attached. 

Insvrance  accounts. — ^The  association  carries  its  own  insurance  on  buildings,  wharves, 
machinery,  ec^uipments,  furniture,  and  on  product  in  the  course  of  manufacture 
and  finished  in  its  own  plants;  also  on  all  floating  property  and  on  cargoes  of  box 
shooks,  lumber,  and  coal.  All  up  and  down  general  cargoes  are  insured  at  full  values, 
and  salmon  and  merchandise  stored  in  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  at  about  one-half 
values. 

Insurance  funds. — ^At  the  close  of  1910  the  fund  showed  a  credit  of  $819,213.04  and 
earned  $367,325.11  for  1911. 

The  amounts  charged  for  losses  and  expenses  aggregate  $22,230.69. 

The  insurance  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,164,307.46;  of  this,  $1,158,196.08  is  invested 
in  bonds. 

Pack. — ^The  association's  pack  of  salmon  for  the  season  was  as  follows: 


Sockeye. cases. 

Red do... 

King do . . . 

Coho do . . . 

Pink do... 

Chums do... 

Total do... 

Salt  salmon barrels. 


26,383 
588,  348 

16,968 

24,734 
359,  701 

36,881 


1, 063, 016 
2,629 


Markets, — ^During  1911  the  salmon  markets  have  been  brisk. 
Plants. — The  following  canneries  were  operated: 

Alaska:  "^ 

Nushagak 2 

Kvichak 2 

Naknek 3 

Egegak 1 

Chignik 1 

Alitak 1 

Karluk 1 

Cook  Inlet 1 

Fort  Wrangell 1 

Loring 1 

Puget  Sound: 

Anacortes 1 

Semiahmoo 1 


14 


Total 16 

Current  repairs  and  replacements  amounting  to  $384,102.57  have  been  charged  to 
operating  cost.  New  improvements  and  additions  to  plants  have  been  made  at  a  cost 
of  $132,^7.91.  There  has  been  written  off  from  plants  on  accoimt  of  depreciation 
$117,221.39,  making  the  present  appraised  value  of  plants  $4,332,916.10. 

Fleet — ^The  schooner  Metha  Nelson  has  been  purchased,  the  steamer  Sannak  and 
laimches  Falcon  and  Owl  built,  at  a  cost  of  $47,460.76. 

The  steamer  Kayak  was  sold  for  $12,000.  The  steamers  Pacific  and  Sockeye  were 
condemned. 

There  has  been  expended  for  improvements  and  repairs  to  the  fleet  the  amount  of 
$207,726.43.  There  has  been  written  off  from  fleet  values  for  depreciation  the  sum 
of  $99,981.27,  leaving  the  present  appraised  value  of  the  fleet  $1,423,900. 

The  association  now  owns  9  ships,  11  barks,  1  barken  tine,  3  schooners,  and  59  steam- 
ers and  launches,  a  totAl  of  83  vessels. 

Medical  stations. — The  association  maintains  six  medical  stations  in  Alaska.  All 
employees  and  all  natives  are  given  free  medical  treatment  and  medicines. 

Expenditures  in  .i^laska. — The  policy  of  the  association  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  Alaska  has  been  continued,  and  expenditures  exceeding  $250,000  for  the  year  were 
made  in  the  Territory. 

Salmon  hatcheries. — The  two  salmon  hatcheries  of  the  association  have  continued 
operations.  During  1911,  from  the  49,626,000  red  salmon  eggs  taken  in  1910  at  the 
Karluk  salmon  hatchery,  37,722,000  fry  were  liberated  and  41,026,000  red  salmon 
eggs  were  takeu .    From  the  34,920,000  red  salmon  eggs  taken  at  the  Fortmann  salmon 
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hatchery  in  1910,  30,245,000  fry  wore  liberated  and  107,520,000  red  eahnon  eggs  were 
taken  in  1911. 

In  Alaska  the  Government  continued  operating  large  salmon  hatcheries  on  Mc- 
Donald Lake  and  at  Litnik,  Afognak  Islana. 

Physical  condition  of  plants  and  fleet. — ^The  canneries,  hatcheries,  shipyard,  and 
fleet  of  the  association  have  all  been  kept  in  a  very  high  class  condition,  and  more 
than  fully  equipped  to  meet  all  demands  on  them.  Each  cannery  has  machine  and 
general  repair  shops;  every  cannery  district  is  provided  with  ship  ways  to  haul  out 
vessels;  large  stocks  of  material,  reserve  machinery,  and  other  equipments  are  kept 
on  hand  to  provide  for  all  probable  contingencies. 

The  shipyard  at  Alameda  is  equipped  with  a  general  woodworking  plant,  machine 
shop,  and  other  appliances  sufficient  to  make  all  but  the  larger  improvements  and 
recurs  to  vessels  and  to  build  and  repair  cannery  machinery. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — During  the  year  1911,  $68,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  association 
were  redeemed  and  canceled,  reducing  the  bonded  indebtedness  to  $1,078,000. 

Profi.tsfor  the  year. — The  insurance  fund  has  increased  1345,094.42. 

The  profits  for  1911  were  $631,898.55. 

Dividends. — Quarterly  dividends  of  $1.50  per  share  have  been  paid  during  1911. 

For  the  board  of  directors: 

Henry  F.  Fortmann,  President. 


San  Francisco,  January  5, 1912. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Assodationy  San  Francisco ,  CaL: 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  at  that  date  is 
correctly  prepared  therefrom  and  shows  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  company 
at  that  date. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  during  the  year  actual  betterments  only  have  been 
charged  to  plant  and  fleet  accounts,  and  that  reasonable  provision  has  been  made  for 
depreciation,  all  current  repairs  and  replacements  having  been  charged  to  operating 
cost. 

We  have  also  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  inventories  have  been  taken  at  San  Fran- 
cisco cost  prices,  and  that  full  provision  has  been  made  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 
receivable,  and  for  all  ascertainable  liabilities. 

The  securities  for  the  insurance-fund  investments  were  exhibited  to  us  on  December 
22,  1911. 

Price,  Waterhousb  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants. 


Annual  statement  Alaska  Packers^  Association,  year  1911. 

Assets: 

Canneries,  fleet,  etc $5, 756,  815. 10 

Inventories 1, 351, 161. 76 

Insurance-fund  investments 1, 158, 196, 08 

Accounts  receivable 292, 401. 66 

Cash  on  hand 320,969.90 

8,  879, 544. 50 

Liabilities:  i      = 

Capital  stock 5,750,800.00 

Bonds 1,078,000.00 

Current  indebtedness 76, 336. 15 

Insurance  fund 1,164,307.46 

Contingent  reserve 178,  202. 34 

Profit  and  loss 631,898.55 

8, 879, 544. 50 

A.  K.  TiCHENOR,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  December  SO y  1911. 
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Directors  and  officers  elected  for  year  1912. — Directors:  Henry  F.  Fortmann,  Isaac 
Liebes,  W.  B.  Bradford,  D.  Drysdale,  Francis  Cutting,  William  L.  Gerstle,  Louis 
Sloss,  Henry  E.  Bothin,  George  L.  Pajiie,  John  Daniel,  and  William  Timson.  Offi- 
cers: Henry  F.  Fortmann,  president;  Ijouis  Sloss,  vice  president;  William  Timson, 
vice  president;  Isaac  Liebes,  treasurer;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  secretary;  G.  E.  Geary, 
cashier. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  possibly  as  an  assistance  to  Capt.  Moser,  that  I  have, 
without  any  consultation  with  him  and  witnout  any  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  company  that  he  represents,  taken  their  reporte  which  are 
published,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  for  the  entire  19 
years,  and  I  have  made  up  the  net  result  for  the  whole  19  years,  which. 
I  can  furnish  if  requested,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  that  would  be  well,  Mr.  Dorr.  We  will 
put  that  into  the  record  for  study. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  simply  the  compilations  boiled  down  for  all  these 
years — the  whole  history.    I  did  that  before  leaving  home. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  captain  examined  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  has  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  allow  the 
captain  to  examine  that,  Mr.  Dorr,  so  that  if  he  would  like  to  make 
any  explanations  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  it  we  could  have  that 
appear  in  the  record  at  the  time  it  is  presented.  I  think  probably 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  captain. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think,  however.  Senator,  as  Mr.  Dorr  was  connected 
with  the  company  for  a  long  period  of  years,  more  in  the  capacity 
in  which  the  accounts  and  figuring  were  taken  cognizance  of,  tnat  he 

frobably  was  well  equipped  to  take  these  reports  and  analyze  them, 
understand  he  has  done  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  you.  We  can  hold 
that  until  the  next  hearing,  Mr.  Dorr.  In  the  meantime  Capt.  Moser 
can  look  over  it  if  he  wishes  and  then  we  can  put  it  into  the  record 
with  any  suggestions  he  cares  to  make  in  regard  to  it. 

Captain,  you  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Hoticc  here  is  a  certificate  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.  attached  to  this  printed  statement.  Is  that  the  state- 
ment that  that  original  was  attached  to  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  an  auditor  in  the  office  who  audits  the  accounts 
daily,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  an  outside  expert  come 
in  who  goes  over  all  our  accounts  and  books  for  the  year.  That  is 
his  certificate  of  having  audited  these  accounts.  Tnat  certificate 
covers  the  summary  and  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  that  certificate  attached  to  the  statement 
as  it  is  now  printed  here  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  certificate  attached  to  the  statement  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  attached  to  this  statement? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  attached  to  this  statement;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  then,  where  is  the  balance  sheet  that  he 
certifies  to  here  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  only  a  summary  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  is  the 
balance  sheet  that  these  people  certified  to  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  on  the  last  page.    Just  following. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  an  annual  statement;  it  is  not  a  balance 
sheet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  is  also  a  balance  sheet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  the  balance  sheet  that  they  have 
reference  to  there  ?     Do  you  know,  Captam  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  do  not  know  positively.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  bookkeeping  end  to  certify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  average  profit  per  case  for  Alaska  salmon  during 
19  years  has  been  35^  cents  per  case,  or  a  little  more  than  two- thirds 
of  a  cent  per  1  pound  can.  I  would  therefore  submit  that  to  demand 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  season's  profits,  as  provided  by  the 
bill,  from  an  unremunerative  business,  appears  imreasonable.  Our 
figures  agree  with  the  Government  reports  as  follows,  taking  the  year 
1910,  wmch  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Government  report,  and  our  own 
data,  we  have  the  following:  We  packed  in  that  year  915,263  cases, 
at  a  profit  of  $454,011,  or  49^  cents  per  case  pront. 

Now,  comparing  this  with  the  Government  report,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  data,  which  is  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  746,  pages 
18  and  19,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  just  a  few  lines  of  this  report 
that  was  made  upon  the  business  at  that  time.     It  states: 

Considerable  misapprehension  seems  to  have  arisen  among  readera  of  this  report  as 
to  the  profits  of  the  cannery  men,  which  have  appeared  to  them  enormous.  Such 
an  erroneous  conclusion  is  apparently  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  price  received 
for  the  canned  product  represents  practically  net  profits.  For  eight  years  prior  to  the 
1910  season  but  few  of  the  cannery  men  received  an  adequate  return  upon  the  capital 
invested,  while  many  of  them  sustained  heavy  losses  during  certain  years.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  to  secure  accurate  data  showing  the  cost  of  operation,  and  several 
items,  such  as  insurance,  taxes  outside  of  Alaska,  commissions  paid  the  brokers,  etc., 
have  not  been  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  include  these. 

Then  follows  a  table  which  gives  the  number  and  value  of  the 
steamers,  transporting  vessels,  and  so  on,  and  then  the  total  amount 
of  material  used — the  value  of  it — and  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  that  table  put  into 
the  record,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  have  the  part  that  I  intended  to  give  taken  here 
from  this  table.  I  have  made  reference  to  it  and  I  have  a  tabulated 
sheet  here  bv  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  figures  of  our  profits 
agree  very  closely  with  the  profits  as  worked  up  from  the  Govern- 
ment report. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  the  captain  a  question  or  two  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  prepared  that  report  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  report  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.     ICS. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  agent  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Cobb,  assistant  agent. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Those  figures  were  given  to  Mr.  Cobb  by  the 
company,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  fancy  so;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  ought  to  agree  with  your  statements  if 
you  gave  them  the  correct  figures  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  This  sums  up  all  the  companies.  Mr.  Millard  C. 
Marsh  and  Mr.  John  N.  Cobb  Doth  are  men  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  salmon  fisheries  for  a  number  of  years  and  probably,  from 
their  knowledge,  have  been  able  to  compile  certain  data  independent 
of  the  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  But  you  know  the  Government  does  not  com- 
pile any  data  in  respect  to  these  matters  and  obtained  all  its  inf ornia- 
tion  from  the  companies  themselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  they  must  get  their  data  from  the  companies.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  any  other  wav  of  obtaining  it.  Of  course, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  examining  their  books  and  all  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  I  have  taken  the  pack  of  1910  under  the  different 
species. 

The  Chairman  Do  you  mean  the  pack  of  your  company  or  the 
entire  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  entire  pack — ^I  have  taken  the  selling  price  at  first 
hand  and  find  that  the  pack  of  1910  consisted  of  2,438,777  cases,  at  a 
total  value  of  $10,568,985.20,  or  an  average  value  per  case  of  S4.33. 
I  have  now  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  746 
the  value  of  material  used  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $7,691,658,  or  an  average  cost  per  case  of  $3.15,  or 
an  average  profit  per  case  of  $1.18. 

To  this,  however,  as  this  only  included  materials  and  wages,  we 
have  included  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  outside  expenditures.  I 
have  included  fire  insurance,  marine  insurance,  transportation  charges 
southeast  Alaska,  transportation  of  1,500  men  to  and  from  southeast 
Alaska,  taxes  outside  of  Alaska,  depreciation  on  plant  and  fleet, 
stevedoring,  storage,  drayage,  etc.,  wharfage  charges  at  San  Fran- 
cisco rates,  towage,  towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels,  winter 
repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  drydocking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging,  and  general  office  and  managing  expense.  All  of  which 
amounts  to  $1,685,871.30,  or  an  average  per  case  of  69  cents,  which, 
from  the  profit  of  $1.18,  leaves  an  average  profit  per  case  of  49  cents 
to  the  canners. 

The  Chairman  That  fitrst  item  of  $7,000,000  for  labor  represents 
the  amount  that  was  paid  for  labor  and  material? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  for  material  and  labor  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  more  detailed  statement  with 
reference  to  the  expenditure  for  material  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  Senator,  to 
give  the  details.  You  would  have  to  have  all  the  materials  that 
enter 

Mr.  Dorr.  Senator,  I  have  figures  of  all  the  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  a  thousand  cases,  including  the  principal  items  of  material, 
such  as  the  tin  plate,  boxes,  labels,  solder,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I  had  in  mind:  Whether  included 
in  that  item  was  the  purchase  of  new  ships,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  building  of  any  new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind.  This  is  only  the  material 
that  enters  into  the  pack;  that  is  all — tin  plate,  solder,  zinc,  lead, 
lacquer,  nails,  boxes,  and  material  of  that  kind. 

Xhe  Chairman.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted. 
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Mr.  DoRB.  New.  ships  and  new  buildings  go  into  capital  account 
in  these  various  statements  and  they  are  not  chargeable  to  operating 
expenses. 

Ml*.  MosER.  This  mateiial  is  simply  the  material  that  goes  into  the 
product  to  make  cans  of  salmon  and  put  them  into  boxes. 

Now,  these  figures  are  as  follows:  Forty-nine  cents  was  the  profit 
derived  under  these  figures.  I  have  taken  our  own  pack,  on  which 
we  have  probably  more  accurate  data.  We  packed,  as  I  said  before, 
915,263  cases  at  a  profit  of  $454,011,  or  a  profit  per  case  of  49.6  cents. 
We  diflFer  0.6  cent  from  the  amount  we  computed  on  the  whole 
pack,  using  whatever  data  we  have  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  1910.  It  is  the  last  vear  we  had  any  Govern- 
ment report  on  which  we  could  get  the  data.  If  you  wish  I  will 
embody  this  table  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  pack  cost  and  profits  of  all  salmon  canneries  operating  in  Alaska  during  1910y 
hosed  on  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  reports  and  statistics  contained  in  Document 
No.  746  of  that  bureau^  with  conservative  cost  items  added  thereto  which  are  not  included 
in  above-mentioned  document  and  assuming  that  the  entire  pack  passed  from  first  hands 
at  opening  prices. 

Net  selling  value  of  pack,  brokerage  deducted: 

King,  40,275  cases,  at  $5.04 $202, 986. 00 

Red,  1,472,587  cases,  at$5.04 7,421,838.48 

Coho,  114,189  cases,  at  $4.68 534,404.52 

Pink,  557,508  cases,  at  $3 1,672,524.00 

Chum,  254,218  cases,  at$2.90 737,232.20 

Total  net  value  2,438,777  cases $10, 568, 985. 20 

Average  value  per  case,  $4.33. 
Cost  of  pack: 

Materials  used  (see  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 4, 389, 799. 00 

Wages  paid  (see  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 3, 301, 859. 00 

Cannery  cost  (per  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 7,691,658.00 

Average  cost  per  case,  $3.15. 

Cannery  profit  (per  Doc.  No.  746) 2, 877, 327. 20 

Average  profit  per  case,  $1.18. 
From  which  deduct: 

1 .  Fire  insurance  on  pack,  net  valuation  $10,568,- 

985.20,  at  2 J  per  cent  per  annum  for  six 

months 132, 112. 31 

2.  Marine  insurance  on  pack  in  transit  ex- Alaska, 

$10,568,985.20,  at  3  per  cent 317, 069. 55 

3.  Transportation  charges  on  southeastern  Alaska 

pack  by  regular  steamship  lines,  say  40,000 

tons,  at$4perton 160,000.00 

4.  Transportation  of  1,500  men  to  and  from  south- 

eastern Alaska,  at  $10  per  man  each  way. . .  30, 000. 00 

5.  Taxes  outside  of  Alaska  at  an  approximate  cost 

based  on  pack  of  2,438,777  cases,  at  2i  cents 

per  case 60,969.42 

6.  Depreciation   on  plant  and   fleet — $10,649,- 

091,  at  5  per  cent 532, 454. 55 

7.  Stevedoring,  storage,  drayage,  etc. — 

Stevedoring,  approximately  95,000  tons, 
at  $0.35 33,250.00 

Storage,  drayage,  etc.,  2,438,777  cases,  at 
$0.03 73,163.31 
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From  which  deduct — ^Continued. 

8.  Wharfage  charges  (San  Francisco  rates),  95,000 

tons,  at  $0.15 |14, 250. 00 

9.  Towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels  inward, 

average  $250  each 12,500.00 

10.  Winter  repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  dry- 
docking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails,  and  rigging, 
painting  .and  general  upkeep — 50  vessels; 
average,  $2,500  each 125,000.00 

12.  General  office  and  managing  expense  at  an  cm- 
proximate  cost  for  1910  of  8  cents  per  case  for 
pack  of  2,438,777  cases 195, 102. 16 

Total  cost,  not  included  in  Document  No.  746;  average 
per  case,  69  cents $1, 685, 871. 30 

Net  profit  to  canners;  average  per  case,  49  cents 1, 191, 455.  90 

SUMMARY. 

Net  valuation  per  case $4.  33 

Cannery  cost  per  case  (Doc.  No.  746) $3. 15 

Additional  cost  per  case,  as  above 69 

Total  cost  per  case . .  .^. 3.  84 


Net  profit  per  case 49 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack,  915,263  cases;  profit,  $454,011 ;  per  case.. .       .  496 

Note. — These  figures  assume  that  the  item  ** Materials  used,"  in  Document  No.  746, 
includes  the  items  on  fire  insurance  on  plants,  charter  of  ships,  stevedoring  and  towage 
outward,  marine  insurance  on  up  cargoes,  and  materials  used  for  repairs  to  plants  and 
vessels  in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  is  that  the  item  $4,389,799  is  the 
total  cost  of  all  material  used  for  all  purposes  landed  at  the  salmon  canneries.  No 
interest  on  plant  or  on  investment  in  outfit  has  been  included. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  now  continue.  Most  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  writers  in  the  press 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  by  others  who  should  know  better,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska,  often  in  terms  of  many 
miUion  dollars.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  conditions,  I  may 
state  that  practically  everything  that  enters  the  pack  excepting  the 
raw  fish,  a  small  portion  of  the  labor,  and  some  Doxes,  is  carried  to 
Alaska  from  the  coast  States. 

For  the  company's  pack  which  I  represent  alone  in  Alaska  we  must 
have  on  hand  about  160,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  short  tons.  We  use  over  7,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  boxes;  we  buy  our  nails  by  the  carload.  We  use  about 
13,000  tons  of  coal,  and  1  may  say  here — I  do  not  know  how  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it  now,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Unless  that  Alaska  coal  could  be  placed  in  suj)ply 
deposts  where  our  vessels  could  be  furnished  with  it  at  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  less  or  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  supplied  from  other  regions, 
there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  that  coal  wnich  we  would  get  from 
Alaska.     It  would  not  oe  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  anytlaing  else  you  use  up  there  that 
comes  from  Alaska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  use  boxes.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
all  the  boxes  for  our  pack  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  am  talking  of  what  you  buy  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  we  do  buy  m  Alaska t 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  boxes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buyabout  200,000  cases  of  boxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  boxes  do  you  get  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year  we  bought  150,000  cases  at  K^etchikan,  and 
about  100,000  at  Wrangell;  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  all 
those  cases  from  Alaska  if  we  could  get  them.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
been  considering,  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Alaska,  sending  our 
vessels  into  Ketchikan.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  interview 
the  mills  at  Ketchikan  to  see  if  we  can  get  them  there.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  ship  them  there  if  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  they  could  not  furnish  you  lumber  and 
boxes? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  for  western  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  could  possibly  furnish  some.  Senator,  but  the 
risks  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  tne  year  when  our  vessels  could  call 
in  there  are  so  great  that  we  have  hesitated  about  making  any  ar- 
rangements for  getting  cases  in  southeast  Alaska  and  carrying  them 
to  the  westward.  We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration;  but 
to  send  a  large  deep-water  vessel  in  the  month  of  February  through 
Dixon  Entrance,  which  would  then  have  to  be  towed  90  miles  without 
having  safe  and  proper  means  for  towing,  then  having  the  vessel  lie 
there  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  come  out  again,  going  t6  the  west- 
ward to  Bering  Sea,  we  considered  a  little  too  great  a  risk  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  imderstand  it,  all  the  boxes  and  materials 
and  everything  else  used  to  the  westward  come  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  southeast  Alaska,  you  do  buy  some  things 
from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  some  things  from  the  mills.  We  also  buy 
from  the  stores  there.  We  do  not  take  as  much  supplies  to  our  south- 
east Alaska  locations  as  we  do  to  our  other  locations,  because  you  will 
readily  understand — it  is  our  experience,  at  least — ^that  it  pays  us  to 

f)ay  a  little  more  for  an  article  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  the  stores  in  the 
ocalities  than  for  us  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  stores  to  a 
place,  much  of  which  will  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  slop  chest  that  you  take  to  these 
northern  canneries,  and  out  of  that  you  sell  to  the  men  who  work  for 
you,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  stores  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  sell  out  of  your  slop  chests  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  slop  chests  are  operated  by  the  superintendents 
entirely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  go  up  on  your  vessels  and  they  furnish 
the  men  that  work  for  you  merchandise  from  the  slop  chest  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  in  southeastern 
Alaska? 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  southeast  Alaska  the  slop  chest  is  almost  nil. 
Everything  is  purchased  in  our  two  localities  there  from  the  local 
stores,  so  far  as  the  slop  chests  are  concerned. 

At  the  Loring  cannery,  where  we  pack  150,000  cases,  we  have  no 
slop  chest.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Loring  and  one  at 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  rims  the  store  at  Loring — Heckman? 

Mr.  MosER.  Heckman's  brother. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  Heckman  store? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Ketchikan  Heckman's  store; 
it  is  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishery  ?    • 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. .  With  you  folks  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  take  up  all  their  suppUes 
for  them — at  least  part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  tne  Heckman  store  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  They  are  all  sent  up  from 
Seattle;  purchased  in  Seattle  and  shipped  by  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  did  you  say  you  used  up  there, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  13,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  If  coal  were  available  at  Cordova,  or  Katalla,  or 
Seward,  or  anywhere  along  there,  would  you  use  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Practically  none,  because  we  would  nave  to  send  our 
vessels  into  that  locality,  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
then  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  westward. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  not  be  near  your  point  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  would  be  our  Cfook  Inlet  cannery; 
but  we  probably  would  have  to  send  that  vessel  up  in  ballast  just  to 
get  that  800  tons  of  coal  which  we  require  at  that  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  if  coal  was  made  available  there  it  would 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  company  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all. 

Now,  then,  I  wiU  continue. 

We  use  many  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline,  distillates,  lubricating 
oils,  fuel  and  other  oils,  pig  lead,  pig  tm,  and  zinc,  in  vast  quantities, 
not  to  mention  the  chemicals  used,  such  as  acids  and  caustic  soda. 
We  use  millions  of  labels,  thousands  of  gallons  of  lacquer,  and  many 
hundred  tons  of  provisions  to  feed  the  army  of  men  we  carry  to 
Alaska. 

The  item  of  labor  is  large.  For  the  whole  Alaska  pack  it  is  given 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report  for  1910  as  $3,301,859,  and  for  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  pack  it  is  estimated  at  $6,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then,  Captain,  will  you  describe  to  us  the 
method  of  securing  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  secure  our  labor  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Warren  yesterday.  There  are  certain  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  labor  from  certain  centers.  When  we  need 
these  men  we  need  them  in  large  numbers.  Our  labor  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  labor  and  cannery  labor,  which  consists  of  what  we  now  call 
the  oriental  labor.     The  white  labor  consists  of  fishermen,  mechanics, 
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and  cooks,  and  the  oriental  labor  are  those  men  who  do  the  processing 
of  the  cans. 

The  white  labor — the  fishermen  and  the  mechanics  also — are  signed 
on  regular  shipping  articles,  and  they  are  paid  before  the  United 
States  shipping  commissioner.  The  oriental  labor  is  chartered  for, 
or  is  contracted  for,  through  Chinese  contractors,  men  who  have  been 
in  this  business  for  many  years  and  who  know  the  class  of  labor  we 
want  and  how  to  handle  it.  They  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  per 
case,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Warren. 

The  white  labor  we  board  and  feed  ourselves.  The  Chinese  labor 
is  fed  by  the  contractor. 

The  Chaibman.  You  transport  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  them.  The  Chinese  get  salt  and  wood. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  furnish  them.  When  I  say 
"  Chinese '^  I  mean  oriental  labor.     There  are  very  few  Chinese  left. 

The  Chairman.  In  general,  what  are  the  terms  of  your  contract 
with  the  man  who  furnishes  you  the  oriental  labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  a  general  way  I  think  we  are  paying  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of — we  guarantee  them  a  certain  number  of  cases  per 
line  of  machines.  In  our  case  we  will  take  the  Bering  Sea  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  guarantee  them  23,000  cases  to  the  line  of  machines. 
Whether  they  make  that  23,000  cases  or  not,  they  are  paid  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  make  more  they  are  paid  for  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  If  they  make  more  than  23,000  cases  they  are  paid  the 
overamount  at  so  much  per  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  "line  of  machines." 

Mr.  MosER.  A  line  of  machines  consists  of  a  line  for  processing  the 
cans  from  the  time  the  fish  are  received  at  the  end  of  the  cutter  until 
they  are  delivered  into  the  bathroom  or  place  where  they  are  cooked. 
It  consists  of  a  fish  cutter  which  cuts  the  fiish,  a  filling  machine,  a 
weighing  machine,  a  clinching  machine,  a  heater,  and  a  steamer.  I 
am  mentioning  now  the  new  process — the  sanitary  canning  process. 
From  the  heater  they  go  to  the  bathroom.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  applies  to  the  machinery  at 
one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  may  have  more  than  one  line.  Usually  at  one  of 
our  larger  canneries  we  have  four  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  four  sets  of  machines  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  sets;  yes.  We  usually  outfit  a  cannery  with 
material  and  men  and  contract  on  a  basis  of  25,000  cases  to  the  line 
for  the  season.  We  rarely  make  that,  but  that  is  what  we  outfit  for, 
and  we  guarantee,  as  I  said  before,  for  23,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  only  get  20,000  cases,  the  contractor  is 
paid  for  23,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  for  instance,  last  j^ear,  1911,  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  very  profitable  year  in  Alaska.  It  was  profitable 
in  southeast  Alaska,  but  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  Bering  Sea.  We 
outfitted  in  Bering  Sea  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  750,000  cases.  We 
made  less  than  400,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  contract  for  there,  can  you  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  750,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  contracted  last  year  for  the  Bering 
Sea  canneries  for  labor  for  750,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  750,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  got  less  than  400,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  got  less  than  400,000  cases.  We  paid  there  for 
about  350,000  cases  we  never  received. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  paid  the  labor — the  oriental  contract 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  these  western  canneries  we 
must  take  with  us  the  amount  of  material  to  make  the  pack  that  we 
estimate  to  make,  and  the  men  that  we  take  there,  not  only  the 
Chinese,  but  our  white  men,  we  have  to  pay  the  run  money  and  we 
have  to  feed  them  during  the  time  they  are  there.  The  only  thing 
we  do  not  pay  for  when  me  pack  is  short  and  that  is  not  an  expense 
to  us  is  the  actual  fish  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  run  money  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  $100. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $100  run  money? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  to  put  up  the  same  $100  run  money 
for  the  white  help  for  400,000  cases  that  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
700,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Exactly.  A  machinist's  wages,  and  all  those  wages, 
are  monthly  wages  and  go  right  along. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  not 
long  ago — I  think  it  was  in  March — that  you  were  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  your  men  in  San  Francisco  because  there  was  some 
disagreement  there  whether  you  would  guarantee  them  $200  for  the 
summer's  work  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  reference  to  the  oriental  people.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever.  We  do  not  engage  any  orientals. 
That  was  a  contest  between  the  Chinese  bosses  or  the  labor  con- 
tractors and  these  men.  These  men,  however,  that  raised  the  ques- 
tion are  the  same  men  that  are  making  all  the  trouble  on  the  coast. 
They  belong  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  were  white  men,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  they  were  not  white  men.  We  have  never  had 
any  trouble  whatever  with  our  white  men.  They  were  largely  Porto 
Ricans  and  Filipinos  and  people  that  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  was  the  matter  finally  settled  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all.  The  men  went  on  board.  I 
think  they  first  appealed  to  the  Mexican  consul,  and  the  Mexican 
consul  sent  a  representative  down  to  the  wharf,  and  he  was  more  than 
agreeably  impressed  with  the  conditions  of  the  men  we  took,  with 
their  quarters  and  food,  and  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  between  the  labor  contractors  and  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  were  they  paid 
the  $200  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  was  the  agreement,  $150  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  they  got  $150. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  they  have  had  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  the  orientals,  or  what  we  term  the  oriental 
people. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  oriental  people,  then,  get  $150  for  the 
season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  for  the  lowest  grade  of  help.  Others  get  more. 
Leak  menders  and  testers,  and  men  of  that  kind,  skilled  in  the  canning 
business,  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  not  they  get  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  The  experts  get  more  money.  There  is  some 
expert  work  to  be  done  in  the  canning  process.  Take  a  tester,  for 
instance.  Our  cans  are  tested  three  or  four  times  by  these  expert 
testers  before  they  are  packed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Axe  they  Chinamen  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Chinamen  usually.  There  are  some  of  other  nationaU- 
ties  who  have  become  expert  in  that  hne  of  work.  I  have  seen  Japanese 
who  make  good  testers.  There  are  also  some  expert  men  in  the  bath- 
room where  the  cooking  is  done,  men  who  are  leak  menders.  If  there 
is  a  leak  in  the  can  they  find  it  and  mend  it.  Those  men  all  get  high 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  Captain,  this  oriental  labor 
takes  care  of  the  fish  from  the  time  it  is  landed  at  your  cannery  until 
it  is  put  into  the  can.     Is  that  right  ?        ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  until  it  is  delivered  in  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Until  it  is  delivered  in  the  case.  They  put  them 
into  the  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  label  them  and  put  them  into  the  cases. 

The  Chairman,  rractically  all  that  work  is  done  under  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  under  the  Chinese  foreman.  But  it  is  all  super- 
vised by  the  cannery  foreman  and  a  number  of  white  men.  We  are 
now  instaUing  in  our  canneries  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  sanitary 
canning  process.  We  are  expending  about  $500,000  in  putting  in  the 
new  machinery.  This  is  the  second  year.  By  nextyear  we  will  have 
the  new  machinery  installed  in  all  our  canneries.  The  new  machines 
will  require  fewer  men.  With  the  old  machines  we  counted  on  55  of 
this  oriental  labor  to  the  line.  With  the  new  process  we  beUeve  we 
can  reduce  it  down  to  about  35,  but  w0  must  have  in  addition  to  that 
more  expert  men.  It  is  our  experience,  as  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  every Dody,  that  where  you  get  increased  power  or  increased  faciU- 
ties  you  must  have  increased  mtelhgence  to  control  and  direct  that 
power  and  those  faciUties,  and  we  shall  be  obUged  to  carry  and  are 
now  in  fact  carrying  more  expert  men — machinists  and  machinists' 
helpers  and  people  of  that  class. 

The  Chairman.  Those  men  you  do  not  secure  under  these  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no ;  those  men  are  paid  monthly  wages. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  does  this  contractor  make 
with  the  men  whom  he  employs  as  to  their  pay  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  get  an  advance  before  they  leave  of  $40  to  buy 
necessary  clothing  and  their  necessary  outfit;  but  he  has  no  hold  un 
them  at  all.  It  they  should  choose  to  break  away  while  in  Alaska 
and  run  away  or  anything  of  that  kind  he  has  no  hold  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Except  they  would  lose  the  pay  they  would 
receive  for  the  work  they  have  already  performed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  lose  men  before  they  sail; 
sometimes  a' man  who  has  received  his  advance  runs  away.     The 
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contractor  has  no  redress.  I  have  known  contractors  to  lose  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  advances. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  out  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  that  is  out  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  He  takes  that  into  account  in  his  contract  with 
you? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  in  line  with  what  Judge  Wickersham 
was  asldng  you,  does  he  guarantee  the  men  whom  he  employs  a  cer- 
tain minimum  amount  of  wages  for  the  season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  am  not  sure.  Personally  I  do 
not  make  the  contracts,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  understood  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  answer  that  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Chinese  firm  which  makes  the  coiitract  pays  accord- 
ing to  the  clafis  of  work  done.  Their  highest  grades  of  men,  which 
Capt.  Moser  has  denominated  as  experts,  receive  the  highest  wages. 
From  that  it  graduates  down  to  the  class  which  was  spoken  of  amoment 
ago  as  having  the  trouble  in  San  Francisco,  these  $150  men,  who  are 
called  roustabouts.  They  do  the  trucking  and  handling  and  lifting, 
the  heavy  part  of  the  work. 

These  lower  grades  of  men  are  paid  so  much  for  the  season,  and 
some  of  the  middle  classes  are  paid  oy  the  season,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  Chinese  contractors  pay  their  higher  classes  of  workmen  by  piece- 
work; that  is,  they  apportion  the  work.  For  instance^  one  man, 
under  the  old  system,  is  riven  the  soldering  machine,  as  it  is  called. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  cans  are  soldered.  He  gets  a  percentage 
of  the  entire  pack  because  of  that  work.     The  tester  generally  gets  a 

Sercentage.  It  is  very  high  wages.  They  have  different  ways  of 
oing  this.     The  bathroom  men  receive  percentages  and  so  on. 

In  a  general  way  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  few  of  the  higher 
class  men  get  percentages  of  the  whole  contract  price  and  the  others 
get  graduated  scales  of  wages.  Formerly,  when  the  Chinese  were 
more  plentiful  than  they  are  now,  and  they  did  not  have  to  make  up 
these  crews  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  originating  all  the  way 
from  the  Phihppine  Islands  to  Mexico,  there  was  more  of  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme  in  vogue  than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is,  it  was  all  done  by  the  piece  and  the 
contractor  settled  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  largely.  He  took  a  contract  to  do  this  work  for  so 
much  a  case — we  will  asume  50  cents  a  case — and  he  paid  certain 
classes  different  parts  of  that  50  cents  a  case.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  had  to  go  to  other  nationalities  for  help,  and  I  understand  that 
these  outside  men  usually  receive  stated  season's  wages. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  50  cents  a  case  a  fair  average  for  the  cost  of 
canning  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  cheaper  a  Uttle  in  southeast  Alaska  and  a  little 
higher  than  that  in  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  speak  of  labor  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  labor  only. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  in  some  of  the  canneries — at  least  I  have  seen 
it — certain  portions  of  the  work  is  again  subcontracted.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  man  at  the  testing  kettle.  He  gets  an  extrn  amount 
for  attending  to  that  work.  He  takes  a  contract  from  his  Chinese 
foreman.  They  have  a  contract  within  a  contract  with  each  other, 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  Chinese  keep  accurate  accounts  and  books  and 
they  make  up  complete  statements,  all  in  their  own  language,  cover- 
ing the  accounts  with  all  their  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  can  probably  give  a  little  more 
definite  information  as  to  whether  or  not  they  guarantee  to  each  a 
minimum  amount  per  season^s  work. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  guarantee  to  all  of  the  season's  men  a  stipu- 
lated amount.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  minimum  amount.  I  think  it  is 
a  flat  sum  and  it  runs  from  $150  to  $200  per  season  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  labor.  That  is  they  will  hire  these  dozen  or  more  men  for 
the  season,  we  will  say,  for  $175  flat  for  the  season's  wage  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  they  get  for  the  season's  work  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all  they  get— these  roustabouts.  This  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  labor.     They  are  also  boarded  and  found. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  For  how  many  years  do  you  know  them  to  have 
received  more  than  $150  per  season? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  think  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  have  been 
paid  $175  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  All  the  contracts  that  I  have  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  are  for  $150. 

Mr.  Dorr.  $150? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  that  is  the  lowest  amount  paid  and  that  is  paid 
to  what  are  termed  the  roustabouts,  as  Mr.  Dorr  has  said;  the  men  who 
do  the  laborers'  work  around  the  canneries.  But  the  other  men,  the 
expert  men,  receive  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  they  contract  with  the  Chinese  boss 

Mr.  MosER.  At  so  much  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  At  so  much  a  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  individuals 
excepting  we  are  now  taking  stringent  methods  to  see  that  these  men 
get  tneir  money.  There  have  been  some  complaints  that  the  workmen 
up  there  do  not  always  get  their  money,  and  we  are  adopting  methods 
now  to  see  they  get  the  money  when  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  What  precautions  are  you  taking? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  see  that  they  are  paid  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Take  the  Filipinos  and  the  Mexicans ;  they  are  great  gamblers  and  if 
they  can  get  any  advances  they  will  gamble  their  money  away  and 
have  nothing  when  they  get  back.  They  will  gamble  the  clothes  off 
their  back.  They  are  like  the  Indians.  A  man  will  come  in  with 
hardly  a  rag  on  his  back.  A  great  many  of  the  natives  are  also 
employed. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  a  native  is  only  the  equivalent  of  one-third 
of  a  white  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  be  only  too  glad  if  we  could  get  all  our 
labor  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  yon  do  not  get  any  of  that  there. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  yes,  we  do ;  we  get  cannery  labor  and  we  get 
fishermen  there.     We  buy  fish  from  the  natives. 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  But  that  is  not  at  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  take  them  on  our  own  account  at  Bristol  Bay  fre- 
quentlyon  our  construction  work  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  There  is  no  population  there  to  draw  from,  is 
there? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  very  few;  but  natives  will  come  in  Bristol 
Bay  from  the  interior.  They  will  travel  across  from  the  Kuskokwim. 
I  have  noticed  at  Nushagak  a  number  of  laborers  who  have  come  from 
Kuskokwim. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  fish  from  anybody  who  will  bring  it  to 
you? 

Mr.  MosER.  Anyone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  understood.  Captain,  that  you  took  up  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  fishermen  to  fill  the  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  I  spoke  of  that,  my  mind  went  to  southeast 
Alaska,  where  we  give  fisning  gear  to  many  natives.  In  fact,  there 
are  natives  who  have  a  claim  on  certain  streams,  and  we  give  them 
the  fishing  gear  and  then  buy  their  fish  from  them.  When  I  say  that 
we  take  them  all  up,  of  course  I  except  a  few  of  our  men  who  live  in 
Alaska  permanently.  We  have  at  Chignik,  I  fancy,  a  community  of 
25  or  30  fishermen  who  remain  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  white  men  or  Indians  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  white  men;  squaw  men,  some  of  them.  Some 
live  there  during  the  winter  by  hunting  and  trapping.  We  have  quite 
a  little  colony  at  Nushagak. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  that  colony  at  Nushagak,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  up  in  Bristol  Bay.  There  are  a  few  over  at 
Kvichak  and  Naknek.  At  Afognak  a  number  of  men  live,  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  they  are  nearly  all  Creoles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  Russian  Indians. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  number  of  fish  caught 
by  native  fishermen  is  almost  entirely  neghgible — practically  noth- 
ing— in  the  Bering  Sea  region  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  in  the  Bering  Sea  they  are  very  few.  The  natives 
work  around  the  canneries  there.  The  condition  of  native  life  in  the 
Bering  Sea  is  the  poorest  of  any  in  Alaska.  Of  course  there  are  very 
few  natives  there,  and  they  are  the  Eskimo  and  the  Aleuts  that  we 
come  in  contact  with  there. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  regard  to  the  natives  in  con- 
nection with  the  canneries  in  Alaska  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  Bower.  As  to  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  canneries,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  last  summer  I  heard  some  complaint  by  the 
natives  in  the  Afgonak  region.  They  said  ''The  canning  interests 
will  offer  us  work,  and  we  go  to  the  canneries  and  put  in  all  our  time 
there,  but  they  only  employ  us  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  so  small  that  we  can  not  afford  to 
work  for  them."  That  was  the  statement  made  by  some  of  the 
Afognak  natives.  My  understanding  was  that  they  were  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Chinese  contractor  and  not  oy  the  companies 
themselves. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  something  about  native  wages.  In  segregating 
the  wages  paid  for  1910,  as  given  in  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report,  we 
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find  that  to  2,765  natives  employed  $339,142  was  paid.  That  rvins 
considerably  over  $100  to  eacn  native.  It  would  be  about  $125  to 
each  native.    That  is  only  for  a  short  time  of  actual  employment. 

Mr.  BowEE.  Most  of  the  natives  are  employed  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  only  the  men  but  even  the  children  are  employed 
there.  I  have  seen  children  repeatedly  employed — ^little  tots  10 
years  of  age — ^piling  cans,  for  instance,  with  their  mothers.  They 
were  getting  15  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  very  largely  in  southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  the  natives  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why,  Judge,  the  Aleut  will  cross  the  Alaska  peninsula 
and  go  up  to  Bering  Sea.  We  have  a  number  of  Aleuts  m  Bering 
Sea  that  come  from  the  Afognak  region. 

Mr.  W^iCKERSHAM.  But  your  season  is  only  30  days  in  length  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  season  of  actual  fishing  when  the  big  run  is  on  is 
about  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  natives  you  employ 
are  employed  in  southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  season  there  is  six  months  you  said. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  said  that;  but  the  season  is  hardly  as  long 
as  that.  The  earliest  packing  you  can  do  in  southeast  Alaska  is — 
well,  I  should  say  the  last  of  June.  A  few  fish  do  run  by  the  20th  of 
June,  but  the  canneries  find  it  hardly  possible  to  turn  the  machinery 
over  before  the  25th  or  the  30th  of  Jime.  If  you  pack  imtil  the  20th 
of  September  or  the  1st  of  October  you  have  a  very  good,  loag  season. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Captain,  in  estimating  the  season  at  six  months  in  south- 
east Alaska  I  did  not  intend  to  confine  it  strictly  to  the  canning 
season,  but  more  generally  to  the  entire  fishing  season. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true;  ves. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  included  in  that  a  good  deal  of  the  fishing  that  is  done 
for  the  fresh-fish  market  before  the  canneries  are  opened. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  far  as  that  market  is  concerned  it  is  all  the 
year  round,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  do  not  think  vou  would  hardly  call  it  an  annual 
season;  but  I  do  think  it  is  at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Docs  not  that  big  plant  there  at  Ketchikan, 
which  freezes  fish  for  the  eastern  market,  run  practically  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  largely  on  halibut. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  referring  to  salmon,  of  course. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  is  it  not  true  now  that  all  of  the  natives  are 
calculated  in  this  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  upon  the  hali- 
but and  the  salmon  fishery  both  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not.     Is  that  so,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  MosER.  That,  I  think,  is  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bower.  Comparatively  few  natives  are  engaged  in  the  halibut 
fishery.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  involved  is  in 
connection  with  the  salmon  fishery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  native  instance,  if  I  may,  that 
came  to  my  notice  some  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco. 
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I  was  for  several  years,  as  Capt.  Moser  has  said,  connected  with  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association.  I  was  general  counsel  for  the  company 
and  was  in  their  general  office  in  San  Francisco  during  that  period. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  not  you  organize  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

At  the  end  of  1908  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  company  and 
returned  to  my  general  law  practice.  During  this  period  that  I  was 
in  San  Francisco  a  southeastern  Alaskan  Indian  native  came  to  mv 
office  one  day,  and,  addressing  me,  he  said,  ''I  want  to  get  $25.''  I 
looked  at  him  and  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  said,  ''Who  are  you  V 
He  said,  ''My  name  is  So-and-so,"  giving  his  name,  "I  live  in  itetchi- 
kan,  and  I  work  for  your  company  up  there  fishing." 

This  was  in  the  summer  during  the  fishing  season,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  down  there  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  He  said  he. had  been  down  to  southern  California  with  his 
son,  who  was  sick,  and  he  had  taken  him  down  there  for  his  health. 
He  spoke  as  good  English  as  I  do.  He  was  on  his  way  home,  he  said, 
and  ne  was  short  of  money.  "Well,"  I  said,  "you  can  not  reach 
Ketchikan  for  $25."  He  said  "No;  I  know  that,  but  when  I  get  to 
Seattle  I  will  be  aU  right.  I  have  money  there."  I  said  "Where  is 
your  money  there  ? "  He  §aid  ' ' In  the  bank."  I  said  "What  bank  ? ' ' 
He  said  "The  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.  Bank."  I  said  "Have  you 
your  bank  book  here?"  He  said  "Yes,  sir;"  and  he  produced  his 
bank  pass  book. 

I  looked  at  his  pass  book  and  saw  that  he  had  a  considerable  balance 
to  his  credit.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  drawn  any  checks  since  this 
book  was  written  up  and  said  "No."  I  said  "Very  well;  write  a 
check  for  $25  and  I  will  give  you  the  money,"  which  I  did. 

His  bank  book  showed  that  he  had  $1,400  to  his  credit  in  the 
Dexter  Horton  Bank  in  Seattle,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  saved  that 
from  fishing  and  that  he  worked  for  the  Alaska  Packers '  Association 
up  there  and  produced  his  fishing  book  of  the  season  before  and  showed 
that  to  me.  1  was  thoroughly  satisfied  the  man  was  telling  the  truth 
in  every  respect  and  I  freely  gave  him  the  money  which  he  had 
requested.  The  check  was  paid  all  right.  Later  I  asked  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  station  about  this  Indian  and  he  said  that  he  knew  him 
very  well,  and  he  was  a  type  of  high-class  educated  Indians  that  live 
in  that  district.  Most  of  them  were  educated  by  Father  Duncan  at 
Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island.  This  Indian,  in  common  with  a 
good  many  of  his  class,  was  quite  well  off  and  reasonably  prosperous. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  known  the  southeast  Alaska  Indians  now  for  16 
or  17  years,  and  every  time  I  go  to  that  country  I  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  condition.  I  also  see  an  improvement  in  the 
Aleuts. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  Aleuts  at  Afgonak  or  on 
Kadiak  Island,  our  instructions  to  our  superintendents  are  to  employ 
aU  who  will  offer  themselves  and  give  them  work.  In  fact,  last  year 
one  of  them  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  took  him  up  and  found 
a  boarding  place  for  him  and  employed  him  at  the  yard  all  winter. 
I  told  the  superintendent  to  bring  some  more  down  the  following 
year.  They  are  good  men,  exceflent  men,  and  wilUng  to  work. 
We  housed  and  boarded  him  on  the  ship  and  made  him  comfortable. 
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The  Eskimo  in  Bering  Sea  is  not  so  promising.  His  habits  are 
entirely  different,  and  it  is  difficult  to  improve  his  condition;  but 
there  is  an  improvement,  and  I  am  satisfied  m  my  own  mind  that  that 
improvement  is  due  to  the  salmon-canning  interests  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Captain,  before  salmon  canning  was  ever 
thought  of  these  natives  of  southeast  Alaska  were  wood  carvers, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  did  some  totem  sticks,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
I  beUeve. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  built  beautiful  boats,  and  they  did  all 
kinds  of  carving. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Hyda  Indians  make  beautiful  canoes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  wooden  baskets  and  blankets.  Isn^t  it 
true  that  they  did  that  before  the  salmon  fisheries  were  ever  insti- 
tuted, and  have  been  doing  it  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  All  that  work  is  becoming  less  and  less.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  baskets,  and  it  is  more  difficult  now  than  it  formerly 
was.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  of  their  blankets — the  Chilkat 
blankets,  for  example. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  can  get  plentv  of  them  at  Juneau.  I  have 
alwavs  been  able  to  get  them.  Winter  &  Bond  have  a  big  store  there. 
At  Skagway  we  can  get  them.  There  are  certain  other  stores  where 
you  can  get  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  take  a  Chilkat  blanket;  I  have  not  seen  many  in 
the  last  few  years.  Take  one  that  you  used  to  get  for  $20  a  few  years 
ago,  you  will  now  have  to  pay  $60  for. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  ture,  but  the  Indians  are  still  making 
them,  but  at  an  increased  price. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  thmk  they  are  making  so  many  as  they  did 
before. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Howcvcr,  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  they  not  making  as  many  as  they 
used  to  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  employed  in  other  lines  of  work.  They  do 
not  have  the  time  to  do  that  work.     I  think  that  is  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  employment  is  given  to  the  Alaska 
natives  outside  of  purchasing  fish  from  the  fishermen  is  given  to 
them  by  the  contractors,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Largely.  The  women  particularly  are  employed, 
because  thej;^  are  better  adapted  to  running  the  machines,  arranging 
cans,  and  things  of  that  kind.     That  work  is  more  suitable  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  arrangements  with  these 
Alaska  fishermen  before  you  determine  how  many  men  they  are 
going  to  send  with  vou  from  San  Francisco,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  we  know  from  our  locality  about  the  amount  of 
labor  we  can  depend  upon  to  get  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  look  after  th»,t  or  do  these  Chinese  con- 
tractors look  after  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  for  the  fishing  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  now  outside  of  the  fishing  part.  I 
am  talking  about  the  labor  that  is  taken  care  of  by  these  contractors. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  do  not  furnish  labor  to  the  Alaska  people  out- 
side of  the  fishing  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  whatever  they  get  outside  of  the  fishing 
must  be  gotten  through  these  contractors  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  contractor,  unless  he  ascertains  before- 
hand how  many  people  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  get  in  Alaska,  must 
make  arrangements  m  San  Francisco  to  furnish  a  full  supply  of  labor 
to  comply  with  his  contract  with  you  ?  He  must  get  them  all  from 
San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  we  have  had  the  same  contractor  go  to  the 
same  place  year  after  year.  They  have  been  with  us  many  years. 
Therefore  he  knows  the  local  conditions  very  well.  He  will  go  short 
so  many  men  if  he  thuiks  he  can  get  the  full  supply  at  that  locality. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  men  he  should  supply  are  not  there,  the  super- 
intendent, under  our  contract,  is  authorized  to  go  out  and  hire  men. 
In  fact,  he  can  take  fishermen  off  their  work,  which  has  been  done, 
and  employ  them  in  the  cannery  and  give  the  fishermen  the  highest 
average  rate  of  pay  made  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  natives  are  very  much  like  our 
Indians.  If  they  are  satisfied  with  the  work  under  a  certain  boss  or 
foreman  one  year,  they  are  apt  to  come  back  to  him  the  next  year, 
and  in  that  way  he  knows  to  a  certain  extent  how  many  men  he  can 
get  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  It  is  just  as  they  do  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
They  come  there  from  the  surrounding  districts  and  camp  around  the 
canneries.  You  will  find  in  all  the  inland  waters,  in  the  byways  on 
the  western  side  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  is  all  cut  up  in  Httle 
canals  and  channels,  that  villages  are  scattered  iq  there  over  a  dis- 
tance of  60  or  80  or  100  miles.  They  gradually  get  around  these 
canneries  and  camp  where  they  get  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  known  a  time  when  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  of  these  natives  that  wanted  work  to  get  it,  when  the 
canneries  were  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  When  they  were  willing  to  work  we  have  always  given 
them  work.     We  always  have  work  when  the  cannery  is  running. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  contractor  should  tell  them  he  did  not  have 
any  use  for  them,  were  they  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  do  not  take  care  of  them.  But  they  do  not 
come  around  until  the  canneries  are  running. 

Mr.  Bower.  Then  it  is  only  just  during  the  maximum  run,  for  a 
few  days  perhaps,  when  you  put  on  extra  men  ? 

Mr.  MOSER.  No.  Take  our  canneries  of  southeast  Alaska.  The 
Indians  are  employed  there  constantly  during  the  season  and  we 
encourage  the  Indian  labor.  We  throw  a  great  deal  of  weight  on 
that  end  of  it.     We  like  to  see  the  natives  employed. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  in  southeastern  Alaska;  but  in  the  Bering  Sea 
that  does  not  hold. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  but  they  always  have  an  abundance  to  eat.  The 
natives  are  always  on  the  beaches  looking  for  us  in  the  spring.  Even 
the  dogs  are  wagging  then*  tails  in  welcome.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  you 
will  see  them  afl  fat  and  with  their  Stomachs  well  fiOQed  they  get 
independent  and  do  not  want  to  work.  Of  course  that  is  the  natural 
conciition  of  native  life. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  also  that  we  maintain  in  Alaska  six 
medical  stations  presided  over  by  competent  graduate  physicians. 
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Our  orders  to  all  our  superintendents  and  all  our  physicians  are  to 
attend  all  natives  and  give  them  free  of  charge  all  necessary  medi- 
cines. I  know  that  this  is  done  because  we  have  medical  journals, 
blank  forms  kept  by  the  medical  officers,  which  are  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  I  examine  them  personally  and  I  know  that  a 
large  number,  at  least  several  hundred,  are  treated  in  the  different 
districts  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  these  medical  stations  all  the 
year   round? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  The  medical  officers  go  up  on  our  vessels  and 
come  back  with  the  vessels.  When  our  canneries  are  closed  there  is 
no  one  there  except  the  watchmen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true  of  all  your  canneries  on  Bristol 
Bay? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  three  medical  officers  on  Bristol  Bay.  We 
have  one  at  Chignik  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula;  we  have  one 
at  Karluk  on  Kadiak  Island  and  one  at  Cook  Inlet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  they  stay  there  only  while  the  cannery  is 
in  operation? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  they  go  up  on  the  vessels  and  return  with  the 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  permanent  native  settlements 
there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  and  there;  yes.  Senator,  our  locations  are  feotia 
one  end  of  Alaska  to  the  other,  and  when  you  ask  me  a  question  my 
mind  possibly  may  go  to  some  location  that  is  different  entirely  to 
another. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  are  there  permanent  native  settlements 
at  these  different  places  where  you  have  these  medical  officers  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  are;  but  I  think  at  the  present  time  all 
these  places — my  mind  is  now  running  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district — 
that  at  all  these  places  they  now  have  schools,  and  for.  the  district 
there  is  usually  some  one  attached  to  the  school  system  that  is  also 
a  medical  officer.  For  instance,  I  know  last  winter  in  Bristol  Bay 
region  that  one  of  our  doctors  who  went  up  there  as  our  resident 
physician  accepted  service  under  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
established  a  small  hospital  at  Nushagak  and  attended  the  natives 
there  all  winter. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  pay  him  for  that,  did  you  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  he  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  divertea  you  from  your  statements, 
Captain. 

ilr.  MosER.  Well,  I  expect  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  Webb.  Senator,  I  nave  a  table  here  for  the  years  1908,  1909, 
and  1910  in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  giving  all  the 
details  jou  have  been  asking  the  captain  about.  Would  this  be  the 
proper  time  to  put  that  in  as  evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Webb.  For  instance,  it  gives  the  number  of  natives  employed 
in  and  aroimd  the  canneries;  number  of  natives  employed  in  fishing; 
amount  of  money  paid  the  natives  at  canneries;  amount  paid  the 
natives  for  fishing;  number  of  men  employed  with  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Alaska;  amount  of  money  paid  these  white  men;  amount  of 
money  spent  yearly  for  supplies  that  are  purchased  in  Alaska  from 
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resident  firms  or  individuals;  amount  of  money  spent  for  tin  plate; 
amount  of  money  spent  for  solder;  amount  of  money  spent  for  labels; 
amount  of  money  spent  for  fishing  gear;  amount  oi  money  spent  for 
coal;  amount  of  money  spent  for  other  suppHes;  number  of  cases 
packed  yearly;  amount  of  money  paid  transportation  companies  for 
freight  and  passenger  service  in  connection  with  cannery  operations. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Who  prepared  that  statement,  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Webb.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Small,  secretary  of  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  that — the  Alaska  Salmon  Canners — a 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Mr.  Small  is  the  broker  of  this  company — the 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  this  company  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.;  a  statement  from, 
their  books. 

Mr.  Webb.  It  covers  their  own  business? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  covers  their  own  business;  just  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Bower.  Was  it  prepared  by  an  officer  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  was  prepared  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Small. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Small  from  data  furnished  by 
Mr.  ^Buschman,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  company,  at  my 
request. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  not  aU  these  facts  given  by  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  in  such  detailed  form,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  put  this  into  the  record.  I  think 
that  will  give  us  information  along  the  lines  we  have  been  inquiring 
about. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 
[Data  furnished  Mr.  R.  E.  Small,  secretary  Alaska  Salmon  Camiers.] 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed  with 
permanent  residence  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  in  Alaska  from 
resident  concerns  or  individ- 
uals  

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies 

Cases  packed  yearly 

Paid  transportation  compa- 
nies for  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  in  connection 
with  cannery  operations 


Nushagak. 


1908 


12 

11 

$615.35 

$231.40 


$2,353.66 


None. 

$28,559.96 

$5,755.37 

$1,711.12 

$4,655.86 

$1,576.96 

$12,121.93 

48,889 


$1,933.31 


1909 


12 

14 

$716.50 

$668.85 


$2,855.82 


None. 

$23,018.83 

$5,684.94 

$1,625.50 

$4,209.32 

$1,725.23 

$15,741.44 

46,443 


$3,024.56 


1910 


13 

9 

$885.50 

$122.95 


$3,073.80 


None. 

$17,531.07 

$5,455.43 

$1,350.45 

$3,924.60 

$2,758.28 

$14,272.80 

38,585 


$3,280.04 


Ghlgnik. 


1908 


9 

None. 

$1,125.00 

None. 


10 
$3,960.00 


None. 

$32,899.00 

$11,221.05 

$2,394.45 

$2,974.02 

$2,376.09 

$16,902.12 

68,413 


$1,562.61 


1909 


8 

None. 

$1,000.00 

None. 


12 
$4,980.00 


None. 

$31,677.86 

$10,658.68 

$2,483.47 

$2,823.03 

$1,981.23 

$13,142.96 

71,242 


$2,826.52 


1910 


10 

None. 

$1, 25a  00 

None. 


22 

$9,020.00 


None. 

$34,224.53 

$9,506.56 

$2,058.95 

$5,891.76 

$2,366.00 

$13,766.58 

58,827 


$3,334.12 
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Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. — Continued. 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing. 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  flshine. 

White  men  employed 
with  i>ennanent  resi- 
dence in  Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies 
that  are  purchased  in 
Alaska  from  resident 
resident  concerns  or  in- 
dividuals  

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies . . . 

Cases  packed  yeany 

Paid  transportation  com- 
panies for  freight  and 
passenger  service  in  con- 
nection with  cannery 
operations 


Uyak. 


1908 


5 

8 

$1,675.00 

$300.00 


18 
$6,219.44 


$1,132.52 
$27,776.67 
$8,976.65 
$1,609.21 
$3,553.12 
$3,462.30 
$9,418.65 
48,549 


$1,880.04 


1909 


1910 


5 

None. 

$1,750.00 

None. 


12 
$4,870.00 


$1,299.85 
$21,791.71 
$8,478.35 
$1,222.85 
$2,462.74 
$3,445.48 
$9,784.37 
34,939 


$2,142.49 


16 

16 

$2,500.00 

$350.00 


12 
$4,770.00 


$1,013.45 
$16,417.81 
$5,235.13 
$1,209.15 
$6,399.32 
$3,289.50 
$7,965.59 
34,547 


$3,861.23 


Kenai, 
1910. 


Orca. 


1908 


18 

43 

$2,760.22 

$4,612.37 


28 
$4,564.84 


$4,126.63 
$20,455.63 
$1,795.33 
$1,032.50 
$5,559.40 
$2,268.59 
$13,118.16 
'29,500 


12 

2 

$1,440.00 

$147.52 


1909 


10 

None. 

$1,200.00 

None. 


16  21 

$9,552.47  ;  $8,034.76 


$5,980.23 
$16,807.38 
$5,573.36 
$1,625.22 
$5,334.23 
$2,026.29 
$15,216.68 
46,435 


$2,110.51 


$673.92 
$17,626.08 
$5,344.00 
$1,386.10 
$6,035.62 
$2,794.69 
$6,843.76 
39,803 


1910 


14 

2 

$1,680.00 

$339.41 


19 
$4,767.16 


$492.86 
$18,664.55 
$5,624.76 
$1,397.00 
$6,609.48 
$4,585.43 
$12,443.01 
39,914 


$1,007.87 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed,  with 
permanent  residence  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearlv  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  m  Alaska 
from  resident  concerns  or 
individuals 

Spent  for  tin  idate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies 

Number  of  cases  packed  yearly 

Paid  transportation  com- 
panies for  neight  and  pas- 
senger service  in  connection 
with  cannoy  operations 


Dundas. 


1908 


10 

40 

$4,000.00 

$13,500.00 


6 
$1,800.00 


$7,000.00 
$11,309.25 
$4,162.04 
$1,078.28 
$1,581.59 
$1,306.48 
$7,292.47 
30,808 


$557.43 


1909 


25 

80 

$3,000.00 

$12,000.00 


$1,200.00 


$6,000.00 

$12,383.38 

$3,638.15 

$1,037.71 

$2,547.04 

$661.83 

$7,479.17 

29,649 


$1,501.59 


1910 


25 

90 

$2,000.00 

$10,800.00 


$1,250.00 


$5,240.00 

$10,139.99 

$6,195.38 

$852.70 

$3,716.70 

$701.88 

$6,178.70 

24,363 


$1,460.11 


Santa  Ana. 


1908 


18 

17 

$1,740.00 

$2,400.00 


15 
$3,600.00 


$3,700.00 

$15,284.02 

$4,693.74 

$1,060.70 

$267.97 

$1,164.58 

$7,204.39 

30,878 


$5,440.47 


1909 


20 

17 

$1,860.00 

$2,375.00 


10 
$3,500.00 


$4,500.00 

$11,164.30 

$4,184.00 

$901.28 

$563.61 

$811.09 

$5,582.51 

25,751 


$6,203.41 


1910 


16 

12 

$1,700.00 

$2,350.00 


14 
$3,780.00 


$4,000.00 

$13,627.35 

$4,806.65 

$1,041.88 

$491.34 

$621.55 

$4,868.19 

29,768 


$7,652.30 
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Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. — Continued. 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery . . . 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  emploved,  with 
permanent  residence  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  in  Aalaska 
from  resident  concerns  or 
individuals 

Si>ent  for  tin  plate 

Sp«it  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies 

Number  of  cases  packed  yearly 

Paid  transportation  com- 
panies for  frei^t  and  pas- 
senger service  m  connection 
with  cannery  operations. . . 


Quadra. 


1908 


15 

20 

$2,600.00 

$4,600.00 


18 
$6,000.00 


$6,500.00 
$16,529.30 
$5,145.46 
$1,232.21 
$9,846.86 
$1,240.50 
$7,782.01 
35,206 


$7,166.69 


1909 


20 

30 

$3,000.00 

$3,500.00 


15 
$4,500.00 


$5,000.00 

$11,067.82 

$3,189.38 

$904.29 

$274.72 

$476.34 

$5,537.95 

26,837 


$7,080.30 


1910 


12 

23 

$2,500.00 

$5,070.00 


21 

$7,ooaoo 


$7,000.00 

$15,975.83 

$4,671.95 

$1,221.78 

$1,323.24 

$836.05 

$6,801.12 

34,908 


$8,064.97 


Hunters  Bay. 


1908 


25 

45 

$4,100.00 

$7,116.00 


8 
$4,190.00 


$5,180.00 

$21,391.84 

$5,460.48 

$1,573.95 

$788.56 

$994.02 

$7,876.89 

44,970 


$11,821.48 


1909 


30 

45 

$4,237.00 

$7,200.00 


$4,200.00 


$5,100.00 

$15,750.84 

$4,090.42 

$1,313.02 

$364.84 

$924.48 

$7,517.89 

37,515 


$9,666.77 


1910 


41 

30 

$4,320.00 

$7,300.00 


(V 
$4,175.00 


$5,220.00 

$19,342.02 

$5,713.24 

$1,505.65 

$528.88 

$915.58 

$8,302.78 

43,019 


$11,522.40 


Seattle,  December  21^  1910. 


Total  all  canneries,  by  years. 


Natives  employed  in  and  around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery. . ., 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed  with  permanent  residence  in  Alaska. . . 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that  are  purchased  in  Alaska  from 
resident  concerns  or  individuals 

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  supplies,  miscellaneous 

State  number  of  cases  packed  yearlv 

Paid  transixn'tation  companies  for  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  cannery  Ofierations 

Grand  total 


1908 


106 

143 

$17,295.35 

$28, 194. 92 

96 

$37,365.57 

$29,492.75 
$170,557.42 
$50,988.15 
$12,395.14 
$29,002.21 
$14, 147. 22 
$83,815.14 
354,148 

$32,472.54 


$505,726.41 


1909 


130 

186 

$16,763.50 

$25,743.85 

86 

$34,140.58 

$22,573.77 
$144,480.82 
$45,267.92 
$10,884.22 
$19,280.92 
$12,820.37 
$71,630.05 
311, 179 

$33,394.49 


$436,980.49 


1910 


165 

225 

$19,604.72 

$30,944.73 

132 

$42,400.80 

$27,092.83 
$166,378.78 
$49,004.43 
$11,670.06 
$34,444.72 
$18,341.86 
$87,715.93 
333,431 

$40,183.04 


$527,781.90 


January  11, 1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  JEFFEESOIT  F.  MOSEE— Continued. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  we  adjourned  this  morning,  I  was  referring  to  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  many  people  as  to  the  amount 
or  the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska  waters  and  I  referred 
there  to  the  material  we  are  obliged  to  carry  to  Alaska. 
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I  now  continue  where  I  left  off  there. 

Now,  take  into  account  the  upkeep  of  the  cannery  fleet,  transporta- 
tion, insurance,  stevedoring,  towage,  taxes,  general  overhead  ex- 
{>enses,  etc.,  and  these  millions  that  are  said  the  salmon  canners  take 
rom  Alaska  are  very  materially  reduced. 

We  have  made  a  very  careful  estimate  and  find  that  the  value  of 
the  raw  salmon  canned  in  Alaska  by  all  canners  any  one  year  never 
has  been  over  $1,250,000. 

I  may  add  to  that  and  say  here  that  if  there  were  no  canneries  in 
Alaska  at  all,  if  the  fish  were  not  in  any  way  utilized,  no  one  would 
receive  any  benefit  from  them  in  any  way,  because  the  fish  all  die. 
These  fish  that  come  into  the  Alaskan  waters  and  ascend  the  rivers 
all  die — that  is,  all  the  salmon — and  they  would  be  lost  unless  they 
were  taken  for  commercial  use. 

The  Chairman.  That  value  you  put  on  them  is  the  value  where  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  value  of  the  raw  fish  in  Alaska. 

Taking  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  document  giving  the  number  of 
salmon  used  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  for  1911  (our  own 
record,  as  that  of  the  department,  is  not  yet  available)  and  using  the 
price  we  pay  the  fishermen  for  the  raw  material  in  Bristol  Bay,  as 
that  is  the  only  place  we  pay  by  the  fish — at  other  places  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  month  or  by  the  case  and  labor — we  nave  drawn  up 
another  schedule  of  values  taking  the  number  of  fish  that  have  been 
taken  from  Alaskan  waters  each  of  these  years  and  giving  them  the 
value  that  we  pay  the  fishermen  for  the  fish,  which,  if  you  choose,  I 
will  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record.     I  would  Hke 
to  understand  that,  Captain.     In  Bristol  Bay  you  pay  the  fishermen 
by  the  fish? 
.    Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Elsewnere  in  Alaska  how  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  pay  by  the  case;  a  percentage  on  the  number  of 
cases  packed,  or  we  pay  them  by  the  labor— rso  much  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  are  some  individual  fishermen  in 
that  section  who  catch  25  or  50  fish  each  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  arrange  with  them  specially  on  those  occasions,  as 
with  the  Indians.  We  furnish  them  with  gear  and  pay  for  that  work 
specially  and  make  special  individual  arrangements.  In  many 
instances  in  southeast  Alaska,  where  we  have  trap  fishing  and  seine 
fishing,  the  men  are  paid  either  by  the  month  or  by  the  case;  so  much 
a  case. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Value  of  Alaska  salmon  catch  in  1906,  1907 ,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
[See  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Docum^t  No.  746>  pp.  14  and  15.] 

1906— King,  267,827,  at  10  cents ' $26, 782.  70 

Red,  19,536,761,  at  2i  cents 488,419.02 

Coho,  983,804,  at2icent8 24,595.10 

Pink,  7,707,999,  at  1  cent 77, 079.  99 

Chum,  3,259,384,  at  2  cents 65, 187. 68 

Total  (31,765,775) : 682,064.49 

51716—12 ^13 
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1907— King,  327,794,  at  10  cents $32,779.40 

Red,  19,167,110,  atScents 575,013.30 

Coho,  893,425,  at  3  cents 26,802.75 

Pink,  12,668,722,  at  1  cent 126, 687. 22 

Chum,  1,843,017,  at  2  cents 36, 860. 34 

Total  (34,900,068) 798,143.01 

1908— King,  261,693,  at  10  cents 26, 169. 30 

Red,  24,942,726,  at3cents 748,281.78 

Coho,  736,083,  at3cents 22,082.49 

Pink,  15,106,155,  at  1  cent 151,061.55 

Chum,  2,258,322,  at  2  cents 45, 166. 44 

Total  (43,304,979) 992, 761. 56 

1909— King,  407,252,  at  10  cents 40, 725. 20 

Red,  23,024,134,  at  3  cents 690,724.02 

Coho,  587,734,  at  3  cents 17,632.02 

Pink,  9,491,482,  at  1  cent 94,914.82 

Chum,  1,182,006,  at  2  cents 23, 640. 12 


f 


Total  (34,692,608) 867,636.18 

1910— King,  412,543,  at  20  cents 82,508.00 

Red,  19,202,776,  at  3} cents 672,097.16 

Coho,  996,684,  at  3i  cents 34,883.94 

Pink,  10,722,966,  at  1  cent 107, 229. 66 

Chum,  2,344,285,  at  2  cents 46, 885. 70 

Total  (33,679,254) 943,605.06 

Estimated  number  ofsahnon  and  valaefor  1911, 

1911— King,  409,347,  at  20  cents $81, 869. 40 

Red,  18,478,698,  at  3}  cents 646,754.43 

Coho,  1,232,615,  at  ^  cents 43, 141. 52 

Pink,  20,434,900,  at  1  cent 204, 349. 00 

Chum,  3,941,054,  at  2  cents 78, 821. 08 

Total  (44,496,614) 1,054,935.43 

Prices, — Prices  are  on  basis  of  Bristol  Bay  fishennen's  agreement,  where  payment 
is  made  by  the  fish.    At  other  stations  fishennen  are  paid  by  the  month  or  by  the  case. 

Beferring  now  again  to  the  taxes.  The  bill  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  but  it  is  said  that  the  general 
law  does  so  provide.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that  provision  should 
be  made  to  pro\dde  for  a  penalty  for  nonpayment. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  people  have  been  very  negligent  in  mak- 
ing their  pa3anent  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  There  is  no  penalty  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  There  is  no  penalty  provided  for. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  If  a  man  does  not  pay  it  that  is  the  end  of  it, 
except  they  can  sue  him  as  for  debt. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  that  is  the  case.  I  think  I  would  suggest  in 
connection  with  the  salmon  fishery  tax  that  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  fisheries,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  natcheries,  and  commercial  experi- 
mentation, and  pay  the  remainder  into  the  Treasury.  Until  this  is 
done  the  clamor  in  Alaska  to  overburden  the  salmon  fisheries  with 
excessive  taxation  for  the  internal  improvement  of  Alaska  will  not 
cease. 
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The  following  proyision  is  submitted  for  consideration : 

Providedy  That  all  taxes,  license,  and  other  fees  collected  from  or  through  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  be  used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sidmon  hatcheries 
and  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  an  experimental  station  to  be  used  for  l^e 
development  of  the  fishery  product  aloug  conmiercial  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Xabor  may  oirect. 

The  Chairbcan.  What  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  an  experimental 
station;  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  am  afraid  the  other  day  possibly  I  did  not  make 
myself  altogether  plain  when  I  dwelt  perhaps  too  strongly  on  the 
commercial  interest  in  .this  question.  I  said  that  we  preferred  a 
station  that  would  experiment  with  the  fishery  products  for  com- 
mercial use  and  that  we  did  not,  so  far  as  the  fishery  interest,  were 
concerned;  favor  a  biolo^cal  laboratory,  one  that  is  devoted  largely 
to  the  scientific  end  of  the  fisheries. 

We  are  interested  along  commercial  lines,  and  what  we  would  like 
to  know  at  least  would  be  how  different  products  are  prepared; 
how  fish  meal  is  prepared;  how  fish  cakes  are  prepared;  whether  other 
uses  can  be  made  of  the  different  fishery  products.  Chowders  can 
be  probably  made  from  the  different  products.  I  know  in  Siberia 
they  have  been  using  salmion  roe  and  converting  it  into  caviar  and 
have  sold  very  large  quantities,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  secret  process. 

Many  of  these  products  would  be  rather  expensive  for  the  canners 
indiviaually  to  experiment  with;  but  we  think  the  Government 
should  treat  the  fisneries  as  it  does  its  agricultural  interests  and  help 
us  and  assist  us  in  that  way. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  the  basis  of  development  along  the 
lines  suggested  are  pretty  great  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  they  are  and  I  think  other  foreign  governments 
have  experimented  along  those  lines. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  not  inimical  to 
a  biological  station  at  all;  nor  do  I  wish  in  any  way  in  my  remarks 
to  criticize  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  a  great  many  friends  there  and  I  think  very  highly  of 
them.  I  regard  them  very  highly  and  regard  their  work  very  nighly, 
and  I  should  be  loath  to  say  anything  that  would  appear  to  be  critical 
in  any  way  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  Captain,  the  only  people  you 
do  criticize  are  the  people  in  Alaska  whom,  you  say,  are  clamoring  for 
a  diwy. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  believe,  Judge,  it  is  right  to  tax  a  fishery  which 
in  every  country  in  the  world  is  encouraged  by  the  government  and 
in  every  State  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  where  all  the  tax  goes 
back  to  the  fisheries,  to  tax  those  fisheries  for  the  internal  improve- 
ments. I  am  quite  sure  if  the  mining  interests  of  Alaska  were  taxed 
to  buUd  up  the  fisheries  there  would  be  a  howl  that  would  be  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the-  other. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  realize  that  the  mining  interests  go  in  there 
and  build  homes  and  roads  and  churches  and  things  of  that  kind,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  exactly.  Do  you  think  the  people  up  in  Alaska 
generaUy  go  there  to  become  permanent  residents  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it — all  except  fisheries. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  fishermen  are  beginning  to  do  it  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  the  people  in  Alaska.  I  have  known  some 
men  whom  I  would  count  upon  as  being  permanent  residents,  but 
the  impression  I  gained  from  most  of  them  was  that  they  were  ther6 
to  make  what  they  could,  and  when  they  did  make  what  thev  could 
they  would  leave  the  country.  They  are  not  permanent  residents  in 
the  same  way  that  Senator  Jones,  for  instance,  lives  in  his  community 
or  I  Uve  in  in  some  other  community  in  the  States.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  country  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  very  hospitable  country. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  acquainted 
with? 

Mr.  MosER.  Most  of  my  experience  has  been  along  the  sea  coast. 

.  Mr.   WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  do  know  that  Juneau,  Ketchikan, 

Cordova,  and  other  towns  are  there  from  year  to  year,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  hot  growing  very  rapidly,  though.  How 
much  have  you  increased  in  population  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  white  population  in  Alaska  increased  some- 
thing over  6,000  according  to  the  last  census. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  find,  according  to  the  census,  that  the  population  of 
Alaska  has  only  increased  something  like  800  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true.  There  was  a  loss  of  Indians  and 
Chinamen  of  something  hke  6,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  there  not  a  decrease  in  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all.  That  is  in  the  territory.  That  is 
in  the  10  years.  And,  again,  I  think  there  will  not  be  much  increase 
in  the  territory  at  all  until  matters  of  this  kind  are  equitably  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  tax  the  fisheries  for  the 
internal  improvements  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do;  just  the  same  as  you  tax  a  man  who 
comes  in  there  and  builds  a  store.  I  think  you  people  ought  to  pay 
your  share.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  take  the  tax  and  have  it  turned  into  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  let  the  General  Government  make  other  ap- 
propriations for  specified  purposes;  for  internal  improvements  and 
things  of  that  kina. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  as  I  object  to  that,  just  so  you 
pay  your  share. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  it  is  now,  however,  it  is  not  done  by  special  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  company  has  something  like  $6,000,000^ 
Bo  you  say,  invested  in  property  there,  and  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
at  all  on  that  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  have  not  $6,000,000  of  property  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  statement  shows  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  quite  a  Uttle  invested  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  property  have  vou  in  Alaska,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  properties  m  the  State  of  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia, amount  to,  m  round  numbers,  $1,000,000.  in  Alaska  can- 
neries, $3,100,000;  Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000;  Alaska  hatchery, 
$300,000.     That  makes  $3,400,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes  on  that  all,  do 
you,  Captain  ? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  No;  we  do  not;  but  we  do  pay  heavily  in  other  ways 
in  our  taxes. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAH.  You  get- rebates  for  more  than  half  of  that,  do 
you  not  ?. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  get  anything  out  of  that. 

Mr.  WiOKESBSHAM.  Alaska  does  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  there  along  the  coast.  Do  you  know  of  a  schoolhouse  that 
has  ever  been  built  in  Alaska  out  of  all  the  fish  that  has  ever  been 
taken  there  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  comes  out  of  the  Alaska  fund,  you  know.  A  portion 
of  the  Alaska  fund  is  utilized  for  schools. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs;  but  there  is  little  of  that. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  forget  what  the  percentage  is,  but  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  think  none  of  it  now.  I  think  the  appropri- 
ations are  cAtirely  from  the  general  fund  for  that  purpose  now.  The 
point  that  I  make  is  this.  Captain:  That  you  people  do  not  pay  any- 
thing, out  of  the  big  amount  of  money  that  you  take  out  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  support  of  the  Territory  or  the  Government  there.  You 
pay  practically  nothiQg.  What  amount  did  you  pay  in  taxes  over 
your  rebate  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Let  me  say  we  paid  in  1910  a  Federal  corporation  tax 
of  $6,550. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  In  1910. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  paid  California  State  and  county  taxes,  vessels, 

,550;    other  taxes,  $6,300.     In  the  State  of  Wasnington  we  paid 

,600;  in  Alaska  salmon,  $37,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  $37,000  after  the  rebates  are  deducted  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  tax  where  it  is  actually  a 
rebate.  That  is  just  the  same  as  no  tax  at  all.  So  what  did  you 
actually  pay  in  taxes  in  Alaska  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Senator,  is  not  that  the  same  as  if  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries bought  those  eggs  from  us  at  a  certain  price  ?  That  is,  the  fry. 
Thev  value  the  fry  at  a  certain  figure;  say,  40  cents  a  thousand  fry. 

The  Chaibman.  No ;  I  do  not  tmnk  so,  Captain.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  they  value  it  at.  The  question  is  what  do  you 
pay  in  taxes.  If  you  paid  $32,000  with  one  hand  and  took  it  back 
with  the  other 

Mr.  MosEB.  But  it  cost  us  that  to  produce  the  fry. 

The  Chaibman.  The  question  is  whether  you  were  doing  it  or  not. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  tax  do  you  pay  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  think,  Senator,  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  then  we  will  deduce 
whatever  may  be  necessary.  Of  course,  I  understand  you  built  your 
hatcheries  and  ran  them.  I  also  understand  that  you  put  your 
hatcheries  in  and  run  them  before  this  tax  was  exacted  from  you.  So 
I  am  going  to  assume,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  you  had  your 
hatcheries  and  ran  them,  and  the  tax  was  independent  of  the  fact  that 
you  had  canneries  there.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  taxes  you 
paid  over  and  above  any  rebates  you  got  by  reason  of  this  provision 
of  the  law  that  gives  rebates  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  That  is  as  applied  to  his  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  applied  to  his  company. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  paid  $32,060  in  1910;  that  is,  taking  the  rebate 
out. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  after  the  rebate  is  deducted  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  After  the  rebate  is  deducted. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  what  did  you  pay  that  on  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
how  much  you  paid  out  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  You  mean  what  was  that  paid  on  ? 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  tax  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  was  paid  on  the  Federal  corporation  tax,  the 
California  State  and  county  tax 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  want  the  California  tax.  I  want  the 
Alaska  tax.  I  do  not.  care  about  your  California  or  Washington 
taxes  or  your  Federal  corporation  tax. 

Mr.  MosEE.  You  would  not  take  that  in  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  the  Alaska  taxes,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Then  you  want  the  amount  of  the  diflFerence  between 
the  rebate  and  the  4  cents  per  case  tax  ? 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  MosEB.  $6,360. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Can  you  give  us  the  value  of  that  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  For  1910? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  the  total  pack. 

Mr.  MosEB.  In  1911  we  packed  863,739  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  1911. 

Mr.  MosEB.  In  1910  we  packed  915,263  cases  in  Alaska. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  m  1910  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  was  in  1910. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  what  was  it  for  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Eight  himdred  and  sixty-three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nme  in  1911. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  would  be  something  like  $4,000,000 ;  three 
and  a  half  or  four  million  dollars. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  I  can  rive  you  that.  I  had  that  up  once 
before — the  1910  pack.  No;  mat  was  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  for 
the  1910  pack. 

I  have  not  got  that  segregated.  To  work  that  up  would  require 
the  net  price  to  us  of  all  the  different  species  and  also  the  number  of 
the  different  species  of  salmon  which  we  packed,-  and  I  have  not  got 
that  data.  I  can  give  you  the  number  only;  but  I  could  work  up 
the  rest  of  it  because  I  have  the  price. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  you  could  work  it  up  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  could  take  the  1910  pack,  for  instance,  and  take  the 

Erice  received  for  each  grade,  and  I  can  give  you  that.     I  think  I 
ave  data  enough  here.     It  would  take  some  little  time  to  do  it,  but 
I  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  like  to  have  at  least  the  aggregate  sum 
you  received  for  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  that.  I  have  the  number  of 
cases  for  1910  for  each  grade,  and  I  have  the  price  received  for  each 
grade;  so  I  can  tell  you  very  nearly  what  it  amounts  to,  but  it  would 
take  some  little  time. 
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The  Chaibi^n.  You  can  figure  that  out  before  our  next  meetmg. 
So  jou  paid  in  1910  S36;610.52.  Do  you  know  what  your  rebate 
was  in  1910 1 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  He  paid  how  much.  Senator  ? 

The  Chairman.  $36,610.52. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  I  put  it  $37,000. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  How  much  was  the  rebate? 

Mr.  MosEB.  $30,640  was  the  amount  of  rebate. 

ilr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  That  would  leave  how  much  paid  in  cash  now  ? 

Mr.  MosBB.  About  $6,000. 

TheOHAiBMAX.  $5,970.52. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  And  according  to  this  statement  your  profits  for 
that  year  were — do  you  know  how  much  it  was  in  1910? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  profits  in  1910  were  for  the  Alaska  pack  $454,011. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Here  is  1909  I  have  here,  but  not  1910.  Your 
profits  in  1909,  as  shown  by  your  statement,  were  $779,728  69. 

Mr.  MosEB.  For  1909,  yes;  that  was  the  most  profitable  year  the 
association  has  ever  had,  and  that  includes  a  big  year  on  the  Sound. 
The  profit  for  the  Alaska  pack  in  1909  was  $492,955. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  statement  of  profits  includes  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  that  includes  Puget  Sound. 

Profits  for  the  year  1910  were  $517,009,  including  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  give  the  1911. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  1911,  $631,838.55.  Of  course  I  do  not  concede 
that  these  statements  are  correct,  but  that  is  according  to  their  report. 
I  think  there  will  be  considerable  additions  to  be  made  to  those  state- 
ments of  profit  in  their  report,  but  I  will  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  later  on. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.  Now,  this  4-cent  tax  is  all  the  tax  you 
pay  in  Alaska,  is  it  not.  Captain? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  is  all  tne  Alaska  tax  we  pay;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  tax  on  any  of  your  buildings  where 
they  are  located,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  That  makes  that  clear,  then. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Not  unless  they  are  in  an  incorporated  town. 

A£r.  Bbowne.  I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  up  there  is  taxed. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  They  are  not  taxed  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  None  of  your  property  is  inside  of  an  incorporated 
town,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  call  this  to  your  atten- 
tion: The  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  is  greater  than  that  paid  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  I  think  the  increase  to  4  cents  per  case  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  paying  local  taxes — taxes  on  the  prop- 
erties.    Was  that  all  on  that  line  ?    Shall  I  proceed  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  you  may  go  on  now. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  would  say  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  tax 
clause  that  I  notice  that  the  Yukon  River  is  excepted  from  taxation 
of  traps.  I  thought  I  would  ask  whether  there  was  any  reason  for 
excepting  the  Yukon  River. 

Ilie  Chaibman.  Dr.  Evermann,  will  you  explain  that  ? 
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Dr.  EvBEMANN.  Our  principal  object  was  to  encourage  the  fishing 
in  the  Yukon  River.  The  fisheries  there  have  not  been  developed 
yet,  and  no  one  knows  just  what  the  possibiUties  are  on  the  Yukon 
Kiver.  "^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of  the 
fish  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANi^.  The  red  salmon  and  the  king  salmon  we  know 
both  run  up  the  Yukon  River. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  up  the  Yukon  River  in  considerable 
numbers? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  what  numbers  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  wiU  permit  me,  I  thiuk  there  is  a  very 
limited  run  of  fish  in  the  Yukon  River. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Commercial  fishing  in  the  Yukon  has  not  been 
developed  as  yet. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  The  Indians  catch  no  fish  at  all  some  seasons^ 
and  generally  very  few.  It  is  a  very  poor  salmon  stream  apparently, 
but,  as  the  doctor  says,  there  has  been  no  careful  systematic  effort 
made  up  there  by  good  fishermen  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  MOSER.  We  have  made  an  examination  around  the  delta  of 
the  Yukon  and  found  that  conditions  there,  so  far  as  the  fishes  were 
concerned,  were  probably  not  as  encouraging  as  they  mi^ht  be. 
Questions  of  transportation  and  holding  men  for  a  long  period  are 
mfficult  to  overcome.  You  can  not  get  your  people  in  there  in  the 
spring  early  enough  to  make  the  cans  and  do  the  spring  work,  and 
other  adverse  conditions  would  not  make  it  a  profitable  venture. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  hatcheries  and  hatchery 
rebates,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  few  words  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Alaska 
salmon  hatcheries  may  be  pertinent  and  paraphrase  my  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

As  early  as  1891  a  hatchery  was  built  and  operated  by  the  Karluk 
River  fisheries  on  Kadiak  Island  about  1  mile  below  our  present 
hatchery.  Two  million  eggs  were  taken  out,  but  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  crude  appliances,  and  lack  of  experience  only  about  500,000 
fry  were  hatched.  This  hatchery  was  then  abandoned.  In  1896  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  replenish- 
ing the  waters,  built  a  hatchery  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lagoon  at 
the  mouth  of  Karluk  River,  which  was  operated  that  year  and  every 

?ear  to  date,  and  has  been  a  pronounced  success  from  the  beginning, 
he  capacity  of  the  hatchery  when  first  buUt  was  about  20,000,000 
eggs;  it  was  later  enlarged,  and  in  1903,  under  the  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  second  hatchery  buUding  was  constructed, 
making  a  total  capacity  of  about  55,000,000  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  What  requirements  did  that  comply  with,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Federal  Government,  as  I  shall  refer  to  the  differ- 
ent circulars  that  were  issued,  as  I  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  were  orders  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  at  that  time  had  control  of  the  inspection  of  fisheries  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  complete  description  of  this  hatchery  with  photos 
and  plans  as  originally  constructed  and  to  1900  is  shown  m  the 
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Bureau  of  Fisheries  publication  Alaska  Salmon  and  Salmon  Fisheries, 
1899,  pages  155-157,  and  Alaska  Salmon  Investigation  in  1900  and 
1901,  pages  331-348. 

In  1900,  in  obedience  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  57,  dated  May  2,  1900), 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  selected  a  site  for  a  hatchery  in 
southeastern  Alaska  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Naha  Lake  system 
about  8  miles  from  Loring  on  Revillagigedo  Island.  That  winter 
we  engaged  natives  to  transport  lumber  for  troughs,  floors,  etc.,  over 
the  ice  and  paid  them  $75  per  1,000  feet  for  the  transportation.  The 
hatchery  and  living  quarters  were  constructed  from  logs  cut  from  the 

•ound.  This  hatchery  was  operated  in  1901  and  every  year  to  date. 
Ln  1902  this  hatchery  was  enlarged.  In  1903  and  1904  a  second 
hatchery  building  was  constructed  and  operated  the  latter  year. 
The  original  hatchery  building  is  242  by  24  feet  and  the  new  one  287 
by  32  feet,  this  latter  built  up  soUdly  of  sawed  timbers  10  by  12  inches 
laid  on  a  solid  crosswise  foundation  of  12  by  12  inches  by  4  feet.  The 
combined  capacity  of  the  two  buildings  is  about  110,000,000  eggs. 

If  you  please,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  you  photographs  or  our 
hatcheries.  So  much  has  been  said  about  these  private  hatcheries 
that  I  think  probably  you  would  get  a  better  idea  of  them  by  looking 
at  some  of  these  photographs. 

This  is  the  lake  here ;  and  this  is  the  river  that  contains  the  natural 
spawning  ground ;  and  these  are  the  hatchery  buildings  and  different 
outbuildings.  These  are  details.  You  will  notice  for  instance  here 
the  river  bank,  how  it  is  cribbed  up  for  a  thousand  feet  with  heavy 
12  by  12  sawed  timbers  to  hold  tne  banks  back,  the  river  making 
encroachments  on  the  bank  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  that  in  to  save 
the  banks  from  the  encroachments  of  the  river. 

This  is  the  original  hatchery  building,  log  construction,  built  in 
1900  and  1901.  That  was  enlarged  and  added  to.  In  1904  this 
building  was  constructed.  That  is  the  boiler  house  there.  There  is 
one  building  in  course  of  construction.  This  is  the  mess  house.  I 
think  it  is  the  finest  log  construction  in  the  country  anywhere.  This 
shows  the  nursery  ponds;  two  nursery  ponds  in  which  the  fry  are 
kept  after  coming  from  the  hatchery.  These  are  other  details  of 
construction.  Here  is  a  better  picture  of  the  hatchery  site.  Down 
on  the  hill  we  have  the  old  hatchery  building.  That  is  the  new 
building  which  contains  the  boiler  house.  Here  is  the  sawmill  and 
this  is  the  flume  that  operates  the  dynamo  and  the  mills  and  so  on, 
And  this  is  the  mess  house  and  bunk  house  and  so  on.  That  was  the 
house  that  was  built  by  private  party  up  there.  This  shows  the 
front  of  the  new  hatchery  building.  This  shows  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  buildings.  This  shows  the  stream  at  the  mouth  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake. 

This  is  a  sawmill.  That  shows  one  house  that  is  built  along  the 
river.  You  see  we  are  obliged  to  build  roads  in  there,  tramways,  and 
provide  transportation  across  the  lake.  This  is  simply  a  rest  house 
where  we  can  get  our  material  under  transportation.  We  have 
planted  a  number  of  potatoes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ilow  do  the  potatoes  grow  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  grow  very  well  there. 

This  is  one  of  our  main  places  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  have  to  transport  over  a  number  of  lakes  ? 
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Dr.  EvBEMANN.  Our  principal  object  ■       ^^^  ^^we  have  tram- 
in  the  Yukon  River.    The  fisher-       ^^^J^""^ 
yet,  and  no  one  knows  just  ^'  ^**^^^ni*d- 

River,  r^i^a-  *  '^^^'™  by  mules. 

The  Chairman.  V  i(i^'*--;^^3^HuleB  from  the  hatchery 

fishthere*  ,   ■'r«'';»^'*^ 

Dr.  EvERMANy  '     .''^'J^'^'^       joea^S  ^i  miles.     We  call  it 

both  run  up  thr         -;  ^■'^'  z^-"      ^,^  '^ 

The  Chaibj  •  >J|r    >«^'**         again.    This  is  the  bunk  house  in 

numbers  ?  */  '^  '        b^^^as  i^^  ""^^^  *'^  ^^  upper  lake. 

Dr.  EvBF  ',r  "'^    «^'^'^r»*'*f/r'arge!y  the  same  group  of  build- 

Mr.  Wir  .  --^<.V'"^i***^ 

limited  r  J^ '^ i'^'"!"'      ji  ^oped   together.     These    buildings 

develo^  -,  *^l^fil  '^''",' ■,<■"'  ''"are  »"  '"^S  construction — wood  buildings  ? 

Mr  '^'.w^*^^/;,,    'I'jj  OToden   buildings.     That   is  the   &8t 

and  ,«^»!IiVi**'j-/„.i    "'   ■'  gf^t  picture  we  haxi.    The  first  hatcheiy 

but  *>.■•■";;;;.  ,;,.<( '-y'J^OO  and  1901.    This  shows  the  fish.     This 

"""  h^tfi^^tbc  '"ll^'^fa  coming  out  of  the  water.    These  are  smaller 

,  B**  *"i^s*/'"'"'     me  of  t-^^  aahnon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 

'  Jet"'^'  Wliot  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 

J-  u/**" '  So  I  Ji"^S®  *'b**'  *^08e  falls,  probably — they  come  in 
•''wr,  A*"?*^!,'  i  suppose  the  highest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
jfrfere"' '" 

■ /^*-       riiMAN.  Take  that  jump  there  for  mstance  [indicating]. 
"  Tho  ^**BB,  1  do  riot  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  length. 
yr  ***^t  a  good  idea  from  that  picture.     What  do  you  call  the 
y'oo  *"*?  ^ckeye.  Doctor — usually  20  inches  t 

'*'5f*^'*PvSB*'*'^'''  ^ig^*^^^  **'  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches.  ^^  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  come 
f  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  falls  but  they  will 
""'IM  w«"  "P  "^^  *^^  '^"^  *"*^  ''^^^  '"*  *'*®  impetus  they  have  re- 
^^  they  swim  up. 

Mr.  BoffER.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the  ' 

fills  ai*  obUterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way.  ' 

jfr.  MosER.  What  falls  are  those?  I 

jfr.  BowEH.  Thephotograph  looks  like  Dorr  Falls.  | 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that  i 

rJiott^aph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumping  up  there. 

nir.  MosER.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  being  so  high  as  to  rise  to  the  ' 

top  of  the  Dorr  Falls.  I 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower  ] 

falls  with  fishermen  and  nets.  i 

Mr.  MosEH.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls ! 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 
Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below?     Are  I 

you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake?  j 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide.  I 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 
Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — ^the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  haul  logs  over  that  tramway  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  appear  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are.     This  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  Chawmas,  You  do  not  use  this  timoer  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  the  second  building  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  split 
f  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauhcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  It 
is  is  all  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  tnere,  ana  vegetables, 
and  things  hke  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  aroimd  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  wim  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  fine  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  off.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  troughs  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  JKarluk.  We  have  a  second 
building  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Mp.  Browne.  Was  that  there  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  We  transport  over  three  lakes  and  then  we  have  tram- 
ways over  the  ridges  intervening. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Something  like  a  loggmg  road. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Regular  tramways  with  cars^  (&awn  by  mules. 

Mr.  BowEB.  The  total  distance  is  about  7  miles  from  the  hatchery 
to  salt  water. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  should  say  roughly  speaking  7^  miles.  We  call  it 
8  miles. 

These  are  some  of  the  buildings  again.  This  is  the  bunk  house  in 
course  of  construction.    This  shows  the  crew  on  an  upper  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Thcsc  are  very  largely  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  are  all  grouped  together.  These  buildings 
occupy  possibly  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  They  are  all  log  construction — ^wood  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  are  all  wooden  buildings.  That  is  the  fist 
hatchery  built;  that  is  the  first  picture  we  had.  The  first  hatchery- 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901.  This  shows  the  fish.  This 
shows  the  salmon  that  is  coming  out  of  the  water.  These  are  smaller 
details.  Here  are  some  of  the  salmon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 
falls. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 
dicular? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  I  judge  that  those  falls,  probably — they  come  in 
different  jumps.  I  suppose  the  highest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
6  feet. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  that  jump  there  for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  length. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  irom  that  picture.  What  do  you  call  the 
length  of  a  sockeye,  Doctor — usually  20  inches  ? 

Dr.  Evebmann.  Eighteen  to  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches. 

Mr.  MosEB.  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  come 
out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  falls  but  they  will 
strike  well  up  on  the  falls  and  then  with  the  impetus  they  have  re- 
ceived they  swim  up. 

Mr.  BowEB.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the 
falls  are  obliterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MosEB.  What  falls  are  those? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Thephotograph  looks  like  Dorr  Falls. 

The  Chaibman.  Tiie  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that 
photOCTaph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumpiag  up  there. 

Mr.  MOSEB.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  behig  so  high  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  BowEB.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower 
falls  with  fishermen  and  nets. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below  ?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 

Mr.  Bbowne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosBB.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — ^the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  Do  you  haul  logs  over  that  tramway? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  appear  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are.     This  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  this  tirnber  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  the  second  building  at  tne  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  split 
r  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauHcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  it 
is  is  all  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  tnere,  and  vegetables, 
and  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  around  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  wiui  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  line  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  oflF.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  troughs  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  Karluk.  We  have  a  second 
building  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  there  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  We  transport  over  three  lakes  and  then  we  have  tram- 
ways over  the  ridges  intervening. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  Something  like  a  logging  road. 

Mr.  MosER.  Regular  tramways  with  cars,  (&awn  by  mules. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  distance  is  about  7  miles  from  the  hatchery 
to  salt  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  roughly  speaking  7i  miles.  We  call  it 
8  miles. 

These  are  some  of  the  buildings  again.  This  is  the  bunk  house  in 
course  of  construction.    This  shows  the  crew  on  an  upper  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thcsc  are  very  largely  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  grouped  together.  These  buildings 
occupy  possibly  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  all  log  construction — ^wood  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  wooden  buildings.  That  is  the  wr&t 
hatchery  built;  that  is  the  first  picture  we  had.  The  first  hatcheiy 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901.  This  shows  the  fish.  This 
shows  the  salmon  that  is  coming  out  of  the  water.  These  are  smaller 
details.  Here  are  some  of  the  salmon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 
falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 
dicular? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  I  judge  that  those  falls,  probably — they  come  in 
different  jumps.  I  suppose  the  highest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  jump  there  for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  length. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  from  that  picture.  What  do  you  call  the 
length  of  a  sockeye,  Doctor — ^usually  20  inches  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Eighteen  to  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  come 
out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  falls  but  they  will 
strike  well  up  on  the  falls  and  then  with  the  impetus  they  have  re- 
ceived they  swim  up. 

Mr.  Bower.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the 
falls  are  obliterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  falls  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Thephotograph  looks  Uke  Dorr  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that 
photograph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumping  up  there. 

Mr.  MOSER.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  being  so  high  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower 
falls  with  fishermen  and  nets. 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below  ?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosBB.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — ^the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  Do  jou  haul  loffs  over  that  tramway? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  appear  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  are.     This  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  this  tirnber  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  is  the  second  building  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  spht 
r  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauHcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  It 
is  is  all  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  tnere,  and  vegetables, 
and  things  like  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  around  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chaibman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  wiui  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  fine  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  oflF.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  trou^is  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  Karluk.  We  have  a  second 
building  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  there  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  over  three  lakes  and  then  we  have  tram- 
ways over  the  ridges  intervening. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Something  like  a  logging  road. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Regular  tramwajrs  with  cars,  (&awn  by  mules. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  distance  is  about  7  miles  from  the  hatchery 
to  salt  water. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  should  say  roughly  speaking  7i  miles.  We  call  it 
8  miles. 

These  are  some  of  the  buildings  again.  This  is  the  bunk  house  in 
course  of  construction.    This  shows  the  crew  on  an  upper  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Theso  are  very  largely  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  They  are  all  grouped  together.  These  buildings 
occupy  possibly  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  all  log  construction — ^wood  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  They  are  all  wooden  buildings.  That  is  the  mst 
hatchery  built;  that  is  the  first  picture  we  had.  The  first  hatcheiy 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901.  This  shows  the  fish.  This 
shows  the  salmon  that  is  coming  out  of  the  water.  These  are  smaller 
details.  Here  are  some  of  the  salmon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 
falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 
dicular ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No.  I  judge  that  those  falls,  probably — they  come  in 
different  jumps.  I  suppose  the  h^hest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  jump  there  for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  length. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  from  that  picture.  What  do  you  call  the 
length  of  a  sockeye,  Doctor — ^usually  20  inches  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Eighteen  to  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  conae 
out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  falls  but  they  will 
strike  well  up  on  the  falls  and  then  with  the  impetus  they  have  re- 
ceived they  swim  up. 

Mr.  Bower.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the 
falls  are  obUterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  falls  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Thephotograph  looks  Uke  Dorr  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that 
photograph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumping  up  there. 

Mr.  MOSER.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  being  so  high  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower 
falls  with  fishermen  and  nets. 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake^  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — ^the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiOKEESHAM.  Do  you  haul  logs  over  that  tramway  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  ftPP^a']'  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are.     This  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  this  timber  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  the  second  building  at  tne  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  split 
r  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauHcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  It 
is  is  all  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  tnere,  and  vegetables, 
and  things  Uke  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  around  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  wiui  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  line  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  off.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  troughs  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  Karluk.  We  have  a  second 
building  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  there  in  1897 1 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  over  three  lakes  and  then  we  have  tram- 
ways over  the  ridges  intervening. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  Something  like  a  logging  road. 

Mr.  MosER.  Regular  tramways  with  cars,  (&awn  by  mules. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  distance  is  about  7  miles  from  the  hatchery 
to  salt  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  roughly  speaking  7^  miles.  We  call  it 
8  miles. 

These  are  some  of  the  buildings  again.  This  is  the  bunk  house  in 
course  of  construction.    This  shows  the  crew  on  an  upper  lake. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Thcsc  are  very  largely  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  grouped  together.  These  buildings 
occupy  possibly  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  all  log  construction — ^wood  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  wooden  buildings.  That  is  the  wrst 
hatchery  built;  that  is  the  first  picture  we  hail.  The  first  hatchery- 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901.  This  shows  the  fish.  This 
shows  the  salmon  that  is  coming  out  of  the  water.  These  are  smaller 
details.  Here  are  some  of  the  salmon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 
falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 
dicular ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  I  judge  that  those  falls,  probably — they  come  in 
different  jumps.  I  suppose  the  highest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  jump  there  for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  length. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  from  that  picture.  What  do  you  call  the 
length  of  a  sockeye,  Doctor — ^usually  20  inches  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Eighteen  to  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  come 
out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  f aUs  but  they  will 
strike  well  up  on  the  falls  and  then  with  the  impetus  they  have  re- 
ceived they  swim  up. 

Mr.  Bower.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the 
falls  are  obUterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  falls  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Thephotograph  looks  Uke  Dorr  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that 
photograph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumping  up  there. 

Mr.  MOSER.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  being  so  high  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower 
falls  with  fishermen  and  nets. 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Moser.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowBB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Do  you  haul  logs  over  that  tramway  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  appear  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  are.     This  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  this  timber  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  is  the  second  building  at  tne  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  split 
.•  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauhcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  It 
is  is  all  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  tnere,  and  vegetables, 
and  things  like  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  around  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chaibman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  witn  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  line  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  oflF.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  troughs  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  Karluk.  We  have  a  second 
building  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Afr.  Bbowne.  Was  that  there  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 
Mr.  MOSEB.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Webb.  There  never  was  a  law  compelling  them  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  general  effect  was  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MosEB.  These  are  hatchery  details^  showing  the  method  of 
taking  the  fish  and  the  spawning  crew. 

My  pictures  of  Karluk  are  not  so  complete  and  so  full  as  they 
might  be.  This  shows  the  new.  hatchery  ouilt  at  Karluk,  and  does 
not  give  a  very  good  view  of  it.  These  are  interiors  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery.  These  are  filters.  That  gives  a  view  of  the  two  buildings 
at  Karluk. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  mountain  in  the  distance  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  just  a  high  hill.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
name.  There  are  so  many  of  these  mountains  around  there,  and 
these  hills,  that  they  do  not  name  them  all.  That  is  the  old  hatchery 
building  again;  that  is  the  old  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  How  cold  does  it  get  at  that  Karluk  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  have  the  extremes  of  cold  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  ever  gets  to  zero  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  get  near  the  sea;  take  Sitka  for  example; 
the  mean  temperature  at  Sitka,  I  understand,  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Washington;  out  you  get  back  to  Juneau,  where  you  are  farther  in 
the  interior,  and  you  get  into  the  colder  regions. 

There  is  one  of  the  canneries  with  a  cannery  ship  at  the  wharf. 
This  is  in  southeast  Alaska,  at  Loring,  and  shows  one  of  our  large 
vessels  alongside  the  cannery  wharf.  This  shows  one  of  our  vessels 
in  the  ice.  This  shows  one  of  our  canneries,  and  shows  our  methods 
of  construction. 

There  is  the  Karluk  hatchery.  It  is  a  better  picture.  You  see 
the  water  comes  down  here  and  enters  the  upper  end  there  and  is 
filtered.  From  there  it  flows  down  through  the  troughs,  and  so  on. 
We  are  obliged  here  to  have  ripening  ponds. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Captain,  that  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  your 
hatcheries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  talking  about  traps  the  other  day.  There 
is  a  picture  of  traps  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  helped  to  unload 
some  of  them  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  seen  the  fish  in  the  fish  house  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  you  take  up  later  in  your  statement, 
Captain,  the  capacity  of  your  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  all  that  here.  Senator. 

Also,  if  you  care  to  look  at  ifc,  I  have  blue  prints  showuig  the  plans 
of  the  hatcheries  and  the  floor  space  they  occupy. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  through  some  of  the  hatcheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain  some  questions 
about  Karluk  before  he  gets  away  from  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Karluk  hatchery, 
Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  I  have  known  the  hatchery  ever  since  it  was  built. 
I  was  there  in  1896  and  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  noticc  you  said  it  had  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  been  successful,  in  our  estimation. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  has  been  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
catch  of  salmon  there  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  catch  of  salmon  there  at  Karluk  has  not  increased 
any. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Has  it  not  gradually  decreased  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  decreased  m  the  last  few  years.  We  have  had 
fewer  fish  than  during  the  previous  years,  but  we  think  a  stream  in 
Alaska  may  fail  for  many  causes.  We  expect  a  full  pack  this  year^ 
of  course  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  materialize  or  not,  but  we  are 
looking  for  a  big  catch  at  Karluk  this  year. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  in  addition,  the  stream  at  Chignik,  about  100 
miles  away,  that  under  a  condition  where  the  stream  was  blocked  by 
two  barricades,  so  that  all  the  fish  that  came  there  were  taken  before 
there  was  any  law  regulating  the  matter  and  which  at  that  time  pro- 
duced for  three  canneries  located  there  60,000  cases,  at  the  present 
time  we  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  from  that  stream  140,000  cases. 
We  believe  that  that  stream  has  been  largely  improved  by  our  Karluk 
hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  Karluk  stream  has  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Russians  came 
there  120  years  ago,  that  was  the  great  salmon  stream  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  history  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  stream.  My  knowledge 
of  the  stream  goes  back  to  1882.  The  Russians  built  dams  across 
all  those  salmon  streams  to  conduct  their  fishing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  Karluk  River  has  been  a  very  great 
salmon  stream. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  always  has  been. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  always  has  been  a  great  salmon  stream  until 
late  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  now  it  is  decreasing.  How  many  can- 
neries have  moved  away  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  canneries  that  are  fi.^hing  there  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  were  formerly  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  five  on  the  spit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  movea  away? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  not  moved  away.  They  all  came  in  under 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association — all  of  those  canneries  on  the  spit. 
It  has  been  found  cheaper  to  operate  one  or  two  large  canneries  than 
to  run  several  small  ones. 

Mr.  WiCKEiiSHAM.  But  the  total  output  has  decreased. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  output  has  decreased  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
salmon  streams  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MoSER.  That  is  a  large  salmon  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  practically  depleted  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  should  not  acknowledge  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  output  there  now  compare  with  what 
it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  only.  We  now  take  about 
100,000  to  125,000  cases.  We  have  taken  from  175,000  to  180,000 
cases  in  earlier  years. 
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The  Chaibman.  When  the  five  caimeries  were  operating,  what  was 
the  output  i 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  that  data  or  not.  Yes ; 
I  have  it,  too.  Is  there  one  year  you  would  like  to  refer  to,  Judge,  at 
Karluk? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  like  to  know,  one  of  the  big  years,  when, 
the  five  canneries  were  running,  how  much  they  all  took  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  there  were  four  canneries.  We  will  take  1889  or 
1890.     Those  were  big  vears. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosER.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  cases — that  is, 
five  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  214,000  cases  in  1889.  Now  you  take 
about  one-half  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  said  100,000  or  125,000.  That  does  not  count 
what  the  Northwestern  get.  The  Northwestern  get  about  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  cases  out  flbiere,  too. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  bav? 

Mr.  MosER.  From  the  Karluk  fishing;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  used  to  have  a  big  seine  there  run  with 
donkey  engmes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  we  do  that  yet;  we  haul  our  seines  with  donkey 
engines. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  seems  to  me  I  saw  a  haul  there  once  of  60,000 
fish  in  the  seine.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  largest  seine  haul  I  have  ever  seen  on  Karluk  was 
estimated  at  30,000  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  may  have  had  the  amount  you  mention.  I 
have  been  there  at  different  times  and  that  was  estimated  as  being 
the  largest  at  any  time  I  visited  the  place. 

Now  I  have  not  got  the  data  exact  for  the  late  vears.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Dorr  has  some  data  in  regard  to  the  Karluk  catch  for  1907 
and  1908  and  along  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  a  general  recollection,  but  I  can  not  give  you 
the  exact  figures  from  memory. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  that  with  the  pack  of  the  Northwestern 
Co.  we  must  be  taking  from  that  place  150,000  or  160,000  cases  at  the 
present  time,  or  pretty  close  to  tnat;  but  we  are  not  taking  as  many 
from  there  as  we  formerly  did. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  fry  are  you  releasing  a  year  from  that 
hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  35,000,000  fry. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  releasing  that  many  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly.  At  the  Karluk  hatchery 
we  commenced  liberating  fry  in  1896  and  1897.  In  1897  we  liber- 
ated 2,500,000  frv;  the  following  year,  6,000,000;  then  7,000,000 
then  7,000,000;  then  15,000,000;  then  28,000,000;  then  17,000,000 
then  22,000,000;  then  33,000,000;  then  28,000,000;  then  36,000,000 
then  43,000,000;   then  36,000,000;  then  40,000,000;  then  37,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  last  few  years  you  have  been  running 
over  30,000,000  fry  released  each  year. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  We  have  been  running  over  30,000;000  fry  since  1906. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  have  been  taking  out  in  fish  only  two  or 
three  millon  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  or  three  milUon  fish;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Per  year? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  fiish  run  about  13  to  the  case. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  have  counted  16  to  the  case.  With  214,000 
cases,  that  would  be  3,210,000  fish  which  you  have  been  taking  out. 
That  would  be  a  maximum  only  of  about  one-tenth  of  what  you  have 
been  putting  in;  so  that  the  nsh  you  have  been  releasing  must  be 
going  someT^ere  else. 

Mr.  MosEB.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  streams  of  the  surrounding  district  are  benefiting  by  it. 
Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  that.  We  have  in  releasmg  fish 
from  the  Fortmann  hatchery  in  la^e  numbers  per  year  averaged 
larger  numbers  than  we  have  at  the  Karluk  hatchery.  We  have  not 
there  yet  had  any  decided  returns  until  this  year. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  You  mean  last  year.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Last  year;  yes.  But  the  streams  in  northern  British 
Columbia  have  improved  vastly,  so  much  so  that  the  Skeena  River 
has  about  doubled  its  pack.  Those  streams  are  nearer  the  main 
entrance  points  through  which  the  fish  pass  than  our  hatchery  is. 
Now,  let  me  give  you  another  illustration. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  They  have 
their  own  hatcheries  there,  too,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  up  there.  I  think  the  onlv  hatcheries  they  have 
in  British  Columbia  are  on  the  Frazer  River — that  is,  at  the  lower  end. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  depleted,  too,  is  it  not- — the  Frazer 
River  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  claim  so;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  idea  that  the  fish  come  back  to  the 
stream  in  which  thev  spawn  does  not  apply,  anyhow,  to  the  stream  at 
which  they  are  hatchea  in  the  hatchenes  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  think  they  return  to  the  same 
general  district,  but,  Senator,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  follow  the 
nsh  to  know  where  theygo  and  to  know  what  fish  may  return.  I  have 
always  to  refer  to  the  CSiamberlain  fish,  as  we  call  them,  marked  by 
Mr.  Cliamberlain  in  1902,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  we  know 
verr  much  about  and  from  which  we  have  had  any  definite  returns. 

The  Chaibman.  It  seems  to  me  very  certain  the  number  you  have 
released  there  greatly  exceeds  the  number  you  take  out. 

Mr.  MosEB.   I  es. 

The  Chaibmant  And  considering  the  depleted  condition,  appar- 
ently, of  the  fish  coining  in  there  now  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  fish  that  you  have  been  releasing,  it  is  evictent  that  they  have  not 
all  been  coining  back  there. 

Mr.  MosEB.  rfot  all  of  them;  no.    We  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  come  back, 
because  you  have  only  been  taking  out  at  the  highest  one-tenth  of 
what  you  have  been  putting  in. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  still  the  supply  is  smaller. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  really  do  not  expect,  in  taking  into  account  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fish  Ufe  and  all  the  enemies  they  have,  to  get  back  more 
than  1  in  10.     In  fact,  we  are  very  lucky  if  we  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  suggested  that,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant fact  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  that  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  people  with  regard  to  the  salmon  hatcheries.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  the  salrnon  hatcheries  have  not  been  successful.  I 
think  they  have.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  things  vet  in  the 
way  of  hatching  fishes  that  we  have  still  to  learn;  but  that  hatcheries 
are  successful,  I  think  we  may  draw  our  inference  in  relation  to  other 
fishes.  We  know  that  previous  to  the  eighties  we  had  no  shad  runs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  whatever.  They  have  been  taken  out  there,  and  now 
you  will  find  shad  from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other.  We  had  no 
striped  bass,  and  they  are  now  abundant. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  hatcheries  are. unsuccessful  because  on  the  particular  stream  on 
which  the  Karluk  hatchery  is  located  the  supplynas  been  depleted. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  in  1902 
marked  fish,  and  some  of  those  fish  were  taken  at  our  hatcherv  a1> 
Karluk  a  thousand  miles  away,  which  shows  the  range  over  which 
they  may  travel. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Is  your  Karluk  hatchery  at  the  same  place? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     When  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  was  there  in  1903. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  place. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  now,  the  lake  is  how  far  above  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  lake  is  about  18  miles. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Karluk  fishery  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  detailed  reports 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Formerly  they  used  to  publish  the  details 
of  the  pack  by  each  company.  Latterly  they  have  not  given  the 
names  of  the  companies,  but  nave  published  figures  with  relation  to 
the  particular  districts,  so  we  can  not  get  at  the  detailed  facts  from  the 
later  reports ;  but  they  have  those  all  on  file  in  the  oflBLce,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  much  trouble  for  these  gentlemen  to  bring  us  the 
Karluk  history,  would  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  For  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  than  to  make  a 
stab  at  it  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  the  doctor  will  do  that,  we  can  let  it  go  for 
the  present. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  the  salmon  to  the  streams  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  draw  a  lesson  from  the  time  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  shad  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  were  no  shad 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  they  were  taken  there  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Shad  were  planted  in  the  Sacramento  River  first.  Later 
some  plants  were  made  in  the  Columbia  River.  Now  shad  are 
found  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to  Karluk,  a  distance  of  several 
thousand  miles,  which  shows  the  wide  distribution  of  the  shad  that 
were  hatched  in  the  Sacramento  River.     Most  of  those  hatched  in 
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the  Sacramento  River  probably  return  to  that  stream  and  most  of 
those  hatched  in  the  Columbia  River  probably  return  to  that 
stream;  but  the  species  is  spread  now  over  a  distance  of  several 
thousand  miles,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  salmon  do 
otherwise.     I  think  they  probably  do  much  the  same  way. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Is  not  it  true,  Doctor,  that  there  are  certain 
species  of  salmon  that  go  into  particular  rivers  and  nowhere  else;  for 
instance,  the  Quiniault  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  no  evidence  of  that.  The  salmon  that 
go  into  the  Quiniault  River  are  called  Quiniault  salmon  because  they 
go  there.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  salmon  that  go  into  the 
Columbia  River,  the  blue  back  of  the  Columbia  or  the  sockeye  of  the 
Fraser. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  the  same  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  same  species. 

The  Chairman.  That  demolishes  some  of  the  stories  I  have  been 
telling  around  here,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  sorry.     It  is  doubtless  a  good  story,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  own  view  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
salmon  is  that  some  of  our  salmon  may  even  reach  the  Siberian  side 
or  the  Kamchatka  shore. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Another  word.  You  will  remember  when  Mr. 
Rutter  was  at  Karluk  in  1903  he  tagged  a  number  of  the  adult  salmon 
caught  at  the  hatchery  or  in  the  laeoon  below  the  hatchery.  Later 
some  of  those  tagged  nsh  were  caught  again  at  the  hatchery,  but  one 
of  them  was  caught  at  Alitak,  which  was  tagged  up  at  Karluk  Lake. 

Mr.  Webb.  How  far  is  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  About  90-miles. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  adult  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Those  were  adult  fish. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  coming  into  the  Karluk  River  and 
going  up  when  they  were  caught. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  never  go  back. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  shows  that  they  sometimes  do.  I  do  not 
recall  just  where  Mr.  Rutter  released  that  particular  fish,  but  my  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  in  the  lagoon. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  was  a  fish  that  he  had  taken  in  the  lagoon. 
I  think  he  tagged  several  fish  there  that  had  a  devious  course.  I  have 
forgotten  just  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Dr.  Evermann,  the  theory  now  is  that  when  the 
salmon  go  out  from  a  hatchery  they  may  spread  all  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  return  to  any  stream. 

Mr.  Evermann.  Oh,  I  would  not  put  it  so  broad  as  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  return  to  any  stream  from  the  Sacramento 
to  Siberia. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  you  are  putting  together  what  Capt.  Moser 
said  and  what  I  have  said.  The  general  principle,  I  think,  is  that  the 
salmon  wander  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  make.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  salmon  hatched  in  any  particular 
stream  do  not  all  return  to  one  particular  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  how  much  evidence  have  you  on  that 
subject  at  all? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  this  evidence  that  I  have  mentioned 
regarding  the  shad. 

Mr.  \^OKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  the  evidence  which  I  have  mentioned 
regarding  the  particular  sockeye  salmon  which  Mr.  Rutter  tagged  at 
Karluk,  and  we  have  the  still  further  and  really  more  important 
evidence  derived  from  the  fish  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  tagged  at  the 
Loring  cannery  or  hatchery  several  years  ago.  There  Jiave  been 
individuals  of  those  tagged  fish  found  m  several  diflferent  places,  but 
in  the  same  general  region. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  that  you  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  we  think  that  is  certain  knowledge;  every- 
thing else  is  guesswork. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  supposition. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  we  do  not  know.  They  may  be  or  may  not 
be.     We  certainly  know  that  the  other  is  guesswork. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  right;  I  think  that  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  should  not  the  salmon  travel  through  the  seas 
over  wide  distances  when  we  know  the  fur  seal  when  he  leaves  is 
rookery  travels  down  well  toward  the  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  then  passes  over  to  the  California  coast  and  returns  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  he  goes  right  straight  back  to  one  Uttle 
island. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  they  do  go  back  to  one  little  island.  I  have  said 
they  wander,  but  that  is  for  the  reason  that  that  is  about  the  only 
place  they  have  to  haul  out.     There  is  no  other  place  adapted  for  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  a  great  many  islands  in  that  country. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know;  but  the  fur  seal  requires  a  certain  hauling-out 
place  for  him  to  adapt  to  the  use  he  makes  of  hauling  out. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  may  make  just  one  additional  remark.  The 
sockeye  salmon,  which  is  the  most  important  salmon  of  Alaska,  con- 
stitutes a  species  of  salmon;  that  is  to  say,  any  given  individual 
among  the  sockeye  salmon  might,  so  far  as  the  structure  is  concerned, 
be  the  offspring  of  any  other  individual  of  that  group.  The  range  of 
that  species  is  from  the  Columbian  River,  or  a  little  south  of  it,  up  the 
Amencan  coast  to  Bering  Sea  and  across  to  the  Commander  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  and  down  to  northern  Japan.  You 
could  draw  a  line  around  the  region  in  which  that  fish  is  found.  Now, 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  species  means  that  there  is  mixing  of  individuals 
throughout  that  entire  area.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  individual 
on  a  stream  on  the  east  interbreeds  with  an  individual  on  the  extreme 
west,  or  that  one  on  the  extreme  south  interbreeds  with  one  in  the 
extreme  north,  but  it  will  interbreed  with  near-by  neighbors  and 
those  with  other  neighbors,  and  those  with  others,  and  there  will  be 
in  the  end  a  virtual  mixing  of  all  of  the  factors  of  the  individual  species 
so  as  to  hold  the  species  as  a  species.  If  any  one  group  of  individuals 
within  the  range  of  that  species  should  become  segregated  and  shut 
off  so  as  to  not  interbreed  with  any  other  group,  then,  in  the  course 
of  time  those  individuals  in  that  group  would  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  distinguishable  salmon — a  distinguishable  species.  Inter- 
breeding holds  the  species  true  and  prevents  the  developing  and 
fixing  of  different  characters  in  different  parts  of  the  region  covered 
by  the  species.     But  barriers  which  result  in  geographic  isolation 
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which  prevent  interbreeding  permit  the  development  and  fixing  of 
variations  which  finally  results  in  the  formation  of  new  species.  So 
that  when  we  find  a  species  extending  over  a  certain  region  we  are 
safe,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  there  has  been  and  that  there  still  is 
a  more  or  less  mixing  of  mdividuals  within  that  area. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  a  theory,  Doctor,  or  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  biological  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  know 
biological  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  do  not  know  just  where  you  were. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  can  assume  that  he  is  just  through  with  his 
pictures. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  continue  in  the  description  of  the  Fort- 
mann  hatcherv,  and  1  would  say  that  besides  the  hatchery  buildings 
we  have  excellent  quarters  for  our  employees,  who  run  from  20  to  35 
men  all  the  year,  according  to  season,  with  mess  and  storehouses, 
office,  guest  house,  sawmill,  boiler  house,  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  barn,  etc.  We  have  two  large  nursery  ponds  for  the  fry  96 
by  78  feet  and  2J  feet  deep,  the  sides  cribbed  up  with  squared  sawed 
timber,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  fry  each,  and  we  are  now 
building  additional  nursery  ponds  and  a  pond  300  by  60  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  plankton. 

Now,  I  suppose  1  might  say  something  about  plankton,  which  we 
are  trying  to  raise.  I  believe  that  a  spawning  ground  or  a  system 
where  the  young  are  raised  is  only  Umited  in  the  number  of  fisn  that 
can  be  raised  over  that  spawning  ground  by  the  amount  of  natural 
food  which  the  fry  may  be  able  to  obtain.  It  has  been  found,  I 
believe,  that  the  fishes — the  young  of  fishes — five  largely  upon 
plankton. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  know  the  definition  of  the  word  plankton. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  plankton  to  say  definitely  what  it  is. 
I  do  know  what  it  includes.  It  includes  certain  vegetable  forms  and 
the  lower  animal  forms  of  slow-moving  life.  The  particular  object 
that  is  included  under  this  term  which  is,  I  beheve,  a  food  for  the  fry 
of  the  salmon,  is  a  minute  crustacean,  so  small  that  probably  100  or 
naore  of  them  in  a  test  tube  would  simply  show  a  little  reddish  spot; 
this  form  of  plankton  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  fry  in 
lai^e  numbers. 

We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  in  relation  to  this  form  as  to 
how  it  can  be  grown,  and  we  have  found,  or  at  least  we  have  been 
informed  by  some  people  whom  we  believe  should  know,  and  whose 
views  coincide  with  some  German  authorities  in  the  matter,  that  cow 
manure  affords  a  medium;  in  fact  any  decaying  substance  forms  a 
medium  in  which  these  minute  organisms  will  reproduce  in  immense 
numbers.  For  this  reason  we  are  building  a  pond  to  see  whether  we 
can  raise  natural  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  fry. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  feed  them  now^.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  use  the  few  steelhead  which  we  get  at  the  can- 
nery. These  we  send  to  the  hatcher}^,  take  the  meat  and  run  it  three 
times  through  a  meat  grinder,  mixing  it  into  a  pulp,  and  put  it  into 
a  big  tub  and  take  in  in  portions  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sausage 
cake,  and  a  man  goes  around  and  puts  a  dab  here  and  there  in  the 
ponds  and  the  fry  come  around  in  endless  numbers  to  consume  it. 

We  held  some  fry  in  the  ponds  in  1910  when  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  and   the  Attomev  General  were  north.     I  went 
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north  at  the  same  time,  met  them  there,  and  went  through  our 
hatchery  at  Naha  with  them — the  Fortmann  hatchery.  When  I 
knew  that  they  were  going  north  I  wanted  them  to  see  the  work  we 
were  doing,  the  condition  of  our  buildings,  and  the  handling  of  the 
fry,  so  I  directed  the  superintendent  to  hold  one  pond  full  of  fry  as 
long  as  he  could. 

When  we  arrived  they  were  feeding  about  10,000,000  fry  in  the 

gonds.     They  took  about  35  pounds  of  this  steelhead  food  per  day. 
[ow  much  more  the}''  would  have  taken  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
cleaned  that  up  every  day. 

At  Karluk  we  have  fed  them  canned  salmon — that  is  the  canned 
salmon  that  was  in  cans  which  were  not  marketable,  ciins  that  were 
dented — ^what  we  call  seconds.  We  kept  those  at  the  cannery  and 
sent  them  to  the  hatchery  and  that  was  red  in  slightly  different  ways. 
The  meat  of  the  salmon  was  taken  and  mixed  up  with  water  and 
rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  until  it  assumed  a  creamy  mixture,  and 
this  creamy  mixture  was  put  into  the  nursery  ponds  and  the  fry- 
consumed  it  in  large  quantities  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 

I  had  quite  a  correspondence  on  that  subject  with  our  superin- 
tendent at  the  Fortmann  hatchery.  He  tried  it  and  said  he  was  not 
successful  with  it  at  all;  that  it  did  not  seem  to  benefit  the  fish;  that 
the  fish  did  not  improve  on  it.  It  is  a  diflScult  thing,  I  think,  in 
Alaska  to  find  a  food  for  the  fry  unless  we  are  able  to  raise  a  natural 
food.  I  beUeve  other  kinds  of  food  are  used  in  trout  hatcheries  and 
hatcheries  of  that  kind.  I  think  liver  is  used  a  great  deal.  Am  I 
right,  Doctor?    I  think  liver  has  been  used  quite  successfully. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  confine  your  hatching  to  one  species  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  only  get  the  rebate  on  one  species.  We  have 
liberated  probably  ten  or  twelve  million  of  the  silver  salmon  and  the 
humpback,  but  for  those  we  have  received  no  rebate. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  connection  with  the  expense  in  building 
a  hatchery  such  as  we  have  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery,  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  expensive  water  systems.  When  that  hatchery  was  first 
established  there  was  a  spring  in  the  hill  back  of  the  hatchery  from 
which  we  took  water;  but  thiough  some  disturbance,  supposed  to  be 
some  seismic  disturbance,  the  spring  ran  mud.  The  water  became  very 
muddy  and  smothered  a  great  many  of  the  eggs.  So  we  were  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  our  pure-water  supply.  We  went  to  an  upper 
lake  and  found  a  spring  of  pure  water  flowing  from  the  mountain  side. 
We  now  use  that  water  for  the  hatchery  and  have  laid  for  the  purpose 
11,171  feet  of  8-inch  pipe  and  7,279  feet  of  6-inch  pipe;  in  all,  18,450 
feet. 

We  have,  besides  this,  a  large  flume  6  feet  in  width  by  4  feet  in  depth, 
which  takes  the  river  water  from  an  upper  section  and  which  we  use 
for  power  to  run  our  turbine  which  operates  our  sawmill  and  small 
tools  and  our  electric  plant. 

Now,  in  regard  to  tne  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  private 
hatcheries  and  hatchery  methods,  the  number  of  fry  and  eggs  has  been 
more  or  less  referred  to,  and  I  might,  in  this  connection,  say  what  our 
method  is.  We  take  a  16-ounce  glass  graduate,  which  is  filled  with 
eggs.  The  number  are  actually  counted.  That  is  done  three  times, 
and  each  graduate  is  poured  into  a  measured  can.  That  measured 
can  gives  a  standard,  and  all  eggs  that  go  into  the  basket  pass  through 
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that  measured  can.  That  is  repeated  three  times  during  the  egg- 
taking  season:  The  fry  are  similarly  counted  in  16-ounce  glass  grad- 
uates^ and  that  gives  us  an  average  amount. 

The  eggs  are  also  checked  by  knowing  by  long  experience  the 
capacity  of  a  basket.  We  know  about  how  high  a  basket  is  filled  for 
a  given  number  of  eggs. 

That  is  our  method  of  counting  eggs  and  fry;  so  that  while  it  is  an 
estimate,  still  it  is  an  estimate  based  upon  as  close  a  system  of  count- 
ing as  vou  can  get  in  a  case  of  that  kmd.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
method,  is  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  whether  it  does  that  in  another 
way  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Bower  can  explain  that. 

]Mr.  Bower.  The  method  is  very  largely  the  same  as  the  one 
described  by  Capt.  Moser  with  this  exception — that  we  keep  very 
close  tab  on  the  number  of  dead  eggs  picked  out  through  the  season. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  carefully  measured.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  number  of  dead  eggs  is  deducted,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  remaining  number  is  the  number  of  fry  released. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  keep  track  of  our  dead  eggs.  They  are  measured 
every  day. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  quite  f  amiUar  with  the  manner  of  measuring  the 
eggs  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  properly  and  fairly  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  do  you  go  into  the  cost  of  running  these 
hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that.  I  have  taken  this  simply  in 
what  I  call  the  hatchery  history.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add. 
To  show  the  manner  in  which  we  attend  to  our  hatchery  work,  we 
have  monthly  reports  which  are  made  to  us.  That  is  on  a  form,  a 
tabulated  form.     I  inspect  them  myself. 

The  first  one  is  what  we  call  our  monthly  hatchery  report,  which 
gives  us  the  summary  of  what  was  done  dm-ing  the  month  at  the 
hatchery.  Then  we  have  the  monthly  report  of  stock  salmon,  eggs 
and  fry.  This  gives  an  account  of  the  eggs  received,  the  loss  of  eggs, 
the  number  hatched,  the  number  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  all  matters  connected  with  the  fry — the  fry  on  hand  first  of  the 
month;  the  fry  hatched  during  the  month;  the  fry  liberated  during 
the  month;  the  loss  dm-ing  the  month;  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
last  of  the  month. 

Then  we  have  a  similar  report  which  takes  in  the  whole  season's 
operations.  That  is  submitted  twice  a  year.  Besides  that  we  have 
our  labor  reports,  kept  monthly — monthly  labor  report.  We  keep 
also  a  daily  record  oi  meteorological  observations.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  would  be  of  any  particiuar  value  in  the  record,  but  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  exhibit  om*  blank  forms,  in  order  that  you 
might  note  the  methods  adopted  for  our  hatchery  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  private 
hatcheries  on  account  of  the  Government  rebate  allowed  by  the  law 
of  1906,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  salmon  tax  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  salmon  fisheries  which  paid  the  tax,  that  a  senti- 
ment has  been  created  against  the  rebate,  and,  personally,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  authors  of  the  present  bill 
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in  approving  the  revocation  of  the  measure.  In  other  words,  if 
private  hatcheries  are  discouraged,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  and  cease 
to  operate  the  amount  of  rebate  which  is  now  hone^stly  devoted  to 
replenishing  the  fisheries  will  be  used  for  the  interior  development  of 
Alaska,  in  which  the  salmon  fisheries  have  no  commercial  interest. 
You  will  therefore  pardon  me  when  I  express  my  surprise  that  the 
authors  to  whom  we  look  for  support  and  encouragement  should 
draw  up  and  approve  a  measure  which  takes  away  about  $50,000  a 
year  from  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  private  persons  for 
replenishing  the  fisheries,  and  I  may  say  this  work  is  as  well  done,  as 
honestlv  done,  and  as  cheaply  done  as  the  Government  can  do  it. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  it  is  expected  to  ask  Congress  to  make 
ample  provision  for  hatcheries  in  Alaska  and  cover  at  least  any  losses 
obtained  by  annuUing  the  rebate.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  preserving,  and  it  were  far  better  for  all 
concerned  to  encourage  private  hatcheries  by  permitting  a  just  rebate 
at  least  until  such  time  when  the  Government  has  actually  estab- 
lished and  is  actually  operating  a  sufficient  number  of  hatcheries  to 
satisfy  the  drain  on  the  fisheries. 

The  measure  carries  no  provision  for  taking  over  and  reimbursing 
the  owners  of  private  hatcheries,  though  they  were  all  built  except 
one,  and  that  one  very  much  enlarged,  by  act  of  Congress  which  gave 
the  Secretary  authority  to  establish  regulations  under  which  orders 
were  issued  each  year  from  1900  to  1906  for  all  persons  taking  salmon 
from  the  waters  of  Alaska  to  establish  hatcheries  and  place  in  the 
waters  red  salmon,  to  the  number  of  four  (1900  and  1901)  for  each 
salmon  taken,  and  in  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  10  fry  for  each  fish 
so  taken. 

The  total  expenditure  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  two 
hatcheries  to  December  31,  1911,  is  as  follows;  The  Fortmann  hatch- 
ery $229,758.07;  the Karluk hatchery,  $244,407.99;  total,  $474,166.06. 

This  does  not  include  plans,  transportation  of  material,  office 
expenses,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  include  the  annual  maintenance  charges, 
labor,  and  all  that — all  charges  against  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  investment  in  these  hatcheries  is  not  in  building 
alone.  Expensive  water  systems,  ripening  ponds,  nursery  ponds, 
roads,  and  so  forth,  must  be  built  and  maintained  at  great  expense. 

The  total  number  of  fry  liberated  from  the  hatcheries  operated  by 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  is  765,150,652;  fry  liberated  since 
1906,  511,255,412.  This  includes  some  11,000,000  to  12,000,000 
cohoes  and  humpback  fry,  for  which  we  receive  no  rebate. 

The  average  cost  of  fry  Uberated  for  6  years,  from  1906  to  1911, 
inclusive,  is:  For  Fortmann  hatchery,  36  cents  per  1,000  fry;  for 
Karluk  hatchery,  43  cents  per  1,000  fry.  This  does  not*  take  into 
account  the  investment  in  plant. 

Taking  now  the  total  expenditures  of  both  hatcheries  from  their 
inception — ^the  one  from  J^6,  the  other  from  1900 — to  1905,  inclusive, 
the  investment  is  $274,628.15,  and  for  all  subsequent  expenditures — 
that  is,  since  the  rebate  act  of  1906 — as  operating  expenses,  we  have 
a  total  of  $199,537.91,  for  which  we  have  received  rebate  for  sockeye 
fry  $199,800.96;  excess  of  rebate  over  expenses,  $263.05. 

The  average  operating  profit  for  6  years,  not  charging  any  interest 
on  investment,  was  $43.84,  or  .0016  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 
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It  has  been  said  in  a  feigned  way  and  intimated  that  the  private 
hatchery  work  is  not  honestly  conducted;  that  these  hatcheries  are 
simply  shacks  with  a  stove  in  each  end — make-believe  affairs  to 
defraud  the  Government  of  its  just  taxes. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  refute  any  such  idea  as  an  unjust 
slander.  Two  of  these  hatcheries  are  operated  under  my  direction 
and  I  have  visited  them  frequently,  and  in  1910  had  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Attorney 
General  through  one,  and  I  believe  these  gentlemen  would,  if  called 
upon,  attest  to  its  worth.  Members'  of  the  Fish  Commission  have 
visited  our  hatcheries  frequently,  as  well  as  professors  of  zoology  in 
State-  universities,  some  of  whom  have  spent  several  months  at  our 
location,  canying  on  their  investigations.  To  all  these  gentlemen 
we  have  opened  wide  our  doors  and  extended  a  welcoming  hand,  giv- 
ing  them  every  faciUty  to  carry  on  their  work,  and,  if  necessary,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 

These  natcheries  are  more  than  equal  to  any  Government  natchery. 
One  in  central  Alaska  is  located  on  Karluk  Kiver,  on  Kodiak  Island, 
built  in  1895,  and  operated  every  year  to  date.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  about  55,000,000  eggs  and  the  otner,  near  Loring,  both  previously 
referred  to,  has  a  capacity  of  about  110,000,000  eggs,  the  latter  the 
largest  salmon  hatchery  m  the  world.  These  private  hatcheries  of 
the  Alaska  Packers^  Association  are,  with  all  the  attending  buildings, 
especially  well  constructed.  They  are  steam  heated,  electric  Ughted, 
and  the  equipment  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  They  are  honestly 
conducted  by  men  I  can  vouch  for,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  annual 
returns  of  fry  hberated  are  well  within  the  actual  number  Uberated. 
Our  instructions  to  the  superintendents  are  to  be  sure  to  make  the 
count  rather  under  than  over  the  amount. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  ask  that  section  2,  page  5,  be  modified  by  strik- 
ing out,  on  Une  14,  all  that  follows  the  word  ''after''  and  substituting 
"suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries" — and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Government 
hatcheries  in  operation  to  keep  the  supply  of  salmon  normal — "as  may 
be  determined  Dy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.'' 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  said  that 
the  salmon  fisheries  have  not  sufficiently  responded  to  the  hatchery 
work.  In  answer  to  this  I  can  only  refer  to  the  success  attained  on 
the  Columbia  River,  a  stream  that  has  been  hard  fished  since  1866, 
and  which  last  year,  I  am  told,  had  a  run  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
the  run  of  any  previous  year. 

Before  my  departure  from  San  Francisco  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  former  chief  deputy  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
who  was  the  working  inember  of  that  commission  for  many  yearsT 
He  referred  me  to  the  report  of  the  board  for  1909-10,  page  22,  second 
paragraph,  which  commences: 

That  the  supply  of  sahnon  in  the  waters  of  this  State  is  not  only  being  maintained, 
but  positively  increased,  through  artificial  propagation  there  can  be  no  question. 

He  then,  in  a  paragraph  and  a  half,  presents  his  proofs,  which, 
if  you  desire,  may  be  appended. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  is  that  a  good  place  to  stop  ? 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  have  to  adjourn.  My  committee 
duties  are  such  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
Monday,  and  possibly  Tuesday,  morning.  We  will  try  to  have  a  meet- 
ing, however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  you  will  be  advised 
of  the  time. 

Thereupon,  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

MONDAY,  MAY  20,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WasJiingtoUf  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also         |  . 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska.  i 

Also  appeared  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermaim,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  l 

Fisheries,  bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries ;  also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Charles  s 

W.  Dorr,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  and  J.  F.  Moser.  t 


STATEMEMT  OF  MR.  JEFFERSON  F.  MOSER— Resumed. 
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The  Chairman.  Captain,  whenever  you  are  ready  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  say  before  going  any  further  this  even- 
ing that  possibly  in  referring  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  and  the  Karluk 
stream,  with  which  I  closed  my  remarks  at  the  last  meeting,  in  the 
discussion  we  had  in  reference  to  it,  that  I  do  not  think  I  did  alto- 
gether justice  to  the  Karluk  River.  Judge  Wickersham  said  the  ^l 
Karluk  River  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  great  salmon  streams  of  i 

Alaska;  it  is  a  large  salmon  stream;  yet  the  fish  that  are  taken  from         ^j^^ 
the  Karluk  beach,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  in  my  reports  long  before  r 

I  was  commercially  engaged  in  this  matter,  we  never  believed  all  \ 

belonged  to  the  Karluk  River.  ^^^ 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  show  you  a  chart  which  will  rive  the 
location  in  reference  to  the  approaches  to  that  stream.  Here  is 
Prince  William  Sound  and  here  is  Cook  Inlet  and  here  is  Kodiak 
Island  and  this  is  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  this  is  around  the  Bering 
Sea  and  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  district,  where  the  fish- 
eries of  Bristol  Bay  are.  Karluk  is  here  and  there  is  Karluk  River, 
which  is  the  outlet  for  Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ? 
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Mr.  Moser.  As  near  as  we  know  about  18  miles,  ?^ 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  this  stream  at  the  mouth  ?  ?. 
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Mr.  Moser,  You  can  almost  jump  across  it.     It  is  not  more  than 
50  feet 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  small  stream  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  just  a  small  stream;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the        f^[^ 
level  there  at  the  mouth  ?  v^ 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  data  on  elevations.  :^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  pretty  swift  stream  ?  /^ 

\ 
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Mr.  MosEB.  There  are  rapids  all  the  way  down.  The  reason  we 
have  never  approached  the  lake  from  this  .end  [indicating]  is  that  it 
is  all  broken  tundra.  I  have  had  a  reconnaissance  made,  going 
through  and  approachii^  from  this  passage  here,  Uyak  Bay  ana 
Larsen  Bay.  Here  Is  a  trail  leading  over  to  the  river.  This  has 
never  been  surveyed,  so  it  is  not  accurate.  The  relative  positions 
of  Larsen  Bay  and  the  lake  are  different.  That  is,  I  should  say  the 
distance  from  the  head  of  Larsen  Bay  down  to  the  lake  is  probably 
8  or  9  miles.  If  we  put  a  hatchery  on  the  lake,  we  would  have  to 
approach  it  from  Larsen  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area  of  the  lake?  How  long  is  it 
and  how  wide  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  never  been  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  I  was  only 
at  the  lower  end  and  had  no  means  for  exploring  it.  I  am  simply 
guessing  at  it.  It  may  be  6  to  10  miles  long.  There  is  a  small 
lakelet  attached  to  it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  may  be  more 
than  one. 

Many  of  these  lakes  have  never  been  explored  fully.  Take  our  lake 
system  at  the  Naha  hatchery.  We  have  never  been  up  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  system.  I  have  been  up  to  two  lakes  beyond  the  hatchery, 
but  got  stalled  and  could  not  get  around  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  map  or  plat  does  not  take  in  the  other  lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  just  the  outlet  to  the  lake.  Here  are  the  moun- 
tains and  this  is  the  watershed  to  this  moutain  system.  There  are 
little  streams  which  make  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  spoke  about  a  near-by  stream 
from  which  you  get  many  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  iSiat  is  here,  at  Chignik. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  not  say  something  about  a  stream 
close  by  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Chignik  is  about  100  miles  away.  There  is  a  stream 
down  here  at  Alitak.    The  one  I  referred  to  is  at  Chignik  here. 

The  Chairman.  About  100  miles  away  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  100  miles  away;  it  may  be  a  little  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  the  same  general  stretch  of  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  the  ocean;  here  is  where  we  take  the  fish 
out  at  Karluk  and  where  the  stream  gets  its  name  and  here  is  the 
beach.  There  is  where  we  do  our  fishing.  We  beheve  that  the  fish 
in  coming  in  from  the  sea  here  under  some  conditions  school  around 
in  this  place  and  around- Karluk  River  beach  and  these  fish  do  not 
all  belong  to  Karluk  River.  They  school  around  there  and  many 
eventually  go  into  other  streams  as  far  as  Cook  Inlet.  Large  schools 
of  salmon  have  been  seen  here  off  Uyak  passing  up  Shelikof  Straits. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  you  explam  the  fact,  then,  that  the 
fish  are  getting  scarcer  at  Karluk,  if  tnat  is  true  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  know  much  about  these  things,  Judge. 
I  will  point  out  another  case  with  regard  to  our  Loring  hatchery. 
There  have  been  large  catches  of  fish  there  in  the  Skeena  River  m 
the  last  few  years,  nearly  double  the  pack  made  before. 

Mt.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  is  the  Afomak  hatchery  from  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  the  Afognak  hatchery  [indicatmg]  up  on  this 
lake.     This  is  our  position  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Karluk  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  About  60  miles  they  usually  call  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  judge  all  of  that  because  we  call  it  90  miles 
from  Karluk  to  Alitak,  and  I  should  judge  it  was  all  of  60  miles  to 
Afognak.  That  opens  out  into  this  district  here.  The  work  there 
womd  benefit  the  small  streams  around  on  this  side  of  Kodiak 
Island. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  pure  theory  on  your  part  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Entirely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thosc  fish  from  Afognak  may  all  come  around 
there  and  be  used  on  Karluk  Beach.  They  may  be  the  fish  you  are 
catching. 

Mr.  MOSER.  I  do  not  think  at  Afognak.  The  stream  at  Afognak  has 
not  responded  to  the  hatchery  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  hatchery  has  only  been  in  operation  three  full 
seasons.     There  has  not  been  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  first  year  at  Afognak  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  1908. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  has  been  in  operation  three  years. 

Mr.  Bower.  Fry  have  been  released  only  during  three  complete 
seasons,  the  first  occurring  in  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  Chairman.  This  Karluk  Lake  is  the  only  other  lake  on 
Afognak  Island  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  there  were  any  other  streams 
there  into  which  salmon  could  come. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  are  some  here  and  here  and  down  here  in 
Eagle  Harbor.     There  is  a  stream  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Some  fishing  is  done  there.     We  fish  at  Alitak. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  fish  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  make  from  25,000  to  30,000  cases  and  sometimes 
40,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  cannery  there  ?  • 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  a  cannery  at  Alitak. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  on  Kodiak  Island  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Altogether  operating  at  Kodiak  Island  last  year,  three. 

Mr.  Bower.  Three  in  operation  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  a  new  one  is 
being  built  this  year  at  Kodiak. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  at  Afognak  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  none  at  Afognak.  Afognak  is  a  Grovem- 
ment  reservation  and  by  creating  this  reservation  I  may  say  here, 
incidentally,  that  the  Government  caused  us  a  loss  of  about  $250,000 
invested  in  two  canneries  at  Afognak,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  reserved  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Forestry  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  fisn  and  game  reserve.  It  was  originally  reserved 
for  fish  and  game. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  thought  it  was  also  a  forest  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  forest  reserve  there  because  we  are  obligded  to  arrange  for 
our  piling. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  may  have  been  covered  since.  It  was  originally  set 
apart  for  a  fish  and  game  reserve. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  was  set  apart  by  President  Harrison  as  a  fish  and 
game  reservation  for  fish-cultural  purposes.  Later  it  was  included  in 
the  Chugach  Forest  Reservation. 

The  Cratbmxs,  Has  the  Government  a  hatchery  on  Afognak 
Island  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Government  has  none  on  Kodiak  Island, 
has  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  other  Government  hatchery? 
'  Mr.  Moser.  At  Yess  Bay.  That  is  in  southeast  Alaska.  I  think  I 
had  better  explain  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  Karluk  fisheries.  We 
do  not  believe  and  never  have  believed  that  all  the  fishes  taken  off 
Karluk  Beach  would  eventually  go  up  Karluk  River.  I  think  it  is  a 
schooling  place  where  fish  come  in  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  hatchery  there  is  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  At  the  mouth  of  the  main  body  of  water,  where  it  flows 
into  the  lagoon 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  away  below  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  it  is  away  below  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  almost  down  to  the  river? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  fisherman,  what  do  you  think  of  the  loca- 
tion? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  hatcheir  when  first  placed  there  was  selected  by 
an  expert  hatchery  man  as  the  one  locality  in  that  region.  You  must 
remember,  Judge,  that  in  those  days — 16  years  ago — our  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  Alaska  was  limited.  Hatchery  sites  were  apparently 
little  known.  For  instance,  to  show  you  how  little  progress  was  made 
in  those  early  days  in  the  exploration  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  in  1889 
there  was  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
wording  of  that  appropriation,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under 
Dr.  Bean,  one  of  the  best  fishery  experts  emploved  under  the  Fish 
Commission,  together  with  one  of  their  best  hatcnery  experts,  a  sur- 
veyor, and  a  small  staff.  They  started  to  explore  the  Alaska  salmon 
streams,  and  they  got  as  far  as  Kodiak  Islana  and  they  never  got  any 
farther  than  Kodiak  and  the  vicinity  of  Afognak  during  the  season.  1 
simply  mention  that  to  show  you  the  difficulty  attending  the  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  waters. 

Even  up  to  1900,  take  the  hatchery  location  at  Naha  as  an  exam- 

Sle.  When  I  went  to  Loring  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
[aha  salmon  stream  there  was  not  a  white  person  who  had  ever  gone 
beyond  the  lagoon.  They  could  not  tell  me  anything  about  the 
interior  of  that  country.  Eventually  I  found  an  old  Indian  who 
claimed  a  hunting  ground  on  the  lakes,  and  with  his  assistance  and 
his  canoe  we  managed  to  get  at  the-  upper  lake  system  and  to  know 
a  little  something  about  it;  but  there  were  people  who  had  lived 
around  Loring  for  many  years — canneries  had  been  operated  there 
since  1888  and  1889,  and  yet  little  was  known  of  the  interior. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  do  you  think  the 
location  of  the  hatchery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karluk  stream  is  a 
proper  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  my  knowledge  of  hatcheries  goes,  if  I  were  to  build 
a  hatchery  to-day  I  would  not  build  it  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  is  it  not  your  judg- 
ment that  the  fingerlings  or  the  salmon  fry  put  out  at  the  hatchery 
are  absolutely  worthless  and  die  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  vou.    No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  some  oi  them  live? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  believe  the  larger  number  live. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  their  natural  home  is  usually  in  the  upper 
streams  above  the  lakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  great  essentials  for  the  place  best  adapted, 
in  my  opinion,  for  a  hatchery.  The  first  is  to  place  the  hatchery  as 
near  the  natural  spawning  ground  as  you  can. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  that;  on  the  Karluk  River? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  above  the  lake — in  the  streams  above 
the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  feeders  there,  I  think, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  small.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  putting  a 
hatchery  right  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  18  miles  from  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  18  mUes  from  Karluk  River  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  But  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  proper  site 
for  a  hatchery.  As  I  said  before,  1  think  the  first  great  essential  is 
to  place  your  hatchery  near  the  natural  spawning  ground,  where. your 
fisn  ripen,  and  where  you  can  take  them  when  they  are  ripe  for  spawn- 
ing. Secondly,  you  must  have  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Those 
are  the  two  main  essential  prerequisites  for  a  successful  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  what  do  you  think  about  this 
fish  hatchery  down  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  liberat- 
ing of  fry  there? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hatchery 
is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  If  you  consider  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  down  at  Karluk  Beach,  where  Capt.  Moser  explained  the  can- 
neries are,  you  could  not  say  the  hatchery  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  It  is  up  several  thousand  feet  at  the  head  of  the  so-called 
widening  of  the  stream — the  lagoon. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  from  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  From  the  spit  up  to  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  the  water  brackish  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
brackish. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  more  than  that  from  the  mouth  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  meant  from  the  spit.  It  would  be  a  little  over  2 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  hatchery.  This  is  shown 
by  a  chart  in  United  States  Fish  Commission  Report  for  1889. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  been  to  the  hatchery,  and  my  impression 
is  that  it  is  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  canneries  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  up  to  the  hatchery.  I  have  been  some  little  distance 
above  the  hatchery,  up  the  stream,  perhaps  2  miles.    If  I  had  been 
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locating  a  hatchery  in  that  region  I  would  not  have  located  it  at  its 

E resent  place.  I  would  have  put  it  up  on  the  lake  somewhere.  I 
ave  never  been  there,  but  one  of  our  men  spent  the  entire  summer 
of  1903  studying  the  salmon  in  that  lake  and  its  small  tributary 
streams.  Mr.  Rutter  spent  that  season  there,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
died  that  fall,  soon  after  returning  from  the  North,  so  we  have  never 
published  any  detailed  report  of  his  work.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  lake  has  no  large  tributary  streams,  but  numerous  small  streams 
that  flow  into  it,  and  that  the  salmon  spawn  in  these  small  tributary 
streams  and  in  the  lake  about  their  mouths. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  and  feasi- 
ble to  operate  a  hatchery  at  any  one  of  several  places  on  the  lake, 
but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  there.  I  believe  you  claim,  do  you 
not,  that  it  is  easier  to  reach  the  lake  from  Larsen  Cove  than  by 
going  up  the  river  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at.  Doctor,  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  hatchery. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Where  it  is  now  located  ?  I  will  say  frankly  that 
its  efficiency  could  be  greatly  increased  if  put  up  on  the  lake.  It, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  location  of  the  hatchery 
as  it  is  a  question  as  to  where  the  fry  should  be  liberated.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  carry  the  fry  up  the  stream  and  liberate  them  some- 
where above  the  hatchery — the  farther  the  better — it  would  be  all 
right. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  the  efficiency  of  that  hatch- 
ery as  operated  now  and  as  it  has  been  operated  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  On  a  basis  of  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  in  percentages, 
but  I  would  say  this :  That  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  location 
which  would  prohibit  it  from  being  operated  with  fair  success.  The 
degree  of  success  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  men  who  operate  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  who  is  superintendent  now.  I  knew  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  was  there  several  years  ago.  I  spent,  perhaps,  two 
days  with  him,  and  the  impression  that  I  got  from  my  conversations 
with  Mr.  Richardson  was  that  he  was  a  fairly  capable  fish  culturist, 
and  that  he  was  doing  fairly  good  work.  I  will  say  he  did  good  work 
at  that  hatchery.  He  had  been,  I  think,  on  the  California  fish  com- 
mission, had  he  not? 

Mr.  Bower.  He  .was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Baird,  Cal. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  He  had  been  trained  by  Livingston  Stone  at  Baird, 
Cal.,  and  Livingston  Stone  was  the  father  of  salmon  culture  in 
America. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  means  or  knowledge  or  facts  upon 
which  yau  can  base  a  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of  this  hatch- 
ery where  it  is  and  as  it  is  now  operated  with  a  hatchery  properly 
located  on  the  lake,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  could  make  no  direct  comparison  between  the 
efficiency  of  this  hatchery  and  the  efficiency  of  another  hatchery 
operated  on  Karluk  Lake.  I  should  say,  however,  that  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  Portmann  or  Loring  hatchery,  located  as  it  is,  much 
farther  above  salt  water,  would  yield  much  better  results. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Assuming  that  the  fry  are  liberated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hatchery,  they  would  have  a  longer  period  in  fresh  water  before 
they  got  down  to  salt  water. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  liberated  right  at  this  hatchery, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  They  have  been  kept,  however,  in  nursery  ponds. 
We  have  a  nursery  pond  there  in  which  they  are  kept  until  they  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  that  I  see  is  that  it 
requires  a  larger  number  of  fish  for  a  given  number  of  eggs  than  a 
hatchery  situated  on  a  lake,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  obliged  at  this 
hatchery  to  place  them  in  corrals,  and  from  these  corrals  as  they  ripen 
they  are  transferred  to  ripening  ponds  which  we  have  built  up  into  the 
side  of  the  hill  in  successive  steps.  Now,  the  parent  salmon  in  these 
corrals  try  to  free  themselves  and  frequently  injure  themselves  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  die;  so  that  it  is  not  so  economical  in  parent 
fish  as  in  a  lake  where  they  ripen  under  natural  conditions  and  where 
you  can  seiae  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  secure  40,000  eggs  there,  do  you  think.  Cap- 
tain, that  you  will  get  practically  as  many  fry  or  fingerlings  as  you 
would  if  you  had  that  many  up  at  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  would.  So  far  as  the  hatchery  and  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  is  concerned,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  hatchery  we 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  facilities  there  that  would  fairly  take 
the  place  of  conditions  up  at  the  lake? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  a  lar^e  nursery  pond  in  which  the  fry  are 
kept  until  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  keep  them  in  this  nursery  pond 
as  long  as  they  would  stay  in  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
they  stay  under  natural  conditions.  By  inference  it  is  believed,  at 
least,  that  the  young  of  the  sockeye  do  not  all  go  to  sea  until  the  year 
following. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  spring  following  their  hatching? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  it  is  believed  that  many  remain  a  year.  That 
is,  a  year  from  the  spring  following  the  advent  of  the  parent  salmon; 
but  fry  of  different  ages  are  frequently  seen  going  to  sea  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  what  we  term  yearlings,  and  also  the  fry  just  come  from 
the  parent  fish  of  the  preceding  year.  Both  are  seen  in  large  num- 
bers going  to  sea  together. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  fry  hatched  earlier  than  the 
others? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  those  hatched  at  different  periods. 

The  Chairman.  Those  hatched  during  different  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  different  years;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  may  stay  up  there  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  just  a  year.  Some  of  them  stay  the  year.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  stay  more  than  a  year;  at  least  I  do  not 
think  we  know  that  they  do.  Say,  for  instance,  the  parent  fish  come 
in  this  August  or  September.  The  fry  from  these  eggs  are  all  out  by 
March.  They  are  free  swimmers  by  April  of  the  following  year. 
Some  of  those  fish  remain  in  that  lake  system  until  the  following 
spring,  and  some  go  to  sea  direct.     I  think  it  is  a  question  of  food,  if 
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natural  food  is  abundant  the  yeoung  are  more  apt  to  remain  a  longer 
time. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  How  long  do  you  keep  them,  under  your  system, 
before  you  turn  them  out  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  so  far  as  the  time  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  know;  but  we  keep  them  until  they  are  good  size. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  keep  them  over  winter? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  When  do  you  usually  hatch  them? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  periods  are  very  widely  separated.  For  instance, 
we  commence  taking  the  eggs  at  Karluk  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  we 
continue  taking  eggs  there  until  September  or  October.  Those  eggs 
that  we  take  in  June  are  hatched  out  along  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  let  those  go  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Those  would  be  released  probably  the  following  Febru- 
arv  or  March.  We  hold  them  in  the  troughs  a  long  time  and  then 
release  them  and  let  them  go  into  the  pond.  Sometimes  they  are  held 
until  they  are  quite  large.     Of  course  the  time  varies. 

Sometimes  the  young  of  these  fish  will  try  to  break  away.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  nursery  ponds  around  the  screens  in  great  numbers, 
in  such  numbers  that  they  would  seem  to  smother  each  other  in  the 
effort  to  get  through.  We  often  release  the  lot  that  are  banked 
around  the  openings  and  let  them  go. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Captain,  I  have  been  told — I  do  not  vouch  for 
it  at  all,  but  I  am  repeating  it  to  you  so  that  you  may  make  what- 
ever statement  you  care  to  about  it — that  very  frequently  the  small 
fish  there  which  have  been  hatched  at  this  hatchery  all  oank  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  bay  aroimd  Karluk  and  die. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  know  that  has  been  said.  All  kinds  of  things  have 
been  said  about  that  hatchery,  Judge,  and  that  fishery. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  How  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  have  never  seen  it  and  I  have  never  heard  a  correct 
aceoimt.  In  fact,  I  inquired  of  our  superintendent  only  recently  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  line.  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  information  on  that  par- 
ticular point;  but  I  have  heard  that  same  story  about  salmon  fry  in 
various  places,  but  every  time  the  matter  has  been  investigated  it 
was  found  that  the  fish  which  were  stacked  in  windrows  on  the  shore 
were  not  salmon  fry  at  all.  In  most  cases  in  Alaska  they  are  what 
are  called  the  sand  lance — a  little  fish  that  gets  about  so  long  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  man  that  told  me  that  story.  Doctor,  is  a 
ven^  prominent  man. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Well,  I  can  say  this:  So  far  as  salmon  fry  are  con- 
cerned, a  good  many  fish  culturists  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  sand  lance.  They  do  not  know  a  sockeye  salmon  from 
a  humoback  when  it  it  a  fingerling. 

Mr.  MOSEB.  I  do  not  think  many  do. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  addition  in  regard 
to  the  Karluk  hatchery,  if  I  can  put  it  in  a  few  words:  There  are  the 
two  objections,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  present  location  of  the  Karluk  hatch- 
ery. First,  it  requires  the  retention  of  the  fish  that  are  to  be  spawned 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  They  are  caught  in  the  river  or 
lagoon  before  they  are  entirely  ripe  and  are  corralled  and  held  in  cor- 
rals until  they  are  ripe.  That  results  in  considerable  loss  of  these 
spawning  fish.  That  means  that  the  corralling  is  hard  on  them. 
It  causes  a  considerable  mortality  among  them.  A  large  percent- 
age, however,  remain  alive  until  their  eggs  are  mature  and  they  are 
spawned  and  their  eggs  are  taken  and  fertilized. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  even  those  fish  that  are  still 
living  are  more  or  less  enervated,  and  it  may  be  that  their  eggs  are 
not  as  virile  and  strong  and  able  to  produce  as  vigorous  fry  as  would 
be  produced  under  natural  conditions.  That  is  simply  a  supposi- 
tion— an  inference  drawn  from  general  observation — and  is  not  based 
on  any  experiments  made  to  determine  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
may  be  all  wrong,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  investigation  I  should 
think  that  would  be  probable.  As  I  say,  however,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing,  after  investigation,  to  admit  that  that  was  not  true. 

The  second  objection  is  that  unless  the  fry  are  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  or  for  that  period  of  time  during  which  they 
would  naturallv  remain  in  fresh  water,  then  the  earlier  liberation 
would  be  disadvantageous.  So  those  are  the  two  great  difficulties 
with  the  Karluk  hatchery  which  the  people  there  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  recognize  that  the  Karluk  hatchery  is  not  as  weU 
placed  where  it  is  as  it  would  be  were  it  on  the  lake.  We  recognize 
that,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  We  had 
one  of  the  best  fishery  experts  we  could  obtain  at  that  time  to  locate 
the  hatchery;  and  when  it  was  first  built  it  received  a  great  deal  of 
praise  and  favorable  criticism  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried  on 
there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  we  have  it  in  the  .record,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.    When  was  it  put  in  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1896.  There  was  a  hatchery  put  in  earlier  than 
that — in  1891.  It  was  a  small  hatchery  and  only  ran  one  year.  We 
were  not  very  successful  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  any  intention  to  put  it  there,  in  the 
first  instance,  just  merely  to  raise  fry  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  rebate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  it  was  operated  10  years  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  spawning  up  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  now  with  the  hatchery  in  operation?  You  do  not  keep  all  the 
fish  from  going  up  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no.  Of  course  there  is  no  hatchery  up  there. 
That  is  the  place  that  I  had  in  mind  in  the  early  part  of  my  hearing 
here  when  I  said  that  we  had  made  a  reconnaissance  on  the  lake  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  avoid  this  criticism, 
and  w^e  thought  that  we  could  obtain  better  results  there  than  we 
could  down  below.  That  is  the  hatchery  which  was  the  subject  of 
my  conversation  with  the  president  of  the  association  only  a  short 
time  before  I  came  here. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  with  him  he  said,  '^If  you  can  move  that 
hatchery  up  to  the  lake  for  $75,000  and  increase  its  capacity  to 
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100,000,000  fry,  go  ahead."  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  it  until  I  had 
looked  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly;  because  we  will  have  to 
build  a  road  across  the  tundra,  or  a  tramway,  and  that  will  probably 
have  to  be  piled  a  long  distance.  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  it  until  I 
had  more  data  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  operate  that  hatchery  for  a 
year? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  unable  to  give  that  exactly.  The  fry  cost  about 
43  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  How  many  men  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  Karluk  hatchery  it  differs.  When  we  are  taking 
&h,  for  instance,  we  will  have,  with  the  fishermen  and  all,  I  suppose, 
20  or  25  men. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  At  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  At  our  Fortmann  hatchery  we  have  all  the  year 
round  an  average  of  not  less  than  20  men,  and  when  we  are  taking  fish 
and  engaged  in  hatchery  operations  we  have  as  high  as  35  men. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  does  the  rebate  run  at  these  hatcheries 
conapared  with  the  expense  of  operating  them? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  that  it  costs  us  a  little  more  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery  than  the  amount  of  rebate.  Of  course,  Senator,  so  far  as 
the  cost  of  fry  is  concerned,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  you 
get  100,000,000  eggs,  for  instance,  or  whether  you  get  50,000,000  eggs 
at  the  same  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  expense  of  operating  that  one 
hatchery  as  compared  with  the  rebate  you  receive. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  said  in  my  hearing,  the  average  cost  of  fry  for  six 

J  rears  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  is  36  cents  a  thousand  and  at  the  Kar- 
uk  hatchery  it  is  43  cents.     I  can  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Your  people  recognize  that  that  hatcherv  is  not 
in  the  right  place  when  they  contemplate  moving  it  up  to  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  better  location  on  Karluk 
Lake;  yes.     We  certainly  would  not  use  so  many  fish  for  getting  a 

fiven  number  of  eg^  that  we  use  now.  Those  fisn  are  taken  entirely 
y  natives,  put  in  live  cars,  and  carried  to  the  hatchery,  and  that  is 
an  expensive  operation.  That  is  what  makes  the  cost  of  fry  so  great. 
[Readiag] : 

Cost  of  fry  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery,  36  cents  per  thousand;  at  the  Karluk  hatch- 
ery, 43  cents  per  thousand. 

That  is  the  average  for  six  years,  from  1906  to  1911,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  diverted  you  somewhat,  but  you  are  giv- 
ing us  interesting  information. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  on  the  hatchery  subject  and  I  had  not  quite  fin- 
ished in  regard  to  the  Fortmann  hatchery  I  want  to  speak  of.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  geographical  situation  in  reference  to  the  Fortinann 
hatchery.  Here  is  a  chart  of  southeast  Alaska.  Here  is  Dixon 
entrance;  here  is  the  boundary  line;  here  are  the  channels  running 
up  to  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  and  to  Skagway . 

Here  is  a  large  entrance  leading  into  these  inland  waters ;  and  here 
are  the  other  entrances.  Those  are  the  great  avenues.  There  is  of 
course  another  opening  up  here  in  Icy  Straits,  and  our  hatchery  is 
there  [indicating].     There  is  Lorin^  [indicating]. 

The  Chairbian.  Where  is  Ketchikan  ? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  Ketchikan  is  here.  Loring  is  about  18  miles  from 
Ketchijkan. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Right  at  that  point  will  you  not  show  them  where  Yes 
Bay  is  situate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  Yes  Bay  and  there  is  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whose  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Government  hatchery.  This  is  our  hatchery  [indi- 
cating].   They  open  on  the  same  body  of  water  on  the  Behm  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  lake  at  tnis  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  three  or  four  lakes  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  hatchery  on  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  hatchery  is  on  the  third  lake. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  properly  located  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  rather  expensively  located,  because  our  trans- 
portation there  costs  a  great  deal.  We  are  up  on  the  third  lake,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  have  tramways  over  the  intervening  ridges  between 
the  lakes  and  barges  on  the  lakes.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
porting to  do.     We  keep  cattle  and  feed  has  to  be  transported. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Behm  Canal? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  6  or  7  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  keep  cattle  up  there  for? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  keep  them  there  for  the  hands,  for  milk  and  butter. 
We  keep  pigs  and  chickens  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  there.  All  of 
that  feed  n  as  to  be  taken  in. 

During  the  summer  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  around  a  hatchery 
to  keep  up  its  efficiency.  The  troughs  have  to  be  painted  out  with 
asphalt  paint.  The  baskets  all  have  to  be  painted,  wood  cut,  etc. 
Everything  has  to  be  overhauled  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  stream  goes  down  by  that  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  Naha. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  one  of  those  small  Alaskan  streams.  I  suppose 
there  are  places  where  it  runs  over  the  shoals  where  it  may  be  100 
feet  wide. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  stream  at  Ketchikan  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  larger  than  that.  The  one  at  Ketchikan  is  very 
small. 

The  point  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  this:  Here  is  the 
wide  opening  of  Dixon  entrance.  Here  is  the  Skeena  River  coming 
in  here.  Here  is  our  hatchery  at  Loring.  The  chances  are  that  this 
is  probably  the  avenue  or  highwav  for  the  fish  in  this  lower  part  of 
Alaska.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nsh  coming  in,  when  our  hatchery 
fish  return  in  general  course  of  time  the  chances  are  I  think  rather  in 
favor  of  their  ascending  the  waters  of  the  Skeena  Kiver  and  entering 
those  waters  than  up  tnrough  these  tortuous  passages  to  Behm  Canal. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  wators  of  the  Skeena  extend  on  quite  a  way^ 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  very  large  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  large  stream. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  I  think  the  increase  of  salmon  in  the  Skeena 
River  and  these  streams  of  northern  British  Columbia  is  due  to  the 
hatchery  at  Yes  Bay  and  Fortmann. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  canneries  located  upon  the  Skeena? 
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Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes;  along  the  Skeena  they  have  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  information  you  have,  is  the  supply 
of  fish  increasing  up  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  put  in  your  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER    Yes,  within  the  last  few  years,  since  1908. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  while  I  have 
this  chart  here.  It  developed  here  a  short  time  ago  during  the  hear- 
ing when  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
Puget  Sound  to  having  Alaska  sockeyes  called  sockeyes  on  the  labels. 
I  think  that  matter  came  up  in  connection  with  the  labels.  Yet 
these  fish  here  are  undoubtedly  the  same  class  of  fish  that  we  get  in 
southeast  Alaska.  If  there  is  any  question  at  all  in  regard  to  it  these 
people  would  very  much  object  not  to  have  then'  fish  called  sock- 
eyes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Board,  it  was 
decided  that  they  might  name  them  sockeyes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  might  add  that  there  are  no  hatcheries  on  the 
Skeena  River  or  in  that  locality.      ' 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  turn  your  fish  loose  at  this  Loring 
hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MOSER  We  have,  as  I  showed  you  the  other  day,  in  looking 
at  the  photographs,  two  large  nursery  ponds  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  them  tnere  in  nursery  ponds? 

Mr.  MosER  We  keep  them  in  the  nursery  ponds.  Those  ponds 
will  hold  about  10,000,000  fry  each.  They  are  96  feet  by  78  feet  and 
2i  feet  in  depth  and  we  estimate  they  will  hold  about  10,000,000  fry 
each.     We  built  the  ponds  to  hold  the  fry  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  them  there  longer  than  you  do  at 
the  Karluk  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  do  not,  because  our  aim  at  Karluk  is  to  hold 
them  until  they  are  free  swimmers  and  able  to  maintain  them- 
themselves.  At  Fortmann  we  have  also  a  large  creek  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  in  which  we  have  destroyed  all  the  enemies  of  the  fry, 
and  have  fenced  it  off  so  that  we  put  a  large  number  of  fry  into  thSs 
creek.  We  have  on  that  lake  a  hunter  who  goes  around  all  the 
time,  killing  eagles  and  sawbills  and  all  enemies  of  the  fry  in  the 
air.  We  set  traps  for  bullheads  and  we  catch  all  the  trout.  They 
are  all  enemies  or  the  fry.  The  fry  has  enemies  everywhere,  in  the  air 
and  in  the  water.  In  fact,  tl;iey  are  themselves  cannibalistic.  If 
you  take  some  of  these  bullheads  and  catch  them  by  the  tail  the  fry 
will  run  out  of  their  throats.  We  destroy  all  enemies  of  the  salmon 
that  we  find,  and  they  are  numerous. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  you  turn  them  out  of  your  nursery 
ponds  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  stay  in  the  lake 
until  they  go  to  salt  water  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  there  have  been  some  observations  made  on 
that  subject,  but  just  how  extensive  they  were  I  do  not  know. 
Dr.  Evermann  may  be  able  to  tell  something  in  regard  to  that. 
Do  you  know  of  any?  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  some  observations 
there. 
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Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  investigations  on  the 
Sacramento  Kiver  and  he  has  made  some  observations  at  Naha 
and  on  Wood  Kiver;  practically  a  year,  you  may  say. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  remain  there  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Does  not  that  argue  that  the  fry  turned  loose 
at  Karluk  in  that  brackish  water  are  not  treated  as  they  ought  to 
be  treated  and  will  probably  die  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  you  on  the  first  state- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  best  treatment,  but  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  the  actual  result  or  effect  is.   ' 

Mr.  MosER.  They  will  not  die.  At  least  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
slightly  brackish  water  which  they  get  up  there  will  kill  them.  On 
one  occasion  we  took  one  of  our  smaller  ponds  at  Karluk  and  put  into 
the  pond  a  great  big  mass  of  salt,  and  the  fry  got  around  tnat  salt 
like  flies  around  a  honey  barrel.  They  took  to  it  at  once  and  simply 
covered  it  over  en  masse.  They  seemed  to  take  to  it  naturally.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  experiment  was  ever  tried  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Kichardson  tried  it  when  he  was  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  this  connection  with  the  captain's  statement  regard- 
ing enemies  of  the  salmon,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  already  drawn, 
with  the  idea  of  suggesting  it  as  a  provision  to  go  into  this  bill,  an 
authority  to  catch,  kill,  and  ship  the  Dolly  Varden  or  bull  trout  by 
any  means  and  at  any  time.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Evermann  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to.  that. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  the  belief  that  the  so- 
called  salmon  trout  is  very  destructive  to  salmon  fry  in  Alaska  is  well 
founded. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  very  destructive.  I  have  seen  the  trout  right 
under  the  salmon  that  were  spawning  and  gobbUng  up  the  eggs  as 
they  were  coming  out  of  the  female  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  trout  pretty  plentiful  in  the  Alaskan 
streams?  * 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  quite  plentiful;  coining  in  with  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  authority  to  catch  in  any  waters  of 
Alaska 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout;  not  the  sportsmen's  trout, 
so-called;  but  this  Dolly  Varden,  or  bull,  trout.  It  is  a  salt-water 
fish  and  follows  the  salmon,  and  destroys  the  young  salmon. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Might  I  say  just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
so-called  DoUy  Varden  trout  is  perhaps  the  poorest  of  all  the  trout. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  fish  that  ought  to  have  in  some  places  considerable 
food  value.  It  is  found  all  the  way  from  California  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  It  reaches  a  large  size  in  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Up  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Idaho  we  find  these  trout  which 
weigh  10  to  15  pounds,  and  in  the  Missoula  River,  near  Missoula, 
they  have  been  caught  weighing  20  pounds. 

In  some  places  this  fish  is  not  only  regarded  as  a  good  food  fish 
but  a  good  game  fish,  but  in  Alaska  it  is  so  abundant,  and  in  the 
presence  of  much  better  game  fish  and  much  better  food  fish  it  is  not 
held  in  high  esteem  at  Si,  But  if  we  could  have  an  experimental 
station,  a  biological  experimental  station,  in  Alaska,  where  investiga- 
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tion  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  methods  of  utilizing 
these  at  present  rejected  and  apparently  valueless  products  of  the 
sea,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  means  of  utilizing  the  Dolly  Varden  trout, 
or  salmon  trout  as  it  is  called  in  Alaska,  could  be  discovered,  and  it 
would  be  made  a  valuable  food  product  just  as  at  the  biological 
station  at  Woods  Hole  and  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  developed  methods  of  utilizing  the  small  shark  known  as  the 
dogfish  and  the  little  black  mussel  so  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  squid  and  various  other  hitherto  entirely  useless  sea 
products,  and,  with  the  shark,  harmful  sea  animals.  We  have  devel- 
oped and  perfected  the  preparation  of  those  animals  into  articles 
oi  excellent  food,  and  commercial  companies  now  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  putting  upon  the  market  these 
products. 

We  could  do  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  Alaska,  with  the  salmon 
trout,  and  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  other  species  of  fishes  and 
marine  animals  there  now  which  are  not  used  at  all,  the  prospect  of 
utilizing  which,  at  some  time,  is  encouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout  have  been  canned  and  have 
also  been  salted,  but  they  have  never  taken  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  now  shipping  a  good  many  of  these  salmon 
trout  in  cold  storage.  * 

Mr.  Bower.  I  believe  it  is  the  steelhead  trout  that  is  being  utilized. 
At  least  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cannery  at  Ketchi- 
kan  

Mr.  Dorr.  Thev  are  shipping  considerable  quantities  in  the  last 
year  or  two  of  Dolly  Varden  trout — the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  brought  from  Alaska  last  year  in  our  cold  storage 
schooner  quite  a  large  number  of  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  frozen. 

When  they  arrived  in  California  we  were  faced  with  a  law  which 
prohibits  one  from  having  possession  of  trout  in  the  close  season.  In 
the  State  of  Washington  they  have  overcome  this  law  by  classing  this 
trout  as  char,  so  they  can  sell  them  there,  but  in  California  they  would 
not  permit  it. 

I  will  now  continue.  Senator. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  output  of  the  Skeena  has  been 
doubled,  and  there  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  the  additional  fish 
are  our  Naha  hatchery  fish.  The  Naha  hatchery  lake  and  stream  this 
past  year,  1911,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  sockeyes.  The  super- 
mtendent  of  the  hatchery  in  a  letter  under  date  of  November  21,  1911, 
in  commenting  on  the  abundance  of  fish,  states : 

The  fish  (sockeyes)  in  Heckman  (hatchery)  Lake  were  everywhere  where  there  was 
water  enough  to  float  them,  and  besides  the  river  and  fence  creek,  they  came  into  the 
flume  in  droves  and  into  the  little  ditch  leading  away  from  the  nursery  ponds,  and  into 
all  the  small  creeks  in  the  vicinity.  The  small  creek  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we 
usually  obtain  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  eggs,  this  year  produced  more  than  43,000,000 
eggs.  After  we  had  taken  all  the  eggs  to  fill  the  hatchery,  110,000,000,  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  spawning  ground  anywhere  around  the  hatchery  lake  that  was  not  crowded  with 
fish  spawning  under  natural  conditions. 

He  concludes  his  letter  with: 

It  certainly  would  appear  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  are  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  in  salmon  culture. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  by  destroving  these  enemies  of  the 
fish  probably  increased  the  natural  survival. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  think  we  have,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  given  all 
the  natural  food  they  require  we  will  be  very  much  more  successful. 

For  detailed  information  relating  to  the  nistory  of  all  the  Alaska 
salmon  hatcheries,  I  would  refer  to  Bureau  Fisheries  Document  No. 
751  by  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries  official,  recently  issued,  pages  174  to  179, 
and  as  far  as  the  document  refers  to  the  hatchery  work  of  the  com- 

?>any  I  re  resent,  I  beg  to  quote  a  short  paragraph  on  page  177,  as 
oUows : 

In  1901  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  erected  a  hatchery  on  Heckman  Lake,  the 
third  of  a  series  of  lakes  on  Naha  stream,  Revellagi^edo  Island  and  about  8  miles  from 
Loring,  where  the  association  has  a  cannery.  This  is  without  question  the  largest 
and  costliest  salmon  hatchery  in  the  world,  having  a  capacity  of  110,000,000  eg^s, 
and  the  association  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  public  spirit  it  has  shown  and  tne 
work  it  has  done,  entirely  without  remuneration  until  1906,  m  building  and  operating 
not  only  this  hatchery,  but  also  the  one  at  Karluk. 

As  before  said,  the  Karluk  hatchery  was  built  in  1896  and  operated 
to  date. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  the  number  of  hatcheries  that  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  required  to  maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  in 
Alaska,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following. 

You  asked  me  when  we  first  commenced  to  furnish  the  number  of 
hatcheries  that  would  be  required  in  Alaska,  if  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  sft 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  possibly  I  may  startle  Dr.  Evermann  in  my 
numbers.  For  sockeye  salmon:  Two  hatcheries  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
district,  having  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  eggs  each. 

Those  are  ven^  large  hatcheries,  but  the  Bristol  Bay  region  is  a  very 
large  region.  The  output  is  large  and  there  are  very  few  places  that 
could  be  selected  to  put  a  hatchery  that  would  be  at  all  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  any  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  I  think  there  are;  Wood  River  and  Lake  Iliamna. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  think  conditions  are  such  that  you 
could  make  a  hatchery  a  success  on  Iliamna  Lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  why  not.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
fish  there  and  plenty  of  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  very  short  season,  though. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  yes;  you  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  men  to 
handle  your  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  spawn  there  naturally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  they  can  do  their 
spawning  a  good  deal  quicker  than  you  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  but  the  results  are  not  up  to  artificial  spawning. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  fish  are  taken  out  of  Bristol  Bay 
in  a  year,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  places  are  so  widely 
separated,  Senator,  when  you  ask  me  those  (questions  I  have  to  stop  a 
moment  and  think.     I  can  tell  you  approximately  what  the  pack  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind — if  you  know  about  the 
pack  and  can  give  it  approximately. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  got  our  own  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  1911  figures  were  put  into  the  record  the  other  day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  big  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Last  year  was  only  a  half  pack. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  that  into  the  record  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  captain's  suggestion  that  if  we  had  two  hatcheries  up 
there  of  150,000,000  eggs  each  it  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  catch  in  western  Alaska — this  includes  pri- 
marily the  Bering  Sea  or  Bristol  Bay  district — in  1910  was  12,806,911 
salmon  of  all  species: 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  cases ;  that  is  salmon. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  what  vou  wanted  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  supposea  you  had  to  get  at  it  by  estimating  the 
number  of  salmon  by  the  number  of  cases,  but  as  you  have  the  actual 
number  that  is  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  the  actual  number  of  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  two 
hatcheries  of  150,000,000  eggs  capacity  would  produce. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  idea  in  connection  with  the  hatcheries.  Senator, 
is  if  the  hatcheries  are  as  successful  as  I  hope  they  will  be,  the  fish 
will  be  so  abundant  that  it  will  not  be  a  question  as  to  fish  but  a 
question  of  getting  rid  of  the  product;  and  you  would  have  a  cheap 
food. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  never  has  been  the  rule  on  the  salmon 
streams  in  the  West  or  in  the  world,  has  it.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  the  fish  were  so  abundant  ? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  shall  refer  later  to  the  salmon  streams  in 
Siberia.  I  have  a  lot  of  data  on  them.  They  are  more  abundant 
than  on  our  side  and  the  canneries  are  able  to  pack  much  more 
cheaply  than  our  people  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  our  people  work  the  salmon  streams 
they  have  depleted  them  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Sacramento  River  is  equal  to-day  to  what  it  was 
at  any  time  in  its  salmon  history. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true  of  the  Frazier  River  and  the  Karluk 
River. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  not  admit  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  catch  of  salmon  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Columbia  Rivers  the  last  few  years  has  exceeded  what  it 
ever  was  known  to  be  in  the  early  days  of  salmon  fishing  in  those 
streams.  The  natural  spawning  grounds  in  the  Sacramento  River 
have  been  practically  all  ruined  through  mining  and  other  operations 
that  go  along  with  civilization  in  the  Sacramento  River  basin. 
Therefore,  whatever  catch  of  salmon  is  now  possible  in  the  Sacramento 
River  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon  in 
the  Sacramento  Rivisr,  because  the  natural  spawning  beds  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  nil. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  so  that 
the  natural  spawning  beds  now  are  very  much  less  than  20  or  30 
years  ago.  Wherever  civilization — settlers — goes  in  upon  a  stream 
or  a  stream  region,  then  the  salmon  spawning  beds  of  that  region 
diminish  in  productivity. 

I  have  had  splendid  opportunities  for  noting  the  effect  of  even 
sparse  civiKzation  on  spawning  beds  in  Idaho,  at  the  headwaters  of 
^Imon  River,  in  what  are  known  as  the  Sawtooth  Lakes,  Alturas 
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Lake,  Pettit  Lake,  and  Big  Redfish  Lake.  There  were  formerly 
important  spawning  beds  in  that  section  covering  many  square  roc^ 
in  each  of  those  lakes,  and  their  tributary  streams  where  the  Chinook 
and  the  sockeye — the  blueback,  as  it  is  called  there — come;  but  even 
the  Httle  mining  operations  in  that  region  have  seriously  changed  the 
condition  of  those  streams,  and,  still  worse,  the  few  settlers  who  live 
within  reach  of  that  region,  and  more  particularly  the  tourists  or 
campers  who  go  in  there  for  summer  outings,  have  been  shamefully 
destructive  to  those  spawning  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  this  way:  I  can  illustrate  it  best  by  telling  of 
one  particular  party.  In  the  summer  of  1895,  which  I  spent  on  the 
Sawtooth  Lakes,  a  party  of  campers  for  a  summer  outing  for  a  week 
or  10  days'  trip  came  into  that  region. 

There  were  perhaps  40  people  in  that  camping  party,  men  and 
women  and  their  children.  I  suspect  that  the  salmon  which  they 
speared  or  shot  or  destroyed  would  average  a  dozen  or  more  for  eacn 
member  of  that  party;  and  they  did  it  in  the  most  wanton  way. 
They  did  not  want  the  fish;  they  were  not  fit  to  eat;  they  did  not  eat 
them;  but  simply  in  the  line  of  what  they  imagined  to  be  sport — that 
spirit  of  destructiveness  and  vandalism  that  goes  along  with  human 
beings  wherever  they  are — ^they  destroyed  fully  five  or  six  hundred 
spawning  blueback  salmon  during  the  few  days  that  they  stopped  on 
the  lake,  and  right  at  the  time  when  these  fish  were  just  beginning  to 
spawn.  Well,  that  was  very  hard,  of  course,  upon  those  spawning 
beds,  so  that  in  1899  relativelv  few  returned  to  that  region;  very  few 
blueback  salmon  were  seen  there;  and  the  next  year  or  two  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  none  was  seen. 

These  people,  of  course,  did  that  thoughlessly,  not  reaUzing  what 
it  meant,  but  the  dire  results  followed  regardless  of  what  may  have 
been  their  feeling  in  the  matter;  and  that  is  only  one  illustration. 
The  same  thing  takes  place,  I  suppose,  all  over  the  Columbia  Kiver 
basin. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  giving  the  number  of  hatcheries.  I  mentioned 
two  hatcheries  in  Bristol  Bay.  In  addition  I  would  recommend  one 
hatchery  at  Chignik  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs;  one  hatch- 
ery on  Cook  Inlet  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs;  one  hatchery 
at  Chilkoot,  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs. 

For  humpback  salmon:  One  hatchery  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
capacity  100,000,000  eggs;  three  hatcheries  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
capacity  100,000,000  eggs  each. 

These  hatcheries  with  the  present  private  hatcheries  and  two 
Government  hatcheries  now  operated  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
supply  of  salmon  in  such  a  condition  that  the  only  question  would  be 
one  01  obtaining  markets  for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  how  many  altogether,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  Nine. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  additional  hatcheries ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Nine  additional  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  suggestion  which 
I  think  was  made  by  Mr.  Bower,  that  it  would  be  oetter  to  have 
smaller  hatcheries  than  large  ones  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  your  units  are  smaller,  I  think  you  can  give 
more  attention  to  them  probably  and  be  a  little  more  successful;  but 
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I  think  in  Alaska  you  want  large  hatcheries.  Where  you  have 
plenty  of  fish  you  want  large  hatcheries,  and,  I  think,  thev  can  be 
operated  more  economically  than  small  hatcheries.  Lines  of  commu- 
nication have  to  be  kept  up;  transportation  is  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  want  to  stand  by  my  original  statement  that  the 
smaller  hatcheries  will  afford  protection  to  and  will  insure  replenish- 
ing and  restocking  a  greater  number  of  streams.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a  given  body  of  water  will  support  only  so  much  in  the  way  of 
fish  life,  and  consequently  there  is  the  possible  danger  of  releasing 
too  niany  fry  in  a  particular  water  area. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  not  be  true  if  they  spread  out  and 
go  to  other  streams,  however. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  sockeye  remains  in  fresh  water  a  year.  The 
danger  would  not  be  so  imminent  if  the  sockeye  went  to  sea  imme- 
diately after  it  was  hatched. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  about  that  Kar- 
luk  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  My  opinion  is  that  the  hatchery  ought  to  be  at  the 
lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  rccur  to  that  question  because  I  have  been 
told  by  men  in  whom  I  have  confidence  that  that  hatchery  was 
absolutely  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  made  an  exploration  of  Karluk  Lake  last  July  and 
I  was  surprised  to  note  the  enormous  number  of  spawning  salmon 
on  the  natural  beds  in  and  around  that  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  you  surprised  ?  Did  you  not  expect  to 
find  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  as  many  as  came  to  my 
notice. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  expect  that  anybody  down  below  kept 
them  from  going  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  barricade  of  the  stream 
below.  Ordinarily  sockeye  salmon  spawn  in  the  tributaries  of  a  lake, 
but  Karluk  Lake  is  peculiar  in  that  along  nearly  one  entire  side  oi 
its  length  there  are  practically  no  tributary  streams.  The  result  is 
that  many  of  the  fish  are  forced  to  spawn  in  the  lake  and  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  the 
lake  and  he  reports  that  out  of  200  female  red  salmon  examined,  197 
had  spawned  entirely  clean,  showing  that  the  fish  were  doing  well  in 
the  lake  under  the  natural  conditions  existing  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Rutter  told  me,  after  coining  out  at  tiie  time  Dr. 
Evermann  referred  to,  that  he  made  the  investigations  up  there; 
that  he  found  great,  extensive  spawning  beds  well  inhabited  with  fish 
right  around  the  edge  of  the  laxe.     Did  you  confirm  that  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  I  saw  a  large  number  of  spawning  beds  about 
the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  great  many  spawn  on  the  lake  shelf  on  Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  way  I  get  the  impression  that  you  do  not 
care  to  express  your  real  opinion  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Karluk 
hatchery. 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  free  to  express  it.  If  you  want 
my  full  opinion  as  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  it  may  be  obtained  from  a 
report  that  I  have  made  on  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  want  your  opinion 
and  I  want  your  real  opinion,  because  that  is  what  we  want  to  be 
guided  by. 

Mr.  Bower.  My  real  opinion  is  that  the  hatchery  ought  to  be  at 
Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser  admits  that.  He  says  it  would  be 
much  better  up  there.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  efficiency  of  that 
hatchery  down  there  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  present  site  of  the  hatch- 
ery is  the  loss  of  fish  in  the  corrals  there. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  spawning  fish  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  spawning  fish  in  the  corrals  at  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  admit  that. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  could  give  some  figures  to  back  up  that  view. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that  point;  that  the  one 
serious  objection  to  the  hatchery  is  the  waste  of  spawning  fish.  A 
large  number  of  the  fish  die  before  the  spawning  period,  before  they 
are  ripe. 

The  CflAiRMAN.  My  impression  is  that  that  is  not  a  very  efficient 
hatchery.     Am  I  right  in  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  MosBR.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that.     It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said  here  this  evening  and  it 
has  been  said  generally  that  the  young  of  the  sockeye  retnain  a  year 
over.  In  fact  I  have  stated  that  here  myself;  but  I  can  get  evidence 
or  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  get  evidence  to  the  effect  that  many  go 
to  sea  as  soon  as  they  are  free  swimmers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  can  get  expert  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  can.  You  know,  Senator,  there  is  very  little 
known  about  the  movements  of  the  fish  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Bower  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  what  these  gentlemen  want  and  what  we  would 
all  like  to  hear,  if  you  can  state  from  any  information  you  have,  is 
what  becomes  of  the  fry  after  they  are  liberated  ?  I  thiuK  that  is  the 
real  point  of  efficiency  that  is  involved. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  they  live  or  are  they  lost? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  Karluk. 

Mr.  Dorr.  At  Karluk. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  think  any  observations  have  been  made  to 
prove  this  point  conclusively  one  way  or  the  other.  But  the  fact 
that  the  sockeye  naturally  spawns  in  fresh  water,  and,  as  Capt.  Moser 
admits,  Karluk  Lake  is  the  place,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
greater  efficiency  would  result  were  the  hatchery  at  the  lake. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  not  saying  the  hatchery  is  not  more  or  less  effi- 
cient in  its  present  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  think  of  the  observation  of  the 
man  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  those  little  fish  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery  in  windrows  dead  on  the  beach  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  dead  fish  were  seen  on  the  Karluk  Beach. 
I  have  been  there  several  times,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
the  sort.  Moreover,  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  cannery  for  the  Karluk  rerion  that  there  was  a 
standing  reward  for  anyone  who  would  or  could  produce  red-salmon 
fry  found  on  Karluk  spit  or  on  the  beach  in  that  region,  and  he  stated 
that  no  one  had  yet  appeared  to  claim  the  reward. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  t>o  jou  think  that  reward  would  be  suflBcient 
to  induce  anybody  to  stop  there  all  the  time  and  look  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  ao  not  suppose  that  it  would  be,  but  the  inference 
is  that  they  are  not  to  be  lound  at  the  particular  season  of  the  year 
when  the  most  people  are  in  the  region. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  feel  certain,  however,  on  this  point.  If  he  had  seen 
those  dead  fish  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  to 
take  them  up  to  the  superintendent  and  claim  the  reward. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  there  to  claim  the 
reward. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  point 
again.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  fish  that  the  party  said  he  saw 
could  have  been  salmon  I  think  the  chances  are  six  to  one  that  they 
were  some  of  those  little  sand  lances  or  something  else. 

Now,  regarding  the  remark  that  Mr.  Bower  made,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  spawning  salmon  so  abundant  in  Karluk  Lake,  I  think 
that  can  be  explained  or  amplified  somewhat  by  comparing  what  he 
saw  there  with  what  he  or  anyone  could  have  seen  who  nad  gone  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Fraser  River  last  year. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  off  the  moutn  of  the  Fraser  River  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  most  assiduouslv.  There  are  thousands  of 
yards  of  gill  netting  and  many  great  traps  placed  in  the  north  end  of 
Puget  Sound.  British  Columbia  last  year  really  cast  aside  all  restric- 
tions which  they  had  formerly  placed  upon  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  River  because  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  observe  and  stand  bjr  the  agreement  which  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington had  made  with  the  British  Columbia  fishermen  several  years  ago. 
Tne  result  has  been  that  on  account  of  the  last  three  or  four  years'  fish- 
ing, last  year  the  British  Columbia  hatcheries  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Fraser  River  were  able  to  find  practically  no  spawning  salmon.  At 
one  hatchery  I  believe  they  reported  seeing  only  six  fish  on  a  bed 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  were  seen  spawning  years  ago.  This 
shows  that  practically  all  of  the  fish  which  were  going  up  the  Fraser 
River  last  year  were  caught.     They  never  reached  the  spawning  beds. 

Now,  fishing  is  also  carried  on  most  assiduously  at  Karluk  Spit, 
about  the  mouth  of  Karluk  River,  and  it  has  been  so  carried  on  there 
for  many  years;  but  in  spite  of  the  close  fishing  that  has  gone  on 
there,  Mr.  feowers  found  when  he  examined  Karluk  Lake  an  abund- 
ance of  spawning  salmon  there.  It  might  well  have  been  supposed 
that  the  fish  would  have  been  caught  out,  as  they  were  in  the  Fraser 
River  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  always  leave  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Karluk 
free,  do  they  not.  Doctor  ? 
.    Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  always  so  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  know  that  Karluk  is  not  producing 
the  fish  it  formerly  did.  Doctor,  don't  you  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  To  what  extent,  Doctor,  has  it  been  depleted  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  the  figures  will  show  a  serious  depletion. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  in  each  of  the  last  several  years  has  been 
greater  than  the  natural  production,  plus  the  results  of  artificial 
propagation  in  that  region. 

I  want  to  recur  again  to  my  statement  regarding  the  fry  released  from 
the  Karluk  hatchery.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  not  as  strong 
and  vigorous  fry  as  they  would  be  if  the  hatchery  were  located  upon 
the  lake;  but  I  want  to  repeat  that  that  is  only  an  opinion.  No 
investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  what  becomes  of  those 
fry.  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  as  large  a  percentage  of  them 
survive  to  maturity  as  would  survive  had  they  been  spawned  at  the 
lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  not  you  think  where  the  Government  allows 
a  rebate  such  as  is  allowed  there,  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  hatchery  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
recommended  to  the  Alaska  packers,  has  already  suggested  to  them, 
the  desirability  of  changing  the  location. 

Now,  another  point  regarding  large  hatcheries  versus  small  hatch- 
eries. I  quite  agree  with  Capt.  Moser  that  the  number  of  hatcheries 
with  the  capacities  which  he  states  would  not  be  too  large  for  Alaska. 
It  is  not  enough.  I  believe,  though,  that  the  same  total  capacity 
distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  hatcheries  would  be  oetter. 
The  reason  for  that,  to  my  mind,  is  this:  If  you  have  a  hatchery 
with  100,000,000  capacity  in  most  of  these  places  which  Capt.  Moser 
has  mentioned  you  will  probably  have  to  get  the  spawning  fish  for 
that  hatchery  from  more  than  one  stream,  just  as  we  do  at  less  Bay 
now  to  some  extent,  and  as  will  have  to  be  done  at  these  other 
places. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  that  with  the  regulations  that 
may  now  be  put  in  force  with  reference  to  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  there  still  would  not  be  enough  fish  to  go  up  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Of  the  100,000,000  fry  producea  at  a  hatcherv, 
I  think  that  most  of  them  would  almost  of  necessity  have  to  he 
planted  in  that  particular  stream.  You  could  not  distribute  them 
very  well  to  additional  streams  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  take  the  fry  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  or  10  miles  or 
12  miles  away,  and  carry  them  up  that  stream  far  enough  where 
they  could  be  liberated  with  perfect  safety.  The  facilities  for  getting 
up  streams  in  that  coimtry  are  not  good  and  the  fish  would  have  to  be 
planted  down  near  the  mouths,  and  that  would  not  be  the  best  place 
to  plant  them.  Therefore,  my  idea  would  be  to  have  numerous 
small  hatcheries  in  addition  to  as  many  large  hatcheries  as  can  be 
properly  located. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor,  in  that  connection,  if 
there  is  any  physical  objection  or  obstacle  in  transporting  eggs  to 
different  places  after  they  are  impregnated  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  To  take  them  to  different  places  after  they  are 
eyed? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  are  no  physical  or  fish-cultural  objections 
which  would  prohibit  doing  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  would  be  practicable  ? 

Mr.  MOSER.  The  trouble  in  having  so  large  a  number  of  small 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  locations 
for  them  and  the  large  expense  in  transportation  in  naving  the  smaller 
units. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  think,  Dr.  Evermann,  about  the 

E reposition  of  putting  hatcheries  on  Wood  River  and  Iliamna  Lake  ? 
)o  you  think  that  would  be  successful  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The'  bureau  has  made  rather  extended  investiga- 
tions on  Wood  River,  with  the  material  cooperation  of  the  canning 
interests  there — the  two  great  companies,  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association  ?  Lake  Alek- 
nagik,  at  the  head  of  Wood  River,  is  well  suited  to  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  very  satisfactory  hatchery 
could  be  located  and  operated  there.  I  know  nothing  about  Lake 
Ilianma,  but  I  certainly  hope  that  a  large  hatchery  may  be  located 
on  Wood  River.  Representative  Kahn,  of  California,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  for  a  hatchery  in  the  Nushagak  region,  which 
means,  of  course,  on  Wood  River  or  the  lakes  at  its  head,  and  to  my 
mind  that  is  now  the  most  urgent  question  in  fish  culture  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  by  all  means  we  should  have  a  hatchery  there. 
I  was  going  to  say  the  first  new  Government  hatchery  should  be 
located  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood  River,  the 
second  at  Chignik,  the  third  on  Cook  Inlet,  the  fourth  on  the  Chilkoot^ 
and  the  fifth  on  the  Kvichak  that  is  on  Lake  Iliamna. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  might  invite  attention. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  moving  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  the  lake^. 
and  Capt.  Moser  has  spoken  of  the  great  physical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  it  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  sum  which  he 
said  was  available,  $75,000,  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  very  sub- 
stantial hatchery  on  Karluk  Lake.  Last  summer  I  looked  the  ground 
over  very  carefuUy  between  the  head  of  Larsen  Bay  and  the  foot  of 
Karluk  Lake.  From  navigable  water  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  7 
miles,  the  country  is  open  and  flat.  Near  the  head  of  the  bay  there 
is  one  low  ridge  about  200  feet  high,  and  from  there  it  is  plain  and 
straight  sailing  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  it  is  an  absolutely  straight  course  there,  but  it  is 
tundra.  I  know  in  walking  across  there  that  it  is  the  worst  walk  I 
ever  had  in  my  life. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  could  you  not  take  everything  in  in  the 
wintertime  when  it  is  frozen  ? 

Ikfr.  Moser.  It  is  a  difficult  matter.  Our  supplies  are  all  brought 
up  there  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  your  timber  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  I  had  in  view  probably  the  first  thing  was  ta 
locate  a  portable  sawmiD  to  cut  our  material,  piling,  and  so  on,  for  the 
work.  I  did  think  possibly  we  could  skirt  the  hills,  and  get  hard  and 
fast  ground.     We  have  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  by  going  a  little  farther  firmer  ground  will  be 
available. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  cannery  interests  in 
Alaska  that  all  hatchery  work  should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
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Government  and  it  has  been  said  by  one  company  operating  in  Alaska 
that  the  private  hatcheries  are  placed  near  the  home  streams  of  the 
operating  coinpany  and  that  company  receives  all  the  benefits  besides 
the  rebate.  I  think  the  fishery  experts  of  the  Government  bureau 
will  confirm  my  views  when  I  say  that  a  hatchery  will  benefit  a  very 
large  district  and  not  alone  the  home  stream.  We  believe  that  our 
hatchery  at  Karluk  has  raised  the  capacity  of  a  stream  100  miles  dis- 
tant, on  which  the  complaining  company  has  a  cannery,  from  a 
50,000-case  stream  to  a  140,000-case  stream.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  radius  of  influence  for  increase  of  production  due  to 
hatcheries  may  extend  over  more  than  1,000  miles. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  sockeye  catch  of  northern 
British  Columbia,  wluch  we  firmly  beheve  is  due  to  the  work  of  our 
Fortmann  hatchery;  indeed  the  marked  fish  from  this  hatchery  were 
returned  in  larger  numbers  at  the  Government  hatcherv  at  Yes  Bay 
than  to  the  hatchery  of  origin  and  some  of  those  marked  fish  were 
taken  at  our  Karluk  hatchery  about  1,000  miles  distant.  We  know 
that  private  hatcheries,  honestly  conducted,  as  ours  are,  can  produce 
results  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  Government  for  less  money,  the 
latter  for  the  reason  that  the  general  management  requires  no  increase 
in  personnel;  the  equipment,  stores,  etc.,  are  purchased  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  canning  supplies,  while  we  have  our  own  transportation. 
If  the  Government  was  to  take  over  our  hatcheries,  they  would  have 
to  come  to  us  for  transportation,  or  else  provide  their  own  transport 
at  great  expense. 

That  finishes  my  hatcheries.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  making 
very  great  progress  this  evening. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground, 
Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  section  3,  lines  24  and  25, 
page  5.     Line  1,  page  6,  contains  the  following  relating  to  fish  traps, 
or  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any  scdmon  stream  less  than 
500  feet  in  width.'' 

This  seems  to  be  repeated  in  section  5,  line  24,  page  9,  and  lines  1  and 
2,  page  10,  also  referring  to  fish  traps,  where  it  states  ^'within  600  yards 
outside  the  mouth  of  any  salmon  stream  where  the  same  is  less  than 
500  feet  in  width." 

Should  not  these  two  sections,  both  referring  to  restricted  areaS; 
be  combined  in  one  section  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
vening section,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to  either  ? 

It  seems  to  be  repeated  there.  It  seems  to  me  those  two  sections 
should  be  consolidated.  Sections  3  and  5  relate  to  a  restricted  area 
and  are  now  separated  by  a  long  intervening  section. 

I  would  suggest  also  in  the  £U)ove  wording  to  retain  the  old  law — 
'^ red-salmon  streams''  in  place  of  ^'any  salmon  streams." 

We  concede  the  600  yards  instead  of  500  yards,  which  was  the  old 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  oppose  cutting  out  the  word  ^'red"? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  leave  the  red-salmon  stream  in,  in  place  of 
any  salmon  stream,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  a  great  many  smaller 
streams  which  run  the  humpbadi  salmon  which  we  do  not  think  neces- 
sary to  restrict  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  leaving  that 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  No ;  I  think  that  might  be  left  to  him. 

The  Chaikman.  You  think  it  advisable  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  I  think  that  might  be  left  to  him. 

Mr.  Webb.  In  accordance  with  the  old  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  in  accordance  with  the  old  law. 

Section  4,  line  23,  page  7,  ''failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  one 
fishing  season  to  construct  and  operate  sucn  a  device. ''  That  is  a 
fish  trap.  I  would  suggest  that  that  be  made  two  years,  so  as  to  read, 
''failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  two  years." 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  two  years  or  two  fishing  seasons  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  say  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  two  years  instead  of  two  fishing  seasons  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  two  years  I  think  is  very  convenient  from  the 
time  the  license  is  issued.  I  think  it  is  a  very  distinct  term.  We 
have  four  years  on  the  Sound  within  which  to  construct  our  traps. 

I  would  also  -suggest  a  change  on  the  next  page,  line  6. 

Mr.  Browne.  Before  you  get  to  that.  Captain,  you  mean  that  the 
failure  for  one  year,  through  act  of  God  or  otherwise,  destruction  by 
fire,  or  other  accident,  would  destroy  the  right,  whereas  in  two  years 
you  would  be  afforded  a  chance  to  recoup  and  replace  your  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don your  site  if  you  failed  to  fish  it  one  vear.  I  think  that  two  years 
would  give  the  occupant  a  better  use  of  his  position. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  section  there  does  not  make  that 
exclusive.  It  says  that  "it  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  such  bona  fide  intention,''  etc. 

I  suppjose  the  Secretary  would  use  reasonable  discretion  and  judg- 
ment in  applying  that  section  to  the  facts  as  they  might  be. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Dorr  what  sort  of  a  title  he  understands  that  fisherman  would  get 
if  this  bill  was  passed  as  it  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Nothing  but  a  possessory  title  or  an  easement  that 
would  expire  by  operation  of  law  whenever  it  was  abandoned  by 
failure  to  use  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  until  that  failure 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  would  have  a  right  to  renew  the  license.  It  is  an 
annual  license  scheme,  renewable  year  by  year  on  paying  $100  license 
fee.  One  has  the  right  to  renew  the  license,  but  the  provision  goes 
further  and  requires  nim  to  actually  use  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  would  not  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  give  him  that  location  from  year  to  year,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  it  binds  the  Government  to  give  him  the 
use  of  the  location  so  long  as  he  complies  with  the  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  suppose  we  want  to  change  the  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  you  always  have  that  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  now  you  understand  that  it  could  be 
done;  that  the  law  could  be  changed  and  your  rights  terminated. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  right  would  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  the 
annual  license  period  if  the  law  was  changed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  understand  that  could  be  done  by  the 
Government  without  damages  being  claimed  on  the  part  or  the 
fishermen  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  the  power  of  the  Government  is  plenary 
in  regard  to  these  fishes  in  territorial  waters  the  same  as  the  State 
authority  is  plenary  in  the  States.  They  can  abolish  fishing  alto- 
gether or  regulate  it  as  the  legislative  powers  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  simply  gives  you  a  possessory 
right  as  long  as  you  comply  with  the  law  and  until  the  law  is  changed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Exactly.    So  long  as  you  comply  with  this  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  give  any  other 
right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  vested  right.    There  can  not  be. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  can  not  be  a  vested  right.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  can  not  be,  because  that  would  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  belong  to  the  future  State  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  understand  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  grant  away  the  tidelands  or  the  waters  or  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Or  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Wanted  that  to  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  my  understanding  or  the  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  may  produce  that  record  against  you  some 
day. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  never  oppose  that  theory. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  will  live 
to  see  Alaska  a  State.     I  do  not  know  which  of  us  will. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  the  fisheries  belonged  to 
the  State.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  that,  technically  speaking. 
They  belong  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  State  is  constituted  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  it  is.     They  belong  to  the  people  tnemselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  Alaslca. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  an  organized  State,  and  in  Alaska  they  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Goveri^ment 
for  the  future  State. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  section  6,  the  close  season,  I  would  suggest,  retain 
the  old  wording  "Cook  Inlet  and  the  Delta  of  Copper  River,'*  and  not 
have  a  close  season  for  those  two  places. 

In  the  Copper  River  district  there  is  only  one  cannery,  and  on  that 
river  they  can  not  possibly  be  fishing  in  all  of  the  delta  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  always  a  chance  for  the  fish  to  go  through  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  weekly  close  season  there. 

The  same  would  seem  to  apply  in  Cook  Inlet.  If  there  is  any  place 
in  Alaska  where  I  think  the  fish  have  a  chance  to  get  through  under 
the  very  best  of  conditions  it  is  in  Cook  Inlet.  It  is  a  wide  inlet  with 
a  very  strong  tide,  with  a  rise  and  fall  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  about 
40  feet,  and  fishermen  are  very  chary  about  getting  out  there  in  the 
tide.  The  center  of  that  inlet  is  usually  open,  so  far  as  nets  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  funnel  shaped,  and  that  is  why  there  is  such  a 
great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  WTien  the  tidal  wave  comes  in  it  is 
narrowed  up,  and  as  it  narrows  it  grows  higher  and  higher.     At  our 
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cannery  at  Kasolif ,  about  half  way  up  the  inlet — I  am  guessing  now — 
it  is  about  10  or  11  miles  across. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  it  is  considerably  wider  than  that.  I  should 
say  opposite  Kasilof  it  is  nearer  20  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  is  not  this  true :  Is  not  there  a  big  bar  in  the 
middle,  and  is  not  it  true  that  the  fish  go  right  up  along  shore  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  an  island — Kalgin  Island — which  is  in  the 
center  of  the  inlet  opposite  Kasilof. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  is  not  there  a  widespread  portion  of 
the  water  in  there  that  is  very  shallow  so  as  to  drive  the  fish  over  to 
the  shoie  wliere  your  cannery  is? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  on  the  contrary  just  where  our  cannery  is  there 
is  quite  a  bank  off  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  or  not 
the  contour  of  the  bay  there  is  such  as  would  drive  the  fish  along 
shore  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  fish  have  a  freer 
movement  in  Cook  Inlet  than  any  other  place  I  know  of  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  necessary  for  the  ships  to  anchor  at  least  5  or  6 
miles  offshore  in  order  to  get  sufficient  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  opposite  the  Kasilof  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  that  may  be;  but  you  will  find  alto- 
gether  

Mr.  MosER.  You  will  find  plenty  of  channel  width  there,  Judge. 
Here  it  is  [pointing  to  map],  25  miles  down  here  across.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  this  point  at  Kalgin  Island  opposite  Kasilof.  It  is  about  12 
miles  from  liere  to  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  Kalgin  Island  flat  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  take  the  shallow  water,  Judge,  of  course  this  is 
only  guesswork;  it  is  13  miles  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  figures  are  fathoms,  are  they  not 
[referring  to  map]  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  fathoms. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  here  depths  of  10,  25,  5,  18,  and  10 
fathoms. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  not  a  deep  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  deep  water  here,  Judge  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  spots. 

Mr.  MosER.  Look  here.  Take  a  section  across  here,  10,  22,  33, 
12,  5  fathoms. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  indicates  a  shallow  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  fathom  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  feet  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  it  is  aU  in  fathoms. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  a  limit  inside  of  which  it  is  shown  in 
feet. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  all  soundings  are  in  fathoms.  If  there  were  any 
soundings  in  feet  they  would  be  indicated  by  a  note  ^^  Soundings  withiii 
dotted  surface  in  feet.''  That  spot  comes  out  at  low  water.  This 
is  all  veiy  near  here  one-half  fathom,  one-quarter  fathom,  two  fathoms. 

A  great  deal  of  ice  comes  down  the  inlet  and  there  are  a  great  many 
bowlders  carried  by  the  ice.     The  bowlders  in  here  change  very 
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materially.  When  the  cannery  vessels  go  up  in  the  spring  they  find 
at  times  new  bowlders  which  have  been  earned  down  by  the  ice. 

The  Chairman.  This  chart  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  channel 
from  5  to  20  fathoms  deep  and  8  or  10  miles  wide  clear  up  to  the 
branching  of  Knik  Arm  and  Tumagain  Arm. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Five  being  about  the  shallowest  and  only  in  a  few 
instances. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  23  fathoms  in  here,  you  see.  These  soundings 
are  all  reduced  to  the  mean  low-water  mark. 

The  Chairman.  That  indicates  a  rather  deep  channel. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  place,  you  know,  where  Cook  sailed  up 
when  he  was  looking  for  the  northwest  passage.  He  thought  he  had 
it  there. 

I  come  now  to  section  7.  This  section  of  the  proposed  law  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to 
not  only  close  any  salmon  stream,  but  a  whole  fishing  district.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  he 
may  not  close,  and  no  limit  to  the  number  of  days  in  establishing  a 
weekly  close  season.  This  is  a  power  which  Congress  has  always 
guarded  against  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  department,  and  justly  so. 
It  is  a  power  which,  2  exercised,  can  put  any  operating  company 
out  of  business,  and  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  law  now  in  force  permits  closing  streams  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  proposed,  but  limits  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  500 
yards,  which,  m  my  opinion,  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  general  idea  of  fishing  experts  is  that  a  stream  overfished 
must  be  closed  against  fishing  to  permit  it  to  recuperate.  The  theory 
seems  correct,  but  there  appear  to  be  so  many  varying  conditions 
unsolved  that  in.  practice  tne  theory  falls.  There  are  streams  in 
Alaska  that  were  tightly  barricaded  for  years,  and  yet  they  annually 
produced  their  quota  oi  fish,  and  have  actually  increased  in  produc- 
tiveness. 

At  Chignik  there  were  double  barricades  in  the  early  days.  The 
lower  one  was  arranged  to  permit  fish  to  enter  and  then  be  held 
between  the  two  barricades,  where  they  were  simply  dipped  out  by 
the  three  operating  canneries,  who  divided  the  nsh.  buring  that 
time,  by  taking  practically  all  the  fish  that  came,  they  were  able  to 
pack  about  50,000  cases — the  three  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  the  three  canneries  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  for  the  three  canneries. 

After  barricading  was  stopped  the  stream  not  only  maintained  its 
full  capacity,  but  has  vastly  increased  in  productiveness  in  recent 
years,  as  no  difficulty  was  obtained  in  making  a  pack  of  140,000  cases. 
In  other  words,  a  stream  that  produced  only  50,000  cases  under  the 
severest  barricading,  later  without  closing  produced  140,000  cases 
witliout  any  difficulty.  If  this  stream  had  been  closed  this  enormous 
number  of  fish  would  have  been  wasted. 

Chenega  Stream,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  was  tightly  closed  by  a 
zapor  or  dam  for  10  years  yet  each  year  it  produced  its  quota  of  fish. 
The  dam  was  opened  usually  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  permit 
the  later  fish  to  pass  up. 

Now,  I  am  merely  mentioning  these  cases  to  show  the  vagaries  of 
the  streams.     Afognak  has  been  closed  to  fishing  since  1892,  yet  does 
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not  produce  sufficient  fish  to  supply  the  GoYernment  hatchery,  and 
they  must  cross  the  mountain  to  obtain  eggs  from  MoHna,  a  stream 
tightly  barricaded  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  many  fish  there  before  it  was  closed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  as  we  know  there  were.  Two  canneries  were 
built  at  Afognak.     They  did  not  get  all  their  fish  from  the  stream. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  closing  is  not  a  physical  barricade.  It  is  a 
reservation. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  Government  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  indicate  that  there  were  fish  there  before 
and  not  fish  there  since  ?     The  fish  have  gone  away  themselves  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  should  increase  and  multiply  under  natural 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  that  they  have  lessened  in  numbers. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
that  subject.  I  meant  to  do  so  in  talking  about  Karluk.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  other  features  entering  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing why  a  stream  may  lose  in  productiveness.  For  instance,  take 
a  spawning  bed  where  there  is  no  great  depth  of  water.  That  water 
may  freeze  down  to  the  bottom  during  a  severe  winter  and  freeze  all 
the  eggs  and  an  agg  once  frozen  is  a  dead  egg. 

That  may  occur  in  Alaska.  I  will  not  say  frequently,  but  it  may 
not  be  infrequent.  I  have  also  seen  shoals  inside  of  tne  mouths  of 
streams  in  Alaska  over  which  at  high  water  salmon  have  spawned, 
which  at  low  water  were  uncovered,  thereby  exposing  the  eggs  and 
causing  their  destruction.  The  spawning  beds  may  also  be  uncovered 
in  a  lake  or  river  system  by  falling  waters  due  to  longperiod  of  drought. 
In  fact,  I  recall  -an  instance  now  at  Red  Fish  Bay  where  some  silver 
salmon  eggs  were  uncovered  by  the  falling  waters  on  the  lake  shelf. 
I  simply  mention  these  features  as  being  natural  causes  for  a  failure 
in  one  or  more  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  fish  been  scarcer  in  Afognak  ever  since 
this  reserve  was  created  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  how  much  fishing  has  been  done  there. 
There  has  been  no  commercial  fishing  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of. 
I  know  last  year,  or  it  may  be  the  year  before,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  according  to  the  report,  did  not  have  fish  enough  there  to 
fill  their  hatchery  and  they  had  to  go  across  the  mountain  to  the  head- 
waters of  another  stream  that  I  know  for  years  was  barricaded. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  carry  them  over  in  buckets. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  that  correct.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  WTiat  is  the  good  of  that  hatchery  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Judge  Wickersham,  the  hatchery  has  only  recently 
been  put  in  operation.     It  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years. 

Referring  now  to  the  original  closing  of  Afognak  stream,  in  1892, 
I  believe  it  was.  The  closing  of  the  Afognak  region  indefinitely 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  because  the  salmon  spawn  only 
once  and  then  die.  If  fishing  be  prohibited  for  a  period  of  25  years 
there  would  not  be  any  more  fish  in  that  region  at  tne  end  of  25  years 
than  there  were  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Why  not.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Because  they  all  die  after  they  spawn  once. 
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The  Chairman.  If  more  spawn  one  year  than  during  the  preceding 
year  they  will  furnish  more  to  spawn  for  the  next  year,  will  they  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  but  very  soon  a  stream  under  normal  condi- 
tions will  reach  its  maximum  number. 

The  Chairman.  These  streams  have  been  going  down  since  you 
established  the  reserve,  have  they  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANiif.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  that.  As 
Capt.  Moser  said,  there  has  been  very  little  commercial  fishing  in  the 
Afognak  region  since  the  reserve  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  tell  at  the  hatchery  w^hether  there 
are  more  fish  coming  up,  more  than  usual,  or  fewer  fish  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  can  make  comparisons  extending  over  the 
three  years  thay  have  been  there  only,  and  they  have  done  that 
every  year,  but  it  is  too  soon  for  an}^  of  the  output  of  that  hatchery  to 
come  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  in  mind  now  the  increase  from  the 
hatchery,  but  the  natural  increase.  Have  you  reports  showing  the 
natural  increase  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  that  last  year  was  really  a  shorter  year 
than  the  year  before,  so  far  as  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  took  is 
concerned;  but,  as  Capt.  Moser  said,  this  question  is  not  a  simple 
problem,  by  any  means.  There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  it. 
We  know  some  of  them;  we  do  not  know  all  of  them. 

Suppose  something  should  happen  which  would  result  in  the 
kilUng  of  all  of  the  eggs  that  were  spawned  in  a  salmon  stream  in  a 
certain  year.  Then,  on  the  theory  that  the  sockeye  salmon  comes 
back  to  spawn  in  the  fourth  year,  the  fourth  year  following  that 
cataclysm  would  be  a  very  lean  year  in  that  stream. .  It  might  be  so 
lean  as  to  have  absolutely  none  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  would  have  no  eggs,  then  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  not  any.  Now,  suppose  some  unusual  acci- 
dent like  that  should  repeat  itself  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Then 
that  stream  as  a  salmon  stream  would  be  practically  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  the  Af  o^ak  a  good  salmon  stream  formerly  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  figures  wiU  show,  but 
it  was  a  salmon  stream  and  there  were  two  small  canneries  within  the 

{)resent  reservation.  It  could  not  have  been  a  large  salmon  stream 
ike  Karluk  or  Wood  River;  but  it  was  a  salmon  stream  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  salmon  went,  and  Dr.  Bean  and  Livingston 
Stone,  who  visited  it  in  1889,  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  place 
for  a  salmon  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory  was  this  reservation  made  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  was  before  my  time,  so  I  can  speak  only  in 
general  terms.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  recommendation 
was  made  on  the  supposition  or  with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Federal  Government  would  begin  the  establishment  of  salmon 
hatcheries  in  Alaska,  and  it  was  thought  that  Afognak  stream  would 
be  a  good  stream  for  that  purpose.  These  gentlemen  were  there  at 
the  time  of  the  run  of  the  red  salmon,  when  the  fish  gather  below  the 
falls  in  considerable  numbers,  and  believed  quite  a  large  number  of 
salmon  could  be  gotten  there.     I  .was  there  myself  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  reservation  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  supply  of  fish  until  the  hatchery  was  located. 
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Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  Yes;  the  possibility  of  wiping  out  the  stream  was 
considerable. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  located  the  hatchery  there  and  since 
they  located  it,  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  fish? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  has  not  been  a  great  supply  of  fish;  not 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Seventy-two  million. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  about  24,000  fish,  counting  3,000 
eg^  to  the  fish  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  If  there  were  that  many  female  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  you  blow  the  whistle  the  boat  stops. 
You  have  to  have  steam  enough  to  blow  the  whistle. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Afognak  stream  is  a  small  stream  but  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  salmon  go  into  that  stream;  but  apparently 
not  as  many  as  can  be  utiUzed  in  the  hatcheries.  Now  they  nave  tried 
going  across  the  divide  to  the  Molina  stream  and  getting  some  eggs 
from  it.  That  has  been  tried  one  season.  Whether  it  is  practicalor 
not  is  a  question.  We  hope  it  will  be.  At  any  rate  the  natching  of 
salmon  in  the  Afognak  stream  will  probably  benefit  not  only  the 
Afognak  stream  but  numerous  other  near-by  streams  just  as  the 
hatching  of  salmon  at  Karluk  has  probably  benefited  a  number  of 
near-by  streams. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  stream  I  may  say  at  Afognak  was  heavily  barri- 
caded for  a  great  many  years  by  the  Russians.  I  pulled  out  two  of 
the  piers  of  tnat  zapor  — the  dam — myself.  The  last  one  I  pulled  out 
was  in  1901,  a  very  heavy  cribbed  work  filled  with  rock.  The  natives 
kept  barricading  the  stream  until  a  late  date  and  got  all  their  fish 
that  way.     There  were  two  small  canneries  there. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  How  much  did  they  can  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  tried  to  get  some  information  on  that  stream  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  but  I  could  get  no  reliable  data  because  the  can- 
neries did  not  keep  B.nj  record  of  their  fishing  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. While  thev  srot  some  fish  from  the  home  stream,  thev  fished 
the  entire  district  just  the  same  as  we  did  at  Karluk.  The  pack  was 
not  all  from  the  Karluk  fish.  We  fished  the  surrounding  country,  but 
we  found  by  experience  that  it  did  not  pay  us  to  run  40  or  50  miles 
for  a  few  thousand  fish,  and  we  are  not  doing  that  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  not  keep  up  the  equipment  for  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  pack  was  small,  I  believe,  at  those  canneries.  I 
do  not  think  they  packed  more  than  an  average  of  20,000  cases. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  20,000  cases  each  per  year? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  per  season  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  mean  per  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Per  cannery.  That  is  my  recollection;  but  the  exact 
figures  can  be  obtained  easily. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  some  idea  of  it  to  see  how  many  fish 
were  in  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1889  one  packed  25,000  cases,  the  other  packed 
16,000  cases.  In  1890  one  packed  26,000  cases,  the  other  10,000 
cases. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  36,000  cases? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  just  about  what  they  packed  then, 
Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1891  the  combined  pack  was  25,000  cases  from  the 
two  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  you  close  to  a  good  stopping  place  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  am  at  a  very  good  one,  I  am  just  starting  on 
conservation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propriety 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General, 
who  I  think  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Alaska  by  virtue 
of  its  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
a  statement  covering  four  or  five  years,  if  available,  of  all  the  license 
taxes  collected  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  rebates. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Those  are  included — the  rebates — both  fisheries  and 
other  taxes.     I  would  like  the  complete  statement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  mean  what  is  included  in  the  whole 
Alaska  fund  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  get,  if  available,  a  statement  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  of  all  the  taxes  that  have  been  collected 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  not  the  report  of  the  governor  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Practically.  I  have  a  complete  statement  of 
that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Have  you  that  made  up,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  the  official  statement  made  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  the  Alaska  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well;  does  that  include  the  license  fees  that  were  col- 
lected within  the  municipalities? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  Attorney  General  would  not  have  that,  would 
he? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  think  he  would. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  he  would  not.  You  could  get  that  out  of 
the  governor's  report. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  would  have  that  part  collected  through  licenses, 
would  he  not?  I  do  not  mean  the  part  collected  by  the  towns 
themselves — their  municipal  taxes,  but  rather  all  license  fees  that 
are  collected  under  the  act  of  Congress,  by  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  would  have  all  the  license  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  write  to  the  Attorney  General  for  all  the 
taxes  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five  years.  Is  that  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  valuable  information  for  us 
when  we  recur  to  this  tax  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  can  arrange  for  an- 
other hearing. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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THUBSDAY,  MAT  28,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington  f  D.  (7. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present :  Senator  Jones  (chairman) . 

Also  appeared:  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Alaska;  also  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of 
Alaska  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower, 
assistant  agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also  Messrs.  John  Sidney 
Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J,  F.  Moser,  and  James 
Madison. 

STATEKENT  OF  KB.  JEFFEBSON  F.  KOSEB— Besomed. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  on  section  7,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  just  ready  to  start  on  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  take  that  up  in  connection  with 
section  7,  the  section  regulating  stream  closing. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  Alaska,  and  as  far  as  the  conservation  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  is  concerned  the  extreme  radical  method  of  closing  streams 
and  whole  districts  has  been  referred  to.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  method  is  necessary,  and  desire  only  to  add  and  refer  as 
my  proof  to  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento  Rivers  which  have  never 
been  closed  and  which  by  judicious  fish  culture  are  to-day  maintained 
at  the  liighest  standard. 

In  this  connection  I  might  suggest  to  those  in  favor  of  closing 
streams  the  consideration  of  a  preliminary  measure;  that  is  the  closing 
for  conmaercial  fishing  of  all  streams  not  now^  fished  and  opening  them 
only  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  after  proper 
representations  have  been  made.     This  would  injure  no  one. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  salmon  streams  in  Alaska  to-day  that 
are  not  fished  and  which  could  be  closed  under  this  suggestion. 

Restricting  the  number  of  operating  canneries  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  best  adjuncts  toward  conservation,  and  I  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Clark  in 
his  hearing  before  the  committee,  and  as  set  forth  in  his  report  for 
1911,  pages  12  and  13,  in  which  he  recommends  that  the  following 
measure  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be 
enacted: 

That  is  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect,  maintain,  or  operate  in  Alaska  any  new  establish- 
ment for  canning  or  otherwise  preserving  for  commercial  use  any  salmon  or  other  fish 
or  fishery  product,  or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  any  such  existing  establishment,  or 
to  reopen  and  operate  any  such  establishment  which  has  remained  closed  for  the  period 
of  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  oi  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided j  however, 
That  in  the  case  of  salmon  packing  establishments,  approval  shall  be  withheld  only 
when  in  hid  judgment  the  fishing  operations  and  investigations  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  location  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  larger  than  the 
productive  increase  of  salmon  from  adjacent  spawning  grounds:  And  provided  further, 
That  in  case  approval  is  withheld  the  applicant  interested  shall  upon  demand  be  given 
a  hearing,  of  which  he  shall  be  notified  at  least  30  days  previously. 
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I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  this  is  not  a  new  suggestion.  In 
April,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  suggested  certain  amendments  to  the  law,  which 
included: 

The  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  sabnon  canneries  in  Ala^a  without  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  effect  of  that  would  be,  Mr.  Moser,  to  re- 
strict any  new  cannery  from  going  in — to  prevent  any  new  cannery 
from  going  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  without  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  would  be  based  upon  representations 
made  to  him  by  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  in  Alaska. 
That  is  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  law  does  not  say  ^Hhe  fishing  interests.'* 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  proposed  amendment  simply  restricts  the  number 
of  canneries  to  the  number  operated  there  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  how  many  of  those  do  you  own 
jiow? 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  the  whole  number  up  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  owned  altogether  44. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  do  you  own  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  operating  14. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  44  you  gathered  together  by  buying  up 
separate  companies.  In  other  words,  you  formed  a  trust  by  buying 
up  44  canneries  and  closing  all  but  14  of  them.  You  put  the  other 
30  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  would  not  acknowledge  that  a  trust  was  formed. 
The  salmon  business  was  found  not  to  be  profitable  under  conditions 
existing  at  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  profitable 
and  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  operations  this  association  was 
formed  and  Dought  outright  these  other  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  AuQ  then  closed  all  of  them  down  but  14  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  only  14  now  working  whereas  there 
were  44  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  over  a  period  of  19  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Many  of  the  locations  were  established  when  the  coun- 
try was  comparatively  unknown  and  they  did  not  know  what  the  con- 
ditions were.  Many  of  those  canneries  were  found  not  to  be  a  paying 
quantity  at  all  and  so  they  were  abandoned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  let  us  take  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 
How  many  canneries  did  they  buy  up  and  put  into  their  scheme  at  the 
beginning  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  many  canneries  they  are  oper- 
ating now  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  in  that  article  I  putin  the  record  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Nine. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Nine  what  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Nine  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  it  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  asked  me  how  many  canneries  the  Northwestern 
Fishing  Co.  was  operating.     According  to  their  list  I  say  nine. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  originally  bought 
and  put  into  that  combination  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  I  do  not;  but  not  many  more  . 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  not  17  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  not,  although  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment 
you  have  suggested  here  would  be  to  give  those  canneries  doing  busi- 
ness in  Alaska  now  a  monopoly  of  the  fishing  business.  That  is  what 
you  want  it  for,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  it  is  not  what  we  want  it  for. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  might  be  the  effect  of  it;  but  the  canneries  could 
not  increase  their  present  product  nor  could  we,  under  this  amend- 
ment, take  up  any  of  the  stations  which  we  formerly  held  and  some 
of  which  we  still  hold  and  put  canneries  there  for  the  reason  that  a 
cannery  which  has  not  been  operated  for  three  years  can  not  be  opened. 
For  instance,  at  Pyramid  Harbor  we  have  a  plant  and  at  Mushagak 
we  have  two  canneries,  all  laid  up  but  ready  to  operate  if  we  so 
desired,  yet  under  the  proposed  amendment  they  coidd  not  be  opened 
again. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Because  they  have  been  closed  three  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  could  be  opened  with  tfie  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  could  any  cannery.  So  could  you  go  in  there  and 
open  a  cannery  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  if  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  going  to 
take  away  fish  from  your  cannery,  which  was  already  operating  on 
the  stream. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  at  all.  We  could  not  reopen  any  of  those  old  can- 
neries closed  for  a  period  of  three  years  any  more  than  you  could  open 
up  a  new  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  could  if  you  had  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  could  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  go  in  there  and  open  a 
new  cannery  in  opposition  to  you  when  you  were  already  running  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not  if  you  had  the  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Secretary  would 
probably  give  you  the  advantage  ?  You  have  your  cannery  already 
Duilt  and  ready  to  run. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WICKERS^AM.  I  only  wanted  to  direct  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  give  these  people 
a  complete  monopoly  and  the  exclusive  right  to  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  the  canneries  at  Pyramid  Harbor  shut 
down? 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  found  at  Pyramid  Harbor  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
were  taken  from  a  locality  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in  carrying  our 
fish  for  that  distance  wo  found  it  did  not  pay.  It  became  necessary 
for  us  either  to  move  the  cannery  nearer  the  fishing  locality  or  close 
the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Had  that  been  the  case  from  the  establishment  of 
the  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  When  the  cannery  was  established,  the  fishing 
took  place  within  25  or  30  miles.  That  is,  the  fish  coming  in  through 
Icy  Strait  went  through  Lynn  Canal  to  a  position  very  much  nearer 
the  cannery  than  they  do  now.  The  fisheries  have  moved  farther 
south. 

The  Chairman.  The  fish  supply  close  to  the  cannery  apparently 
disappeared? 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  explain  the  situation.  In  the  early  days  traps 
were  not  used  there.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  traps  could  be 
operated  in  Icy  Strait,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fish  are  now  taken  there 
before  they  arrive  near  the  cannery,  so  that  the  fishing  operations  are 
carried  on  now,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  90  mile  away. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  of  fish  within  50  mUes  of  this  cannery 
has  diminished  ? 

Mr.  MosER.   No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  caught  them  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  taken  before-  they  arrive. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  supply,  as  far  as  50  miles  is  concerned, 
has  diminished.  Tiiat  is  what  I  was  saying.  I  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  not  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  we  had  formerly  one  cannery  operating,  there 
are  now  some  four  or  five  successfully  operating. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Where? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  in  Pyramid  Harbor? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  not  in  Pyramid  Harbor. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  very  many  more  than  that  have  been 
closed  down  farther  in  the  interior  that  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  in  entirely  different  sections. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  section  reached  by  the  fish  going  through 
Icy  Strait. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  operated  but  one  cannerj  in  Pyramid  Har- 
bor. We  bought  three  in  Pyramid  Harbor  ori^nally,  and  closed 
down  two  and  operated  but  one.  When  we  acquired  canneries  in  a 
given  district  close  together  we  found  it  much  more  economical  to 
operate  the  one  plant  and  enlarge  it  than  to  operate,  for  example, 
three  separate  plants.  However,  the  plant  at  Pyramid  Harbor 
never  was  enlarged.     It  is  the  same  cannery  originally  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  canneries  you  have 
operated  at  one  time,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Twenty;  I  can  tell  you  exactly. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  say  19. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  We  are  talking  about 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1902,  1903,  and  1904  we  operated  20. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  your  output  with  the  20  canneries  more  or 
less  than  with  the  14  you  are  operating  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  it  was  very  much  larger.  In  1902,  1903,  and 
1904  we  had  20  canneries  operating.  In  1902  we  packed  1,223,000 
cases.  In  1903  we  had  1,267,000;  m  1904  we  had  1,143,000.  ^^  hen 
we  were  operating.  14  in  1911  we  packed  863,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  the  difference  in  the  output  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  larger  prices  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  increased  pnce  in  1911  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  market  was  absolutely  clean  and  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  smaller  supply  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  the  total  pack  was  larger  in  1911  than  it  had  been 
before. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  other  companies  have  increased 
their  output  over  what  it  was  in  1902  and  1903  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  pack  in  1911,  as  Mr.  Dorr  says,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  packing  industr}^.  It  was  2,820,000 
cases,  and  the  next  pack  to  that  in  numbers  was  in  1902,  2,536,000 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  recognize  that  the  population  has 
been  increasing  very  rapidly  since  that  time.  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
those  facts. 

Now,  in  regard  to  closing  the  stream.  Probably  I  might  just  as 
well  ask  it  now.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  it  should  develop  that  the 
run  of  fish  in  a  stream  is  very  materially  decreasing  and  that  this  has 
been  so  for  a  period  of  time,  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  right 
to  stop  fishing  in  that  stream  in  order  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  run, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the  canneries  to  determine,  and  perhaps  go 
away  from  there  only  when  the  supply  is  gone  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  what  this  provision  really  provides, 
that  he  can  close  a  stream  or  a  section  where  the  run  is  dimmishing  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  trouble  with  the  bill  is  that  he  is  not  onlv  able  to 
close  a  stream  but  he  can  close  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  finds  that  in  the  streams  of  a  district 
and  the  waters  of  a  district  the  supply  of  fish  is  very  materially 
diminishing.  Do  not  you  think  he  ought  to  have  the  authority  to 
stop  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Opinions  differ  so  vastly  on  that  point,  Senator,  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  close  out  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  it  into 
his  hands  than  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  fishery  people  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  have  to  as?ume  that  he  would  act 
upon  pretty  definite  information  and  with  a  wise  discretion. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  there  is  always  a  vast  difference  of  opinion, 
Senator,  as  set  forth  by  the  Government  officials  and  by  the  commer- 
cial interests. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Which  one  do  you 
think  should  be  permitted  to  decide  it — the  commercial  interests, 
which  are,  of  course,  naturally,  and  we  can  not  blame  them  for  it, 
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personally  interested  in  the  matter  from  a  personal  standpoint,  or  the 
Secretary,  who  is  supposed  to  act  as  an  impartial  judge,  you  might 
sav,  especially  looking  after  the  general  interests? 

^Ir,  MosER.  We  have  never  objected,  Senator,  to  the  old  law.  We 
recognize  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Secretary  sufficient  authority  in 
the  matter.  We  never  objected  to  the  closing  of  the  streams  within 
500  yards  of  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  which  we  believe  l«*  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  object  to  that  now.  The  main 
feature  of  this  protest  is  because  it  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
close  a  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  feature  of  this  protest  is  because  it  gives 
the  Secretary  the  authority  to  close  a  whole  district  ? 

Mr,  MosER.  Yes ;  to  close  a  large  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sena- 
tor, there  are  no  streams  that  I  know  of  in  Alaska  w^here  fishing  ls 
done  in  the  stream.  We  very  frequently  talk  about  the  salmon  fish- 
eries ia  the  streams,  I  do  not  know  of  any  streams  where  fishing  is 
carried  on  in  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  fishing  is  not  carried  on  in  the  streams,  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  whether  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity to  close  the  stream  or  not.  If  the  fish  are  all  taken  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  that  authority  would  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  closed  within  500  vards  around  the  mouth  of  the 
stream. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  fish  are  taken  more  than  500  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  any  stream,  the  Secretary  would  not  have  much  power  in 
the  matter.     Do  you  limit  it  to  500  yards? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  may  be  several  streams  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity with  the  mouthj  all  close  together. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  fishing  could  be  done  effectively 
more  than  500  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  that  fishing  is  more  efl'ective  than  the  fishing  in  the  stream  if 
the  fishing  is  done  off  the  mouths  of  the  streams? 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  the  movement  of  fish  is  not  well  understood. 
I  have  in  mind  now  the  whole  -Bristol  Bay  district.  We  know  the 
movement  of  fishes  there  are  governed  very  materially  by  ice  condi- 
tions and  by  winds.  For  instance,  in  the  Nushagak  region  if  there  is  a 
strong  southwest  wind  blowing  we  know  the  fish  will  go  toward  the 
Kvicnak  side.  Sometimes  they  take  very  devious  courses.  In  1910 
of  the  great  body  of  fish  that  were  destined  under  natural  conditions 
and  were  supposed  to  ascend  the  Kvichak,  large  bodies  went  up  the 
Naknek,  a  stream  they  do  not  usually  go  up  in  large  numbers.  Last 
year  large  numbers  of  those  fish  went  up  the  Egegak,  where  large 
numbers  do  not  usually  go. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  on  close  investigation  that  the  movements 
of  the  schools  of  fish  are  controlled  by  temperatures  just  the  same  as 
shad.  I  know  it  was  held  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  more  in  con- 
tact with  propositions  east,  that  the  shad  moved  on  temperatures.  In 
other  words,  that  the  fish  coming  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  if  they  en- 
countered ice  coming  down  the  Susquehanna  and  a  consequent  lower 
temperature  would  leave  the  Chesapeake  and  go  on  up  the  coast.  I 
believe  that  whenever  we  have  accurate  water  temperature  observa- 
tions we  will  find  that  the  same  thing  occurs  with  the  salmon. 

On  the  Kvichak  I  have  tried  several  seasons  to  get  observations  on 
water  temperature,  but  on  taking  tip  the  matter  I  found  that  the  sim 
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on  those  great  flats  that  are  uncovered  at  low  water  warms  them  up 
and  the  water  temperature  observations  were  not  reliable. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  captain  one 
question  right  there?  Captain,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now 
to  the  salmon  business  in  Alaska  for  the  last  three  years,  in  con- 
nection with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  living.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  the  total  of  the  amounts  I  am  going  to  read  to 
you  with  respect  to  the  fishery  product  in  Alaska  includes  all  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska.  The  amount  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be 
with  respect  to  the  canned  salmon,  as  of  course  it  includes  all  the  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  I  understand  the  proportion  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  canned  salmon. 

In  1909  there  were  2,395,477  cases  of  salmon  packed  in  Alaska, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  fisheries  of  the  year  was 
$10,422,169.  In  1910  the  pack  in  Alaska  was  2,413,054  cases, 
only  about  20,000  cases  increase,  while  the  value  was  $12,650,191, 
or  $2,000,000  of  increase- in  value. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  1911  the  total  number  of  cases  was  2,820,066 
cases,  an  increase  of  400,000  cases,  while  the  value  had  climbed  to 
$16,377,463. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  reading  from.  I  do  not 
think  the  value  of  that  pack  was  that  amount  to  the  canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  reading  from  the  exact  statistics  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  value  of  the  product 
we  take  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  total  value  of 
the  fisheries  product  of  Alaska,  and  I  said  so  in  the  beginning.  I 
assume  that  is  the  proportion.  In  other  words.  Captain,  for  1909, 
in  1909,  the  total  fishery  pack  was  $10,000,000;  m  1911  it  was 
$16,000,000  in  value.  In  1909  the  total  pack  was  2,395,000;  and  in 
1911  it  was  2,820,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  million  dollars 
climb  in  prices  and  only  a  very  small  amount  in  the  increase  in  the 
pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  now,  Judge,  that  is  all  due  to  market  conditions. 
If  you  will  let  it  stand  over  another  year  you  will  find  the  value  of 
the  same  amount  we  pack  much  less.  We  are  now  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  curve. 

Apropos  of  that,  and  I  intended  to  bring  it  in  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  permit  me  to  submit  this  table  I  have  here : 

"Prices  received  by  Alaska  Packers^  Association  from  1893  to  1911 
for  canned  salmon,''  also  '^comparison  of  prices  for  material,  etc.'' 

In  submitting  that  table  I  would  like  to  say  this:  We  know 
everything  has  raised  enormously  in  price  in  late  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  items.  Take  the  item  of  tin  plate'  for 
example:  In  1899  we  paid  $3.05  per  box  for  tin  plate;  we  are  paying 
in  1911  $4.30.  We  must  have  on  hand  for  our  Alaska  pack  160,000 
boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  amounts  to  about  8,000  short  tons. 

This  alone  has  increased  in  price  $1.25  per  box,  or  $200,000  for  our 
season's  outlay  of  tin  plate  alone.  Pig  tin  in  1897  cost  13  cents  a 
pound;  in  1911  it  is  40  cents  a  pound. 
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Pig  lead  in  1897  was  $3.25  a  hundred;  in  1911  is  cost  us  $4.66. 
The  coal  we  purchased  in  San  Francisco  at  $6  a  ton  we  now  pay  $9 
a  ton  for.  Cotton  webbing  which  in  1899  was  20  cents  we  now  pay 
37  cents  for.  Linen  gill  netting  which  in  1897  we  paid  96f  cents  for 
we  now  pay  $1.31. 

The  cost  of  feeding  our  men,  which  in  1902  was  50  cents  per  man, 
in  1911  was  67  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  take  the  different  dates  back  there, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  have  taken  during  that  period  from  1897  to 
1899  to  get  the  prices  when  they  were  comparatively  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  taken  the  extremely  low  prices 
for  comparison  with  each  of  these  different  high  prices  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  prices  are  all  compared  with  1911.  Take  the 
labor,  which  in  the  early  days  we  paid  40  cents  a  case  for  to  the 
Chinese.  We  are  paying  55  cents  a  case  now.  Take  our  arrange- 
ment with  the  fishermen  in  Bristol  Bay  region,  where  formerly  our 
contract  was  to  pay  them  2  cents  a  fish  we  pay  now  3^  cents  a  fish. 
Marine  insurance  has  nearly  doubled  since  1904.  The  cost  of  pack- 
ing salmon  has  increased  80  per  cept  since  1897.  I  would  like  to  file 
that  statement  in  connection  with  this  statement  by  Judge  Wicker- 
sham.     Shall  I  submit  it  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  it  in  the  record  whenever  you 
prefer. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  this  matter  is  up  now,  I  think  I  might  as  well  put 
those  prices  in  here. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Prices  received  by  Alaska  Packers*  Association  for  canned  salmon  j  per  case  of  forty-eight 

1 -pound  cans. 


[Net  prices;  commission  to  brokers  not  included.] 

Year. 

Red. 

King. 

Coho. 

Pink. 

Chum. 

Year. 

Red. 

King. 

Coho. 

Pink. 

Chum*. 

1893 

$3.80 

13.60 

1903 

$4.86 

$4.12 

$3.ao 

$1.84 

$1.40 

1894 

3.60 

S4.40 

3.20 

1904 

4.12 

4.12 

3.36 

2.60 

1.40 

1895 

3,70 

3.80 

i 

2.80 

1905 

3.20 

3.20 

2.80 

2.eo 

2.40 

1896 

3.74 

3.70 

2.68 

1906 

3.56 

3.36 

3.16 

2.60 

2.60 

1.897 

3.34 

3.30 

$2.80 

2.30 

1907 

4.30 

3.92 

3.56 

3.60 

2.80 

1898 

3.74 

3.60 

3.40 

2.60 

'  1908 

4.30 

3.92 

3.74 

2.60 

2.40 

1899 

3.74 

3.  GO 

3.34 

2.60 

1909 

4.30 

4.12 

3.92 

2.24 

2.14 

1900 

4.12 

3.40 

4.00 

3.36 

1 

1910 

5.04 

5.04 

4.68 

3.00 

2.90 

1901 

3.66 

3.74 

3.20 

2.60 

1911 

6.00 

6.00 

5.44 

3.74 

3.56 

1902 

3,66 

3.74 

3.20 

2.44 

Comparison  of  prices. 

^.       ,  ,  ,      /1899 $3.05 

Tin  plate,  per  box|^g^^ \  3^ 

T>.    ^.  ,      /1897. '. 13 

Pig  tin,  perbox|^Qj^ ^q 

X,.    1      ,  u     A    j/isbVV.'.'.V."'".*.'.'.^*..".'.*.*."..*.. ..*..'..'. .'."...'.*.* [ 3.25 

Pig  lead,  per  hundred|jg-^^ 4  gg 

n    1  •    o      J?        •  /  /i897 " 6.00 

Coal  m  San  Francisco,  per  ton<  jq-.-.  q  qq 

r,  ,^       u  ./1899 !!!!!!" .V"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!^!!    .20 

Cotton  web,  per  pound<  -^^-^^  3^ 

Gill  net,  per  poundjj^JJ ;••; ^^^ 
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^    ^    ..     ,.  ,     /1902 $0.50 

Cost  of  feeding,  per  man  per  dayj  -j^q ^^  gy 

Oriental  labor,  per  cent<  -,  91 1 55 

Sockeye,  per  fishj jg-^-j^ '  * '  q^. 

Marine  insurance  has  doubled  since  1904. 

Cost  of  packing  salmon,  including  labor,  material,  transportation,  etc.,  has  increased 
80  per  cent  since  1897. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Probably  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
conservation  would  be  obtained  by.  adopting  the  practice  of  some 
countries  and  leasing  the  streams  either  by  auction  or  sealed  bids  for 
a  term  of  years — at  least  20  years.  The  lessee  would  then  carefully 
guard  his  interest  and  see  tnat  sufficient  salmon  ascended  to  the 
spawning  ground  to  maintain  the  supply. 

I  have  always  held  and  I  think  that  probably  some  of  the  fishery 
experts  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  a  salmon  stream  could  be  retaiued 
by  some  individual  it  would  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time  and  that  it  would  be  more  carefully  fished  if  one 
concern  had  the  exclusive  control  cf  it.  I  would  permit  all  the 
early  fish  to  ascend  the  stream  to  spawn;  all  that  came  in  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Then  I  would  put  a  barricade  in  that  stream 
and  I  would  take  out  what  fish  I  thought  necessary  to  make  my  pack 
and  permit  a  sufficient  number  afterwards  to  ascend  the  stream  for 
spawning  purposes.  In  that  way  I  believe  that  conservation  of  the 
fish  in  that  stream  would  be  effected. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  policy  followed  by  any  other  country? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Russians  lease  their  streams.  They  lease  the 
fishing  privileges.  They  lease  certain  territory  in  which  the  people 
who  get  the  lease  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  within  the 
limits  of  that  territory,  permitting  any  kind  of  gear  and  any  method 
they  want  to  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
with  reference  to  that  right  here  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  (jhairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  want 
to  say  anything  very  definite  along  that  line  now.  The  thought  that 
is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  that  probably  it  would  not  square  with 
our  conception  of  doing  things  in  this  country  and  it  might  not  be 
legal  constitutionally  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  of  that  kind. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  system  of  that  kind 
would  conserve  the  fishes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  considering  the  legal  phase  of  the  matter 
but  just  assuming  that  we  have  the  right  to  do  something  of  that 
kind,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  practical  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  effective  method  of 
conserving  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  respective  streams,  because  when 
you  give  the  exclusive  fishing  privilege  on  a  certain  stream  to  a  cer- 
tain company  for  a  period  of,  say,  20  years,  that  company  being  in  the 
business  for  that  length  of  time,  wiU  certainly  handle  the  fishery, 
according  to  its  lights,  in  a  way  which  will  continue  to  yield  to  that 
company  the  largest  return  for  the  entire  period  of  years.  There 
would  be  only  one  danger  which  might  come  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  lease.     The  company  might  be  disposed,  then,  in  the 
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event  that  it  had  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  secure  the  renewal 
of  the  lease,  to  overfish  the  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  Doctor,  a  scheme  of  that  kind  would 
result  in  excluding  others  from  fishing  in  that  stream,  of  course  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Undoubtedlv. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  how 
_  far  out  from  the  mouth  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  a  detail  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  a  gentleman  from  Wood  River.  Sup- 
pose he  wanted  to  lease  Wood  River  for  20  years.  Would  the 
gentleman  down  in  Bristol  Bay  be  permitted  to  catch  the  fish  before 
they  got  in  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  a  detail  to  be  worked  out,  and  the 
limits  of  fishing  rights  would  have  to  be  specified  in  the  lease. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Take  Pyramid  Harbor,  of  which  we  were  talking 
a  while  ago.  They  catch  Pyramid  Harbor  fish  in  Icy  Strait,  90 
miles  away. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration.  Fishing  in 
Pvramid  Harbor  was  at  one  time  remunerative.  Later,  as  Capt. 
Moser  has  said,  fish  which  might  have  been  caught  in  the  Pyramid 
Harbor  region  were  caught  a  long  time  before  they  got  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wliy  do  you  say  ^^miglit,''  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  fish  headed  for  a  certain  stream 
might  be  caught  a  long  distance  away  and  the  spawning  beds  of  that 
stream  completely  depleted. 

Right  in  that  connection,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  this  clause  in  the  proposed  bill,  which  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  close  the  fishing  in  wide  areas,  because  you  can  not  tell,  without 
more  investigation  than  has  yet  been  had,  to  what  extent  the  power 
must  be  used  in  order  to  protect  a  certain  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  now  if  there  is  any 
chance  to  catch  these  fish  at  any  distance  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  we  have  reports  coming  in  now  that  fishing 
is  being  carried  on  at  Neah  Bay,  some  distance  out  from  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Salmon  fishing  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Salmon  fishing,  by  the  use  of  purse  seines  and 
other  methods. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  far  as  3  miles  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Beyond  3  miles  from  shore. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bcyond  3  miles  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  the  probable  effect  of  this  fishery  upon  the 
Eraser  River  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  is  a  matter 
that  is  receiving  serious  attention  just  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  pelagic  salmon  fish* 
ing  the  same  as  pelagic  sealing? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  the  same  result. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  possibility.  I  should  not  apprehend  that 
the  result  would  be  so  serious  as  the  pelagic  sealing;  but  it  Would 
undoubtedly  be  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  not  the  leasing  system  lead  fco  just  that 
endeavor  on  the  part,  of  the  fishermen  to  catch  the  fish  before  they 
get  to  the  stream  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  should  think  those  who  did  not  secure  leased 
would  try  to  discover  some  way  of  catching  fish  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  yet,  Judge,  on  those  fiSh  we  take  outside  of  the 
3-mile  Umit  the  Grovemment  demands  a  tax  of  4  cents  or  5  cents  on 
the  case,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  taken  in  territorial  waters. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  you  had  better  consult  your  attorney 
on  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  understand,  if  I  may  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  fishing  is  supposed  to  be  down  on  the  Flattery  Banks,  clear  out 
beyond  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  geographical 
location,  but  it  is  in  extra-territorial  waters,  and  it  is  feared  tnat  it 
will  be  serious  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  among  the  fish 
caught  are  young  salmon  which  are  not  mature  and  which  ought  to 
be  left  for  one  or  two  or  three  years  longer;  but  the  facts  are  not 
definitely  known  as  yet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  not  that  be  stopped  as  well  as  pelagic  seal- 
ing was  stopped  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Fishing  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  could  not  be 
stopped  except  by  international  agreement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  could  punish  those  who  did  it. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  could  stop  our  own  people,  but  we  could  not 
stop  the  citizens  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  could  by  treaty  with  them. 

Dr.  Evermann.  But  if  no  more  quickly  than  we  were  able  to  secure 
a  fur-seal  treaty,  great  injury  might  be  done  to  the  Fraser  Fiver  and 
Puget  Sound  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  that  proposition, 
I  want  to  ask  you.  Dr.  Evermann,  one  question:  You  say  that  young 
fish  are  caught.  Are  these  young  salmon  caught  to  any  considerable 
extent  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Senator,  I  have  the  report,  but  the  bureau  does 
not  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  small  fish  which  have  been  reported  as  being  young  salmon  are 
really  young  salmon  or  not.  I  do  not  know  and  the  bureau  does  not 
know;  jwe  have  not  received  any  specimens  for  identification. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  it  would  be  a  little  bit  against  our 
theory  that  the  fish  do  not  come  back  for  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Oh,  no.  These  are  not  coming  back;  they  are 
out  on  their  feeding  groimds. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  where  their 
feeding  grounds  were. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Apparently  some  of  the  fisherman  have  discovered 
some  of  the  important  feeding  grounds  off  the  Flattery  Banks. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  they  stay  out  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  has  always  been  thought  to  be  true;  they 
do  stay  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  understood  that  we  did  not  know 
where. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  give  some  information  on  the  Puget 
Sound  salmon  fisheries.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  them  several 
summers.  The  purse  seine  fishing  is  a  method  of  catching  fish  which 
has  come  in  practice  in  recent  years.  At  first  small  gasoline  boats 
were  used  with  small  purse  seines.     They  were  found  so  successful 
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that  later  those  boats  have  been  growing  until  now  boats  of  60  or 
70  feet  in  length  75  horsepower,  and  using  purse  seines  250  fathoms 
in  length  and  20  fathoms  deep  are  used.  They  have  been  used  for 
the  last  few  years  very  successfully  in  the  interior  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  or,  rather,  upon  the  waters  that  lie  east  of  Victoria  and  Port 

Townsend. 

In  1909  during  the  big  run,  I  counted  at  one  time  from  the  salmon 
banks  62  or  63  of  these  boats  in  sight.  They  see  a  school  of  fish  com- 
ing in  and  they  readily  surround  that  school  and  take  them.  These 
boats  will  carry,  or  did  at  that  time,  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  fish 
which  are  contracted  to  the  various  canneries  for  delivery.  As  I  have 
said,  those  boats  have  been  growing  larger.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
fishinff  yet,  although  they  may  be  jfishing  for  silver  salmon,  which  come 
in  in  large  numbers  about  this  time;  but  this  year  the  general  idea 
was,  that  these  boats  would  go  up  to  the  entrance  of  tne  Strait  of 
Fuca  to  intercept  the  schools  of  salmon  coming  through  the  strait. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  young  salmon  being  found  or  of  the  feed- 
ing grounds  being  discovered.  That  is  a  matter  probably  that  may 
have  come  up  in  the  last  few  months;  but  I  do  not  think  that  point 
is  at  all  settled  or  well  known  at  the  present  time.  However,  1  will, 
simply  say  that  it  agrees  with  the  theory  I  have  held  for  some  time 
that  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  salmon  is  near  the  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental plateau. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  add  to  this  Neah  Bay  history  a  few  facts 
that  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  have  not  understood  that  the  fishing 
for  sockeye  salmon  with  purse  seines  has  been  carried  on  outside  of 
the  3-mile  hmit,  but  I  do  know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  great  quan- 
tities of  silver  salmon  caught  out  in  those  waters  with  hook  ana  line 
by  trolling.  Last  year  there  were  a  good  many  hundred  fishermen 
out  there  engaged  m  that  business  and  they  caught  large  quantities 
of  silver  salmon  by  trolling. 

A  curious  incident  came  up,  speaking  of  the  law  of  the  case.  A 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  came  out  there  last  year, 
or  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and  made  a  demand  on  one  oi  the 
canners  who  operated  in  Puget  Sound  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
amount  of  import  duty  on  these  fish  that  were  caught  with  hook  and 
line  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit,  upon  the  theory  that  they  were  caught 
by  British  subjects  and  sold  on  the  high  seas  to  American  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  imported  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  then  brought  into  this  country  and  canned.  I 
have  followed  this  thing  for  several  years  and  I  am  very  doubtful  if 
there  are  many  sockeye  salmon  caught  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit  in 
purse  seines,  but  I  do  know  that  large  quantities  of  silver  salmon  are 
caught,  as  I  have  stated. 

]Vlr.  MosER.  I  can  add  to  that  that  the  capture  of  silver  salmon  off 
Neah  Bay  is  a  very  old  fishery.  The  Indians  for  many  years  in  their 
canoes  trolled  for  silver  salmon  for  market  and  for  the  canneries  out- 
side the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  claim  that  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  these  import  duties  I  mentioned  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  these  fish  were  caught  by  British  Columbia  Indians. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason,  (.^aptain,  why  they 
can  not  catch  fish  off  Alaska  just  as  well  as  they  do  off  the  Straits  of 
Fuca? 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  certain  sections  I  see  no  reason  why  thej  could 
not.  Take  southeast  Alaska.  There  are  only  three  main  highways 
that  communicate  with  the  interior  and  the  salmon  must  come  m 
through  one  of  those  three  places.  If  we  ever  can  discover  just  where 
they  round  the  different  headlands,  for  instance,  stream  fishing  will 
not  be  necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  are  those  three  inlets  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Dixon  Entrance,  Sumner  Strait,  and  Icy  Strait. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  ITow  many  traps  are  there  in  Icy  Strait  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  really  do  not  Imow.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
that  proposition  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Webb  may 
have  some  data  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wi»B.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  do  any  fishing  there  ourselves.  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  are  quite  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  know.  Dr.  Evermann  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  we  have  a  chart — ^Mr.  Cobb's  chart — of  traps 
in  Icy  Strait,  which,  I  think,  will  show  the  number. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  not  got  it  here,  however. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  we  have  a  blue  print  of  a  chart  which  shows 
the  location  of  those  traps  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  try  to  get  that  here  for  the  next  meeting  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes.  I  have  now  looked  up  the  matter  and  find 
that  15  traps  were  operated  in  Icy  Strait  in  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  place  is  in  Icy  Strait.  Therfe  are  none  in  the 
other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  in  the  waters  leading  from  Dixon 
Entrance  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  none  that  I  knpw  of.  They  are  all  to  the 
northward  of  Dixon  Entrance. 

The  Chairman.  The  map  will  show  the  location  of  all  those  traps, 
Doctor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

I  may  say  that  my  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  leasing  of 
streams  is  a  matter  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  custom  of  some  of 
the  foreign  countries,  among  others  Kussia,  and  also  from  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  Alaska  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  which  I 
made  certain  inquiries,  and  I  will  refer  you  to  a  small  item  in  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  ''The  salmon  and  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska,"  based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  1897,  which  states,  in  discussing  the  law  of  1896: 

There  is,  however,  a  general  inclination  toward  a  tax  on  the  output  of  each  cannery 
and  ealtery  for  the  support  of  hatcheries,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  streams  be  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  has  everywhere  met  with  favor. 

That  was  before  there  was  any  tax.  The  tax  was,  in  fact,  suggested 
by  the  canners  themselves. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  your  statement,  was  it  not,  Capt.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  my  own  statement  when  I  was  operating  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  what  capacity.  Captain? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  had  command  of  the  Albatross  in  the  examination 
of  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  1897  arid  1900  and  1901. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  did  you  enter  the  employ  of  the  fish 
companies  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1904. 

That  finishes  section  7. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  proviso  at  the  end 
of  section  8  to  the  effect  that  fish  gurry  will  not  oe  considered  as  a 
destructive  substance. 

On  sections  9  and  10  I  have  no  criticism. 

Section  12 — I  have  no  criticism  to  make  at  the  present  time.  In 
connection  with  section  13,  we  have  already  discussed  the  definitions 
that  may  be  removed.  Section  14 — I  have  no  comment  to  make. 
Section  15  is  left  to  the  judiciary  and  treaty-making  powers. 

Section  16,  page  19,  lines  11  and  16:  This  section  makes  an  employer 
in  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  liable  for  the  employee's  acts  com- 
mitted in  Alaska.     We  do  not  think  that  is  just. 

We  furnish  our  superintendents  each  year  with  a  copy  of  the  law 
and  we  give  them  specific  instructions  to  obey  the  law,  and  it  is  our 
desire — we  do  not  wink  at  it — that  they  shall  obey  the  law,  and  how 
we  in  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  act 
of  a  subordinate  in  Alaska  we  hardly  can  understand.  It  might 
happen  that  an  employee  might  act  in  a  hostile  manner  through 
outside  influence  and  thereby  injure  the  operating  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  guilt  ougnt  to  be  personal  in  those 
cases  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  rather  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  this  paragraph  should  be  removed.  In  section 
17,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not  agree  with  Judge  Wickersham.  I 
believe  that  the  district  courts  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  cases,  for  this  reason:  The  people 
who  commit  the  offenses  are  employed  during  the  summer  tune  in 
Alaska.  The  only  time  probably  when  the  cases  would  be  tried 
would  be  during  tne  winter.  To  take  those  people  and  carry  them  to 
Alaska  at  that  time  is,  I  think,  a  great  hardship,  and  the  district 
courts  I  have  mentioned  would  be  equally  as  just  and  equally  as 
efficient  in  trying  the  cases  without  subjecting  the  accused  to  the 
inconvenience  and  hardship  of  a  journey  to  Alaska  during  an  inclement 
season. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  a  provision  allowing  the 
defendant  to  elect  in  which  of  these  courts  he  would  be  tried  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  that  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But,  Senator,  unless  he  may  be  apprehended  in  the  ex- 
traterritorial district,  he  might  escape  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  was  a  mere  suggestion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  original  scheme  was  devised  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  prevent  escapes  as  well  as  for  the  convenience 
of  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  as  the  law  is  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  that  is  the  same  as  the  law  is  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  brought  it  up,  as  Judge  Wickersham,  in  going 
over  this  section  at  Dr.  Evermann's  hearing,  I  think,  suggested  that 
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this  feature  should  be  stricken  out  and  that  the  cases  should  be  tried 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  offense  had  occurred. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  or  any  hardship 
under  the  law  as  it  has  been  or  as  it  is  now  ?  • 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  having  been  tried  at  Valdez 
of  offenses  conunitted  against  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  recall  of  any  being  tried  at  Valdez. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycsj  when  I  was  holding  court  out  there  we 
had  a  good  many  of  those  cases.  A  good  many  questions  of  this  kind 
arose  ? 

This  I  think  was  the  occasion  for  changing  the  law:  Some  of  these 
men  were  arrested  for  violations  of  the  law  and  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  different  companies  were  witnesses  and  were  detained;  and  for  that 
reason  they  got  the  law  changed  so  that  they  would  not  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  law  has  been  changed 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Sinco  that  time  I  have  not  been  familiar  with  that 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  practical  instances  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  theoretical  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  now  in  Alaska  a  very  good  system  by  which 
they  have  a  movable  or,  flying  court.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  one 
of  the  revenue  cutters  goes  with  the  judge  and  the  marshal  and  visits 
the  different  localities  and  tries  cases  on  the  ground.  There  are  other 
cases  which  may  be  brought  to  the  other  courts  also  when  this  travel- 
ing court  is  not  in  session. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  probably  get  some  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  reference  to  that — as  to  whether  or  not  any 
change  should  be  made. 

Mr.  MosER.  Section  19  should  be  amended  I  think.  The  law  when 
it  goes  into  effect  should  go  into  effect  the  first  of  January  following 
its  approval.  That  is  the  time  when  everybody  is  at  home  and  before 
many  of  the  companies  have  really  made  their  arrangements  for  going 
to  Alaska.     That,  however,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

I  would  like  here  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  salmon  question  in  a 
general  way. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  are  the 
greatest  salmon  fisheries  in  the  world  and  the  ordinary  observer  who 
usually  sees  only  a  few  fish  laid  on  the  retailer's  counter  looks  with 
amazement  upon  the  millions  of  salmon  taken  from  the  Alaskan 
waters,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  when  I  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  proposition  some  16  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the 
numbers  taken  from  these  waters,  the  canners  are  making  quite  as 
large  a  pack  as  ever  and  increasing  year  by  year  with  no  great  signs 
of  diminution.  There  are  off  seasons  and  here  and  there  salmon 
streams  have  failed  to  respond,  but  it  is  a  q^uestion  whether  this  failure 
would  not  also  occur  imder  natural  conditions  if  there  was  no  fishing. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  streams  that  were  not  overfished  that  have 
failed. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  where  the  water  may  freeze  to 
the  spawning  beds  and  destroy  the  eggs.     I  have  also  referred  to 
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cases  where  fish  spawn  at  high  water  over  banks  and  shoals  that  are 
uncovered  at  low  water.    That  has  occurred  sometimes. 

In  1900  I  was  in  Ugashik,  a  large  stream  that  empties  into  Bristol 
Bay.  That  stream  was  overcrowded  with  fish.  The  fishermen  were 
all  on  their  limit,  and  even  in  washing  out  their  nets  at  night  the 
salmon  got  into  the  nets  in  every  way  possible.  K  there  was  anj* 
locality  m  Alaska  that  I  thought  had  an  overabundance  of  salmon  it 
was  iTgashik  There  hardly  have  been  enough  fish  there  to  run  a 
decent  cannery  since  that  tune  It  has  not  been  overfished,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  have  not  returned. 

The  Chairman  Are  there  any  streams  or  bodies  of  water  near 
there  that  have  increased  ? 

Mr  MosER  There  are  other  streams,  as  I  shall  refer  to  now.  The 
Ugashik  is  the  lower  stream  That  is  the  westernmost  large  stream 
that  enters  into  the  Bristol  Bay  district.  The  next  stream  above  that 
is  at  Egagak  That  stream  runs  very  few  fish  ordinarily;  yet  last 
year  great  schools  went  up  that  river  before  all  the  fishermen  dis- 
covered it  The  year  before,  1910,  the  Naknek,  which  is  the  next 
stream  above,  which  runs  very  few  fish  ordinarily,  received  the  great 
bulk  of  fish.  That  is,  the  Egagak  and  the  Naknek  received  the  body 
of  the  fish  that  ordinarily,  we  believe  at  least,  go  up  the  Koichak 

At  Thin  Point  there  is  a  stream  which  during  some  years  furnishes 
a  very  large  number  of  salmon  Then  there  is  an  intervening  period — 
it  mav  be  three  or  four  years — in  which  there  may  be  hardly  enough 
fish  there  to  eat.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  movements  of  fish,  I 
believe,  are  influenced  by  the  winds,  the  ice,  and  temperature 
conditions 

The  draft  upon  Alaska  salmon  is  influenced  by  the  market  condi- 
tions— supply  and  demand.  The  year  1911  was  a  profitable  year  for 
the  small  canner  in  southeastern  Alaska,  because  canned  salmon  was 
at  high-water  mark,  the  market  beiag  bare,  the  demand  good,  and 
consequently  the  prices  good.     It  is  our  experience  that  the  pros- 

Serity  of  the  industry  runs  in  curves;  we  descend  during  business 
epressions,  industrial  strikes  at  home  and  abroad,  etc.,  and  rise  to  the 
top  when  the  working  man  throughout  the  world  is  employed,  for  it 
is  the  laboring  man  that  consumes  our  product.  Of  course  over  or 
under  production  and  the  price  of  other  foodstuffs  also  influence  the 
market.  On  account  of  the  good  market  of  1911  many  new  can- 
neries have  been  projected  for  the  1912  pack.  It  is  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  a  large  number  will  actually  be  built. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  Captain,  by  whom  these  new 
canneries  projected  wiU  be  built? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  by  new  companies  generaUv.  It  may  be  that 
here  and  there  some  one  who  has  a  cannery  is  building  a  second  one. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  contemplate  any  new  one? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Northwestern  Co.  contemplate  a  new  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  consider  putting  in  any 
more  money  into  Alaska  in  new  projects.  We  have  sufficient  to  do 
to  keep  up  our  old  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  starting  any  of  your  old 
plants  that  have  been  closed  for  awhile  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  the  1911  pack  is  still  unsold  and  the 
market  has  a  downward  tendency.  A  note  of  caution  was  sounded 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific  Fisherman,  a  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fishing  industry,  recommending  more  than  ordi- 
nary discretion  in  making  investment  in  this  industry.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  by  those  who  know  the  business  that  within  a  few  years 
many  of  the  canneries  will  have  ceased  to  operate. 

There  is  a  competitor  arising  in  the  salmon  world  that  will  prove  a 
strong  factor  in  tne  market,  and  one  against  whom  it  will  be  difficult 
to  compete  unless  a  liberal  policy  is  adopted  toward  the  Alaska 
industry.  I  refer  now  to  our  neighbor  across  the  waters,  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka.  By  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  documents  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  few  years,  say,  from  1906-191 1,  there  were 
taken,  in  round^umbers,  from  31,000,000  to  44,000,000  salmon  from 
Alaska  waters,  or  an  average  of  about  37,000,000  salmon  each  year 
for  six  years. 

This  number  seems  very  large,  but  let  us  examine  the  information 
we  have  from  Siberia  of  the  salmon  fisheries  there.  In  examining 
the  consular  reports  of  December  9,  1909,  January  23,  1911,  ana 
August  17,  1911,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  salmon  fisheries  of  that 
country  have  grown  during  the  past  20  years  and  that  the  catch  f^r 
exceeds  that  of  Alaska.  The  fishing  industry  there  is  equipped  with 
substantial  buildings,  cold-storage  facilities,  ice  cellars,  and  canneries. 
One  fishing  station  alone  was  constructed  costing  $175,000.  The 
fishing  locations  are  leased,  the  parties  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
territory  leased  and  any  gear  may  be  used.  The  number  of  fish 
taken  is  only  limited  by  the  number  that  can  be  sold. 

The  larger  amount  of  the  product  is  carried  to  Japan,  but  there 
are  several  steamers  fitted  with  refrigerating  appliances  that  carry 
frozen  fish  to  Germany  and  Baltic  Sea  ports.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Fisheries  Control,  the  eaten  of  salmon  in  the  Amur 
River,  Siberia,  alone  in  1910  was  38,632,147,  thus  far  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  total  catch  of  all  Alaska  for  the  past  six  years,  which 
was  37,000,000  fish.  According  to  the  Fishing  Gazette  of  March  25, 
1912,  the  total  output  of  eastern  Siberia,  which  included  the  Amur 
and  maritime  Provinces,  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka, 
for  the  same  year  1910  was  63,000,000  salmon,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber taken  from  all  Alaska  that  same  year,  and  a  large  number  of 
rivers  in  the  Anadir  district  are  not  yet  explored. 

The  article  further  states: 

The  number  of  salmon  which  ascend  the  Far  Eastern  (Siberian)  rivers  and  spawn 
surpasses  all  imagination;  cinematographic  exposures  show  the  fish  actually  lifted 
out  of  the  water  by  the  moving  mass  beneath  them. 

We  have  no  exact  data  of  the  number  of  salmon  canneries  in 
eastern  Siberia  or  their  output.  We  know  of  several,  one  having  a 
pack  of  38,000  cases  in  1911,  and  one  of  upward  of  40,000  cavses. 
We  know  that  their  product  is  good,  fully  equal  to  our  own,  and  is 
catering  to  London  markets  in  competition  with  Alaska  salmon. 

The  London  wholesale  Quotation  of  March  8, 1 912,  taking  the  pound 
sterling  at  $4.86§,  is  as  follows:  Alaska  red  salmon,  per  case  of  1  pound, 
29s.  9d.,  $7.24;  Siberian  red  salmon,  per  case  of  1  pound,  23s., 
$5.59§;  a  difference  in  favor  of  Siberian  salmon  of  $1.64  per  case,  or 
41  cents  per  dozen,  which  exceeds  by  nearly  6  cents  the  average 
profit  we  nave  made  during  19  years. 
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I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  the  Siberian  salmon.  We  have  opened 
some  of  the  cans.  This  [indicating]  is  the  salmon  proper.  This  is 
spiced  salmon;  and  this  is  their  stumon,  ^' Fresh  Red  oalmon  K  W 
brand." 

We  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the  labor  in  Siberia,  either  the 
cannery  labor  or  the  fishery  labor,  unless  a  liberal  poUcy  is  pursued 
toward  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  labor  is  over 
there;  how  much  it  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  you  know  we  can  not  compete  with 
them  then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  what  labor*  amoxmts  to  in  Japan.  I  was  over 
there  a  few  years  ago.  A  rickshaw  man  that  made  11  sen  a  day 
made  sufficient  for  ms  living  that  day.  I  know  that  mechanics,  for 
example,  machinists,  received  56  cents  a  day  and  they  were  getting 
big  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigations.  Captain, 
to  see  what  labor  at  these  canneries  could  be  employed  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  that  the  fishermen  there  were  largely  Japanese. 
What  the  cannery  labor  is  I  do  not  know.  But  we  Imow  very  well 
if  we  did  not  have  the  exclusion  law  we  could  bring  the  people  in 
from  the  other  side  to  do  our  work  at  an  infinitely  smaller  cost.  If 
the  bar  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  was  let  down  and  500,000  Chinese 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  labor  problem 
would  be  solved. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Siberian  situation  and  you  know  that  the  cost  of  production  is  very 
much  less  than  yours. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  sell  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  difference  between  29s.  9d.  or 
$7.24,  for  Alaska  red  salmon  per  case  of  1-pound  cans,  and  23s.  or 
$5.59§  for  Siberian. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  find  a  market  for  your  salmon  with 
such  a  difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Because  the  product  has  not  increased  as  yet.  We 
have  a  market  which  is  already  established.  These  salmon  are 
coming  in.  I  am  simply  pointing  this  out  as  a  factor  in  the  salmon 
market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  these  salmon  are  offered  in  the  market 
at  5  cents  and  yours  are  offered  at  7  cents,  people  who  know  your 
salmon  take  that  in  preference  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  established  our  trade.  The  trade  is  there, 
but  at  those  prices  we  can  not  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  these  Russian  canneries  been  com- 
peting with  you  ?  • 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  about  the  first  we  have  known  of  actual  com- 
petition. These  cans  we  obtained  through  our  London  agents.  They 
called  our  attention  to  this  product  being  in  their  market.  I  thint 
there  was  a  cannery  established  in  1901  at  Petropavlovski,  which 
failed. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  by  some  gentlemen  to  build  a  can- 
nery on  Avatcha  Bay.     That  cannery  was  built  the  following  year  by 
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an  American  who  had  formerly  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Baranof 
Packing  Co.  on  Baranof  Island.  He  went  over  there,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  liked  the  work.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  do 
business  in  Kussia  unless  you  have  a  Russian  as  a  partner.  Their 
methods  of  doing  business  are  different  from  ours. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  he  failed  there  because  of  his 
inability  to  get  along  with  the  Russian  officials. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  cannery  here  is  under  the  Germans,  I  think. 
I  think  this  is  a  German  concern.  ^^Eckermann's,"  I  think  he  is  in 
Vladivostok. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  can  you  tell  anything  about  it  by  these 
labels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Tell  what  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Tell  anything  about  where  the  salmon  were 
canned? 

Mr.  MosER.  What  product  it  is,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.   1  es. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  opened  numbers  of  them  and  compared  them 
with  our  own  product. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  they  compare  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Excellently  well. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  quality  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  just  as  good  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  fact,  that  saimon  is  a  little  bit  stronger  in  oil  than 
our  average  Alaska  salmon — a  little  bit  heavier. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  you  sure  those  cans  were  put  up  in  Kam- 
chatka 1 

Mr.  MosER.  I  did  not  see  them  put  up,  of  course;  but  I  know  they 
came  from  London — ^from  the  London  market.  They  were  sent  to 
us  as  samples  by  our  agents  there.  You  can  see  it  is  a  double-seamed 
can,  the  new  process. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  but  you  gentlemen  have  informed  us 
that  the  labels  are  chained  right  along. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  Siberian  salmon. 
We  are  looking  with  more  or  less  consternation  upon  that  product 
reaching  the  London  market,  because  the  London  market  is  our  big 
market. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  your  product  is  foreign  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Pacific  coast  product  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  about  a  million  and  a  half  cases  go  to 
Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  We  wiU  say,  for  instance,  the  Pacific  coast  pack 
is  5,000,000  cases,  which  is  a  large  estimate.  I  should  say,  m  a 
general  way,  that  the  United  States  takes  2,000,000,  the  London 
market  a  million  and  a  haK,  Canada  half  a  million.  A  little  under 
half  a  million  goes  to  Australia,  and  South  America  and  the  rest  is 
scattering.     I  should  sav  that  would  be  the  general  distribution. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Three-fifths  of  it,  then,  goes  to  the  foreign 
trade  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  I  was  saying. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  three-fifths  goes  to  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  when  the  first  cannery  was 
established  over  there  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  first  attempt  I  speak  of  was  in  1901.  I  was  there 
in  1896  and  again  in  1900.  I  know  thev  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  mechanics  or  in  getting  the  skilled  labor.  I  know  that  Smith  had 
some  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  has  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  any  informa- 
tion as  to  how  many  canneries  there  are  over  there  in  that  territory  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  I .  do  not  believe  we  have.  We  may 
possibly  get  it  from  the  consular  reports,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  compiled.  Since  making  this  statement  I  have  consulted  the 
daily  consular  and  trade  reports,  and  in  that  for  August  17,  1911 
(No.  192),  find  the  following  on  the  subject  of  salmon  canneries  in 
Siberia:  The  canning  of  fish  in  eastern  Siberia  is  an  industry  still  in  its 
infancy.  Some  years  ago  a  concern  backed  by  American  capital 
erected  a  canning  plant  in  Petropavlovsk,  but  on  account  of  difficulty 
with  the  local  authorities  operations  were  never  started.  In  1907 
two  canneries  were  established  in  the  estuary  of  th^  Amur  Kiver, 
near  Nikolaiefsk,  but  beyond  getting  out  samples  they  were  never 
operated.  In  1910  a  factory  was  erected  in  Ust-Kamchatka,  on 
Lake  Nerpitch,  and  the  first  year's  output  proved  most  satisfactory. 
The  factory  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  boxes  of  48  cans  each,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  capacity  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  in  contact  with  the  fisheries  generally 
that,  if  you  have  the  patience  and  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  anything  you 
want  to  submit. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  business  of  the  company  I  represent  brings  us 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  natives  located  among  the  islands  and 
on  the  seacoast  from  Dixon  Entrance,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Alaska,  to  Bristol  Bay  in  Bering  Sea,  and  from  our  experience  we 
believe  we  know  the  condition  of  the  native  races  along  the  sea 
border  line. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  canneries  influence  amongst  the  natives 
is  not  for  the  best,  that  we  take  away  their  food  and  disseminate  dis- 
ease amongst  them.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  if  I  lay  before 
you  a  few  facts  in  relation  thereto : 

The  aboriginal  people  of  Alaska  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
may  be  divided  into  three  races,  which  consist  of  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  coast  from  Dixon  Entrance  to 
Yakutat,  the  Aleuts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Innuits  or 
Esquimaux  of  Bristol  Bay,  the  latter  being  very  few  in  number.  On 
the  border  lines  these  people  are  blended,  but  generally  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  customs,  manner  of  living,  dwellings,  etc. 

The  story  of  the  Alaska  natives  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  countries 
where  the  white  race  with  its  so-called  civilization  comes  in  contact 
with  a  native  race.  Disease  and  debauchery  envelopes  the  weak, 
and  before  the  white  man's  manner  of  life  has  been  assimilated,  the 
ranks  of  the  natives  have  been  decimated. 

It  is  true  that  tuberculosis,  influenza,  measles^  asthma,  dysentery, 
and  venereal  diseases  are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  natives,  but 
they  are  not  more  prevalent  than  amongst  aborigines  whether  of  the 
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Tropics  or  the  Frigid  Zone  that  have  come  under  the  white  man's 
sphere  of  influence.  Doubtless  disease  has  been  introduced  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans  and  disseminated  through  the  Ucentfousness 
of  the  natives,  but  this  intercourse  is  not  altogether  to  blame,  for 
the  present  condition  is  also  found  in  remote  and  secluded  districts 
where  few  white  men  reside. 

The  ill-judged  enforcement  of  our  so-called  civilization  is  the  great 
factor  that  causes  death  and  disease  amongst  aboriginal  people;  they 
can  not  stand  the  shock  of  the  overwhelming  wave  of  Anglo-Saxon 
energy,  enterprise,  and  cupidity,  and  the  critics  do  not  and  can  not  take 
these  factors  into  consideration.  The  manner  of  wearing  our  clothes 
and  the  heating  of  badly  ventilated  houses  render  the  Alaskan  native 
particularly  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  their  vices,  indolence,  intem- 
perance, improvidence,  and  licentiousness  in  contact  with  vicious 
whites  disseminates  disease.  The  cause  of  depopulation  is  perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  means  to  control. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  long  story — one  that  would  take  pages  to 
trace  from  the  early  Spanish  explorers  through  Cook,  Perouse,  Van- 
couver, and  the  Russians  who  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Alaska 
natives.  The  question  is  to  accept  the  conditions  as  they  are  and 
ascertain  the  remedy  so  far  as  hmnan  aid  can  be  rendered. 

During  the  season,  from  April  to  October,  the  company  I  repre- 
sent maintains  six  medical  stations  in  western  Alaska,  each  presided 
over  by  a  competent  graduate  physician;  three  in  Bristol  Bay, 
Bering  Sea,  two  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Kodiak  Island,  and  one 
in  Cook  Inlet.  The  instructions  to  all  our  officers  are  to  treat  and 
supply  with  sufficient  medicines  free  of  charge  all  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  the  cannery  is  located  and  who  may  apply  for  treat- 
ment, and  from  the  medical  journals  of  the  different  stations  we  know 
that  several  hundred  natives  each  year  receive  medical  assistance. 

In  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  1910  and  1911  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  amongst 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  A  case  is  cited  of  a  physical  examination 
made  by  one  of  the  school  physicians  of  1,161  natives,  418,  or  36  per 
cent,  being  found  affected  witn  tuberculosis  and  308,  or  26  per  cent, 
with  venereal  disease.  In  House  of  Representatives  Document  No. 
477,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  is  published  a  letter 
dated  August  30,  1911,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  M.  H.  Foster,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  to  which  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention.  Dr.  Foster 
was  detailed  to  visit  Alaska  and  examine  the  general  condition  of 
native  life  from  a  sanitary  and  medical  standpoint.  It  is  a  fair 
report,  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  based  upon  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  as  many  natives  as  possible  in  29  villages  along  the  seacoast 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska  to  and  including  Cook  Inlet. 

Kef  erring  to  the  morbidity  chart,  page  18,  presented  in  the  report, 
we  find  1,364  natives  were  personally  examined.  Of  the  number  7,  or 
0.5  percent,  had  active  syphilis,  and  14,  or  1  per  cent,  had  hereditary 
syphilis.  Under  the  heading  of  tuberculosis  there  were  32,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  with  active  pulmonary,  8,  or  0.6  per  cent,  with  other  forms, 
and  21,  or  1.5  per  cent,  latent.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  make 
a  further  comparison  to  refute  the  wild  statements  of  irresponsible 
people. 

The  canneries  are  accused  of  taking  away  the  food  supply  from  the 
natives,  which  statement,  so  far  as  the  coast  Indian  is  concerned  and 
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of  which  we  have  knowledge,  is  in  error.  In  conference  with  them 
they  frequently  state  that  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  they 
lived  happily,  they  wore  skin  clothes,  and  the  food  was  abundant  on 
aea  and  land,  but  upon  the  advent  of  the  civilizing  influences  they 
were  taught  to  dress  in  the  white  man's  clothes  and  use  the  white 
man's  food,  but  they  were  not  furnished  with  the  means  to  procure 
either.  From  the  earliest  days  when  canneries  were  first  established 
in  Alaska,  natives  have  been  given  employment,  and  at  the  present 
day  we  are  more  than  desirous  of  obtaming  their  labor  and  employ 
all  that  are  willing  to  work.  The  average  wage  per  day  during  the 
canning  season  for  men  is  $3  and  good  board,  and  for  women  is  $2.50, 
and  at  other  times  the  men  $2.50  per  day  and  board.  By  this  labor 
an  industrious  man  can  make  more  than  sufficient  money  to  carry 
his  family  through  the  long  winter  months.  Thus  the  canneries  are 
the  factors  that  place  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  the  largest  means 
for  their  support  and  permits  them  to  adopt  civilized  customs. 

There  are  many  products  of  the  sea  besides  salmon  that  are  used 
in  great  quantities  for  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 
Amongst  nshes  there  are  halibut,  herring,  flounder,  sole,  cod,  tomcod, 
rock  cod,  eulachon,  trout,  and  other  species,  all  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  besides  the  fishes  there  are  seals,  clams,  crabs,  etc.,  and 
all  equally  abundant.  The  salmon,  however,  appears  to  be  the  object 
of  legislative  attack,  probably  because  they  are  seen  taken  from  the 
water  in  large  numbers  and  used  commercially. 

For  20  years  or  more  the  great  cry  has  been  against  the  salmon 
industry.  It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  said,  that  the  canneries  are 
depleting  the  streams  and  taking  away  the  food  from  the  natives. 
This  is  the  veriest  rubbish;  the  canneries  are  to-day  packing  more 
salmon  than  ever  and  the  streams  on  this  coast  that  have  been 
longest  fished  commercially,  like  the  Columbia  Kiver  since  1866,  are 
still  holding  their  own  and  furnishing  as  many  salmon  as  in  the 
earliest  days.  The  native  of  Alaska  is  not  deprived  of  his  supply 
of  salmon  by  the  canneries;  on  the  contrary,  they  place  in  his  hands 
the  means  by  which  he  can  obtain  more  salmon  for  his  own  use  in  a 
few  days  than  he  could  with  his  primitive  methods  during  the  whole 
season.  But,  beyond  all  this,  the  canneries  pay  the  natives  well  for 
their  labor  and  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  live  as  they 
are  taught  by  the  advance  of  civilization.  If  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  Alaska  were  abolished  to-day  the  native  would  be  the  greatest 
loser  and  in  our  opinion  would  return  to  barbarism. 

We  see  year  by  year  that  they  are  bettering  their  condition  through 
the  commercial  fisheries;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  southeast 
Alaska,  where  the  improvement  m  their  physical  condition  and  sur- 
roundings is  most  marked.  In  the  Ketchikan  district  they  own  and 
operate  more  than  100  motor  boats  in  the  fisheries,  and  are  doing  well. 
Some  of  these  boats,  I  am  told,  have  made  as  high  as  $3,600  in  two 
months'  work,  and  employ  five  men,  who  share  equally  with  the  boat. 
The  canners  seek  the  natives  everywhere  for  their  labor. 

The  Aleut,  where  located  in  proximity  to  a  cannery,  is  also  doing 
very  well,  many  of  them  travehng  several  hundred  miles  over  land  and 
water  to  obtam  work  at  the  canneries,  even  crossing  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  to  Bering  Sea  for  employment.  The  contrast  between 
the  cannery  Aleut  and  those  hving  in  the  more  distant  regions  is  most 
marked.  The  former,  by  the  means  obtained  by  cannery  employ- 
ment, living  comfortably  in  villages,  are  well  clothed  and  fed;  while 
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the  latter,  solely  depending  upon  the  natural  resources  of  their  hab- 
itat, unable  to  obtain  the  means  for  procuring  any  of  the  comforts 
of  Kfe,  are  only  too  frequently  in  miserable  want. 

The  Innuits  of  Bristol  Bay  are  few  in  number,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  is  not  so  encouraging,  but  there  is  an  improvement, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  compensation  for  the  labor  which  tne  fisheries 
afford  and  which  the  canner  is  very  desirous  to  obtain. 

The  instructions  to  our  company  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor  are  very  stringent.  We  permit  no  Uquor  to  be  carried 
to  Alaska,  except  a  small  quantity  for  medical  stores  and  for  the 
superintendent's  own  use,  and  we  enforce  our  orders  by  employing 
special  men  who  search  baggage  and  stores  for  Hquor,  which  when 
found  is  destroyed. 

The  statement  so  frequently  made  that  the  canners  place  fences 
and  traps  in  the  streams  m  a  way  that  prevents  fish  from  ascending  to 
the  spawning  ground  is  without  foundation  in  recent  years  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  situation  goes.  The  few  traps  in  operation  in  ^' 
Alaska  are  all  located  in  the  tidewater  bays,  estuaries,  and  straits. 
Traps  are  by  law  distinctly  prohibited  in  all  streams  less  than  500 
feet  in  width  and  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  a  stream  having  a 
less  width  than  500  feet.  In  large  streams  traps  are  permitted,  butr 
must  not  extend  more  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  streams,  nor 
are  two  traps  permitted  closer  than  600  yards  laterally  or  100  yards 
endwise.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  trap  in  any  stream  in  Alaska,  large 
or  small. 

In  order  to  corroborate  a  part  of  my  statement  by^  Government 
reports,  permit  me  to  quote  a  few  fines  from  Dr.  Foster's  report  under 
the  heaaing  ^^ Occupation.''     He  states: 

The  Indian  lives  chiefly  by  fishing  and  working  during  the  summer  in  the  canneries. 
*  *  *  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  district  the  industrious,  if  able-bodied,  are  able  to 
make  a  living.  The  waters  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  very  little  effort  is  required  to 
catch  and  preserve  a  suflScient  supply  for  the  entire  year.  The  canneries  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  men,  women,  and  even  children  to  earn  quite  a  respectable  sum 
during  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  they  may  need  during  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  have  referred  several  times  to  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  mamtenance  of  the  supply  there.  Do  not 
you  think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  hatcheries  on  that  stream? 

Mr.  MosER.  Unquestionably  it  is.     I  think  one  of  the  strongest 

E roofs  we  have  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  large  stream  is  the  Colum* 
ia  River  and  Sacramento  also. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  believe  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Alaska  have  been  neglected  by  the  Government.  To  maintain  all 
these  vast  fisheries  we  have  been  given  two  hatcheries  only,  and  they 
are  not  extraordinarily  large.  We  see  Federal  trout  hatcheries  in 
numbers  to  stock  the  streams  for  the  sportsman,  Federal  hatcheries 
in  the  States  for  commercial  fishing,  working  side  by  side  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  hatcheries.  But  in  Alaska,  the  only  countrv 
under  the  flag  that  pavs  a  Federal  fishing  tax,  we  see  that  tax  appliea, 
not  to  the  fisheries,  where  it  is  Ift-dly  needed,  but  for  the  development 
of  resources  foreign  to  our  business,  and  we  submit  to  you  whether 
that  is  just.  I  may  say  personally  that  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  tax,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  out  of  the  Alaska 
fund  and  applied  to  the  fisheries  or  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the  senti- 
ment to  overburden  the  salmon  fisneries  of  Alaska  with  excessive 
taxation  will  cease. 
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The  impression  conveyed  to  us  is  that  we  are  looked  upon  aa  a  lot 
I'f  marauders  who  have  mvaded  Alaska  to  pilfer  the  country.  This  m 
erroneous,  Tho  lai^  amount  of  capital  permanently  invested  in  the 
Alaska  salmon  feheries,  which  at  best  is  a  risky  business  ivith  small 

Erofit,  is  not  there  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  a  permanent  investment, 
onestly  conducted,  and  is  desirous  of  fostering  the  industry  for  all 
time. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  was  established  by 
the  Government  to  promote  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  should  be 
encouraged  bjr  liberal  appropriations  to  assist  us  along  economic  lines 
instead  of  being  used  as  a  police  f.irce  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

I  have  a  table  here;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
service  to  you  or  not.  It  gives  the  number  of  canneries  that  have  been 
operated  from  tho  beginning  of  the  canning  industry — 1878  to  1911 — 
or  our  own  company,  and  the  total  number  of  canneries.  It  gives  our 
own  pack  and  the  pack  of  the  other  canneries,  with  the  total  pack. 
Whether  this  may  be  in  Dr.  Evermann'a  data  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  think  we  have  that. 

The  Chaiohan.  We  woidd  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  WiCKERBHAM.  Captain,  have  you  two  copies,  so  that  T  can 
■have  one  ? 

Mr.  MosBR,  Yos ;  certainly. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Alaska  mlman  pact,  1878  to  191!,  showing  number  of 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  by  other  companies 

canneries  operated  annually  by 
also  annual  pack  o/eadi. 

Year. 

ASSOOtB- 

tloncsD- 
□eries 

Other 
csnneries 

Total 
opeTBled. 

Associa- 
tion pack. 

Other  om- 
oers'  pact 

Total  pack. 

3 
S 

1 

a 
ij 

3fl 

i 

30 

29 
29 
30 

ss 

8,H» 
12,  £30 

B 

48,337 
64)886 

ii 

719,196 
682,591 
801,400 
474,717 
181,008 

152' es3 

316,606 
237,584 
280,436 

5Si;W4 

8io;e29 
i[i7z[a59 

1,490,0!« 

l;S!;S; 

1,957.227 

48,337 

u;^ 

2 
I 
13 

4a2,e4fl 

188,662 

Ji 

KI1M47 

18M 

r51-''J30 

1898 

'"i«'o78 

31  1            « 
48              82 

16,620,514 

19,770,123 

36.390,«37 

Be  with  Governnwnt  re 


d  cBDnerles.  as  well  aa  so 
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Mr.  Webb.  I  have  a  compilation  of  the  hatcheries  in  the  United 
States.  Would  not  this  be  a  good  place  to  have  that  go  into  the 
record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  giving  the  number  of 
Federal  and  State  hatcheries  in  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska, 
with  certain  comments,  and  with  your  permission  I  shall  put  it  in 
later. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  let  that  go  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  other  tables  here,  some  of  which  I  do  not  think 
are  pertinent.  I  have  the  pack  of  my  company  by  grades  from  1893 
to  1911 — the  exact  pack.  Then,  I  have  our  ruget  Soimd  pack,  which, 
however,  is  not  pertinent  here,  and  I  have  the  combined  ruget  Sound 
and  Alaska  pack. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  might  put  that  in,  Captain. 

The  table  is  as  f  oUows : 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  Alaska  packj  by  grades,  189S  to  1911, 


Year. 


1893 

1894 

1896 

1896.-'. 

1897 

1806 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total 


King. 


29; 351 
17,631 
20,317 
16,345 
17,260 
10,715 
16,930 
20,371 
20,633 
24,642 
24,743 
20,865 
16,866 
15,721 
24,124 
12,633 
25,345 
17,896 
16,598 


368,985 


Red. 

Coho. 

364,872 

41,666 

417,008 

28,220 

408,380 

16,053 

527,840 

27,215 

538,048 

25,860 

561,411 

36,480 

609,875 

18,055 

824,496 

27,201 

768,012 

17,373 

1,007,197 

28,532 

1,015,342 

49,383 

905,276 

33,482 

845,021 

19,513 

774,530 

46,399 

762,972 

26,174 

878,411 

20,095 

857,049 

16,946 

662,718 

27,612 

588,348 

17,376 

13,311,806 

523,634 

Pink. 


26,767 

25,603 

38,927 

78,611 

90,326 

76,056 

78,379 

94,127 

152,789 

162,829 

158,521 

172,669 

49,390 

146,887 

161,195 

183,847 

166,106 

146,576 

207,630 


2,212,304 


Chum. 


19,704 
10,845 


20,019 
23,349 
21,961 
13,657 
60,462 
33,788 


Total. 


462,646 

488,552 

473,677 

650,011 

671,494 

684,661 

723,239 

966,195 

958,807 

1,223,200 

1,267,693 

1,143,127 

930,790 

1,003,666 

997,814 

1,116,947 

1,079,103 

916,263 

863,739 


203,786   16,620,514 


The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  put  in  a  statement,  Captain,  show- 
ing your  capital  stock  and  your  permanent  investments  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  value  of  the  pack  taken  there?  I  would 
like  that  to  cover  several  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I  have,  Senator. 

ITie  Chairman.  I  know  we  have  several  of  these  things  mentioned. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  already  printed  in  the  record  our  annual 
statement.     That  gives  the  stock  and  also  our  investment. 

Now,  I  have  here  the  profits  year  by  year  in  a  table  of  all  of  our 
packs  each  year,  all  of  the  profits,  the  average  profits  per  year.  I 
think  you  could  work  out  the  value  from  that.  However,  we  will 
give  you  anything  you  want.  Senator,  if  I  know  definitely  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  which  will 
include  your  capital,  which  will  show  your  wages  paid,  which  will 
show  your  annual  expenditures  in  Alaska  and  the  pack  which  you 
take  out.     I  want  you  to  show  your  permanent  investment  there; 
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The  impression  conveyed  to  us  is  that  we  are  looked  upr  w^ant 

of  marauaers  who  have  invaded  Alaska  to  pilfer  the  coiii>'  was  in 

erroneous.     The  large  amount  of  capital  permanently  ' 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  which  at  best  is  a  risky  bu*^ 
profit,  is  not  there  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  a  penr  this  rebate, 

nonestly  conducted,  and  is  desirous  of  fostermp 
time. 

We  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  t'  ,  jjke  to  suggest 

the  Government  to  promote  the  fisheries 

encouraged  by  liberal  appropriations  to  r  nt  investment  the 

instead  of  being  used  as  a  poHce  force 

I  have  a  table  here;   I  do  not  kr  is   your  permanent 

service  to  you  or  not.     It  gives  the ' 

operated  from  the  beginning  of  V  ays,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 

of  our  own  company,  and  tne  ^  .en  the  fleet  investment.     It 

own  pack  and  the  pack  of  "*  ants  to  several  miUion  dollars. 

Whether  this  may  be  in  F  ^  a  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  '         .  IS  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Wp  ;,^y  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM     ^  ''%nth, 
•have  one  ?  ♦  ^  \<^'^^  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 

Mr.  MosER.  y    ,  ^'»ii^ 

The  table  is     , » -  '-T :  .  ..vht  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

Alaska  salrrur 
Alaska 

•'■•  ' .  •-  *\v  rii^  impression  tnat  may 

,    Jl  *^\''^)U  to  put  it  in. 
^  ^' ^*,»V'' 'Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 


„^'    xi^^^'iiie  time  answer.     In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
\i  '^*\  fw&nted.  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
"TX**      p  y6^^»  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
f'*»0'  ^]%e  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.     I  should  say 


j^**'    -  jay  ^^^  approximately  $3,000,000. 
r^*/  ^* l^iBMAN.  Each  year  ? 


V^^'yios^^-  Each  year;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
•V^gjpply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 
A*wj.^ Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
eiifc  by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fyccd  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 
jVlr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  all  right.  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 


\ 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

'  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

MENT   OF   MR.   JAMES    MADISON,    OF    SAN   FEANGISCO, 

REPRESENTING  CERTAIN  CANNING  COMPANIES  OPER- 

IN  ALASKA,    WITH    HEADQUARTERS   IN   SAN   FRAN- 


A.N.  Mr.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 
Thank  you. 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee- 


Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Madison? 
We  in  San  Francisco, 
id  whom  do  you  represent  ? 
X  represent  all  the  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
Liie  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 
.  iiAiRMAN.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

^vir.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Ca. 
has  one  cannery;  tne  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery.  ^ 

In  a  general  way.  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbuted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  imposed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi* 
tal  than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  bill  is  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  salmon  and  1 1  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  I 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  biQ  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  wiQ  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  imneces^ 
sary  for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  The  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  ?200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.    My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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I  want  you  to  show  the  tax  that  you  paid  in  Alaska;  then  I  want 
you  to  show  the  rebates  thajt  you  have  had  since  that  law  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MbsER.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  could  go  back  to  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest 
which  should  go  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  include  in  the  permanent  investment  the 
fleet  of  ships  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  I  really  want  is  your  permanent 
investment  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  put  it  in  both  ways,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 
first,  permanent  investment  there  and  then  the  fleet  investment.  It 
is  a  very  strong  auxiliary  and  it  amounts  to  several  million  doUars. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  it  aU  used  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Its  purpose  is  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  only  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  one  month. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 
a  month  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  height  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  wfll  say  this  now.  Captain,  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  go  into  this  statement  of  facts, 
which  will  affect  the  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that  state- 
ment, I  want  you  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 
could  not  at  the  time  answer.  In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
do  so.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
in  any  one  year;  that  is  the  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
advances  we  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.  I  should  say 
that  we  lay  out  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  jEach  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  year;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
food  supply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fixed  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say,  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  all  right.  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  MADISON,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CAL.,  EEPEESENTING  CERTAIN  CANNING  COMPANIES  OPER- 
ATING IN  ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  Uve  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  represent  all  tne  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco except  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Ca. 
has  one  cannery;  tne  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery.  ^ 

In  a  general  way,  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbuted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  imposed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi^ 
tal  than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  bill  is  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  salmon  and  1 1  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  I 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
in  termediate  grades . 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  bill  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  imneces^ 
sary  for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  ^ 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  Tne  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  f aU  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  ?200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.    My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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I  want  you  to  show  the  tax  that  you  paid  in  Alaska;  then  I  want 
you  to  show  the  rebates  thajt  you  have  had  since  that  law  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MbsER.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  could  go  back  to  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest 
which  should  go  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  include  in  the  permanent  investment  the 
fleet  of  ships  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  I  really  want  is  your  permanent 
investment  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  put  it  in  both  ways,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 
first,  permanent  investment  there  and  then  the  fleet  investment.  It 
is  a  very  strong  auxiliary  and  it  amoimts  to  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  it  aU  used  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Its  purpose  is  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  only  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  one  montn. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 
a  month  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  height  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  wfll  say  this  now.  Captain,  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  go  into  this  statement  of  facts, 
which  will  affect  the  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that  state- 
ment, I  want  you  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 
could  not  at  the  time  answer.  In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
do  so.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
in  any  one  year;  that  is  the  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
advances  we  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.  I  should  say 
that  we  lay  out  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  year;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
food  siapply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fixed  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say.  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

.  The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  all  right.  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  MADISON,  OF  SAN  FBANGISCO, 
CAL.,  REPEESENTING  CERTAIN  CANNING  COMPANIES  OPER- 
ATING IN  ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Afr.  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  live  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  represent  all  the  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco except  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Ca. 
has  one  cannery;  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery.  ^ 

In  a  general  way.  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbuted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  imposed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi- 
tal than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  bill  is  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  salmon  and  11  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  I 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  bill  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  xmneces^ 
sary  for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  The  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.     My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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I  want  you  to  show  the  tax  that  you  paid  in  Alaska;  then  I  want 
you  to  show  the  rebates  thajt  you  have  had  since  that  law  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MbsER.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  could  go  back  to  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest 
which  should  go  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  include  in  the  permanent  investment  the 
fleet  of  ships? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  I  really  want  is  your  permanent 
investment  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  put  it  in  both  ways,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 
first,  permanent  investment  there  and  then  the  fleet  investment.  It 
is  a  very  strong  auxiliary  and  it  amounts  to  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  all  used  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Its  purpose  is  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  only  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  one  month. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 
a  month  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  height  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  wfll  say  this  now.  Captain,  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  go  into  this  statement  of  facts, 
which  will  affect  the  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that  state- 
ment, I  want  you  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 
could  not  at  the  time  answer.  In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
do  so.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
in  any  one  year;  that  is  the  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
advances  we  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.  I  should  say 
that  we  lay  out  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year? 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  year;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
food  supply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fixed  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say.  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

.  The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  all  right.  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  MADISON,  OF  SAN  FEANCISCO, 
CAL.,  EEPEESENTING  CEETAIlSr  CANlSriNG  COMPANIES  OPER- 
ATING  IN  ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUAETERS  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  live  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  represent  all  the  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco except  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Ca. 
has  one  cannery;  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery.  ^ 

In  a  general  way.  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbu ted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  imposed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi^ 
tal  than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  billis  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  sahnon  and  11  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  1 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  biU  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  unnece^ 
sary  for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  The  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.     My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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I  want  you  to  show  the  tax  that  you  paid  in  Alaska;  then  I  want 
you  to  show  the  rebates  thajt  you  have  had  since  that  law  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MbsER.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  could  go  back  to  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest 
which  should  go  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  include  in  the  permanent  investment  the 
fleet  of  ships  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  I  really  want  is  your  permanent 
investment  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  put  it  in  both  ways,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 
first,  permanent  investment  there  and  then  the  fleet  investment.  It 
is  a  very  strong  auxiliary  and  it  amoimts  to  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  all  used  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Its  purpose  is  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  only  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  one  month. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 
a  month  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  height  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  wfll  say  this  now,  Captain,  if  there  is  anything 
else  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  go  into  this  statement  oi  facts, 
which  will  affect  the  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that  state- 
ment, I  want  you  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 
could  not  at  the  time  answer.  In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
do  so.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
in  any  one  year;  that  is  the  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
advances  we  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.  I  should  say 
that  we  lay  out  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  year;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
food  siapply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fixed  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say.  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  along  all  right.  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  MADISON,  OF  SAN  FBANGISCO, 
CAL.,  EEPEESENTING  CERTAIN  CANNING  COMPANIES  OPER- 
ATING IN  ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ecentlemen  of  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  hve,  Mr.  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  hve  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  represent  all  the  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco except  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Ca. 
has  one  cannery;  tne  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery.  ^ 

In  a  general  way.  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbuted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  imposed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi- 
tal than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  bilTis  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  salmon  and  1 1  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  I 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  bill  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  imneces^ 
sary  for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  The  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.    My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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means  about  $2.50  a  case.  Capt.  Moser,  would  not  you  think  that 
would  be  right  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  in  Bering  Sea  we  fit  out  about  800,000  cases. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  very  nearly  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  very  near  that  at  any  rate.  We  must  make 
a  contract  with  our  employees  before  we  leave  San  Francisco.  We 
must  make  a  contract,  for  instance,  with  the  Chinamen  or  common 
laborers  amounting  as  high  as  55  cents  per  case.  The  superintendent 
and  all  those  people  are  employed  by  the  season,  and  if  we  do  not 
pack  one  case  that  amount  of  money  is  absolutely  lost.    We  have  to 

?ay  it  anyhow.  I  had  an  experience  year  before  last  of  that  kind, 
lost  a  smp  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  lose  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  She  ran  astore  in  Unimak  Pass.  Those  things  we 
can  not  insure  against.  We  can  insure  the  actual  propertj"  value, 
but  the  indirect  loss  it  is  impossible  to  insure;  therefore,  the  fishing 
up  there  in  the  Bering  Sea  by  the  companies  there  is  more  hazardous 
and  very  much  more  expensive  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  southern 
Alaska. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  they  can  go  to  work  and  build  a  cannery, 
and  they  can  buy  a  limited  quantity  of  cans,  send  them  up  on  the 
steamer,  fill  them,  and  get  their  returns  back  in  a  short  time,  and  in 
that  way  keep  their  money  revolving,  and  it  does  not  take  much 
capital.  It  has  been  proven,  ©speciaDy  last  season,  that  they  made  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  we  do  in  the  Bering  Sea,  or  have  for  a 
great  many  years,  because  I  want  to  tell  you.  Senator,  these  nine 
canneries  I  am  speaking  for  here  have  not  made  5  per  cent  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  last  10  years,  and  therefore  we  think  it  is  very 
unjust  to  tax  us  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  people  run  any  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  impractical 
for  an  independent  concern  to  run  a  hatchery  in  Bering  Sea.  That  is 
something  the  Government  should  take  hold  of.  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  Uke  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject.  I  ou 
can  sometimes  think  better  when  you  sit  down  and  write  them  out, 
but  I  have  just  made  a  rough  memorandum. 

For  instance,  I  have  here  something  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
You  understand  we  are  all  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  not  anywhere  else, 
and  we  all  outfit  in  San  Francisco,  which  makes  it  different  from 
Washington  and  Oregon.  We  pay  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  taxes  on  all  the  vessels  we  own  when  registered  in  San 
Francisco.     We  pay  State  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  you  tell  how  much  you  pay— what  per- 
centage ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  the  city  and  county  taxes  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  running  around  2  per  cent.  They  will  be  higher  hereafter 
on  account  of  the  large  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  by  that  city. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  On  about  a  60  per  cent  valuation  basis.  It  is  an 
arbitrary  assessment.  We  have  nothing  to  say.  They  go  to  the 
customhouse  records  and  take  the  age  and  condition  of  a  vessel  and 
assess  on  that  basis.     We  pay  State  taxes  on  the  corporation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  do  you  pay  there  ? 
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Mr.  Madison.  That  is  also  an  arbitrary  assessment.  It  is  not  very 
much.  I  think  it  runs  somewhere  around  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  on  a  corporation  of  $150,000  capital.  We  pay  a  State  license 
tax  on  the  corporation.  That  is  $75  a  year,  if  I  remember  right. 
We  pay  a  Government  tax  on  the  net  earnings  and  we  pay  4  cents  per 
case  to  Alaska. 

That  is  what  we  object  to  at  the  present.  If  this  proposed.  biJl 
becomes'a  law  our  taxes  will  be  more  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  on 
such  valuations  as  are  generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in 
cities,  and  a  rate  like  that  is  entirely  exorbitant,  especially  as  not  one 
cent  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  who 
contribute  it. 

In  other  words,  if  this  5  and  11  cent  tax — I  will  say  11  cents, 
because  the  other  tax  does  not  cut  any  figure  with  us — if  that  should 
be  enacted  we  wouid  be  paying  10  per  cent  on  an  assessed  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  make  no  objection  to 
the  5-cent  tax  on  pink  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  if  it  is  not  more  than  5  cents  on  red.  It  is  the 
red  I  am  here  for,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  can  is  red  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  in  other  words,  last  year  these  nine  canneries, 
five  companies,  packed  a  little  over  200,000  cases  of  salmon  and  in 
that  are  about  8,000  cases  of  pink. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  all  red  ? 

Mr.  Madison.'  Yes,  sir;  they  are  practically  all  red,  and  that  situ- 
ation is  absolutely  reversed  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Out  of  200,000 
pink  you  would  not  get  over  10,000  red.     It  is  just  reversed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  out  of  over  200,000  cases  you  only  have 
about  10,000  red. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  in  southeastern  Alaska;  it  is  reversed  in  Be- 
ring Sea. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  captain^s  rate  is,  but  it  will  run  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  hope  that  the  tax  will  not  be  increased  at  all. 
We  think  we  are  taxed  enough,  especially  as  we  have  made  no  money. 
My  own  company  was  started  in  1900.  I  have  been  in  the  salmon 
business  since  1890.  My  first  company  was  sold  out  to  Mr.  Moser's 
company,  and  I  started  again.  Since  tnat  time  I  personally  have  not 
made  4  per  cent  on  my  money,  through  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  strikes,  short  packs,  a  thieving  super- 
intendent, and  various  other  things.  Those  matters  are  facts  so  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned,  and  the  whole  five  companies  have 
not  made  5  per  cent  in  the  10  or  15  years  they  have  been  m  the  busi- 
ness up  there.     They  all  started  in  about  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  Therefore,  we  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  so  changed  that  our  tax  will  not  be  materially 
increased. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Before  you  pass  that  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question  or  two.  How  much  do  you  sell  a  case  of  red 
salmon  for  alter  you  bring  it  down  to  San  Francisco  and  put  it  on  the 
market?     How  much  did  you  sell  them  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  $1.60  a  dozen;  that  is  $6.40  a  case. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  $6.40  a  case? 

Mr.  Madison.  Four  years  ago  we  sold  them  for  $3.40  a  case. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Last  year  you  sold  them  for  $6.40  a  case. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us  from  making 
an  actual  loss,  because  the  pack  was  so  short. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now  you  have  to  pay  4  cents  a  case  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all  you  pay  to  the  government  of  Alaska, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  pay  anything  on  other  property  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  pay  nothing  on  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  4-cent  tax  is  all  you  pay  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  to  pay  these  other  things 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  is  not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true.  But  will  you  guarantee  us  anything 
like  that  price  this  year  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  I  were  losing  as  much  as  you  are  up  in  that 
country  I  would  move  down  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  they  will  do  there  this  coming  year  we  will 
know  better  in  a  year  from  now.  I  know  some  of  them  made  150 
per  cent  on  their  investment  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lindenberger. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  his  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  know.    Maybe  Mr.  Dorr  knows. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  was  in  the  mild  curing  business. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Lindenberger  Packing  Co.  had  a  cannery  at  Roe 
Point,  in  southeast  Alaska,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  His  principal  business  is  mild  curing. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  pacKed  pink  salmon  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  packed  pink  salmon  last  year,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  he  made  150  per  cent  last  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  made  a  lot  of  money.  He  maae  a  barrel  of 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  more  money  proportionately 
than  others  in  southeastern  Alaska  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  could  hardly  state  that.  He  made  out  very  well 
because  he  had  a  good  location  and  everything  went  his  way. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Madison,  in  j^our  own  way,  and  pre- 
sent any  argument  you  may  have  against  an  increase  in  this  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  We,  of  course,  do  not  want  to  see  the  tax  raised  on 
red,  or  on  pink,  either.  We  would  like  to  see  it  kept  where  it  is;  but 
if  a  change  has  to  be  made,  a  part  of  the  revenue  derived  should  be 
used  for  hatcheries  in  our  locality.     We  have  absolutely  no  hatcheries 
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up  there  and  I  do  not  believe  tliere  is  anything  but  the  Government 
that  could  take  that  initiative  and  start  a  hatcliery  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  the  location 
they  now  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  been  there  since  1900 — most  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  been  getting  your  fish  at  about  the 
same  rate  each  year;  that  is,  in  the  same  territory  you  have  been 
fishinor? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  notice  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  getting  very  much  harder  to  get  the  fish  than 
it  used  to  be.     It  costs  a  great  deal  more  money  and  more  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  The  fish  are  getting  scarcer? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  how  much  scarcer?  To  what  extent 
do  you  have  to  go  to  new  territory  to  get  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  to  increase  our  fishing  gear  and  fishing 
boats  and  apparatus  by,  I  should  say,  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  or 
what  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago  to  get  the  same  results.  In  otJier 
words,  competition  to  get  the  fish  has  driven  us  all  out  in  the  ocean, 
whereas  formerly  we  fished  in  the  bay.  Therefore  it  requires  many 
more  boats,  tenders,  and  steamers,  anfi  everything  else. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  out  do  you  fish  ? 

ilr.  Madison.  From  where  my  cannery  is  located,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wood  River,  we  used  to  fish  within  a  radius  of  30  or  40  miles.  Now 
I  think  we  will  have  to  fish  from  75  to  100  miles.  That  is  because  of 
reducing  the  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  more  canneries  are  there  in  that 
same  locality  than  there  were  when  you  first  began  operations  ? 

ilr.  Madison.  There  are  no  more  canneries  than  there  were  eight 
years  ago. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  have  to  go  double  the  distance  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  steady  apparent  decrease  in  the  fish? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  of  course,  the  years  vary  somewhat;  but  it  is 
becoming  very  much  more  troublesome  to  get  the  fish.  We  have  to 
cover  so  much  wider  territory  to  get  the  same  results. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  there  is  no  hatchery  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Madison  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Capt.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  not  the  extra  gear  and  the  extra  boats  necessary 
because  the  number  of  people  have  increased  who  engage  in  fishing, 
and  they  go  out  farther  and  farther,  one  getting  ahead  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  makes  extending  the  ^ear  necessary.  Would 
not  the  same  number  of  fish  be  taken  in  the  inside  waters  if  the  fishing 
gear  was  not  extended  out  to  the  limit  that  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Madison.  Possibly  we  could  agree  about  dividing  the  fish. 
That  may  be  the  result  of  it,  but  there  is  the  same  number  of  com- 
panies there  that  were  there  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  companies  fishing  in  the 
Nushagak  ? 

Mr.  MADISON.  In  the  proper  Nushagak  there  are  really  six  com- 
panies.    Each  company  nas  a  number  of  canneries  of  course. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  There  are  about  19  all  around  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  Nushagak? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  includes  the  upper  arms.  In  the  proper 
Nushagak  there  are  eight  or  nine,  sometning  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Madison,  let  us  just  take  your  company. 
You  have  how  many  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  only  one  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Including  shipping  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  what  I  am  getting  at  now  is  your  property  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  about  $85,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $85,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  value  of  your  permanent  investment 
there  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  value  of  the  product  that  you 
take  out  of  Alaska  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  may  I  qualify  that  by  saying  that  there  are 
lots  of  other  investments  besides  that.  Senator.  We  have  to  have 
our  ships,  our  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  directly,  Mr.  Madison.  I  just 
want  to  get  your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska.  You  say  that  is 
about  $85,000.     What  is  the  product  that  you  take  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  presume  it  would  average — you  want  an  average  ? 

The  Chairman,  les;  unless  you  have  figures  for  one  particular 
year. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  it  would  average  anywhere  from  $150,000  to 
$250,000  a  year.     I  should  say  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  About  $200,000  a  year.  Now  how  much  of  that 
is  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  varies  very  materially.  If  you  want  last  year 
I  can  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  Take  last  year,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  made  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  large  profit,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  less  than  the  average  yearly  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  that  is  more  than  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  would  be  the  yearly  average  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  taking  the  period  of  10  years  we  have  been  up 
there — 11  years — ^we  have  made  less  than  4  per  cent  on  our  invest- 
ment. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  because  of  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  investment  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  $140,"000. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  your  $85,000  permanent  investment 
in  Alaska  and  then  all  of  your  other  investment — ^fishing  tackle,  ships, 
and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  you  lost  one  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  -Chairman.  What  was  that  ship  worth  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Beyond  our  insurance  we  lost  close  to  $40,000. 

The  Chairman,   x  ou  have  replaced  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  another  one  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  the  ship  did  not  cost  so  very  much.  About 
$15,000,.  but  the  actual  loss  in  the  wrecking  of  that  ship  to  the  com- 
pany was  close  to  $40,000  that  we  could  not  insure. 

Tne  Chairman.  This  ship  that  you  bought  in  place  of  the  one  you 
lost,  you  paid  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Out  of  the  proceeds  that  you  got 
from  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Out  of  the  insurance  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  in  investments  outside  of 
your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  $60,000;  $50,000  or  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Two  steamers.  One  goes  up  and  down  every  year 
and  one  we  keep  up  there. 

The  Chairman,   x  ou  keep  one  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  we  lay  her  up  over  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  steamer  was  not  included  in  your  permanent 
Alaska  investment  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  vessel  worth  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  seine  and  tackle  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  fishing  gear  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  that  up,  I  suppose,  every  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  to  be  renewed,  most  of  it,  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  renew  the  greater  part  of  it  every 
year? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  investment  in  seines  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  do  not  seine;  we  use  gill  nets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  what  is  your  investment  in  gill  nets  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  In  my  cannery,  about  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  to  invest  practically  all  of  that 
amount  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  have  to  advance  each  year  for 
labor  and  material  and  supplies  ? 
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Mr.  Madison.  Before  we  leave?  About  $2.50  a  case  when  we  fit 
out— about  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  contract  for  labor  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  with  the  Chinamen,  that  amounts  to  $25,000 
in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  contract  as  has  already  been  testified 
to  here.  You  make  a  contract  with  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  furnish 
you  labor  to  put  up  at  a  minimum  so  many  cans  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  minimum  you  contract  for? 

Mr.  Madison.  Forty-four  thousand  cases. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  to  pay  the  labor  for  44,000  cases, 
whether  you  get  that  amount  or  not? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  at  55  cents  per  case.  Then  there  is  something 
more;  the  foremen  and  the  testers  get  paid  outside  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  foreman  I  think  gets  $100  a  month  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  and  the  testers  $75  a  month.  That  is  about  the  uni- 
form price.     Is  not  that  what  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  near  that.     I  have  not  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  them  by  the  month  then,  rather  than  by 
the  season  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  that  is  in  addition  to  the  55  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  $85,000  investment  in  Alaska  is  permanent. 
You  do  not  renew  that  every  year,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  no.  It  stays  there  all  the  time;  that  is  the 
buildings  and  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Your  investment  in  ships  is  only  one  investment 
unless  a  ship  is  lost  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  JVIadison.  We  paid  in  $125,000  and  then  we  paid  an  assess- 
ment, so  that  we  paid  $140,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  your  stock  fully  paid  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock?  What  is  your 
capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  $140,000  has  been  paid  in? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir* 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  say  you  have  averaged  about  4 
or  5  per  cent  profit,  do  you  mean  4  or  5  per  cent  profit  on  the  $200,000 
worth  of  stocK  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  I  mean  on  what  has  been  paid  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  $140,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  On  the  actual  monev;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir.  On  this  question  of  conservation  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  little  item  that  I  know  of;  and  also  on  propagation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  got  from  you  about  how  many 
cases  your  company  puts  up  a  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  fit  out  for  50,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  fit  out  for  50,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  canning  that  many  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Last  year  we  got  22,000,  and  it  was  by  getting  a 
good  big  price  that  we  did  not  lose  some  money^  which  the  marKet 
warranted,  because  there  was  a  big  demand  for  it.  In  fact  my  fish 
were  sold  long  before  they  ever  reached  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  running  over  50,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  never.  Forty-six  thousand  was  the  highest 
pack  that  I  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  about  the  average;  take  for  10 
years  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  one  year,  of  course,  we  did  not  pack  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  ship.  We  have  averaged  not  exceeding  35,000; 
possibly  32,000  would  be  nearer  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  fit  out  for  50,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  hope  of  getting  it  some  year.  Senator,  be- 
cause I  may  play  even. 

Now,  I  want  to  state  in  behalf  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co. 
that  their  five  canneries  last  year  packed  95,000  cases,  and  if  they 
had  not  got  a  good  big  price  they  would  have  lost  considerable  money. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Wnat  has  been  their  highest  pack  during  any  one 
year  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  they  had  about  190,000  one  year.  Do 
you  know.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  just  ask  this  general  question  about 
the  companies  you  are  speaking  for:  Does  their  permanent  invest- 
ment in  Alaska  compare  about  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  is  fullv  as  much.  In  fact,  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  if  you  wish  to  know.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  with 
their  five  canneries,  has  $791,000  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  And  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  desire  to  have  it  separate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  desire  to  have  it  separate. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  have  $576,000  in  Alaska;  $215,000  in  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  ships  used  for  any  other  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alaska  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  tKey  are  not  in  Alaska,  are  they  put 
to  any  other  use  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  can  not  very  well  be,  because  they  are  fitted 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  hold  is  built  up  with  bunks  for  the  men  to 
sleep  in,  galleys  to  cook  in,  and  all  those  things.  It  would  simply 
cost  a  fortune  to  change  them  over.     You  could  not  do  that. 

The  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  $56,000  in  Alaska  and  $39,000 
in  vessels. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  company  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co. 

The  Xaknek  Packing,  $123,000  in  Alaska;  $52,000  in  vessels.  The 
Bristol  Packing  Co.,  $115,000  in  Alaska;  $30,000  in  vessels. 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Co. — I  have  it  here,  $100,000  in  Alaska,  which 
would  include  the  steamer  that  we  have  in  Alaska  and  that  is  left  up 
there  over  winter  and  about  $40,000  in  money  in  bank,  and  the  vessel 
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in  San  Francisco.     You  have  got  to  have  some  money  in  this  busi- 
ness, too.     You  can  not  run  it  without  money. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $970,000  investment  and  $376,000  in  ships 
and  steamers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  if  the  price  had  not  been  big  last  year  you 
would  not  have  made  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  ^We  would  have  lost  money.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  the  natural  result. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  get  a  large  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  did  you  not  make  a  large  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  fish  were  not  there.     You  could  not  get  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  were  not  the  fish  there  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  I  think  the  stock  is 
being  reduced. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  need  for  a  hatchery  up  there,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Madison.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Take  year  before  last,  what  was  your  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  year  before  last  is  the  year  I  lost  mj  ship. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  pack  of  the  other  compames  com- 
pare \vith  the  pack  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  had  a  full  pack  that  year.  Is  not  that  right, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  not;  last  year  was  a  half  pack;  less  than  half 
pack. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  year  before  I  had  38,000  cases,  if  I  remember 
rightl}^,  and  it  was  the  year  before  that  that  I  lost  the  ship;  but 
that  year  they  sold  at  considerable  less  money — $1.35  a  dozen;  $5.40  a 
case,  as  against  $6.40  a  case — and  if  we  get  $5  this  year,  as  I  think  we 
will,  we  will  be  doing  pretty  well. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  propagation 
and  conservation  question.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of 
the  best  investments  this  Government  could  make  would  be  the 
establishing  of  hatcheries  wherever  feasible  all  over  Alaska  to  help 
perpetuate  this  stream  of  wealth  which  flows  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  fishing  industry  in  that  Territory.  The  fishing 
industry  is  like  a  gold  mine ;  it  is  all  new  wealth  created.  Most  of  our 
product  goes  to  foreign  countries  and  a  demand  has  been  built  up 
nob  only  for  our  canned  products,  but  also  for  our  salted  salmon, 
which  of  late  years  has  become  an  article  for  export  in  large  propor- 
tions. I  presume  your  attention  has  been  called  to  that  fact,  i  am 
Sacking  some  salmon  in  California  also,  at  Monterey,  and  every  pound 
as  been  shipped  to  Germany  direct,  salted,  mild  cured,  and  smoked, 
and  there  is  not  carloads,  but  almost  trainloads,  of  it  going  to 
Germany. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  From  all  over  Puget  Sound  and  California,  and 
some  from  Alaska.  From  southern  Alaska  they  have  recently  been 
sending  it  to  Europe. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  in  the  Ketchikan  country  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  around  there. 
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Therefore  anj  money  expended  in  that  direction  is  well  invested, 
and  the  building  of  hatcheries  will  undoubtedly  guarantee  the 
perpetual  propagation  of  the  salmon  in  Alaska,  and,  being  especially 
mterested  in  the  Bering  Sea,  there  should  be  several  large  hatcheries 
built  there. 

That  part  of  Alaska  produces  the  most  valuable  salmon  in  the 
Territory  and  has  provea  the  natural  and  best  place  for  the  salmon. 
The  record  will  show  that  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  red  sal- 
mon caught  in  the  last  20  years  have  come  from  that  district.  I 
simply  want  to  ask  you  to  remember  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  in  the 
Nushagak  especially,  the  early  canning  was  started.  In  fact  it  was 
started  there  before  it  was  in  a  great  many  other  places,  and  that 
district  has  been  producing  fairly  good  results  right  up  to  this  time. 
Therefore,  it  would  occur  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  good  place  to 
establish  hatcheries,  as  it  has  been  shown  the  salmon  naturally  thrive 
there  and  perpetuate  themselves  if  only  given  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  had  very  much  of  a  chance  during 
the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  have  not  had  the  proper  chance,  and  one  of  the 
great  objections  to  that  has  been  traps.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago 
Wood  River  was  spanned  with  traps.  It  is  true  there  was  a  law  that 
they  could  only  go  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  stream  and  only  so  near 
together,  but  you  imagine  a  stream — here  is  a  trap  out  on  that  side 
and  another  one  on  this  side,  and  so  on  all  the  way  up.  The  salmon 
may  be  intelligent,  but  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  dodge  all  those  traps. 
Therefore  the  fish  have  not  been  given  a  chance,  and  there  is  your 
only  point  in  conservation  that  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal 
about. 

On  that  subject  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  much  agree  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  in  comment  on  it,  stated  about  as  follows: 

In  my  judgment  the  stopping  of  all  trap  fishing,  especially  stationary  traps,  would 
do  more  toward  conserving  the  salmon  than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
conserve  the  national  propagation,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  instinct  of  the 
salmon  is  to  rim  in  certain  channels  and  peculiar  ways,  and  the  traps  as  a  rule  are 
placed  where  it  is  known  the  salmon  run  the  strongest,  and  that  obstruction  of  a  trap 
should  not  be  put  in  their  way  to  their  natural  spawning  grounds  after  they  have 
escaped  all  the  gill  nets,  purse  seines,  and  other  fishing  gear  that  is  now  being  used 
at  the  entrance  and  outside  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  to  miss  all  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  my  view  on  conservation.  Senator,  and  on 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  stop  the  use  of  stationary  traps  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  stop  the  use  of  stationary  traps,  and  the 
floating  traps  are  not  very  much  better,  because  they  are  moved  in 
to  meet  the  salmon  wherever  they  go. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  any  stationary  traps  now  in  Wood 
River  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  river  is  closed,  as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  three  years.  It  is  closed  500  yards  outside 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since  it  waa 
closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Outside,  you  mean  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  observation  in  the  streams,  or 
can  you  statQ^  whether  there  are  more  fish  going  up  now  than  there 
Were  before  the  river  was  closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  department  had  experts  up  there  last  year  test- 
ing that  matter  on  the  Nushagak  River.  I  tendered  them  my  launch 
and  my  boats  to  find  out.  What  their  results  are  the  doctor  can  tell 
us. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  I 
think  I  can  give  the  results  in  a  general  way,  in  round  numbers. 

As  Mr.  Madison  has  just  said,  Wood  River  was  closed  to  all  com- 
mercial fishing  four  years  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  When  it  was  decided  to  close  the  stream,  certain  of  the 
packing  interests  in  that  region  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
ment in  conducting  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  number  of  salmon  which  naturally  go  up  that  stream  for  spawning 
purposes.  We  sent  men  to  Wood  River  first,  in  the  season  of  1908, 
and  two  of  the  largest  canning  companies  interested  there  cooperated 
with  the  department,  and  shared  the  expense  with  the  department. 

We  racked  the  stream,  puttirg  in  webbing  which  would  intercept 
all  the  fish  goirg  up  the  stream;  we  provided  a  passage  waj  in  a 
certain  place  which  could  be  opened  or  closed,  and  through  which  the 
fish  m^ght  pass,  and  arrangea  for  the  counting  of  the  fish  as  they 
passed  through  that  opening.  One  man  stood  at  that  place  and 
after  a  little  experience  and  observation  it  was  found  to  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  count  the  fish.  The  gentleman  who  carried  on  that 
experiment  said  that  it  was  marvelous  to  see  how  regularly  the  fish 
passed  through.  They  filed  through  just  like  soldiers.  There  was 
no  crowding,  pushing,  or  hustling  each  other  out  of  the  way;  but  they 
came  along  in  military  style.     Tne  count  in  1908  was  2,690,000. 

The  Chairman.  Two  million  six  hundred  thousand. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Two  million  six  hundred  thousand  that  actually 
Went  through  that  opening  and  up  Wood  River  to  the  spawning  bed. 

The  count  in  the  next  year,  1909,  was  893,000,  a  falling  off  of 
1,800,000.  The  next  year,  1910,  the  count  was  670,000,  a  falling  off 
of  223,000.     The  count  for  1911  I  have  not  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  several  hundred  thousand  less.  It  was  about 
354,000. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  was  considerably  lower  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  Chairman.  The  longer  it  was  closed  the  fewer  fish  went  up  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  not  that  due  to  this  fact:  It  was  not  the  fish  which 
preceded  them  or  their  progeny,  but  it  is  the  progeny  of  other  fish 
nve  or  six  or  seven  years  ago;  They  come  in  through  different 
periods  and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  there  are  periods  of  large 
runs  and  small  runs  the  same  as  on  Puget  Sound  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  possible.  What  struck  my  mind 
Was  that  it  began  to  operate  the  same  as  our  reclamation  work — as 
soon  as  we  put  in  the  reclamation  work  the  rain  begins  to  fall. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  number  of  fish  that  went  up  the  river  in  1909 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  number  that  went  up  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  number  that  went  up  in  1909  was  determined 
by  the  number  that  went  up  in  1905  perhaps,  and  so  on — four  years 
in  every  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  compaie  these  figures  with  the  number  of  fish 
caught  in  the  Nushagak  JBay  region  m  each  of  those  years.  Tlie 
number  escaping  in  1908  was,  as  1  have  said,  2,600,000;  the  number 
caught  there  was  6,400,000.  Tiie  number  escaping  in  1909  was 
893,000;  the  number  caught  was  4,900,000.  The  number  escaping 
hi  1910  was  670,000;  the  number  caught  was  4,400,000.  The  number 
escaping  in  1911  was  350,000,  while  the  number  caught  was  2,846,000, 

The  experiment  will  be  continued  this  year,  at  least,  and  as  this 
will  be  4he  fifth  year  of  the  experiment  we  are  expecting  interesting 
and  valuable  results,  because,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  four-year 
theory,  of  the  2,600,000  which  went  to  the  spawning  beds  in  1908 
and  spawned,  their  progeny  should  come  back  this  year,  and  we  will 
have  an  important  fact;  to  this  elTect — that  as  the  result  of  the  spawn- 
ing of  2,600,000  fish  in  1908  so  many  fish  came  back  in  1912.  We  can 
say  that  as  the  result  of  the  spawning  of  2,600,000  fish  in  1908  there 
came  back  so  many  in  1912,  so  many  of  which  were  caught  and  so 
many  went  up  the  stream. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  experiments  or  investigations  that  the  bureau 
has  ever  undertaken,  and  I  feel  so  confident  as  to  the  value  of  the 
result  which  we  shall  finally  get  as  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  if  we 
could  work  out  the  ratio  between  the  numoer  of  salmon  in  a  stream 
and  the  number  which  come  back  four  years  later  and  five  years  later, 
we  could  completely  revolutionize  the  whole  method  of  salmou 
catching. 

If  we  should  find,  for  instance,  that  2,600,000  spawning  fish  in  a 
certain  year  would  send  back  four  years  later  6,000,000  fish,  we  could 
say  *'Let  2,600,000  fish  go  on  to  spawn  naturally  and  catch  all  the 
rest,  or  3,400,000.  Then  you  could  rack  a  stream  and  let  a  certain 
percentage  through  each  day  and  let  the  packers  catch  the  others. 
The  next  day  you  could  do  the  same  thing.  I  beheve  that  experi-- 
ments  like  this  will  enable  us  to  determine  what  sized  run  of  saimon 
will  result  from  a  given  number  of  breeding  fish.  And  from  that  we 
can  tell  what  percentage  of  the  run  may  be  caught  without  diminish- 
ing the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  keep  that  count  up  I  should  think  a 
couple  of  years  yet. 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  We  would  like  very  much.  Senator,  to  continue  it 
quite  awhile  yet.  We  realize  that  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the 
packers  to  have  them  share  the  expense.  It  has  cost  them  a  good 
deal  of  *money  and  they  have  been  very  liberal. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  at  the  point  of  determining  critical 
results.  Of  course,  you  are  not  sure  that  these  fish  come  back  in  just 
four  years.     They  might  come  back  in  five  years. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  For  that  reason  we  should  continue  the  experiment 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Madison.  What  was  the  result  in  the  Nushagak  ?  This  ia 
Wood  River  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  catch  I  am  giving  here  is  in  the  Nushagak 
region. 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  you  are  talking  about  is  Wood  River.  What 
Was  your  result  at  Nushagak  River  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  no  counts  in  any  stream  except  Wood 
River. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  people  were  up  at  Nushagak  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  made  some  preliminary  examination  of 
the  Nushagak,  but  no  definite  count  of  the  fish  entering  that  stream 
has  been  made.  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  Nushagak  and  its 
muddy  water  that  stream  is  not  so  good  for  an  experiment  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  wood  River  and  Nushagak  River  proper  come  to  a 
confluence  at  the  head  of  Nushagak  Bay,  do  they  not,  Doctor*? 

Pr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  not  been  found  feasible,  as  I  understand  the 
proposition.  We  have  joined  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  count- 
mg  these  fish  for  the  last  four  years.     This  is  the  fifth  year. 

An  effort  also  has  been  made  to  count  the  fish  in  the  Nushagak 
River.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition  there.  The  stream  is  very 
much  larger  and  the  topograpnic  features  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
it.  At  Wood  River,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  natural  basin. 
The  lake  contracts  very  materially  and  forms  a  natural  basin  and 
lends  itself  excellently  well  to  the  purpose  of  counting  the  fish.  It  is 
an  easy  matter. 

The  Nushagak  is  a  great  wide  river,  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
difficult  proposition  to  arrange  any  racks  to  count  the  fish  gomg 
through  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  closed  to  commercial  fishing. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  like  to  say,  at  least  in  connection  with  this 
fishing,  that  it  depends  very  materially  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  fish  will  return  to  the  parent  stream  or  not,  whether  their 
numbers  are  increased  four  years  from  the  original  date — that  is, 
four  years  from  1908.  My  own  idea,  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  my 
hearing,  is  that  the  fish  are  influenced  very  materially  by  tempera- 
tures and  winds  and  ice  movements.  While  naturally  we  feel  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  we  doubt  whether  we  will  have  the 
results  from  it  that  are  expected. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  some  of  them  may  reach  other 
streams  within  a  considerable  distance  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  especially  in  the  Bering 
Sea  region. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  long  run,  winds  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  so  forth,  are  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Fish  from  other  districts  might  be  driven  into 
this  territory  too. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  the  long  run  conditions  are  uniform;  so  that 
whether  all  the  fish  come  back  to  the  stream  on  which  you  are  con- 
ducting this  experiment  or  not  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference. 
In  the  long  run  approximately  the  same  proportion  will  come  back, 
so  that  if  the  experiment  is  conducted  over  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  so  as  to  cover  temporary  fluctuations  we  will  have  determined 
the  facts,  we  will  then  have  the  principle  and  can  establish  the  ratio. 
As  Capt.  Moser  said,  regarding  the  large  streams  of  the  Nushagak, 
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it  is  impracticable  to  conduct  experiments  of  this  kind  on  a  stream 
of  that  character.  The  stream  is  too  large;  the  water  is  not  clear 
enough,  and  you  can  not  count  the  fish;  but  it  is  practicable  to  con- 
duct such  investigations  as  this  on  a  considerable  number  of  the 
smaller  streams  in  Alaska,  particularly  those  which  flow  from  differ- 
ent near-by  lakes.  The  Cnignik  is  one  which  I  imagine  could  be 
studied  in  this  way.  One  of  the  very  best  in  Alaska  would  be  the 
Karluk  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  hatchery  there,  which 
would  complicate  the  situation.  That  would  be  an  ideal  stream  on 
which  to  conduct  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  Alitak  would  be  a 
fairly  good  place. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  none  better  than  the  Karluk. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Karluk  is  the  best  I  know  of.  Then,  in  southeast 
Alaska  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  streams  on  which  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  could  be  conducted.  When  this  matter  was 
first  taken  up,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  to  get  the  best  results  to  nave  an  isolated  stream,  that  is,  one 
without  any  near-by  streams.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  that  is 
not  necessary. 

Take  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  for  instance.  Take  the  experiment 
on  Wood  River.  Ignoring  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
region  and  by  conducting  the  experiment  on  Wood  River  we  get  the 
result  from  a  fairly  constant  factor  and  we  can  assume  that  the  vari- 
ous other  rivers  in  that  region  are  also  constant  factors,  so  that  if  we 
have  the  number  going  up  Wood  River  and  the  number  caught  each 
year  we  can  establish  the  ratio  by  simply  calling  the  quantity  going 
up  all  other  streams  X,  if  you  wish,  so  we  shall  have  the  run  in  Wood 
River  plus  X  plus  the  number  caught  as  the  total  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  the  whole  region,  assuming  the  output  in  all  the  other  rivers 
will  remain  approximately  constant,  and  we  then  know  what  number 
in  Wood  River  is  necessary  to  keep  the  catch  up  to  a  certain  point. 
We  have  then  determined  the  ratio  of  number  of  spawning'fish  to  the 
number  that  may  be  safely  caught.    * 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  here  to 
have  a  statement  of  what  it  has  cost  to  carry  on  that  counting  there 
and  what  the  companies  have  contributed. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  those  figures.  I  think 
we  can  give  them;  but  we  have  not  them  on  hand  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  in  1908  there  were  2,600,000  fish  which 
went  up  Wood  River.  The  next  year  800,000  went  up  the  river,  and 
the  next  year 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Last  year,  you  do  not  know  how  many  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Something  like  350,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  not  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  fish 
going  up  Wood  River  result  from  overfishing  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Some  light  can  be  thrown  upon  that  question  by 
taking  the  totals  for  the  three  years.  The  total  of  the  escape  and  the 
catch  in  1908  was  9,000,000.  In  1909  it  was  7,930,000;  m  1910  it 
wa^  7,000,000;  1911,  we  have  not  the  figures,  but  it  is  a  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fishing  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  fish  available  these  later  years  would  have 
occurred  just  before  the  period  you  began  to  count,  so  that  you  can 
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not  tell  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  by  the  fishing  for  the  past 
few  years  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  explain,  Senator.  The  way  it  would  appear 
to  me  is  this:  In  1910,  if  this  four-year  theory  holds,  the  pack  of  four 
rears  back  would  be  1906.  That  year  the  Wood  River  was  chocka- 
block  full  of  traps,  and  if  the  four-year  theory  holds  good  that  would 
demonstrate  that  the  fish  could  not  get  up  four  years  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  In  1908,  when 
2,000,000  fish  went  up,  that  would  indicate  that  in  1904  you  did  not 
get  so  many  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  that  is  exactly  right.  There  were  not  so  many 
traps  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904  as  there  were  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 
When  they  closed  Word  River  they  were  strung  across  from  the 
entrance  to  the  river  up  to  the  lake  practically,  and  I  maintain,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  people  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  up  there,  and  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  stop  that 
you  are  going  to  kill  it  entirely,  and  I  hope  tne  Government  will  take 
such  steps  in  the  way  of  propagation  with  hatcheries.  I  do  not  say 
the  hatcnery  does  it  altogether,  but  it  has  some  influence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  traps  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say  traps.  The  stream  had  so  many  traps  that  I 
do  not  think  the  fish  were  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  any  wastage  in  the  trap  fishing? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  has  been  claimed,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make 
that  assertion  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.    WllV  UOt  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Because  I  have  not  the  proof,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
state  things  that  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  has  been 
stated  that  those  traps  pull  the  fish  so  fast  that  the  canneries  could 
not  use  them,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the  traps  a  day  or  so  we 
know  the  salmon  are  no  ^ood. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  never  have.  . 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Madison  a  couple  of  questions, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  price  the  salmon  were 
sold  for  Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  sell  it  direct  or  is  it  sold  through 
brokers? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  sell  my  own  salmon.  Of  course  brokers 
back  East  here  get  a  commission  for  selling  it.  I  do  not  employ  any 
brokers  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  customary  brokerage  which  is  paid  for 
selling  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  generally  been  2^  per  cent.  I  am  paying  2 
myself  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  most  of  the  salmon  are  sold 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  am  spending  that  much. 
I  have  been  in  the  fruit-canning  business  and  in  the  dried-fruit  busi- 
ness also,  and  I  have  my  own  brokers  so  I  did  not  have  to  employ 
anybody  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Ordinarily  they  pay  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Is  not  there  a  cash  discount  also  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  1^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dorr.  So  that  5  per  cent  goes  to  these  brokers  for  their 
services  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  My  oflBce  expense  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  so 
that  it  is  practically  a  stand-off. 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  prices  are  the  coast  prices  at  the  rail  terminals 
in  the  States_and"not  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  gross.     Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  One  more  question.     Do  you  fish  with  traps  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  any  of  the  companies  you  represent  fish  with  traps  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madison,  are  there  any  other  suggestions  you 
desire  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  is  that  the  rate  of 
taxation  be  not  increased,  Senator.  If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  it,  I  hope  you  will  increase  it  as  little  as  possible 
and  that  you  will  rive  us  some  of  that  money  in  the  shape  ol  hatch- 
eries in  the  Bering  Sea.  There  is  not  one  of  tne  companies  I  speak  for 
but  that  would  willingly  contribute  toward  hatcheries  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  provided  it  could  be  expended  under  Government  supervision  or 
by  the  Government.  We  do  not  think  that  private  hatcheries  in  the 
Bering  Sea  are  practical  for  tht)  reason  that  there  are  various  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  a  much  bigger  undertaking,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the 
Bering  Sea  than  farther  south.  Climatic  conditions  are  different;  the 
hatcheries  have  to  be  artificially  heated  part  of  the  time;  and  there 
are  a  good  many  things  in  connection  with  that  that  Dr.  Eyermann 
can  teU  you  about  very  much  better  than  I  could;  but  we  hope  that 
the  tax  will  remain  the  same  as  it  is  on  red  salmon;  but  if  you  find  that 
it  has  to  be  increased,  that  you  make  it  as  little  as  possible  and  then 
that  you  give  a  part  of  it  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  hatchery  or  two 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

None  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  we  particularly  object  to.  Ail 
of  the  details  and  points  that  I  heard  stated  by  Capt.  Moser  I  agree 
with. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  would'  you  be  wilhng  to  hi(,ve  the 
4  cents  per  case  abated  and  knocked  off  and  pay  the  same  ratio 
of  taxation  on  your  permanent  investment  and  your  other  property 
in  Alaska  that  you  pay  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  its  cash  value? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  object  to  paying  our  taxes 
anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then  Mr.  Madison,  if  that  is  all 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  can  submit  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  can  think  of  that 
you  would  like  to  have  in  the  record,  if  you  will  submit  it  in  writing 
I  will  have  it  included. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  holding  this  night  session. 

I  just  want  to  also  mention  the  fact  that  I  heard  Capt.  Moser  this 
morning  speak  of  the  Russian  fishing,  which  eventually  is  going  to 
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cause  America  some  trouble.  It  is  going  to  cause  us  this  trouble: 
We  will  have  a  hard  competitor.  It  may  bring  it  down  to  a  point 
where  we  can  not  even  operate  our  canneries  in  Alaska.  Where 
you  get  your  labor  over  there  for  10  cents  a  day,  we  have  to  pay  a 
dollar  for  it,  and  the  only  reason  in  my  judgment  that  there  has  not 
been  a  large  number  of  canneries  over  there  is'  the  instability  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

Some  friends  of  mine  got  a  concession  over  there  some  years  ago 
to  build  a  cannery  on  the  Amur  River,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River.  When  they  got  ready  to  start,  the  governor  of  that  Province 
was  removed.  Of  course  this  is  hearsay,  and  I  would  not  hke  for  it 
to  go  into  the  record;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  was  told  me,  and  I 
think  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show  that  it  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  ha^  to  pay  some  money  to  this  governor  who 
was  recalled  and  from  whom  they  got  this  concession  for  that  dis- 
trict. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  Jiave  the  recall  in  operation  over 
there. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  guess  they  must  have  it  without  any  referendum 
either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  they  do  that  because  the  fishermen  pay 
them  money  on  the  side  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  on  the  theory  that  this  was  advanced  on 
^account  of  renting  the  streams.  A  new  governor  was  appointed  and 
he  would  not  stand  for  the  deal  and  he  wanted  to  be  bought  again, 
and  they  got  afraid  this  recall  would  happen  too  often  and  they  quit 
the  job.*  J  know  that  is  pretty  near  being  true,  because  I  had  a  few 
dollars  in  it  myself,  and  I  know  we  gave  it  up  and  I  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  terms  of  this  concession 
were? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  I  do  not,  as  to  the  details.  The  company  was 
to  be  permitted  to  operate  a  cannery  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  thev  have  an  exclusive  right  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  rather  think  they  did,  but  that  does  not  cut  much 
figure.  The  Amur  River  is  sq  immense  that  there  would  not  be  any 
such  need  for  that;  at  least  not  for  a  long  time.  You  could  put  up 
all  kinds  of  canneries  there  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  noticed. 

If  there  was  any  stability  to  that  concession  business  there  or  the 
rights  of  fishing,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  put  money  into  a  cannery 
over  there  because  you  could  make  it  pay  handsomely.  You  can  get 
your  material  so  very  much  cheaper.  You  can  buy  tin  plate  25  or  30 
per  cent  less  than  we  can  here.  You  can  buy  the  English  plate  on 
which  we  must  pay  a  duty  coming  into  this  country,  and  you  get  your 
labor  over  there  and  everything  else  in  proportion  very  much  cheaper. 
I  presume  you  could  pack  salmon  over  there  for  not  exceeding  one- 
h^f  what  it  cost  us  here  and  send  it  from  there  direct  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  this  company  had  to  pay  to 
the  Russian  governor  or  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  know  there  was  some  money 
spent  and  we  lost  it,  but  where  it  went  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  what  would  probably 
be  pubUc  information,  as  to  what  was  paid  to  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Madison.  No,  I  do  not  think  anything  was  paid  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  like  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  was  paid  to  somebody  else  than  the  Grov- 
emment. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  simply  a- local  perquisite? 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  tip  to  somebody.  That  is 
a  competition  we  have  to  reckon  with,  however.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  supply  of  fish 
over  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  for  a  lonff  time  to  come.  They  have  a  ^eat 
many  large  streams  and  they  aU  seem  to  carry  a  great  many  salmon 
from  the  general  knowledge  we  have  of  them.  I  think  Capt.  Moser 
and  Mr.  Dorr  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  The  captain  gave  you 
some  figures  in  regard  to  that.  What  I  know  I  have  learned  m  a  gen- 
eral wav.  I  have  been  in  the  shipping  business  many  ye&rs  and  I 
have  talked  with  captains  who  have  been  over  there.  In  fact  I  have 
been  in  the  salmon  business  even  longer  than  my  worthy  friend  here. 
I  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  say  a  word  before  we  leave  this  subject,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Wood  River  investigation.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Evermann 
perfectly  that  a  long  series  of  observations  would  give  a  very  good 
average  condition,  but  that  would  have  to  extend  over  a  considerable 
time.  I  believe,  as  I  think  I  have  repeatedly  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  here,  that  the  fish  may  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  views.  Captain,  in  regard  to  that  are 
pretty  plainly  stated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say  this,  however:  The  last  three  years  have 
been  ice  years  in  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bay.  For  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  ice  fields  to  contend  with,  and  our  vessels  have  been 
greatly  delayed.  I  believe  those  ice  fields  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  short  runs  of  salmon  in  that  locahty  and  that  probably  a 
series  of  observations  extending  over  many  years,  I  should  say  not 
less  than  15  years,  might  give  some  results,  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
period  shorter  than  that  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  beUeve  that  these  experiments  ought  to  be 
continued  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  reach  pretty  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  the  results  are  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think,  Senator,  the  schools  of  salmon  lay  off,  as 
have  said  here  before,  the  edge  of  the  continental  plateau  somewhere 
and  not  in  Bering  Sea;  and  I  think  when  the  on-shore  movement 
commences  that  they  have  to  pass  through  the  passes  between  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  if  the  conditions  there  are  not  favorable, 
milUons  of  fish  may  move  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Madison.  A  strong  wind  holds  them  back.  May  I  ask 
Capt.  Moser  a  question,  Senator?  What  do  you  tliink  about  hatch- 
eries in  the  Bering  Sea,  both  of  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  urged  hatcheries  in  Bering  Sea  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  when  these  investigations  at  Wood  River  were  com- 
menced it  was  at  least  with  the  verbal  understanding  that  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  give  us  a  hatchery 
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on  Wood  River.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  not  got  it 
yet.  I  think  I  mentioned  here  once  before  that  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  hatchery  on  Wood  River  or  any  other  point  in 
Bering  Sea,  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  communication  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  if  the  bureau  had  the  power  they  would 
have  put  one  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  beUeve,  for  a  hatchery — an  appropriation  for  a  hatcnery 
on  Wood  River. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  wondering  whether  Senator  Jones  would  not 
introduce  it  in  the  Senate. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Kahn. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  would  be  the  best  investment  this  Government 
could  make  in  hatcheries  and  it  would  pay  one  hundred  fold. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  Judge  Wickersham  might  interest  himself  in 
that  bill  in  the  committee  and  give  it  a  helping  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Dorr,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  ready  to  start,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  appreciate  the  hearing.  Senator,  you  have  given 
me  this  evening. 

statement  of  mr.  charles  w.  dorr,  of  seattle,  wash., 
representing  certain  salmon  packers  operating  in 
alase:a,  with  headquarters  on  puget  sound. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  hearing  I  have  been  requested 
especially  to  represent  the  following-named  canneries  engaged  in  the 
salmon  canning  business  in  Alaska  with  headquarters  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well,  Mr.  Dorr,  to  give  as  much 
information  as  you  can  in  regard  to  each  company  as  you  name  them, 
as  to  its  capital  stock  and  the  number  of  canneries  it  operates. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  these  hearings  I  represent  the  following-named 
companies : 


Names. 


Alaska  Fish  Co 

Alaska-Pacific  fisheries 

Do 

Do 

Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co 

Hawk  Fish  Co 

The  KasaanCo 

Geo.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Pacific-American  Fisheries 

Do 

Seldovia  Salmon  Co 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Taku  Canning  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 
Yakutak  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 


Total  for  these  companies. 
Total  for  all  Alaska 


Location. 


Floating  cannery. 

Haines 

Yes  Bay 

Chomly 

Ford  Arm 

Hawk  Inlet 

Kasaan 

SitkohBay 

Point  Ellis 

Excursion  Inlet.. 

Kings  Cove 

Cook  Inlet 

Shakan 

Taku  Harbor 

Yakutak 


Approxi- 
mate pack, 
1911. 


Caaet. 
43,000 
25,000 
68,000 
53,000 
21,000 
26,000 
72,000 
98,000 
41,000 
85,000 
26,000 
12,000 
66,000 
50,000 
53,000 


739,000 
2,800,000 
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These  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific- American  and 
the  Saldovia  Salmon  Co.,  confine  their  operations  to  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  their  principal  product  is  from  the  cheaper  grades  of  sal- 
mon. 

These  companies  are  all  relatively  small,  so  far  as  their  operations 
in  Alaska  are  concerned.  The  Pacific- American  is  not  a  small  com- 
pany in  itself,  but  it  operates  principally  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  the 
principal  factor  there  in  the  canning  of  sockeye  salmon,  but  in  Alaska 
it  is  not  a  large  factor. 

Mr.  Browne.  These  are  all  independent  companies,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  all  independent  of  each  other.  There  are 
only  two  of  them  out  of  the  list,  I  think,  that  operate  and  own  more 
than  one  single  cannery. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
section,  of  course,  that  relates  to  the  taxation. 

I  have  some  data  that  have  been  compiled,  which  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit, showing  prices,  costs,  and  so  forth,  and  in  a  general  way,  before 
submitting  that  data,  I  would  Uke  to  state  in  addition  to  what  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  said  with  reference  to 
their  taxes  on  the  outside — that  is,  outside  of  Alaska,  which  all 
apply  to  these  canners,  equally  to  those  who  are  represented  by  the 
other  gentlemen — that  there  is  still  another  very  important  tax  ele- 
ment to  be  taken  account  of  in  this  consideration  which  has  not  been 
mentioned.  That  is  the  taxes  assessed  in  the  States  upon  the  entire 
pack  after  it  is  manufactured  and  comes  out  of  Alaska. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  heard  of  taxes  upon  fixed  property,  including 
corporation  licenses,  franchise,  taxes,  and  the  like,  and  including,  ot 
course,  the  Government  income  tax  of  1  per  cent,  which  applies  to  all 
corporations  where  they  earn  more  than  $5,000  a  year;  but  of  this 
entire  pack  of  salmon  wnich  comes  out  of  Alaska  in  the  fall  very  little 
of  it  goes  into  consumption  until  the  next  summer.  Therefore  it  is 
taxed  somewhere.  If  it  remains  in  Seattle,  as  a  great  deal  of  it  does, 
it  is  taxed  there;  if  it  remains  in  San  Francisco  it  is  taxed  there;  if 
it  remains  in  Astoria  or  Portland  it  is  taxed  there;  if  it  is  shipped  to 
any  of  the  eastern  markets  it  is  necessarily  taxed  there,  because  it 
is  all  in  existence  during  the  next  tax  assessment  time  when  prop- 
erty is  assessed  for  taxation. 

The  prices  of  this  product  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  that 
element,  because  it  is  a  consideration  that  has  to  betaken  into  account. 
The  buyers  know  when  they  take  deliveries  in  the  fall  that  this  com- 
modity will  be  in  existence  during  the  March  following  and  that  it  will 
be  assessed  for  taxation  somewhere,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  that 
are  made  once  a  year  in  the  fall  are  governed  to  an  extent  by  that  ele- 
ment. 

There  is  another  tax 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that 
before  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  does  it  pay  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  much  does  it  pay  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  merchandise  that  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  You  mean  the  valuation  that  is  put  on  it  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBB.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  In  Seattle  the  rate  is  about  35  mills. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  About  3i  cents  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes;  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  On  the  assessed  valuation  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  Of  the  Alaska  salmon  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  We  are  talking  about  Alaska  salmon. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about  Alaska  salmon  stored  in 
Seattle  at  assessment  time. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoBB.  And  it  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the  packers  tried  to 
avoid  that  tax  in  Seattle  by  claiming  that  they  paid  the  pack  tax  in 
Alaska,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  State  tax;  but 
they  were  turned  down  and  compelled  to  pay,  and  they  have  paid 
ever  since. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  When  does  the  salmon  get  down  to  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  The  bulk  of  it  arrives  in  September,  October,  and 
November, 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  From  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Well,  from  Bering  Sea,  let  us  say,  when  does 
that  get  down  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  The  bulk  of  it  from  Bering  Sea  arrives  in  September 
and  October. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  When  is  it  sold  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  And  sent  away  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  And  sent  awav,  if  the  market  will  take  it. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  And  the  tax  is  not  levied  until  the  next  spring  t 

Mr.  DoBB.  The  tax  is  not  levied  until  the  next  spring. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  next  April  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  The  next  following  March;  but  that  salmon  is  not  con- 
sumed until  after  the  next  March. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  suppose  it  is  in  England  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  If  it  goes  to  England,  of  course  it  escapes  our  taxes. 
If  it  goes  to  New  York  it  does  not  escape;  if  it  is  left  in  Seattle  it 
does  not  escape.  While  the  packers  want  to  sell  it,  and  try  to  sell 
it,  they  are  not  always  able  to  sell  it.  In  1905,  for  instance,  there 
was  practically  as  much  1905  salmon  at  the  close  of  that  year  as 
the  new  pack  amoimted  to,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Your  argument  now,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that 
because  you  are  taxed  IJ  per  cent  on  Alaska  salmon  in  Seattle,  that 
the  tax  of  1§  per  cent,  which  goes  to  Alaska,  ought  to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  DoBB.  I  am  going  to  show  you.  Judge,  before  we  get  through, 
that  we  are  paying  in  Alaska  4  per  cent  on  what  we  take  out  of 
Alaska.  I  will  try  to,  at  least.  I  am  not  claiming  any  exemption 
from  taxation  in  Alaska.  All  I  am  claiming,  all  i  desu'e  to  claim, 
and  all  I  insist  upon,  is  eqUaUty  of  taxation  in  Alaska.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  be  required  or  expected  to  pay  excessive  taxes 
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there.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  escape  any  just  taxation  any- 
where, and  I  have  never  advocated  that  for  any  client  that  I  have 
ever  had,  nor  will  I  do  so  here. 

Salmon  that  goes  out  of  the  country  before  the  next  tax  date  of 
course  escapes  our  State  taxes.  That  is  self-evident.  Practically 
none  of  the  pack  of  1912,  for  instance,  that  remains  in  the  United 
States  goes  into  consumption  till  the  summer  of  1913,  because  it  is 
during  the  wann  weather  that  the  people  eat  canned  salmon  and  it 
is  durmg  the  winter  and  spring  that  the  packers  are  shipping  it  out; 
it  is  then  held  in  storage,  and  tnere  is  a  lot  of  it  in  storage  at  this  very 
time.  If  you  will  go  over  to  New  York  you  will  find  a  big  lot  of  salmon 
over  there. 

Now,  there  is  another  tax  that  we  have  to  pay  that  our  neighbors 
across  the  boundary  line  in  British  Columbia,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  do  not  have  to  pay,  and  that  is  $1.20  a  box 
tariff  on  tin  plate  We  do  not  pay  quite  the  full  $1.20  a  box,  but  we 
pay  substantially  that  sum  in  tms  way  :  Our  tin  plate,  if  we  imported 
it  from  England,  as  we  formerly  did," would  be  subject  to  the  import 
duty  of  $1.20  a  box — that  is,  100  pounds,  or  a  cent  and  one-fifth  per 
pound.  The  United  States  market  on  tin  plate  to-day  is,  I  will  say, 
$4.20 — practically  that.  That  is  the  delivered  price  at  Seattle  for 
100  poimdsof  American  tin  plate,  standard  size — 14  by  20 — ^manufac- 
tured in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  do  not  import  it  into  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  PoRR.  No,  sir;  not  largely.  They  do  not  import  it  because 
they  can  get  deliveries  more  regularly  nere.  Their  shipments  are 
safer  and  the  cost  is  a  very  little  bit  cheaper,  as  I  will  explain.  While 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  that  full  $1.20  per  case,  they  pay  somewhere 
around  a  dollar  per  case  in  excess  of  the  delivered  cost  of  the  foreign 

folate  without  the  import  duty.  In  other  words,  the  American  manu- 
acturers  give  our  packers  the  benefit,  we  will  say,  of  20  cents,  25  cents, 
or  30  cents  per  box,  just  enough  to  keep  the  trade  here,  because  they 
know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  and  long  delav  in  shipping 
around  the  Horn  by  sailing  vessel,  as  the  packers  formerly  did.  Then 
there  is  the  risk  of  sea  damage,  and  if  the  ship  be  lost  they  could  not 
make  their  packs.  The  risk  in  importing  is  great  as  compared  with 
shipments  from  Pittsburgh. 

Therefore  to  induce  the  packers  to  buy  the  plate  here  and  not  take 
these  risks  of  importation,  the  American  tm-plate  manufacturers 
charge  them  just  about  as  much  of  the  tariff  as  the  traffic  will  bear, 
makmg  a  small  concession  to  make  sure  of  the  business.  Our  neigh- 
bors, who  live  in  Victoria  or  in  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  buy 
that  same  tin  plate  from  the  same  American  manufacturers,  shipped 
from  Pittsburgh  or  vicinity  and  delivered  to  their  docks  at  75,  80, 
or  90  cents  or  a  dollar  a  box  less  than  we  buy  it  for.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  our  tariff  on  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  that  is  correct  are  you? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  it  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  custom? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  this  reason.  Senator:  In 
going  into  the  Victoria  market  or  the  Vancouver  market  our  Ameri- 
can tin-plate  manufacturers  have  to  compete  with  the  free  tin  plate 
coming  from  Great  Britain.     It  comes  from  Wales. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Pardon  me  for  adding  something  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  tin-plate  manufacturergets  a  rebate  oflF  on  his  tin 
when  he  sends  it  across  the  border.  Therefore  he  can  consistently 
sell  it  somewhat  cheaper  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  presume  he  does  get  the  rebate;  but  the  facts  remain 
the  same  that  the  packer  in  Seattle  has  to  ipaj  a  differential,  I  will 
say,  of  80  to  90  cents  a  case  more  than  his  neighbor  in  Vancouver. 
A  case  is  100  poimds  of  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  brought  about  by  our  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  absolutely  brought  about  by  our  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  quotations  made  on  this  tin  plate  in 
Seattle  and  Vancouver  which  you  can  furnish  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  get  them  in  Vancouver.  I 
could  certainly  get  them  in  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  help  us  to  get  Seattle  unless  we  can 
also  get  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  Mr.  Dorr's  statement  is  just  about  correct — 
75  to  80  cents  is  generally  the  difference  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  lOO^pound  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  you  could  find  any  published  quota- 
tions that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  do  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  intimating  that  I  doubt  your  word  at 
all,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  wUl  try;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  hold  of  them 
for  this  hearing.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  published. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  true,  however,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  we  can 
import  foreign  plate  and  get  a  rebate  on  the  duty  on  such  goods  as 
are  exported? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  on  all  goods  that  go  foreign  we  can  get  a  rebate  of 
99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported  plate,  but  the  most  of  our 
salmon  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  this,  Mr.  Dorr,  our  tin-plate  man- 
ufacturers wUl  sell  their  tin  plate  to  the  trade  at  Seattle  at  a  certain 
rate  and  they  will  sell  the  same  tin  plate  in  Vancouver  at  about  75 
cents  less. 

Mr.  Dorr.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  you  or  anybody  else  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  I  know  one  party  who  is  interested  in 
Vancouver  and  interested  at  Point  Roberts — on  our  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line.  A  gentleman  in  Vancouver  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  busi- 
ness there,  and  the  same  gentleman  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  business 
at  Point  Roberts.  Point  Roberts  is  within  a  stone^s  throw  from  the 
international  boundary  line.  For  his  tin  plate  in  Point  Roberts  he 
has  told  me  himself  he  has  to  pay  this  differential  over  the  cost  of  the 
same  plate  that  he  buys  for  ms  company  in  Vancouver — all  pur- 
chased from  the  same  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  an  example  of  the  robber  tariff. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  should  think  he  could  sail  around  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  and  move  it  overnight. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  he  does  that  I  think  he  would  probably  get  into 
trouble,  and  I  would  not  advise  him  to  do  it. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  profits  to  the  American  salmon  packers: 
In  what  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  have  taken  for  illustration, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  during  its  entire 
existence,  certain  basic  figures  which  are  to  be  had  by  and  are  avail- 
able to  anyone.  I  have  taken  these  from  their  published  annual 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  their  stockholders. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  will  those  published  reports  be  found? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Capt.  Moser  has  a  full  copy  of  them  in  this  room ;  or  at 
least  he  did  have  them  here. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  a  fiJe. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  are  private  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  private;  because  the  company  has 
about  600  stockholders  in  San  Francisco,  and  these  reports  are 
annually  published  and  distributed  and  they  are  given  to  the  members. 
They  go  mto  the  daily  papers  and  they  go  into  the  trade  journals 
generfidly. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  published  in  the  Fishery  Magazine  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  among  other  places  I  think  they  are  always  pub- 
lished in  The  Pacific  Fisherman,  which  is  the  leading  salmon  journal 
of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  also  been  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  report  for  the  year  1899  was  published  at  the 
hearing  of  1910. 

Mb.  WICKERSHAM.  There  was  a  statement  published  there,  cover- 
ing 16  annual  statements. 

Mr.  Browne.  No;  16  years  of  what  they  had  paid  in  dividends. 

Mr."  WiCKERSHAM.  The  profits.  Who  presented  that  statement; 
you,  Mr.  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gentlemen  any  objection  to  filing  a  copy 
of  those  statements  with  the  committee  so  that  they  may  be  seen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  entire  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  only  one  file  And  I  think  it  is  the  only  one  out- 
side of  the  one  in  our  office,  and  I  was  asked  to  bring  that  file  back. 
I  can  get  several  statements  of  the  19  years  that  the  association  has 
been  in  existence.  They  are  open  to  inspection  by  anyone  who  wants 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  here  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  all  of  them  are  here. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  can  be  examined  and  experted  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reports  for  1910  and  1911  were  put  in  with  your 
testimony  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  I  understood  perfectly  well;  but  I  have  taken  the 
whole  statement  for  the  whole  period,  because  this  is  the  longest  con- 
secutive history  that  we  can  get.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  covering 
any  great  length  of  tijne  that  I  know  anything  about. 

There  was  another  large  company  organized  in  1901;  that  is,  the 
Pacific  Packing  &  Navigation  Co.  it  had  a  larger  capitalization  than 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  a  trust  formed  by  the  combination  of  a 
great  many  smaller  companies. 

Mr.  DoBB.  It  was  a  company  that  was  organized  in  1901  and 
absorbed  a  good  many  small  companies.  It  railed  and  went  into 
insolvency  and  was  sold  out  at  receivers'  sale  in  1907,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Mr.  Winn  was  the  receiver. 

'hf.r.  DoBB.  Judge  Winn  was  the  Alaska  receiver.  There  was  a 
receiver  in  Seattle  and  there  was  also  a  receiver  in  New  Jersey,  the 
court  of  primary  jurisdiction.  They  had  receivers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. That  was  tne  largest  capitalized  company  that  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  that  busine^. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  also  the  largest  failure. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes;  I  guess  it  was  tne  largest  failure,  although  there 
has  been  a  great  manjr  other  failures. 

The  Alaska  Packers  is  the  only  large  company  that  has  a  continuous 
consecutive  record,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  in  considering  these 
matters,  to  take  not  last  year,  which  was  a  high-priced  year,  but  to 
take  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  cover  and  see  wiat  has  been  going  on 
up  there  in  the  way  of  profit  making. 

I  find  from  these  reports  that  the  average  capital  they  have  used 
for  the  entire  time  was  $4,068,178.  That  capital  has  varied;  it  has 
increased. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  average  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Dobb;  That  is  the  average  for  the  entire  period  of  19  years. 

The  total  profits  that  they  have  made  during  the  19  years  of  exist* 
ence  is  $9,813,885.  . 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Docs  that  include  last  year? 

Mr.  Dobb.  That  includes  1911. 

Mr.  MosEB.  May  I  ask,  does  that  include  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dobb.  It  includes  everything  that  is  covered  by  your  company. 
That  is  your  whole  financial  statement.  Of  that  total  profit  of 
$9,813,885,  $2,066,134  has  been  earned  on  insurance,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  salmon  business  proper. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  acts  as  its  own  insurance  company 
and  has  credited  its  insurance  fund  with  what  it  would  have  cost  them 
had  they  bought  this  insurance  in  the  open  market.  They  are  enabled 
'  to  do  that  because  their  plants  cover  a  large  territory  ana  are  separate 
and  they  can  afford  to  lose  one  once  in  a  while  or  a  ship  once  in  a  while, 
while  the  independent  packer,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  or  the  small 
packer,  can  not  afford  to  carry  his  own  insurance  because  he  has  all 
of  his  money  in  one  place,  and  a  fire  would  ruin  him. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Now,  explain  to  us  how  you  make  up  that  insur- 
ance fund. 

Mr.  Dobb.  I  have  taken  it  from  their  statements. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  how  they  make  it. 
How  do  they  get  the  money  going  into  that  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Dobb.  It  does  not  represent  any  money  at  aU.  It  is  deducted 
from  the  gross  profits.  It  has  accrued  by  crediting  this  fund  with 
what  their  premiums  would  have  cost  them  had  they  bought  their 
insurance  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Do  not  they  in  their  bookkeeping  carry  the 
money  into  the  insurance  fund  and  then  end  it  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no.  They  do  not  do  that  at  all.  For  instance,  this 
fleet  of  vessels  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Moser  carries  no 
insurance  at  all  purchased  from  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  they  determine  what  it  would  cost  them  to  insure 
those  vessels,  if  they  went  out  in  the  market  and  bought  it;  and  then 
they  credit  that  amount  to  their  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  what  do  they  do  with  that  amount  of 
money  then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  all  in  bonds. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Just  wait  a  minute;  it  is  not  all  in  bonds  bv  a  ^ood  deal, 
gentlemen;  because  their  losses  are  charged  back  to  that  insurance 
nind,  and  in  1906  when  they  had  the  big  fire  in  San  Francisco  and 
lost  four  hundred  and  some  odd  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  cannery 
fire  in  Alaska  the  same  year,  those  amounts  were  charged  back  to 
that  fund;  that  is,  the  losses  were  paid  out  of  that  fund,  which  reduced 
the  reserve  that  much. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  the  money  in  that  fund  is  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  citv  of  San  Francisco  or  some  other  municipaUty  in  California, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  invested  their 
surplus  insurance  reserve  in  bonds,  but  those  are  bonds  that  are  con- 
vertible into  money  in  case  of  disaster.  If  they  should  have  a  fire 
to-da^r  and  lose  half  a  million  dollars  up  there,  as  they  might  in  some 
of  their  plants,  they  would  simply  sell  a  half  million  of  mose  bonds 
and  pay  the  loss.  The  bonds  are  purchased,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  safe  investment.  That  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  some 
of  the  later  reports  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  insurance  is  a  separate  department  entirely  as  if 
it  was  a  separate  company.  The  account  is  kept  entirely  separate  and 
whatever  earnings  there  are  from  that  insurance  are  put  into  bonds. 
They  are  placed  in  safe  deposit  and  held  Uke  any  other  reserves. 
The  interest  on  those  bonds  goes  back  to  that  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  deducting  the  insurance  earnings,  which  I  say  is 
no  part  of  the  natural  earnings  from  the  salmon  business  to  the  com- 
panies I  represent,  because  they,  without  exception,  have  to  buy  a 
their  insurance — none  of  them  can  afford  to  take  these  risks — there   |P>^ ' 
is  left  a  net  amount  earned  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  on  the 
salmon  business  proper  of  $7,747,751. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  but  all  that  insurance  was  bought  by  the 
salmon  business,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  earned  by  this  company,  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  not  the  salmon  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  it  was  charged  up  against  the  salmon 
business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  paid  f#r  by  the  salmon  business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  at  aU;  it  is  kept  entirely  separate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  funds  of  the  salmon 
business  for  the  fishing  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  part  of  the  running  expenses  of  operating  the 
salmon  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  ar^e  it  this  way:  If  they  bought  all  their 
insurance  they  would  not  have  had  this  fund. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  it  only  by  virtue  of  having  taken  the  risk 
themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  save  it  by  not  buying  insurance. 

Mr.  Madison.  1  would  like  to  state  that  all  my  companies  buy 
their  insurance — the  ones  I  speak  for.  We  pay  that  out  in  money 
every  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  rate  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Three  per  cent  less  ten.  That  is  marine  insurance; 
and  about  two  and  two  and  a  half  fire  insurance;  and  in  connection 
with  that  I  would  also  state  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  vicinity  there 
have  been  marine  losses  during  the  last  four  years  close  to  half  a 
iniUion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Dorr,  to 
see  if  I  understand  this  matter.  For  instance,  this  year  you  want 
insurance  on  your  plant,  but  you  do  not  go  to  an  insurance  company 
to  get  it.  Do  you  take  out  of  your  receipts  or  moneys  or  properties 
such  an  amount  as  you  would  have  to  pay  to  an  insurance  company 
for  premiums  and  put  that  into  what  you  call  an  insurance  fund  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  an  insurance  reserve  fund. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  add  to  that  each  year  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  that  way;  yes,  sir.  Against  that,  Senator,  all  losses 
"that  would  be  covered  by  insurance  policies  are  charged  against  that 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  you  set  aside  for  this  insurance  fund 
comes  out  of  this  salmon  business  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understand  that.  I  know  some  people 
who  are  carrying  insurance  on  their  houses  in  the  same  way,  except 
they  do  not  put  aside  the  fund.  They  simply  do  not  pay  the 
premium. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all;  they  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  MosER.  Many  large  companies  operate  in  the  same  way. 
Many  large  steamship  companies  operate  in  the  same  way.  Of  course 
We  are  large  borrowers  of  money.  That  money  is  borrowed  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  when  we  place  our  insurance  upon  our  own 
Vessels  it  is  borrowed,  and  the  bonds  are  bought  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  buy  it  from  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  separate  department.  We  are  insurers  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  with  reference  to 
this  matter  of  insurance  is  that  the  companies  I  represent  and  the 
companies  Mr.  Madison  has  spoken  for  can  not  do  that.  They  have 
either  got  to  go  out  and  buy  theiV  insurance 

The  Chairman.  They  either  have  to  bu}^  that  insurance  or  else 
take  the  risk  of  an  entire  loss. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  can  not  afford  to  take  the  risk.  I 
have  one  client  in  the  list  of  names  that  has  been  submitted  that  had 
two  consecutive  total  cannery  losses  in  two  years  in  Alaska.  That  is 
the  Shakan  Co.  They  had  a  total  destruction  of  the  entire  cannery  in 
1909  and  again  in  1910.     The  plants  burned  down  and  were  a  complete 
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loss,  and  that  after  the  packs  were  up  and  the  salmon  was  mostly 
lost  with  the  canneries.  Now,  had  they  carried  their  own  insurance 
they  would  have  beeii  absolutely  ruined,  bankrupt,  because  that  is  all 
they  had,  just  the  one  single  plant;  while  with  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  with  its  many  plants,  they  have  found  it  practicable  to 
take  those  risks  themselves. 

Coming  back  to  that  question  of  rates  for  a  moment.  Under  their 
last  annual  statement,  their  canneries,  and  their  fleet  of  vessels,  is 

fiven  as  85,756,815,  and  on  that  they  carry  their  own  insurance, 
'hese  rates  Mr.  Madison  has  spoken  of,  if  tliey  are  the  going  rates, 
are  the  basis  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  add  to  that  that  we  do  insure  our  cargoes  up 
and  down. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  you  buy  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understood  that;  but  I  believe  the  canneries  and  the 
fleet  are  not  insured. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  because  there  is  so  much  bulk  in  one  loss. 
If  they  bring  down  100,000  cases,  as  they  do,  in  one  ship,  you  would 
have  a  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  one  time.  I 
think  that  is  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  considered  the  question  of  carrying  our  own 
insurance  on  our  cargoes,  but  we  have  not  reached  the  pomt  yet  of 
doing  so.  Our  losses  amount  to  just  about  what  our  insurance 
premiums  have  been  since  we  have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  with  that  explanation,  the  average  capital  used 
and  the  annual  profits  made,  excluding  this  insurance  reserve,  their 
annual  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital  has  been  just  exactly  10  per  cent. 
During  that  time  they  have  pacKed  in  cases  of  48,  1-pound  cans  or  the 
equivalent,  18,615,698  cases,  in  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound,  all  told, 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  Alaska  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  what  year?     I  think  I  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  the  total. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  covers  Puget  Sound,  Judge,  as  well;  and  Puget 
Sound  is  a  very  large  element  in  their  business  because  they  have 
three  large  plants  there  and  of  these  profits  that  they  have  made — 
I  am  sure — the  rate  of  profit  on  Puget  Sound  has  been  larger  than  the 
rate  in  Alaska,  and  that  is  so  generally  with  everybody.  It  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  them;  but  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  for 
that,  and  some  of  which  I  will  mention  later. 

Tlieir  pack  in  Alaska  has  been  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
Alaska  pack.  It  used  to  be  about  half,  I  think,  but  has  been  reduced 
somewhat  of  late  years  by  general  competition. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  packed  last  year  30  per  cent  of  the  total  Alaska 
pack. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Of  your  own  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  pack  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total  pack,  less  than 
a  third  of  the  pack  m  1911.  A  few  years  ago  the  pack  was  up  to  50 
per  cent.     [Reading:] 

1903,  56  per  cent;  1904,  58  per  cent;  1905,  49  per  cent;  1906,  45  per  cent;  1907,  50 
per  cent;  1908,  42  per  cent;  1909,  48  per  cent;  1910,  38  per  cent;  1911,  30  per  cent 
All  percentages  on  the  total  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  had  a  light  pack  last  year  ? 
Mr.  MosER.  Our  total  pack  was  not  so  very  large. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  There  also  has  been  a  decrease  in  their  proportion  as 
the  other  companies  have  come  in  and  increased  the  competition. 

The  average  annual  profits  per  case  on  all  of  this  salmon  packed  in 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  on  the 
basis  that  I  am  discussing,  has  been  41.6  cents  per  case,  or  10  per  cent 
on  their  invested  capital. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  average  annual  profit  per  case? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  average  annual  profit  per  case  for  19  years. 

Mr.  Browne.  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr*  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Madison.  You  would  not  average  that  much  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Capt.  Moser  can  tell  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  already  had  that  in  my  hearing.  Thirty-five 
and  one  half  cents  per  case  nave  been  our  average  profits  per  case 
for  19  years. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  giving  the  figures  as  a  whole,  covering  their  entire 
operations  in  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr!  Moser.  As  a  whole.  That  is  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound.  Our 
average  profits  for  the  19  years  has  been  41  i  cents. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  figured  it  out  at  41.6  cents. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  has  figured  it  out  independently. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Without  any  reference  to  his  figures  at  all  and  without 
anv  consultation  with  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  I  may  say  here  that  the  profit  in  Puget  Sound  is 
very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  statement  in  full  is  as  follows : 

Alaska  Packers*  Association — 1893-19 11 — From  orgarmationj  19  years^  record — Operating 

in  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound. 

Total  profits  19  years 19, 813, 885 

Dividends — 

Cash $6,159,477 

Stock 1, 680, 000 

Undivided  profits 1,974,408 

19, 813, 885 

Saved  on  insurance  by  carrying  own  risks $2,  066, 134 

Net  amount  made  on  salmon $7,  747, 751 

Average  capital  employed $4, 068, 178 

Average  annual  rate  of  profit  on  capital  made  on  salmon  and  insurance, 

per  cent 12A 

Average  annual  rate  of  profit  on  capital  made  on  salmon  proper,  per  cent.  10 

Total  number  cases  salmon  packed  (48  1-pound  cases  or  the  equivalent) . .  18, 615, 698 

Average  pack  per  year  (cases) 979, 773 

Average  annual  profit  per  case,  including  earnings  on  insurance $0. 527 

Average  annual  net  profit  per  case  on  salmon  proper,  excluding  insurance 

earnings ^ $0. 416 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  during  this  period  since  the  act  of  March  3,  1899, 
was  passed,  they  have  paid  in,  in  common  with  everybody  else,  4 
cents  a  case,  which,  of  course,  has  reduced  their  net  profits  that 
much.  r 

I  have  figured  this  tax  exacted  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
as  set  forth  in  section  1  as  accurately  as  I  can,  or  as  carefully  as  I  can, 
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with  reference  to  licenses  on  the  fishing  gear.  Of  course  the  tax  per 
case  is  easy  of  calculation ;  but  the  tax  on  the  gear  is  quite  complicated. 
It  is  varied  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at;  but  as  near  as  I  can  figure 
it  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  bill  would  add  10  cents  a  case  to  the 

f  resent  rate  throughout  all  Alaska,  or  make  the  tax  14  cents  per  case, 
am  speaking  now  of  Alaska  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents. 

Mr,  Madison.  It  would  make  it  14  cents. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  would  make  the  total  tax  up  there  about  14  cents 
per  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  on  to  explain  how  you  figure  that  out, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  I  figure  out  the  tax  on  gear? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  how  you  account  for  the  10  cents  per  case 
that  you  give. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  have  taken  an  estimate  of  the  gear  used,  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  and  applied  the  license  rate  to  that  gear.  For 
instance,  $100  per  trap,  and  30  cents  per  fathom  for  the  purse  seines 
and  the  other  rates  that  are  provided  by  the  bill,  and  I  have  made  a 
general  average  of  the  whole  thing  and  arrived  at  practically  that 
result. 

Now  it  may  be  a  cent  or  two  more  or  possibly  a  little  less;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  ascertained  as  nearly  as  you  could 
the  number  of  traps  in  Alaskan  waters  and  the  number  of  fathoms  of 
nets? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  seines  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  figured  on  the  basis  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr  It  is  an  impossible  thing  to  make  a  mathematical  dem- 
onstration of  it  because  this  gear  varies;  and  not  only  that — the  grades 
of  salmon  themselves  vary.  With  this  graduated  scale  running  from 
5  cents  to  11  cents  we  will  have  a  larger  pack  of  pink  one  year  and 
a  larger  pack  of  reds  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  ^^Jhairman,  that  the  quantity  of 
cases  packed  there  vary,  too  ?  In  the  Bering  Sea  we  require  the  same, 
whether  we  pack  20,000  or  whether  we  pack  50,000.  Therefore  the 
cost  per  case  would  be  2J  times  as  much  if  you  only  caught  20,000  as 
it  would  be  if  you  caught  50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  tax  on  the  nets  and  so  on  would  only 
be  the  tax  on  what  you  used  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  to  use  the  seine.  Senator,  whether  we  pack 
20,000  or  50,000  cases.     We  use  two  nets  for  each  boat  per  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  use  more  gear  and  burn  more  coal  wnen  the  fish 
are  scarce  than  when  the  fish  are  plentiful, 

Mr.  Madison.  I  can  safely  say  it  will  average  more  than  2  cents 
additional  for  gear,  and  the  short  pack  may  cost  5  cents  a  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  comparison  with  the  AlasKa  situation,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit the  tax  rates  upon  the  output  of  canneries  and  the  license  fees 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  fishing  gear  that  are  in  force  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  These  are  Alaska  competitors. 
In  Oregon  the  cannery  pack  tax  is  2  cents  per  case.  In  Wasliington 
it  is  1  cent  per  case.     It  is  not  specified  in  the  law  in  that  way,  but 
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it  is  SO  many  dollars  for  so  many  cases,  and  the  tax  of  this  year  is 
based  on  the  actual  output  of  last  year;  so  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

In  British  Columbia  the  cannery  tax  is  $50  to  $100  per  year  and 
$100  for  each  additional  line  of  machinery,  which  is  equivalent  to  not 
over  1  cent  per  case.     The  present  law  in  Alaska  now  is  4  cents. 

Mr.  Browne    Per  case? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Per  case.  The  new  bill  increases  it  from  5  to  11 ,  which  I 
estimated  would  be  an  average  of,  say,  8  cents  per  case.  Now,  traps 
in  Oregon  pay  a  license  fee  of  $25. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  there:  Do  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  traps  in  Oregon  that  th'ey  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Identically.  And  you  have  them  right  here  in  sight  of 
Washington  on  the  Potomac  River.  If  you  will  take  a  steamer  and 
go  down  to  Marshall  Hall  or  Mount  Vernon  you  will  see  the  traps 
with  all  their  terrors,  with  the  jiggers  in  operation,  catching  shad  on 
the  Potomac  River.  I  will  show  you  something  more  of  that  pres- 
ently. 

In  Washington  the  trap  license  is  graduated  according  to  the  class 
of  traps.  The  smaller  ones  pay  $10,  the  medium  size  $25,  and  the 
larger  size  $50.  In  addition  to  that  they  pay  a  catch  Ucense  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  fish. 

The  Chairman.  One  tenth  of  a  cent  per  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  fish  caught  in  traps.     That  is  a  dollar  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Ha\  e  you  any  estimate  as  to  what  that  amounts 
to  in  a  year  on  a  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  a  trap  that  averages  30,000  is  a  good  trap  there. 
Sometimes  they  catch  a  great  many  more  than  that,  and  sometimes, 
and  quite  generally,  a  great  many  less,  one  year  with  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  30,000  a  season  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  an  average  per  season.  There  are  a  great 
many  traps  there.  Some  catch  great  quantities  and  some  a  very  few. 
Thirty  thousand  is  a  good  average.  That  would  be  $30 — $1  a  thou- 
sand for  the  fish  caught.  The  flat  rate  in  British  Columbia  is  $50 
per  trap,  and  they  do  allow  traps  over  there.  They  are  in  actual  use 
off  Vancouver  Islands  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  same  as  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  same  as  in  Alaska;  the  same  kind  of  a  device. 

Drag  seines  in  Oregon  are  3  cents  per  foot.  In  Washington  they 
are  1  to  3  cents,  graduated  according  to  the  classification  of  the  seine, 
and  in  British  Columbia  they  are  $50  flat.  Under  the  bill  the  drag 
seine  is  classed  with  gill  net  and  all  other  gear  except  purse  seines  and 
traps,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  fathom. 

Upon  that  point  I  have  a  most  serious  objection.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  which  is  not  large,  as  applied  to  those 
kinds  of  gear.  If  you  are  going  to  tax  the  gear  at  all  1  think  the  tax 
on  seines  is  a  very  moderate  tax;  but  the  idea  of  applying  this  tax 
per  fathom  to  gill  nets,  which  vary  in  length  and  require  tags  to  be 
placed  on  all  those  gill  nets,  is  almost  absolutely  impracticable  of 
application.  If  a  tax  is  to  go  upon  gill  nets  or  purse  seines  I  think  it 
should  be  on  the  boats,  not  on  the  nets;  that  the  boats  be  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  always  find  the  boats.  Those  nets  are  floating 
in  the  water.     They  are  frequently  lost.  Senator.     They  are  snagged 
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and  torn  up.  The  fLshennen  change  their  nets  from  one  size  of  mesh 
to  another  as  the  season  goes  on  to  catch  the  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  salmon.  I  presume  the  idea  is  to  make  the  fishermen  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  so  much  for  using  not  this  or  that  identical  net,  but  for  fishing 
with  this  kind  of  a  net.  Therefore  the  tax  should  be  on  the  man, 
or  on  the  boat,  rather  than  on  the  gear  itself,  as  a  practical  method  of 
applying  it,  otherwise  interminable  confusion  will  result. 

Now  as  to  wheels — I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  in  Alaska,  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  a  few  wheels  on  the  Yukon  River  and 
the  Tanana. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Purse  seines  seem  to  be  omitted  in  Oregon.  I  find  no 
schedules  covering  them  there.  In  the  State  of  Washmgton  they  are 
taxed  $25  to  $50,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  net.  In  British  Colum- 
bia they  are  taxed  at  $25  each  and  under  the  bill  they  would  be  taxed 
30  cents  a  fathom,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  $50  or  $100  per  year, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  net. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  right  there — I  do  not  think  it  has  been  ex- 
plained in  the  record — ^you  had  better  explain  what  a  gill  net  is. 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  gill  net  is  a  piece  of  linen  netting  that  is  woven  into 
meshes  of  the  appropriate  size  for  admitting  a  salmon's  head  into  the 
mesh  and  then  noldmg  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  catching  him  by  the  gills? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  is  caught  by  the  gills;  and,  therefore,  the  net  is 
commonly  called  a  gill  net. 

That  gill  net  is  strung  with  a  cork  line  to  float  one  edge  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  a  lead  Une  to  hold  the  other  edge  down  in  the 
water,  and  it  is  simply  put  adrift — loose. 

Mr.  WiCHERSHAM.  And  it  is  a  single-mesh  net? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  single-mesh  net  and  the  salmon  approach  that 
net  where  it  crosses  their  course  and  it  intercepts  and  catches  them. 
They  stick  their  heads  through  and  are  caught  by  the  gills  and  held 
there  until  taken  out  and  killed.  Those  nets  run  from  200  to  300 
fathoms  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  Two  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  is  about  the  size  nets 
we  use  in  Bristol  Bay  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  length  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes.  The  depth  depends  upon  the  water  in  which  they 
are  fishing.  In  water  of  sufficient  deptn  nets  are  deeper  than  in 
shallow  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  supposed  to  rest  on  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  supposed  to  be  closed  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  lead  line  on  the  bottom  which  keeps  the 
lower  part  of  it  down. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Those  nets  are  operated  by  two  men.  and  they  act  as 
partners  and  they  fish  the  net.  There  is  a  boat  puller  and  a  net  man 
m  the  boat.  The  boat  puller  ^  ulls  the  boat,  and  the  net  man  casts 
the  net  in  the  water  and  takes  it  up  and  takes  the  fish  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  effective  means  for  catching  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  very  effective  means  in  water  that  is  suitable  for 
their  use.  In  the  Frazier  River,  for  instance,  at  its  mouth,  and  again 
in  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  all  this  Nushagak  and  Bristol  Bay  dis- 
trict, they  are  the  principal  means  of  fishing.  In  fact,  they  are  about 
the  only  means  about  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  River.     They  do 
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not  allow  any  other  kind  of  gear  there,  and  I  have  seen  m  active 
operation  there  from  2,000  to  3,000  of  these  gill  nets  and  boats  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Each  with  about  1,440  feet  of  gill  net? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  think  they  have  about  150  fathoms  in  those 
nets. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  900  feet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  crisscross  in  every  conceivable  way  across  that 
river.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  puzzle  a  fish  to  get  through  it 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  a  trammel  net  is  mentioned  here  in  section  1. 
What  sort  of  a  net  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  trammel  net  is  a  little  bit  of  a  stationary  net  that  is 
used  in  some  waters,  with  a  funnel-shaped  thing  running  into  it  by 
which  the  fish  are  led  into  the  net. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  you  are  thinking  of  a  fyke  net.  A  trammel  net 
is  a  double  gill  net.  It  consists  of  two  nets,  one  hung  parallel  with 
the  other,  the  larger  mesh  on  one  side  and  the  smaller  mesh  on  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  small  fish  gets  through  one  net  he  gets  caught 
in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  use  fyke  nets  in  Alaska.  I  have  never 
seen  them  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  what  I  described,  rather  than  the  trammel  net. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Indians  on  the  Yukon  River  make  them  out 
of  split  shakes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  them  in  southeast  Alaska — ^long  tubular 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  a  map  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
district,  showing  the  traps  that  are  in  use  there.  This  [indicating] 
is  the  international  boundary  line.  That  is  the  place  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago,  where  the  cannery  was  operated  by  the  man  jointly 
interested  at  Point  Roberts  and  Vancouver.  These  [indicating]  are 
traps. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  counted  the  number  on  this  little 
map? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  not  the  report  of  the  Fish  Commissioner.  It 
will  give  that.  There  are  a  great  many  more  there  than  in  all 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  increasing,  Mr.  Dorr,  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  purse 
seine  is  becoming  the  most  elective  instrument  for  catching  salmon 
on  Puget  Sound.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  rapidJy  supersed- 
ing the  traps.  The  purse  seine  as  made  at  the  present  time  is  a  very 
different  device  from  the  old  purse  seine. 

The  purse  seine  formerly  used  was  made  of  heavy  cotton  twine  and 
was  handled  by  a  crew  of  men  in  a  rowboat.  It  is  now  made  of  the 
best  linen  twine,  which  reduces  the  resistance  in  the  water  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  very  easy,  comparatively  easy,  to  haul  it.  It  is 
worked  with  a  crew  of  men  in  a  rapid,  and  powerful  motor-boat. 
They  now  do  this  work  all  by  machinery  instead  of  by  the  old  hard, 
hand  method. 

I  want  now  to  show  the  committee  some  traps  that  are  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.     Dr.  Evermann  perhaps  can  explain  this  better 
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than  I  can,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so,  because  the  maps  are 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  are  under  their  jurisdiction, 
this  being  one  of  the  fishery  reports. 

The  Chairman.  These  seem  to  be  gill  nets,  pound  nets,  and  seines 
here.  ^ 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  pound  net  and  a  trap  is  the  same  thing.  The  words 
are  synonymous. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  These  [indicating]  are  traps  along  the  shore.  You 
see  they  are  very  thick.  These  charts  or  maps  were  prepared  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  just 
why  it  was  that  the  shad  in  these  North  Carohna  rivers  were  becoming 
so  scarce. 

Consideration  of  the  location  and  positions  of  these  traps  in  these 
various  places  very  soon  determined  what  the  cause  was.  The  shad 
were  caught  before  they  got  up  into  the  streams,  and  in  some  places 
where  the  Federal  Government  had  hatcheries  they  were  unable  to 
get  shad  at  these  hatcheries  for  spawning,  because  the  shad  did  not 
get  in.  That  was  the  case  here  on  the  Potomac  River- with  deep- 
water  fishing  down  below. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  by  looking  at  the  next  chart  I  show  you,  you  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  Dr.  Evermann's  statement.  Each  mark  is  a 
trap.  There  are  infinitely  more  in  that  one  reach  than  in  the  whole 
of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  illustrates  what  would  happen  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  distance  between  traps,  I  think,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  the  necessity  for  some  regulation  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Senator,  we  are  all  a^eed  on  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  is  a  condition  that  we  do  not  want  to  reach 
in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  take  up  very  much 
time  discussing  that  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  simply  wanted  to  show  this  as  I  went  along.  The 
same  thing  is  true  nere  on  the  Potomac  River  and  in  the  Columbia 
River — to  emphasize  the  fact  that  traps  are  regarded  as  a  proper 
means  of  catching  fish.  My  position  is  tnat  they  should  be  regulated, 
but  not  abolished.  They  snould  be  controlled;  spaces  should  be  left 
between  them;  passageways  and  runways  for  the  fish  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Dr.  Evermann,  how  do  these  traps  compare 
with  those  in  Alaska? 

Dr.  Evermann.  These  are  smaller. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  proportions,  but  they  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  pound  traps  in  Alaska.  Of  course,  the 
catch  is  very  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  are  referring  to  the  shad  traps  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  on  the  Potomac  River  are  equal  to  many 
of  those  on  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that  is  true.  Some  of  them  are  even  larger 
than  the  traps  in  Alaska. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  the  traps  at  Bristol  Bay  are  very  small  aflfairs, 
but  down  in  Icy  Straits  and  in  Central  Alaska  they  are  larger  institu- 
tions, and  the  oill  limits  the  length.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 
We  think  it  proper  that  they  should  be  regulated. 

I  have  a  map  here  of  Puget  Sound,  a  detail  map.  This  shows  the 
way  a  trap  is  built.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  pot;  here  [indicating]  is 
what  may  or  may  not  be  called  the  jigger. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Alaska  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  built  the  same  as  the  Alaska  trap,  although 
they  are  of  a  diflFerent  shape.  The  shape  depends  upoB  the  current 
and  the  locality.  The  details  differ  as  to  shore  conditions.  Some  of 
them  are  straight,  others  are  curved,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  half- 
moon  shape.     Some  of  them  are  at  obtuse  angles. 

Now,  i  have  a  map  here  which  I  think  will  be  of  some  general 
interest  to  the  committee,  which  I  have  had  made,  and  which  shows 
all  the  fishing  stations  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  fishing  stations  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Salmon  stations  and  other  fishing  stations  where  fish 
are  canned  or  cured. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  mean  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Canneries  and  salteries.  The  '^key^^  explains  the  char- 
acter of  the  station.  There  is  a  different  character  for  the  different 
kinds  of  fishery  station — salmon,  halibut,  cod,  herring,  etc. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  shows  those  merely  engaged  in  canning 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  shows  all  that  are  in  existence,  I  believe.  The 
data  for  this  was  taken  from  Mr.  Cobb's  last  report. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  only  shows  the  canneries  and  salteries  in  active 
operation  last  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  that  shows  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  62  salmon  canneries.  Senator.  Here  [indicating] 
is  the  Bristol  Bay  district. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  about  ten  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  more  than  ten  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  keep  this  map  with  the  record,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  in  this  same  connection  to  show  you  a  map 
of  Alaska,  with  a  composite  map  of  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  size  between  580,000  square 
miles  and  69,000  sou  are  miles. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn  and  meet  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  10.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
to  meet  to-morrow.  May  24,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Also  appeared:  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  Sal- 
mon Fisneries.  Also:  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne, 
Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  CHABIES  W.  DOB&— KESTJMED. 

Mr.  DoKR.  I  gave  last  evening  a  statement  of  the  operations  and 
returns  on  the  capital  invested  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associatioa 
for  the  period  of  19  years,  and  I  wish,  at  the  expense  of  possible  rape-  / 
tition,  to  state  that  the  reason  I  took  those  figures  as  a  basis  is  because 
they  exhibit  by  far  the  longest  consecutive  period  of  operations  in   n  7  ^  '^ 
Alaska,  and,  furthermore,  because  they  represent  the  operations  of 
the  largest  company  that  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  fishing  business  in 
Alaska.     Therefore  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  opera- 
tions— which  extend  from  the  most  northerly  fishery  to  the  most  | 
southerly  fishery,  aU  along  the  coast — represent  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole. 

And,  furthermore,  as  their  pack  at  the  present  time  represents  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  corporation 
with  such  large  capital  and  superior  facilities  as  they  have,  and  cover- 
ing as  they  do  the  entire  district  from  north  to  south,  will  represent 
at  least  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  as  to  the  questions  of  cost  and 
earnings,  if  they  are  to  be  here  considered  on  a  tax-making  basis 

I  have  prepared  a  schedule  covering  the  published  market  prices 
of  all  ^ades  of  salmon  packed  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  10 
years,  mcluding  the  Columbia  River  and  other  Oregon  districts,  Puget 
Sound,  and  other  Washington  districts,  and  the  Alaskan  district. 
We  find  from  these  figures  that  the  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon 
sell  at  the  highest  price.  That  is  universally  true.  We  find  that  the 
Puget  Sound  sockeyes  in  recent  years  sell  for  the  next  highest  price, 
and  that  the  Alaska  red  salmon  take  third  place  as  to  price,  and  that 
the  other  grades,  commonly  called  medium  red,  pink,  and  chum,  etc., 
graduate  down  from  these  prices  in  various  ratios.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  these  prices. 

For  instance,  referring  to  the  Columbia  River  chinooks,  I  find  that 
the  price,  which  is  Quoted  by  the  dozen  cans — that  is,  a  quarter  of  a 
case — has  fluctuated  from  1902,  at  $1  35,  to  1911,  when  it  reached 
$1.95.  The  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  has  fluctuated  from  1902, 
when  it  was  sold  at  $1  05,  to  1911,  when  it  reached  the  unprecedented 
price  of  the  Columbia  River  chinooks  of  that  year,  $1.95,  the  highest 
price  ever  known. 

The  Alaska  red  salmon  sold  in  1902  at  92^  cents  as  against  $1.05 
for  Puget  Sound  red  or  sockeye  salmon  In  1903  the  price  of  Alaska 
reds  was  $1  25  per  dozen.  In  1904  it  was  $1.10  per  dozen,  and  in 
1905  it  was  95  cents. 

In  that  connection,  I  desire  to  say  that  while  the  market  opened  at 
95  cents,  it  fell  very  shortly  to  85  cents,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  pack 
of  1905  and  the  enormous  carry  over  from  1904  were  marketed  on 
the  basis  of  85  cents  per  dozen.  That  is  the  year  that  salmon  packers 
lost  so  much  money  generally. 

In  1906  the  opening  price  was  again  95  cents  In  1907  it  was  $115; 
1908,  $1.15;  1909,  $1.15;  1910,  $1.35;  and  last  year,  1911,  $1  60, 
which  is  likewise  the  highest  price  which  has  ever  been  known  for 
Alaska  red  salmon. 
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yyears  has  been 

Mr.  DoBR.  Doctor,  the  traps  at  Bristf' 
but  down  in  Icy  Straits  and  in  Cent*- 
tions,  and  the  oill  limits  the  If' 
We  think  it  proper  that  tl'  ^..'^^.s/or  the  same  period  has 

I  have  a  map  nere  »'  ^i*//"'"  '^^ Columbia  chinooks 

way  a  trap  is  built.  ;  ;^-^^thB.t  there  is  about  a  30  per 

what  may  or  may  •  .  ^'^'l./jge  for  the  Columbia  cliinook 

Mr.  Bkowne.  ^  .'" '^"'^""^gsh. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Tl  '.,f'-'"Vf^'^fA,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 

they  are  of  a  <'  '^!-r'-%<^An  full  is  as  follows: 

and  the  local"  .   :;.■::  ■-:,t*^' 

them  are  st' 
moon  shaf 

'^'•^f  .-.'■"      "*"    .  .^Micw-   The  STeragBs  b™  based  on  the  prices  ol  l-pound 


vt>mR«  price  Alaska  red, dozen, |1.15i;  caaes,  J4.63;  average  t 
*n,  J0.T3S;  caae8,$2.94;  average  price  of  both— dozen,  tO. 94625 

Tlu'fo  iiricea  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  nearly  the  close  of 
th»»  pafkine  season.  When  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
mil  iMit  their  prices.        .        ,    , .  . 

'rUt^  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetmgs  to  discuss  the  matteri 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  the  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen, 
is  a  matter  of  fact  the  Alaska  Packers'  opening  price  was  $1.  Most 
others  opened  at  95  cents. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  snail  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  quote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
confirmatory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largest  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  pjacked  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
m  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  that  price,  ao  you  hold  it  over  then? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  $1.30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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Now,  the  average  for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  these  10  years  has  been 
$1.1575. 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  cans  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  or  $4.63  per  case. 

The  average  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  for  the  same  period  has 
been  $5  02  per  case  and  the  average  price  for  the  Columbia  chinooks 
$6  28  per  case.  You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  is  about  a  30  per 
cent  higher  rate  prevailing  on  the  average  for  the  Columbia  chinook 
fish  than  obtained  for  the  Alaska  red  fish. 

These  are  the  opening  prices,  so-called,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 
is  the  standard  style.     The  table  in  fuU  is  as  follows: 

Salmon  opening  prices ^  10  years  {1902-1911) ^  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  Seattle, 

Astoria,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 

[Prices  are  by  the  dozen  1-pound  cans— 48  cans  per  case.    The  averages  are  based  on  the  prices  of  1-pound 

tall  cans,  which  is  the  standard  style  of  package.] 


1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Average. 

Dozen. 

Case. 

Columbia  River: 

Chinook  tails 

Chinook  flats 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 
1.15 
.775 

.95 

1.85 

1.75 
1.90 
1.10 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.80 

•   •  •  •   •  w* 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.60 
1.75 
1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

.75 

1.70 
.80 
.65 

.70 

1.05 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

1.45 
1.55 

.90 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.50 

1.60 

.95 

1.35 
1.45 

.85 

1.50 
1.60 
1.00 

1.35 

1.57 

6.28 

Chinook  halves .... 

Puget  Sound: 

Sockeye  tails 

Sockeve  flats 

1.05 

1.15 

.85 

1.50^ 

6.02 

Sockeye  halves 

Columbia    River    and 
Puget  Sound: 
Cnoho  tails 

1.07 

4.28 

Choho  flats 

Cho^o  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Pink  tails 

.77 

3.08 

Pink  flats 

1 

Pink  halves 

Puget    Sound    chum 
tails 

.775 
1.35 

.575 
1.10 

1 
1 

.75 
L22J 

3.00 

Alaska: 

Ringtails 

.95 

1.05 
1.20 

1.10 
.95 

_ 

4.90 

King  flats 

Alaska: 

Red  tails 

1.60 
1.75 
1.15 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.25 
1.40 

.80 
".775 

1.15 

1.35 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 
.575 

1.15 

1.35 

.90 

1.00 
1.10 

.70 
.80 

.70 

1.15 

1.35 

.55 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

.95 

1.15 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

«.95 

1.15 

.85 

.85 

1.25 

1.35 

.80 

.925 
1.10 
.775 

.825 

1.151 

4.63 

Red  flats 

Red  halves 

Alaska: 

Choho  talis 

1.03^ 

4.14 

Choho  flats 

Choho  halves 

1 

Alaska: 

Pink  tails 

.75 

.70 

.50 

«.75 

.73i 

2.94 

Pink  flats 

Alaska  chum  tails    .   . . 

.75 

3.00 

1  Carry  over  from  previous  year — Pink  salmon  runs  only  every  other  year  in  Pu^et  Sound, 
s  Promptly  reduced  to  85  cents,  and  practically  all  sales  were  made  on  this  basis,''including  tremendous 
carry  over  from  1904. 
>  Market  broke  to  50  cents  and  under. 

Average  price  Alaska  red,  dozen,  $1.15};  cases,  $4.63;  average  price  Alaska  pink, 
dozen,  $0,735;  cases,  $2.94;  average  price  of  both— dozen,  $0.94625;  cases,  $3,785. 

These  prices  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  nearly  the  close  of 
the  packing  season.  When  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
put  out  their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  the  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  oi  fact  the  Alaska  Packers'  opening  price  was  $1.  Most 
others  opened  at  95  cents. 

The  (Jhairman.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  snail  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  quote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
confirmatory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largest  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  j)acked  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
m  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  tnat  price,  do  you  hold  it  over  then? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  $1.30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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Now,  the  average  for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  these  10  years  has  been 
$1.1575. 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  cans  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  or  $4.63  per  case. 

The  average  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  for  the  same  period  has 
been  $5  02  per  case  and  the  average  price  for  the  Columbia  chinooks 
$6  28  per  case.  You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  is  about  a  30  per 
cent  higher  rate  prevailing  on  the  average  for  the  Columbia  chinook 
fish  than  obtained  for  the  Alaska  red  fish. 

These  are  the  opening  prices,  so-called,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 
is  the  standard  style.     The  table  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Salmon  opening  prices ,  10  years  {1902-191 1),  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminahy  Seattle, 

Astoria,  Portland^  San  Francisco. 


[Prices  are  by  the  dozen  1-pound  cans— 48  cans  per  case.    The  averages  are  based  on 

tall  cans,  which  is  tne  standard  style  of  package.] 

the  prices  of  1-pound 

* 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Average. 

Dozen. 

Case. 

Columbia  River: 

Chinook  tails 

Chinook  flats 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 
1.15 
.775 

.95 

1.85 

1.75 
1.90 
1.10 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.80 

•  -  •  •  •  «*• 

1.65 
1.76 
1.05 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.60 
1.75 
1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

.76 

1.70 
.80 
.65 

.70 

1.05 

1.65 
1.76 
1.05 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.60 

1.60 

.95 

1.35 

1.45 

.85 

1.60 
1.60 
1.00 

1.35 

1.57 

6.28 

Chinook  halves .... 

Puget  Sound: 

Sockeye  talis 

Sockeve  flats 

1.05 

1.15 

.85 

1.50i 

6.02 

Sockeye  halves 

Columbia    River    and 
Puget  Sound: 
Cnoho  tails 

1.07 

4.28 

Choho  flats 

Cho^o  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Pink  tails 

.77 

3.08 

Pink  flats 

Pink  halves 

Puget    Sound    chum 
tails 

.775 
1.35 

.575 
1.10 

.76 
1.22^ 

3.00 

Alaska: 

King  tails 

.95 

1.05 
1.20 

1.10 
.95 

4.90 

King  flats 

Alaska: 

Red  talis 

1.60 
1.75 
1.15 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.35 
1.60 
1.00 

1.25 
1.40 

.80 
"."775 

1.15 

1.35 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 
.575 

1.15 

1.35 

.90 

1.00 
1.10 

.70 
.80 
.70 

1.15 

1.35 

.55 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

.95 

1.15 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

«.95 

1.15 

.85 

.85 

1.25 

1.35 

.80 

.925 
1.10 
.775 

.826 

1.15i 

4.63 

Red  flats 

Red  halves 

...... 

Alaska: 

Choho  tails 

1.03^ 

...... 

4.14 

Choho  flats 

Choho  halves 

Ala.ska: 

Pink  tails 

.75 

.70 

.60 

«.75 

.73§ 

2.94 

Pink  flats 

Alaska  chum  tails 

.75 

3.00 

1  Carry  over  from  previous  year— Pink  salmon  runs  only  every  other  year  in  Puget  Sound, 
s  Promptly  reduced  to  85  cents,  and  practically  all  sales  were  made  on  this  basis/including  tremendous 
carry  over  from  1904. 
>  Market  broke  to  50  cents  and  under. 

Average  price  Alaska  red,  dozen,  $1.15i;  cases,  14.63;  average  price  Alaska  pink, 
dozen,  $0,735;  cases,  $2.94;  average  price  of  both — dozen,  $0.94625;  cases,  $3,785. 

These  prices  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  neariy  the  close  of 
the  packing  season.  When  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
put  out  their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  tne  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  oi  fact  the  Alaska  Packers'  opening  price  was  $1 .  Most 
others  opened  at  95  cents. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  shall  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  quote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
confirmatory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largest  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  |)acked  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
m  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  that  price,  do  you  hold  it  over  then? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  $1.30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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Now,  the  average  for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  these  10  years  has  been 

.1575. 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  cans  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  or  $4,63  per  case. 

The  average  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  for  the  same  period  has 
been  $5  02  per  case  and  the  average  price  for  the  Columbia  chinooks 
$6  28  per  case.  You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  is  about  a  30  per 
cent  higher  rate  prevailing  on  the  average  for  the  Columbia  chinook 
fish  than  obtained  for  the  Alaska  red  fish. 

These  are  the  opening  prices,  so-called,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 
is  the  standard  style.     The  table  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Salmon  opening  prices j  10  years  {1902-1911),  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals ,  Seattle, 

Astoria,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 

[Prices  are  by  the  dozen  1-pound  cans— 48  cans  per  case.    The  averages  are  based  on  the  prices  of  1-pound 

tall  cans,  which  is  tne  standard  style  of  package.] 


1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Average. 

Dozen. 

Case. 

Columbia  River: 

Chinook  tails 

Chinook  flats 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 
1.15 
.775 

.95 

1.85 

1.75 
1.90 
1.10 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.80 

•    •    •    -    ■    ^"m 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.60 
1.75 
1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

.75 

1.70 
.80 
.65 

.70 

1.05 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.60 

1.60 

.95 

1.35 

1.45 

.85 

1.50 
1.60 
1.00 

1.35 

1.67 

6.28 

Chinook  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Sockeye  talis 

Sockeve  flats 

1.05 

1.15 

.85 

1.50i 

6.02 

Sockeye  halves 

Columbia    River   and 
Puget  Sound: 
Cnoho  tails 

1.07 

4.28 

Choho  flats 

Cho^o  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Pink  tails 

.77 

3.08 

Pink  flats 

Pink  halves 

Puget    Sound    chum 
tails 

.775 
1.35 

.575 
1.10 

.75 
1.22  J 

3.00 

Alaska: 

Ringtails 

.95 

1.05 
1.20 

1.10 
.95 

4.90 

King  flats 

Alaska: 

Red  tails 

1.60 
1.75 
1.15 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.35 
1.60 
1.00 

1.25 
1.40 

.80 
"."775 

1.15 

1.35 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 
.575 

1.15 

1.35 

.90 

1.00 
1.10 

.70 
.80 
.70 

1.15 

1.35 

.55 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

.95 

1.15 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.76 

«.95 

1.15 

.85 

.85 

1.25 

1.35 

.80 

.925 
1.10 
.775 

.825 

1.15i 

4  63 

Red  flats 

Red  halves 

Alaska: 

Choho  tails 

1.03i 

4.14 

Choho  flats 

Choho  halves 

....... 

Alaska: 

Pink  tails 

.75 

.70 

.60 

«.75 

.73  J 

2.94 

Pink  flats 

Alaska  chum  tails 

.■75 

3.00 

1  Carry  over  from  previous  year— Pink  salmon  runs  only  every  other  year  in  Puget  Sound, 
s  Promptly  reduced  to  85  cents,  and  practically  all  sales  were  made  on  this  basis/including  tremendous 
carry  over  from  1904. 
>  Market  broke  to  50  cents  and  under. 

Average  price  Alaska  red,  dozen,  $1.15i;  cases,  $4.63;  average  price  Alaska  pink, 
dozen,  $0,735;  cases,  $2.94;  average  price  of  both — dozen,  $0.94625;  cases,  $3,785. 

These  prices  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  nearly  the  close  of 
the  packing  season.  When  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
put  out  their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  the  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Alaska  Packers'  opening  price  was  $1.  Most 
others  opened  at  95  cents. 

The  (Jhairman.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  snail  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  quote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
confirmatory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largest  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  packed  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
m  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  that  price,  do  you  hold  it  over  then? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  $1.30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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Now,  the  average  for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  these  10  years  has  been 

.1575. 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  cans  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  or  $4.63  per  case. 

The  average  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  for  the  same  period  has 
been  $5  02  per  case  and  the  average  price  for  the  Columbia  chinooks 
$6  28  per  case.  You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  is  about  a  30  per 
cent  higher  rate  prevailing  on  the  average  for  the  Columbia  chinook 
fish  than  obtained  for  the  Alaska  red  fish. 

These  are  the  opening  prices,  so-called,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 
is  the  standard  style.     The  table  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Salmon  opening  prices,  10  years  {1902-1911),  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  Seattle, 

Astoria,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 


[Prices  are  by  the  dozen  1-pound  cans— 48  cans  per  case.    The  averages  are  based  on 

tall  cans,  which  is  tne  standard  style  of  package.] 

the  prices  of  1-pound 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Average. 

Dozen. 

Case. 

Columbia  River: 

Chinook  tails 

Chinook  flats 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 
1.15 
.775 

.95 

1.85 

1.75 
1.90 
1.10 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.80 

>  -  •  -  •  ^"^ 

1.65 
1.76 
1.05 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.60 
1.75 
1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

.75 

1.70 
.80 
.65 

.70 

1.05 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.60 

1.60 

.95 

1.35 

1.45 

.85 

1.50 
1.60 
1.00 

1.35 

1.57 

6.28 

Chinook  halves .... 

Puget  Sound: 

Sockeye  tails 

Sockeve  flats 

1.05 

1.15 

.85 

1.50i 

6.02 

Sockeye  halves 

Columbia    River   and 
Puget  Sound: 
Choho  talis 

1.07 

4.28 

Choho  flats 

Cho^o  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Pink  tails 

•  •.... 

.77 

3.08 

Pink  flats 

Pink  halves 

Puget    Sound    chum 
tails 

.775 
1.35 

.575 
1.10 

.75 
1.22  J 

3.00 

Alaska: 

King  tails 

.95 

1.05 
1.20 

1.10 
.95 

4.90 

King  flats 

Alaska: 

Red  tails 

1.60 
1.75 
1.15 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.25 
1.40 

.80 
'."775" 

1.15 

1.35 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 
.575 

1.15 

1.35 

.90 

1.00 
1.10 

.70 
.80 
.70 

1.15 

1.35 

.55 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

.95 

1.15 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

«.95 

1.15 

.85 

.85 

1.26 

1.35 

.80 

.925 
1.10 
.775 

.825 

1.151 

4.63 

Red  flats 

Red  halves 

Alaska: 

Choho  tails 

....... 

1.03^ 

4.14 

Choho  flats 

Choho  halves 

Alaska: 

Pink  tails 

.75 

.70 

.50 

«.75 

.73i 

2.94 

Pink  flats 

Alaska  chum  tails 

.75 

3.00 

1  Carry  over  from  previous  year— Pink  salmon  runs  only  every  other  year  in  Puget  Sound. 

>  Promptly  reduced  to  85  cents,  and  practically  all  sales  were  made  on  this  basis,''including  tremendous 
carry  over  from  1904. 

>  Market  broke  to  50  cents  and  under. 

Average  price  Alaska  red,dozen,$1.15i;  cases,  $4.63;  average  price  Alaska  pink, 
dozen,  $0,735;  cases,  $2.94;  average  price  of  both — dozen,  $0.94625;  cases,  $3,785. 

These  prices  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  nearly  the  close  of 
the  packing  season.  When  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
put  out  their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  the  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Alaska  Packers'  opening  price  was  $1.  Most 
others  opened  at  95  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  shall  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  quote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
connrmalory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largOvSt  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  packed  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
m  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  that  price,  do  you  hold  it  over  then? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  $1.30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it.  - 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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iiave  explained.  They  opened  the  price  at  $1.  Most  of  the  other 
packers  opened  their  price  at  95  cents.  The  market  did  not  respond 
even  to  the  95-cent  price,  and  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of 
salmon  that  had  been  unsold  in  the  previous  year  the  price  was 
reduced  to  85  cents. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  recollect  that  was  the  exceptional  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  very  seldom  occurs  ? 

Mr.  Mo§ER.  It  is  not  a  usual  thing  at  all.  It  is  not  customary  at 
all. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  not  usual;  the  prices  that  are  generally  fixed 
obtain,  and  the  packers  have  tried  to  regulate  their  prices  according 
to  market  conditions  and  the  output  and  the  various  other  elements 
that  enter  into  price  making. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  Do  you 
ever  make  any  arrangement  or  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwise, 
prior  to  the  dehvery  of  your  pack  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  for 
Its  sale? 

Mr.  MosER.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  any  person;  for  its  sale. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  sell  no  salmon  at  all  to  the  jobbers  direct;  prac- 
tically none.     All  our  salmon  is  sold  through  two  agencies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  agencies  are  they? 

Mr.  MosER.  Balfour,  Gutmde  &  Co.,  who  handle  our  European 
salmon,  and  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  who  handle  our  domestic  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  vou  make  arrangements  with  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  delivery  of  the  pack  to  you  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle 
for  the  sale  of  any  portion  oi  the  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  get  their  orders  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
in  San  Francisco.  They  know  about  what  their  orders  call  for,  and 
deliveries  are  then  made  on  those  orders  on  the  arrival  of  the  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  made  your  arrangement  with  them 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  yet;  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  soon  will  that  be  made  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  the  returns  will  come  in  until  about 
July  or  August.  We  usually  aim  to  consider  the  price  about  August. 
By  that  time  we  expect  to  get  their  returns  in  as  to  what  the  pack  is. 
We  are  then  able  to  say  to  the  agents,  ^'We  can  deliver  to  you  so 
much  salmon.'^  For  instance,  last  year,  the  orders  for  the  sockeye 
salmon  far  exceeded  the  amount  which  we  could  supply  and  we 
were  obliged  to  serve  it  out  pro  rata.  Then  they  in  turn  had  to  cut 
their  buyers  down. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  was  the  situation  a  year  before  that  with 
respect  to  the  delivery  of  salmon  to  your  buyers ;  did  you  have  enough  ? 
You  have  been  speaking  of  1911.     Now,  take  1910. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  1910  was  also  somewhat  short.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that,  however. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  not  that  the  usual  situation.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  we  are  short  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  had 
a  large  carry-over,  but  usually  we  have  had  a  large  quantity  to  carry 
over. 
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Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  I  have  noticed  in  a  good  many  papers  out 
there,  and  especially  in  this  Pacific  Fisherman,  statements  that 
the  salmon  was  all  sold  in  advance  of  its  arrival. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why,  Judge,  I  should  think  that  there  were  probably — 
I  am  guessing  now — 400,000  cases  of  the  1911  pack  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  canners  or  their  agents. 

Mr.  WiCK£BSHAM.  Where  is  this  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MossB.  It  is  in  diiferent  places.  Some  of  it  has  been  shipped 
to  New  York  and  held  in  warehouses  there. .  Some  is  held  on  the 
coast  in  warehouses. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  sold  to  buyers  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  some  is  shipped  there  and  held  for  orders.  We 
have  in  our  own  company  many  years  ago  shipped  salmon  to  England 
and  warehoused  it  there,  subject  to  order. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  Wanted  to  mention  that  because  later  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  conunittee  to  some  statements  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  dispose  of  your  salmon  through  two 
agencies  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  agencies. 

The  Chaibman.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  with  those 
agencies  for  the  disposition  of  your  salmon?  How  do  you  dispose 
of  it  ?  Take,  for  instance,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. ;  what  arrange- 
ments do  you  make  with  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  look  up  their  salmon  market  and  see  what  sup- 
plies they  desire  for  their  trade,  and  they  inform  us  as  to  the  number 
of  cases  they  want  shipped  to  maintain  it  to  Liverpool  or  London. 
The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  does  the  same  with  their  customers  or  the 
people  they  supply.  Then  we  know  what  the  pack  is,  and  that  pack 
IS  distributed  among  these  different  people. 

The  Chaibman.  What  diflFerent  people  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  These  are  the  two  agents  that  you  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  ascertain  from  them  what  orders  they 
have  to  fill  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  do.  They  give  us  their  orders  to  ship,  and  we 
place  the  salmon  on  the  cars  and  on  the  wharves  near  the  transporting 
steamer. 

The  Chaibman.  So  you  find  out  what  orders  they  have  to  fill 
before  you  fix  the  price  at  which  you  are  going  to  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  confer  with  them  and  find  out  what  their  demand 
is.  We  ascertain  first  what  the  market  condition  is,  and  that  is  by 
ascertaining  what  their  demand  is — the  amount  they  desire,  approxi- 
mately.    Tliat  is  a  consideration  in  fixing  the  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  do  they  go  into  detail  as  to  the  orders  that 
they  have  and  the  different  people  from  whom  they  get  orders  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chaibman.  They  simply  come  to  you  and  say:  "We  will 
want  so  many  cases  this  year.'' 

Mr.  MosEB.  Well,  I  think  more  in  detail  than  that  probably.  They 
will  probably  say,  "We  want  so  many  cases  shipped  to  Boston  this 
year,  so  many  cases  shipped  to  New  York,  so  many  cases  shipped 
to  Cincinnati,''  and  so  on. 
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The  Chairman.  You  sell  your  salmon  direct  to  them,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  get  the  money  from  them  as  soon  as  the 
salmon  is  on  the  transporting  agency  car  or  vessel  and  they  get  the 
bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  dispose  of  that  product  without  consulting 
you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution.  We 
sell  the  salmon  direct  to  the  agents,  and  we  get  the  money  as  soon  as 
it  is  on  the  transporting  medium. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  trdnk  I  can  elucidate  that  matter  a  httle  further,  if 
you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Salmon  is  generally,  almost  universally,  sold  through 
brokers,  as  Mr.  Madison  stated  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  these  companies  operate  through 
brokers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  that  the  product  is  sold  by  the  company  through 
brokers  or  agents — salmon  brokers  as  they  are  called,  merchandise 
brokers.  For  instance,  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  to  which  Capt.  Moser  has 
referred,  is  one  of  the  largest  brokers  in  the  United  States.  That 
firm  ranks  up  among  the  largest,  and  they  handle  California  products — 
dried  fruit,  lima  beans,  walnuts,  raisins,  canned  fruit,  and  also 
canned  salmon.  They  are  merchandise  brokers  with  niany  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  traveling  salesmen,  etc.  There  is 
another  large  brokerage  concern  in  San  Francisco  that  is  engaged 
in  the  same  business;  that  is  the  Griffith-Dumey  Co. 

We  have  another  very  large  concern  at  Seattle,  The  Kelly-Clark  & 
Co.,  who  are  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  business.  We  also  have 
another  very  large  concern  in  Seattle,  Gorman  &  Co. 

The  Demmg-Gould  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  another  verj^  large  merchan- 
dise brokerage  house ;  these  people  that  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
others  sell  salmon  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  company  does  not  deal  with  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  various  companies  all  deal  with  some  of  them, 
practically  all  the  canned  salmon  is  sold  by  regular  salmon  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  explain  that  in  a  moment.  They  do  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  such  as  Mr.  Madison  mentioned,  and  which  cover 
but  an  infinitesimal  quantity.  He  says  he  does  not  use  the  general 
broker  because  he  is  in  other  lines  of  business  and  does  his  own  selling 
through  eastern  brokers  and  it  is  a  less  percentage. 

These  brokers  universally  get  5  per  cent  for  commissions  and  that 
is  what  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  get.  Wnile  they  take  the  salmon  and  pay 
for  it,  as  (>apt.  Moser  has  stated,  yet  they  do  not  agree  to  buy  a  single 
case  of  it  until  they  have  it  sold,  and  after  it  is  sold,  they  take  it  and 
ship  it  or  order  the  company  to  ship  it  to  the  buyers. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  they  sell  it  then?  How  can  they  make 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  commodity  before  they  know  what  the 
price  is  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  do  that,  Senator,  at  all,  except  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  answer  I  will  cover  Judge  Wickersham's  question  asked  a 
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moment  ago :  All  these  brokers  have  their  general  trade  more  or  less 
established;  that  is,  they  have  their  line  of  customers,  but  there  is 
fierce  competition  among  them.  It  is  their  custom  every  spring  to 
send  out  inquiries  to  their  customers  as  to  the  quantity  of  salmon 
they  desire,  and  to  accept  what  is  called  in  the  trade  parlance  ''orders 
subject  to  approval  of  price/' 

For  instance  a  concern  in  this  city — and  there  are  some  here — will 
send  to  one  of  these  brokers  a  conditional  order  for  a  carload  of  salmon 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  price  when  made.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  price  is,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  take  a 
single  case  of  the  salmon  unless  they  accept  it  at  the  price  when  it  is 
made. 

The  object  of  doing  that  is  to  ascertain  in  advance  where  the  distri- 
bution will  likely  take  place,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  shipments.  Canned 
salmon  is  an  annual  product,  and  it  all  comes  down  at  about  the  same 
time  in  the  fall,  within  a  few  months,  and  there  is  a  great  congestion 
and  much  trouble  in  getting  it  off.  Therefore  the  broKers  try  in  every 
possible  way  to  anticipate  sales  and  distribution. 

When  the  prices  are  made,  then  the  word  goes  out  to  their  cus- 
tomers that  Alaska  red  salmon  is  held  at  such  and  such  a  price,  coho 
at  such  and  such  a  price,  pink  at  such  and  such  a  price.  If  these 
buyers  want  it  at  that  price,  they  confirm  their  orders,  usually  by 
telegraph,  sometimes  by  mail,  and  the  approval  constitutes  a  con- 
tract. These  brokers  receive  5  per  cent,  and  that  is  what  J.  K. 
Annsby  Co.  receive  for  their  part  of  the  transaction.  That  is  selling 
cost  to  the  packer  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  but  he  has  to  stand 
all  the  costs  of  handlmg,  draying,  warehousmg,  etc. 

Some  of  them  bill  direct — that  is,  the  brokers  bill  direct.  In 
other  cases  the  canners  bill  direct  or  bill  through  the  brokers. 

Salmon  is  all  sold  for  cash  subject  to  payment  in  10  days  after 
acceptance  of  draft.  Drafts  are  drawn  agamst  bills  of  lading.  When 
the  salmon  goes  on  board  the  car,  the  negotiable  bill  of  lading  is 
issued;  a  10-day  draft  is  drawn  against  that  shipment  and  forwarded 
to  the  customer,  and  he  takes  it  up. 

In  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  commission,  which  is  universal,  1^  per 
cent  discount  is  allowed  to  the  buyers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  pay  5  per 
cent  commission  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  not  in  the  same  way.  I  think  in  the  Balfour, 
Guthrie  instance  they  figure  on  a  5  per  cent  commission  basis  and  cut 
the  price  to  them  to  that  extent,  out  they  actually  sell  outright  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  from  Capt.  Moser  a  while  ago  that 
they  sell  direct  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  do;  it  is  a  flat  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  coxmnission  proposition  about  it. 
They  are  not  acting  as  brokers. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  trade,  when  I  mention 
the  5  per  cent  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  the  European  end  or  the  United  Eongdom  trade, 
they  sell  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  who  are  merchants.    They  are  not 
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brokers  in  the  sense  I  have  been  ugmg  the  term  as  appKed  to  the 
American  end  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  do  their  business  through  two 
agencies:  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  and  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Moser  should  more  properly  have  said  through 
two  channels,  because  the  American  part  of  their  business  is  done 
through  an  agency  proper  and  the  European  part  sold  to  a  large 
mercantile  house. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  disposed  of  through  agents  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  is  the  largest  merchandise  con- 
cern in  the  world. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  is  their  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  DoBR.  In  Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  have  an  agency  in  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  one  in  Portland,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco, 
Boston — — 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  New  York,  Searttle,  and  many  other  cities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  An  agency  is  all  they  have  at  these  places. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  a  business  there  and  they  handle  merchan- 
dise there,  but  tney  do  not  buy  salmon  for  the  American  trade. 
They  buy  a  good  many  other  things  for  the  American  trade,  however. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  otiier  agency  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  them  direct  or  do  they  act  as 
brokers  in  disposing  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  should  say  we  sold  direct  to  them  in  this  way:  We 
deliver  the  goods  under  the  orders  which  they  give  us  and  fchey.pay 
for  those  goods  direct  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the  cars.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sdle  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  whether  or  not  you  sell  direct  to  these  people.  If  I  go  to 
a  man  and  say,  "I  want  a  case  of  salmon,''  and  He  sells  it  to  me,  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  is  an  intermediate  selling 
party,  whether  he  acts  for  himself,  or  whether  he  is  the  agent  of 
some  one  else' in  disposing  of  some  one  else's  goods. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  I  explained  that.  I  wul  be  glad  to  try  again 
if  I  did  not  make  it  clear.  In  that  instance — I  happen  to  know  all 
about  it — they  act  as  agents  in  placing  the  orders.  After  they  get 
an  order,  so  that  they  know  the  goods  are  sold,  then  they  come  over 
and  accept  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for  that  order  and  pay  for  them; 
but  they  are  paid  for  their  services  on  the  5  per  cent  oasis  just  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  act  as  agent  and  not  as  buyer  outright  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  customers  in  any 
way. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  your  agents,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  customers. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  bill  directly  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  they  do 
all  the  billing  to  their  customers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  payment  was  so  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  pay  them  5  per  cent  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  MosEK.  The  J.  K.  Annsby  Co.  gets  a  5  per  cent  commission. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  get  5  per  cent  commission  and  they  guarantee  the 
deliveries.     That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recognize  them  as  the  outright  buyers? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  this  case  I  am  afraid  the  jury  is  divided.  I 
agree  with  the  captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  goods  belong  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
on  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  5  per  cent  commission  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  their  tra^e  to  maintain. 

The  Chairman,  lou  do  that  out  of  the  profit  on  what  they  pay 
to  you? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  the  prices  to  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  tney  do  not  get  any  advances  over  the 
price? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  simply  your  agents  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  fine  distinction  which  I  do 
not  appreciate  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  plain  distinction  myself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  an  agency,  and  I  can 
not  look  at  it  in  any  other  way.  They  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
take  a  case  of  salmon  if  it  Ls  not  sold  by  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  do  not  sell  to  anybody  else  except 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 

Mx.  MosER.  Well,  we  do  sell  a  little  salmon  to  the  Army  and  a 
little  salmon  to  the  Navy,  and  I  think — although  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  selling  end — that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  have  a  contract  with  the  J.  K.  Armsby 
Co.  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  to  take  these- salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  them — for  instance, 
have  you  now  a  contract  with  them  to  take  all  of  this  year's  pack? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  with  them  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  simply  nil  what  orders  they  may  receive.  We 
expect  them,  however,  to  take  their  quota  of  tne  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  fill  the  orders  that  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  receive  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  sell  them  any  salmon  without  requiring 
them  to  take  orders.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  anything 
that  their  orders  do  not  cover  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at;  the  distinction 
between  those  two  agencies. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  those  two 
agencies. 

Mr.  MosER.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  take  our  salmon  to  London 
or  Liverpool  and  hold  it  there  until  they  get  orders  for  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  1904  when  all  these  salmon  were  unsold  The  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  did  not  market  it.  They  had  no  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  was  all  carried  in  the  warehouses  by  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  carried  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  carried  it  and  they  paid  the  interest  and  carrying 
charges  on  it,  and  that  is  what  they  do  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  however,  buy  all  they 
carry. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  buy  a  block  of  salmon  it  is 
theirs.     They  buy  as  merchants  and  do  not  act  as  brokers. 

Now,  it  is  customary  with  all  these  companies  to  have  one  selling 
agency.  They  do  not  take  their  packs  and  divide  them  between 
differ lent  agents. 

The  Northwestern  Co.,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Webb  represents, 
does  its  business  exclusively  through  the  Kelly-Clark  Co.  agency  and 
substantially  in  the  same  way,  excepting  I  do  not  know  the  details 
about  settlement.  But  I  know  it  is  an  agency,  and  I  know  their  com- 
mission is  5  per  cent,  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  responsible  for 
any  salmon  until  it  is  sold.  Whether  they  do  the  billing  direct  or 
whether  they  get  the  bills  from  the  house  and  then  transmit  them 
through  the  mails  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail, 
but  all  the  American  business,  with  such  very  slight  exceptions  as 
Mr.  Madison  mentioned,  which  do  not  amount  to  anything  in  the 
aggregate,  is  all  carried  on  through  these  selling  agencies. 

Now  the  packers  after  a  number  of  years  of  experience — and  that  j 

'  is  the  reason  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  does  their  business  in 
that  way — have  found  it  cheaper  and  better  for  them  to  find  their 
markets  through  these  established  brokers,  who  have  offices  in  the 
different  cities  and  who  handle  other  lines  of  business  and  are  con-         j, 
stantly  in  touch  with  the  jobbing  trade,  than  to  market  their  product         | 
themselves.     They  found   they  could  do  it  cheaper  through   the 
brokers,  and  the  5  per  cent  commission  has  been  the  prevailing         (, 
commission.     That  has  been  the  commission  as  long  as  I  have  known 
anything  about  this  business,  which  has  been  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Dorr?     Of  course  Mr.         j 
Dorr  knows  more  about  the  selling  end  of  the  business  than  I  do.     He 
has  been  in  contact  with  that  proposition  and  I  have  not.     Is  it  not  a 
fact,  however,  that  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  have  at  times  taken  a  large         p 
amount  of  salmon  and  warehoused  them  in  New  York,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Never  to  my  knowledge  for  their  own  account;  they 
have  warehoused  salmon  many  times  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso-         jj 
ciation. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  some  recollection  of  their 
having  done  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  information  and  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  where  they  bought  a  case  of  salmon  on  their  own 
account. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  have  been  connected  with  that  company 
for  a  great  many  years  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  connected  with  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  nothing  of  that  kind  occurred  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  selling  price 
to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  and  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  What  was  the 
difference  in  selling  price  to  those  two  firms  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Capt.  Moser  gave  the  selling  prices. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  in  the  table  which  I  submitted — the  prices  we 
receive. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  not  speak  of  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  on  a  basis  of 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Take  red,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  take  red,  for  instance,  Captain. 

Mr.  Moser.  .Six  net  to  us;  net  price,  commission  to  brokers  not 
included. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  then,  $6  net  was  equivalent  to  $6.40  to  the  trade 
less  5i  per  cent.  You  figure  it  out  and  it  will  come  out  that  way 
within  one  cent. 

Mr.  Moser.  $6.01. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  get  the  same  price  from  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  that  you  did  from  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  unable  to  state  that;  but  I  shouldsay  yes,  because 
it  is  based  upon  that  figure. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean  net  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Net^rice. 

The  Chairman.  These  agencies,  however,  have  to  sell  at  the  price 
you  fijc  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  price  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  if  they  do  not  get  orders  at  that  price 
they  can  not  sell  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Thejr  can  not  sell. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  correct;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  modification 
of  the  price  the  packer  has  to  agree  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  broker 
is  simply  the  selling  agent.  He  has  no  control  over  the  price  except 
that  given  to  him  by  the  packer.     I  think  that  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  put  up  something  over  1,000,000 
cases  of  Alaska  salmon  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  not  1,000,000  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  proportion  of  what  you  did  put  up  went 
foreign  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  did  not  put  up  1,000,000  cases  of  Alaska  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  find  that  statement  in  this  ''Pacific 
j       Fisherman." 
I  Mr.  Moser.  That  takes  in  our  Puget  Soimd  pack,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  it  does.     One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 

[       thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  salmon.     So  it  is  a 

little  less   than   a  million  cases.     Eight  hundred   and  sixty-three 

thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases  of  Alaska  salmon. 

■  Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  863,739  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  that  went  foreign?    How  much 
of  it  did  you  sell  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 
I  Mr.  Moser.  I  am  unable  to  say,  Judge.     I  stated  here  the  other  day 

as  to  about  the  amount  of  salmon  in  a  general  way  that  was  used 
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throughout  the  different  countries  on  the  basis  of  a  5,000,000  pack  for 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  can  not  tell  how  much  of  that  went 
foreign  ? 

Mr.  MosBR.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
got  of  that.  I  would  not  Uke  to  guess  at  it  and  have  it  go  -into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  product  generally  do 
they  take  ?     You  must  have  some  idea  of  that,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  one-third  of  it,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  distribution  of  sal- 
mon, which  I  will  bring  in  just  at  this  point,  I  have  made  some 
figures  on  that,  and  my  judgment  is  that  oi  all  the  Pacific  coast  pack, 
including  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  States,  one-half  is  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  Canada,  too,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  in  the  United  States  proper.  That  is  the  way  I 
figure  it.  Captain.  I  may  disagree  with  you  a  little,  but  that  is  the 
conclusion  1  have  come  to  from  the  statistics  I  have  been  able  to 
get.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  buys  about  nine  thirty- 
seconds,  the  United  States  takes  about  sixteen  thirty-seconds,  Canada 
two  thirty-seconds,  Australasia  one  thirty-secon^,  and  the  balance, 
four  thirty-seconds,  is  distributed  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  it  goes  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Very  little;  scarcely  any.  The  Japanese  have  their 
own  salmon,  in  the  first  instance,  and  m  the  nekt  place  what  they  do 
take  from  Alaska  is  either  the  very  lowest,  cheapest  grade,  in  small 
quantities,  or  else  what  we  call  dog  salmon  in  AlasKa,  dry  salted. 
The  canned  salmon  for  the  Japanese  trade  is  infinitesimal.  Very  lit- 
tle of  it  goes  to  the  Phihppine  Islands.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  it  goes 
to  the  United  States  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy.  Salmon 
has  become  of  recent  years  a  standard  ration  both  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  market  is  opening  now  in  a  small  way  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  I  may  also  say  that  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  During 
the  Japanese  war  with  Russia  there  was  a  Uttle  shipment  made  to 
Japan  for  their  army. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Going  back  to  prices  for  a  moment;  the  average  price 
of  Alaska  red  salmon  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  $4.63  per  case, 
and  the  average  price  for  pink  salmon  for  the  same  period  has  been 
$2.94  a  case. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  say  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  average  price  to  the  trade  at  Pacific  coast  rail  ter- 
minals for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  $4.63 
per  case,  and  the  average  price  of  Alaska  pink  salmon,  covering  the 
same  period  of  time,  at  the  same  terminals,  has  been  $2.94  per  case, 
and  the  average  of  both  $3,785  per  case. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  find  here  in  the  Pacific  Fisherman  a  state- 
ment that  last  year,  1911,  there  was  1,320,705  cases  of  Alaska  red 
canned  of  the  value  of  $8,552,512.  Something  like  that.  How  much 
is  that  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  About  $6.40,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Per  case  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  And  that  is  the  figure  I  have  taken  here  as  the  highest 
figure. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  examined  these  statistics  in  this 
Pacific  Fisherman  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  generally  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  far  as  I  know  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all.  I  will  ask  to  put  them  into  the 
record  when  we  come  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  when  the  time  comes. 

The  table  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows : 

Comparative  tax  statement. 


Cannery  tax. 


Traps 

Drag  seines. 
GUI  nets.... 


Set  nets 

Wheels 

Purse  seines. 


Oregon. 


2  cents  per 
case. 


$25. 


3  cents  per 

foot. 
15 


$2 

$25,  $35.... 


Washington. 


1  cent  per  case. 


$10,  $25,  $50,  and 
^  cent  per  fish. 

1  cent  to  3  cents 
per  foot. 

$5 


$2.50 

$10,  $15,  $25. 
$25,  $60 


British  Columbia. 


$50  and  $100  per 
year  and  $100 
for  each  addi- 
tional line  of 
m  a  c  h  f  n  e  ry 
equals  1  cent 
or  less  per  case. 

$50 


$50. 
$5.. 


$25. 


Alaska  law. 


4  cents. 


Senate  bill  No.  5856. 


5  cents  to  11  cents. 


$100. 


1  cent  per  fathom  equals 

$2  to  $5. 
1  cent  per  fathom  equals 

average  of  $2. 
1  c«at  per  fathom. 
1  cent  per  fathom. 
30    cents    per    fathom 

equals  $50  to  $100  each. 


Mr.  Browne.  I  may  add  an  interesting  bit  of  information.  When 
the  Spanish  War  broke  out  the  nutritive  qualities  of  salmon — that  is, 
canned  salmon —  was  made  the  subject  of  very  thorough  investigation 
by  the  War  and  Navv  Departments,  and  it  was  based  on  that  investi- 
gation that  the  purcnase  of  salmon  as  the  fish  ration  was  made. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  the  time  they  first  purchased  Alaska 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes.  In  the  Navy — I  think  it  was  in  the  Navy — they 
could  buy  it  because  there  was  no  fixed  ration  such  as  was  the  rule  in 
respect  to  the  Army  ration.  Both  the  Armj  and  Navy  buy  it  now, 
and  it  is  shipped  and  used  largely  in  the  Philippines  and  on  our  naval 
vessels  on  account  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  Judge  Browne, 
how  much  the  Government  paid  for  Alaska  red  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  I  have  not  the  data  as  to  that,  Judge.  My  argument 
was  to  submit  the  matter  in  such  form  to  the  Army  and  Navy  authori- 
ties here  as  would  get  that  investigation  and  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  canned  salmon. as  the  fish  ration  in  the  Army  and  Navy  service. 
I  never  heard  about  prices  in  connection  with  it  at  all.  That  is 
germane  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  however,  and  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  1897  this  occurred,  or  1898? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes;  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Red  salmon  generally  then  was  worth  about  90  cents  a 
dozen. 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  To  the  general  trade  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  the  general  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  the  Government 
paid  by  application  to  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  was  not  a  very  extensive  purchase.  It  was  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Next  I  desire  to  introduce  a  statement  that  I  have  com- 
piled, estimating  the  cost  of  a  thousand  cases  of  salmon,  packed  in 
Alaska  and  sold  at  Seattle  or  delivered  to  Seattle  for  shipment  under 
present  existing  conditions. 

When  I  speak,  as  I  have  several  times,  about  the  prices  being  made 
at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  from  Alaska  to  these  terminals  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
packers,  and  the  salmon  packers  that  are  engaged  in  the  business  in 
Alaska  must  not  only  pay  the  transportation  upon  the  finished  prod- 
uct down,  but  they  have  to  pay  the  transportation  on  all  the  material 
and  men  they  take  up.  So  far  as  mjr  information  goes  it  has  led  me 
to  these  conclusions :  The  transportation  cost  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  36  cents  a  case.  That  expense  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
alone.  The  Alaska  salmon  canners  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  their  competitors  who  operate  on  Puget  Sound,  the 
Columbia  River,  or  any  place  close  to  rail  transportation.  The  for- 
mer are  not  only  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, but,  as  has  already  been  quite  thoroughly  explained  by  several 
of  the  witnesses,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  labor, 
because  the  latter  are  able  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  this  emergency  labor 
that  is  required  when  the  runs  of  fish  are  on  and  the  canneries  are 
congested  from  Jocal  sources  in  the  towns. 

Bor  instance,  at  Bellingham,  where  the  largest  individual  cannery 
in  the  world  exists,  they  employ  a  great  many  girls,  women,  and  men 
for  short  periods  of  time,  school  ^Is  and  boys  during  the  summer 
vacations,  when  they  need  extra  help  or  an  extra  quantity  of  help. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  in  Alaska,  because  there  is  no  help  to 
draw  from  there  except  the  natives,  and  they  do  not  fill  the  emergency 
demand. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here,  Mr.  Dorr,  does  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  do  its  own  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  it  altogether? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Altogether;  with  the  fleet  of  vessels  Mr.  Moser  has 
exhibited. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  cannery  associations  or  companies 
do  their  transportation  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  All  of  those  who  operate  in  Bristol  Bay  are  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  do  their  own  transportation.  Some  few  of  those  who  operate 
in  other  places  do  their  own  transportation.  In  central  Alaska  and  in 
southeastern  Alaska  it  is  customary  in  most  cases,  I  think,  to  hire  the 
transportation  from  regular  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  boats  running  up  and  down  south- 
eastern Alaska  stop  at  the  canneries  and  load  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do.  They  take  the  provisions,  men,  and  materials 
up  in  the  spring  and  return  the  finished  product  and  the  men  in  the 
fall.  That  condition  extends  as  far  as  Seldovia,  all  along  the  coast, 
Yakutat,  and  up  to  Cook  Inlet. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  far  as  the  regular  steamers  run  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  as  far  as  the  regular  steamers  run. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  pack  would  you  esti- 
mate is  transported  by  the  packers  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Dorr,  rrobably  half  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Practically  all  transportation  by  the  companies  them- 
selves is  done  outside  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  this  estimate  of  the  cost — the  present-day  cost — of  the 
pack,  I  have  taken  the  principal  items  of  material  that  are  consumed; 
that  is,  which  enter  into  the  actual  constituency  of  the  fishery  product, 
such  as  tinplate,  solder,  the  boxes  themselves,  labels,  salt,  and  the 
lacquer  that  goes  upon  the  can  after  it  is  finished.  I  have  taken  these 
at  current  market  prices  at  Seattle. 

White  labor  is  estimated  at  60  cents  per  case;  Chinese  labor  at  50 
cents  per  case;  provisions  for  the  commissary  department  30  cents 
per  case.  Fishing  gear,  12  cents  per  case — that  is  the  average  for  all 
gears,  including  wear  and  tear  on  the  nets  from  year  to  year,  etc. — 
fuel,  10  cents  per  case. 

This  fuel  is  not  as  much  on  my  general  average  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  where  they  do  their  own 
transportation.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  again  that  this  is  a 
general  average  statement  of  everybody  for  the  whole  district  as 
near  as  I  could  make  it  up. 

Transportation  up  and  down,  36  cents  per  case;  insurance,  marine 
and  fire,  20  cents  per  case;  interest  on  the  outfit,  6  cents  per  case; 
overhead  charges,  15  cents  per  case;  depreciation,  plants  and 
machinery,  10  cents  per  case;  storage,  wharfage,  and  handling  at 
Seattle,  5  cents  a  case. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  our  wharfage  charges  are  much 
higher  m  Seattle  than  tney  are  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  have 
State  tolls.  There  they  pay  5  cents  per  ton  wharfage  while  we  have 
to  pay  25  and  more  cents  per  ton  under  private  ownership. 

The  selling  cost  on  a  basis  of  a  four-doIiar  price  is  26  cents  per  case. 
That  means  5  per  cent  to  the  broker  and  1 J  discount  to  the  buyer, 
which  must  come  out  of  this  composite  price  in  order  to  get  the  net 
result  to  the  packer.  The  total  or  that  compilation  after  the  taxes — 
I  have  not  included  any  taxes  yet — ^is  $3.68  a  case,  or  $3,681.60  for 
a  thousand  cases,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Alaska  taxes  and  all 
other  taxes,  and  those  other  taxes  include  as  well  the  1  per  cent  net 
earnings  which  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  income 
of  corporations  where  it  exceeds  $5,000. 

If  tnere  is  any  criticism  of  these  figures  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
or  by  anyone  else  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  the  fish  is  valued  at. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Fish  is  not  counted  here  at  all.  It  is  included  in  the 
labor. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  That  we  have  made  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  transportation  would  cost  in  southeast  Alaska,  with 
a  view  possibljr  of  at  some  time  using  the  regular  lines  for  transporta- 
tion. Our  estimate  was  42  cents  a  case,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  instead  of  36  cents.  This  included  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  men  and  the  material  up  and  down  and  the  fishery  product.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Dorr's  estimate  is  low  on  that  item. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  that  transportation,  if  it  is  to  be  purchased 
from  the  regular  transportation  steamers,  in  many  instances  will 
cost  more  than  36  cents;  but  I  have  taken  into  account  in  obtaining 
this  figure  the  faciUties  and  the  saving  of  all  the  companies  that  own 
their  own  transportation.  I  have  tned  to  get  a  general  average  of 
the  whole  district. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  estimate  was  based  entirely  on  utilizing  the  trans- 
portation service  that  is  now  in  operation. 

The  table  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows : 

Estimated  cost  of  1,000  cases  of  salmon  packed  in  Alaska  and  sold  in  Seattle. 

108  boxes  tin  plate,  at  $4.20  per  box $453.  60 

800  pounds  solder,  at  30  cents  per  pound 240. 00 

1,000  cases,  at  13  cents  per  case 130. 00 

50,000  labels,  at  90  cents  per  thousand 45. 00 

750  pounds  salt,  at  $8  per  ton 3. 00 

8  gallons  lacquer,  at  50  cents  per  gallon 4. 00 

50  gallons  benzine,  at  12  cents  per  gallon 6. 00 

White  labor,  at  60  cents  per  case 600. 00 

Chinese  labor,  at  50  cents  per  case 500.  00 

Provisions,  at  30  cents  per  case 300. 00 

Fishing  gear,  at  12  cents  per  case 120. 00 

Fuel,  at  10  cents  per  case 100. 00 

Transportation  up  and  down,  men,  at  6  cents  per  case 60. 00 

Transportation  up  and  down,  merchandise,  at  30  cents  per  case 300. 00 

Insurance,  marine  and  fire,  at  20  cents  per  case 200. 00 

Interest  on  outfit,  at  6  cents  per  case , ,  60. 00 

Overhead  charges,  at  15  cents  per  case 150. 00 

Depreciation,  at  10  cents  per  case 100. 00 

Storage,  wharfage,  and  handling  at  Seattle,  at  5  cents  per  case 50. 00 

Selling  $4  basis  (IJ  and  5  per  cent),  at  26  cents  per  case 260. 00 

3, 681.  60 
Taxes  to  be  added. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  expendi- 
tures of  your  association  were  last  year  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
salmon  canneries  ?    That  is  as  to  your  Alaskan  business  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  can  not,  unless  we  can  make  that  up  from  the 
report.     You  mean  what  the  cost  of  our  total  pack  was  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  your  total  expenditure  with  reference  to 
the  Aliaska  output  during  the  last  year.  I  suppose  that  your  com- 
pany keeps  an  account  or  what  you  spend  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  keep  an  account  with  every  cannery  in  the  home 
office. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  particular  canneries.  I 
just  want  the  total  of  their  business  for  that  year — their  expenditures. 
Then  I  want  the  product.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  get 
at  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  than  to  find  out  what  you  spend  in  a 
year  and  how  many  cases  you  produce  in  a  year  and  divide  one  by 
the  other. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  carry  over  large  inventories.  We 
have  large  amounts  on  hand,  so  that  every  year  we  do  not  have  to 
take  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  .what  your  expenditures  were  during  one 
year  to  take  care  of  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  try  and  get  it. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  It  does  not  matter,  Captain,  that  you  have  the  material 
on  hand  carried  over  from  last  year.     That  goes  into  this  year's  pack. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that;  I  want  to  know 
what  the  expenditure  was.  You  surely  keep  an  account  of  expendi- 
tures each  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes;  we  keep  a  very  careful  bookkeeping  account. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  the  aggregate  expense  for  last  year  and  the 
amount  of  the  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  want  the  aggregate?  amount  of  material 
sent^to  Alaska,  the  amount  brought  back,  and  the  figure  at  which  it 
was  sold  ?- 

The  Chairman.  I  want  just  what  it  cost  them  to  run  their  business 
last  year.  That  is  what  I  want.  Just  what  it  cost  you  last  year  to 
produce  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Say  for  a  calendar  year.     For  the  calendar  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  whichever  way  you  keep  it.  I  want  the  total 
cost  of  the  pack  for  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  863,739  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  that  is  the  actual  number  of  cases.  A 
good  many  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Dorr  has  made  here  are  based 
upon  estimates,  which  may  be  more  or  less  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  sav  tnis  in  a  general  way:  That  after  we  have 
outfitted  we  have  usually  expended  upward  oi  $3,000,000  for  equip- 
ment, material,  and  advances  before  we  take  a  fish. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that  item.  I  want  the  total 
expenditure.     You   must  make  some  estimate  to  determine  your 

frofit  and  loss  for  the  year;  what  you  spend  and  what  you  receive, 
want  to  know  what  you  spend  in  one  year,  if  you  can  furnish  it  with- 
out too  much  trouble.  If  we  can  get  the  expenditure  for,  say,  10 
years,  with  the  product  for  10  years,  then  we  could  get  the  price  of  a 
case  each  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  get  that,  if  you  can.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  have  this  data  in  the  oftice,  I  am  quite  sure — 
the  cost  per  case  to  us  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  figure  it  out  in  some  way.  You  must 
have  some  way  to  figure  that.     I  want  to  get  at  your  annual  expense. 

Mi".  Dorr.  What  the  Senator  wants,  I  think,  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me.     He  wants  your  base  figures,  so  he  can  figure  out  the  cost  himself. 

Mr.  MosER.   1  es. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  it  in  the  oflGice,  unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suppose  so,  of  course. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  the  cost  per  case  to  us.  Senator.  Of  course 
that  is  very  easy  to  get,  if  we  have  that  cost  per  case  correct.  We 
simply  have  to  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  cases  we  packed  in 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  what  you  spent  in  one  year  to  run  your 
Alaska  business.  Then,  if  I  have  the  product^  I  can  get  at  what  it 
cost. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  information  is  available  in  the 
home  ofi&ce. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  available,  but  we  have  not  always  pubhshed  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  only  real  reliable  figures  that  we  can  take  to  get  at  the  cost  of  a 
case  of  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mt.  Chairman,  there  are  a  series  of  figures  which 
are  probably  not  as  accurate  as  those  you  called  for,  but  which  will 
give  some  very  interesting  information  contained  in  the  hearings  two 
years  ago  before  the  House  committee.  It  is  a  statement  furnished 
to  that  committee  by  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray,  through  Judge  Browne 
here,  as  the  attorney  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  appendix  2,  showing  the  sixteenth  aiyiual 
statement  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  with  the  president's 
report,  and  so  forth.  That  contains  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
profits  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  for  16  years,  and  very 
much  other  data  that  will  assist  us  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  Mr.  Dorr  has*  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  just  what  you  want,  Senator, 
because  I  did  not  anticipate  that  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  wiU  tell  you,  Judge.  Of  course  you  have 
those  matters,  and  you  are  more  familiar  with  them  than  anyone 
else,  so  you  hold  that,  and  when  we  get  through  we  wQl  put  into  the 
record  anything  you  would  like  to  have  incorporated  therein. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Only  want  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  accurate  way  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  at  Seattle  or  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  any  other  Pacific  coast  point,  would  be  to  take  your 
actual  expenditures  during  one  year,  and  then  divide  that  by  the 
product. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  not  give  you  the  results  for  other  companies 
operating  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  them  particularly  any- 
how. You  are  interested  in  your  own  proposition,  and  that  will 
give  us  the  cost  of  your  production.  Of  course  we  can  understand 
that  another  company — a  small  company  operating  only  one  can- 
nery— would  probably  be  different  from  yours  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  understand 
that.  The  only  accurate  way,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting  at  the  cost 
of  your  salmon  pack  woiild  be  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  wish  you  would 
furnish  that  information  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will.     I  will  wire  out  to  the  office  and  get  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  a  statement  of  that  kind  concerning  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  would  give  you  a  very  fair  estimate  of 
the  others.  For  instance,  last  year  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region  there 
was  packed  747,139  cases,  costing  about  $373,854,  or  more  than  half. 
That  was  true  in  central  Alaska,  out  they  only  put  up  about  one-half 
of  the  pack,  I  think,  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  why  the  cost  of  transportation, 
for  instance,  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  taking  care  oi 
their  men  and  packing  for  one  year  might  be  different  from  what  it 
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would  be  where  a  man  would  have  to  go  out  and  hire  his  transporta- 
tion. What  I  want  to  get  at  now  is  their  actual  cost  per  case  of 
salmon.  It  seems  to  me  the  simplest  way  to  get  at  that,  and  the 
accurate  way,  is  to  find  out  what  it  costs  to  produce  their  entire  pack, 
which  ought  to  compare  with  other  packs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  have  a  very  close  system  of  bookkeeping.  It  is 
vren^'  carefully  kept. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  any  theorv  of  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  in 
Alaska  it  can  not  be  reasonably  estimated  that  the  raw  product  is 
worth  more  than  a  dollar  a  €ase.  That  is  an  excessive  valuation.  I 
am  willing  to  assume  that  a  dollar  a  case  represents  the  value  of  the 
raw  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  you,  what  does  it  cost 
you  to  catch  those  fish  ?    What  do  you  pay  the  fishermen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Bering  Sea  they  pay  3 J  cents  a  fish  for  the  red 
salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  fish  does  it  take  to  make  a  case  ? 
.    Mr.  Dorr.  From  12  to  13,  at  3i  cents  a  fish,  of  the  red  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  about  50  cents  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  about  50  cents  a  case  or  a  little  less.  Then,  of 
course,  these  fishermen  are  found,  boarded;  nets  are  provided  for 
them  and  boats  furnished,  and  everything  else  is  supplied  by  the 
companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  adds  considerably  more,  then? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Where  we  go  out  and  buy  red  fish  we  sometimes  pay 
10  cents  apiece  for  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  $1.30  a  case? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  the  open  market  when  we  buy  the  fish.  The  pink 
salmon  cost  only  a  small  part  of  that  sum.  We  buy  pink  salmon  for 
2  cents  apiece,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  get  the  information  I  called  for  I  think 
it  will  cover  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  you  want,  but  the  raw  product 
element  is  important  from  my  standpoint,  Senator,  in  estunating 
these  taxes,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  that  comes  out  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  present  what  you  desire  on  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  it  is  upon  that  theory  that  I  want  to  make  a 
few  observations.  The  tax  in  Alaska  was  not  enacted  as  a  tax  on 
property.  It  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  tax  on  property,  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  tax  on  specific  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  the  act  itself  says  that.  It  provides  a  license, 
fee  system  for  different  occupations.     It  is  an  occupation  tax. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  it  not  in  lieu  of  aU  these  other  taxes — to 
take  the  place  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  undoubtedly  passed  in  lieu  of  other  tax  laws. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  arose  from  the  conditioEis  in  Alaska, 
wliich  prevented  the  assessment  of  this  property  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  certainly  did.  It  was  the  means  adopted  for 
securing  a  certain  amount  of  revenue? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  But  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  intended  to  be  a  revenue 
system  that  would  make  Alaska  self-supporting.  If  it  was,  it  is 
grossly  inadequate  and  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  en  that  basis. 

Mr:  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  have  read  the  Binns  case,  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  you  know  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
that  case  about  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  read  the  Binns  case  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  reported  in  194  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  Binns  v.  United  States,  representing  an  effort  or  somebody— 
I  do  not  remember  whom — Binns  and  some  others,  to  have  this 
license  tax  law  declared  invalid  on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law,  and  said  it  was  perhaps  not 
as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  but  as  the  total  amount  of  taxes  aerived 
from  the  revenue  under  this  license  system  did  not  equal  the  amount 
necessarv  to  maintain  the  expense  of  the  Government  alone 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  In  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Alaskan  Government — they  would  uphold  it, 
and  they  did  uphold  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  held.  Now  I  say  that  this  is 
primarily  an  occupation  tax.  For  instance,  a  boarding  house  pays 
a  license  fee  of  $15  a  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Under  this  same  act  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  this  same  act.  An  abstract  oiBGice  pays  a  license 
of  $50  a  year;  a  bank  pays  a  license  of  $250  a  year,  regardless  of  the 
business  it  does. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  a  railroad  pays  $100  a  mile,  regardless  of 
the  traffic  over  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webb.  Steamboats  pay  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  they  ought  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  law  requires  them  to  pay  it.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  do  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  do  not  because  they  have  been  advised 
not  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  may  be  Utigating  it.  I  would  not  like  to  take 
the  chances  of  ignoring  this  tax,  because  it  is  an  indictable  offense 
under  the  Federal  law,  and  the  penalty  is  double  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  a  suit  pending  now  for  the  recovery  of 
the  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Stamp  mills  pay  a  tax  of  $3  per  stamp  per  year,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  all  mercantile  establishments  pay  upon  the 
amoimt  of  business  they  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do.  It  is  a  graduated  scale.  So  do  the  salmon 
canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  the  salmon  canners  pay  so  much  a  case, 
not  regarding  the  busine^  they  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  on  the  business  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  they  pack  a  few  cases  they  pay  on 
them;  if  they  pack  10,000  they  pay  on  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  stores  pay  a  different  ratio. 
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Mr.  Dork.  The  stores  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  then*  annual 
sales. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  canning  ratio  is  the  same.  The  rate  of 
taxation  is  not  the  same  in  the  stores,  while  it  is  in  the  canneries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean  it  is  a  graduated  scale  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  in  the  mercantile  establishments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  different  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mercantile  establishments  doing  a  business  of  $100,000 
per  annum  pay  $500;  on  a  business  of  $75,000  they  pay  $300. 

The  Chairman.  I  see;  it  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  at  a  slightly  different  rate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  result  is  not  very  different  except  that  the 
merchants  and  other  people  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cannery  men  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  that,  and  your  attention  to  it,  too,  later. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  merchant  that  does  $100,000  worth  of  business  a 
year  pays  $500. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  addition  to  that  he  pays  2  per  cent  taxes  on 
his  property  in  the  incorporated  towns  in  Alasfca. 

Mr.  Dorr.  So  does  a  cannery. 

ifr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  if  they  are  located  inside  an  incorporated  town. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  there  is  no  cannery  located  inside  an  incor- 
porated town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  not  there  one  in  Ketchikan  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  sir;  it  is  outside  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  was  one  built  at  WrangeJl  this  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  Wrangell  is  not  an  incorporated  town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  Haines  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  Haines  is  incorporated. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  cannery  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  is  not  in  Haines. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  right  at  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  In  towns  which  are  not  incorporated  business 
houses  do  not  have  to  pay  that  tax? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to  pay  the  incorporated- 
town  tax  he  can  go  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  The  basis  of  the  corporation  tax  in  the  municipality 
is  the  protection  which  the  incorporated  town  furnishes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  fire  protection  outside;  but  our 
courts  are  there,  and  they  are  used  frequently.  There  is  protection  up 
there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  product  these  canneries 
take  from  Alaska  is  the  raw  fish.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair;  I  think  it 
is  eminently  unfair  and  manifestlj^  unjust  to  tax  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  finished  product  delivered  in  Seattle.  ^Vhen  we  include  the 
material  and  the  labor  and  the  provisions  that  they  of  necessity  take 
up  to  make  this  product  merchantable,  that  is  not  a  fair  basis  on  which 
to  figure  the  value  of  the  product  for  the  basis  of  an  occupation  tax. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  value  of  the  product,  it  should  be 
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the  value  of  the  product  in  Alaska,  that  which  we  get  from  Alaska^ 
and  that  in  no  sense  can  be  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  dollar  a  case. 

It  is  a  high  estimate,  and  at  4  cents  a  case  that  tax  is  4  per  cent 
on  the  raw  product.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  increasing  it  to 
14  cents^  as  I  estimate  it,  that  would  be  14  per  cent  on  the  Alaska 
product. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  gist  of  your  proposition  then,  Mr.  Dorr,  in 
regard  to  the  taxes  on  these  salmon,  is  tnat  these  taxes  should  be 
based  on  the  value  of  the  fish  in  the  raw  state  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  No;  caught. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  caught  and  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  willing  to  estimate  it  on  their 
value  as  caught  and  probably  laid  down  at  the  cannery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  assume  we  buy  them  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  estimate  that  value  as  SI  per  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  as  an  outside  valuation. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  very  high  estimate,  $1  per  case.  We  have 
made  a  recast  of  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  we  have  found 
according  to  our  figures  that  the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  has 
been  taken  out  of  Alaska  in  any  one  season  by  aU  the  canneries  is 
not  in  excess  of  $1,250,000.  Mr.  Dorr's  figures  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  my  figures  are  more  than  double  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact;  but  I  have  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  that  basis,  that  thes6 
fiish  might  be  bought  in  the  open  market  there  of  residents,  if  such 
can  be  found,  who  had  caught  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  you,  you  paid  the  fishermen  10 
cents  a  piece  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  for  the  red  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  13  to  the  case  that  would  be  $1.30. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  for  the  red  fish;  but.  Judge,  the  bulk  of  this  Alaska 
pack  ispink  or  humpback  salmon  which  cost  very  much  less. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  on  that  basis,  you  would  not  pay  for  any- 
thing except  the  labor  in  catching  them.  On  your  basis  of  $1  a  case 
you  would  not  pay  even  as  much  as  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  big  profit  to  the  man  who  catches  them.  The 
man  who  catches  them  owns  his  own  gear  and  his  own  boat  and  takes 
his  own  risks.  He  naturally  makes  his  profit,  if  he  operates  inde- 
pendently of  the  canner  who  hires  the  fisherman  and  pays  him  ^ith^ 
by  piecework  or  stated  wages. 

I  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  that  estimate  and  make  it  large  enough 
to  cover  all  kinds  of  contingencies  involved  in  the  catch  and  delivery 
of  the  raw  product  to  the  canner.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  that 
the  canner  should  pay  a  tax  on  the  cans  that  he  buys  in  Pittsburgh 
under  a  $1.20  tariff  and  takes  up  there  to  fill  with  these  fish  and  then 
returns  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  fair  basis  of  calculation  at  all,  and  that 
suggestion  runs  right  through  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  and  include  labor,  which  amounts  to, 
according  to  my  figures,  60  cents  on  every  case  for  white  labor  and 
50  cents  for  Chinese,  or  $1.10  per  case  in  actual  labor. 
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When  the  present  law  was  under  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1906  it  was  like  the  present  bill,  as  I  understand 
at  least,  an  administration  measure. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  prepared  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Were  you  consulted  in  its  preparation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  people  consulted  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  not  originally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  did  in  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  were  consulted  when  we  got  into  the  hearings,  of 
course. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  not  before  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  not  before;  neither  were  we  in  this  instance  con- 
sulted before. 

That  bill,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  like  this  one,  was  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  introauced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  late  Congressman  Cushman  in  1906. 

We  then  had  a  hearing  as  we  are  having  in  this  instance.  We  had 
at  that  time  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  Alaska  Salmon  Commission, 
a  body  of  eminent  men  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
in  1903  to  make  explorations  in  Alaska  and  report  on  the  general 
conditions  there,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Barton  W.  Ever- 
mann  being  the  two  principal  commissioners. 

Mr.  Bower.  Was  not  Capt.  Moser  with  that  commission,  also  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  Capt.  Moser  was  not,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  but  I  knew  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Dorr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann 
submitted  a  report  to  the  President.  This  was  a  Presidential  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  Alaska 'fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  called  the  Alaska  Salmon  Commission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  an  Executive  document,  Mr.  Dorr  ?  If 
so,  I  wish  you  would*  give  me  the  number  so  that  I  can  get  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  House  Document  477,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  It  was  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  message  from 
the  President.  These  men  had  been  up  there  in  1903.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  was  as  follows:  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
executive  head;  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  acting  executive 
head  in  Dr.  Jordan's  absence  during  the  latter  part  of  the  investiga- 
tions; Lieut.  Franklin  Swift,  United  States  Navy  (retired),  com- 
manding the  fisheries  steamer  Albatro88;  Mr.  Alvin  B.  Alexander, 
assistant  in  charge,  statistics  and  methods  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries;  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Wisner,  field  superintendent  of 
Federal  fish-cultural  stations;  and  Mr.  Cloudsley  Rutter,  naturalist, 
fisheries  steamer  Albatross, 

As  special  assistants  to  the  commission  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed: Messrs.  Fred  M.  Chamberlain  and  E.  L.  Goldsborough,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  Dr.  Harold  Heath,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gflbert, 
Mr.  Milo  H.  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bowen  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University;  Mr.  Harry  C.  Fassett,  captain's  clerk,  ste&ineT  Albatross; 
and  Mr.  Albertus  H.  Baldwin,  artist. 
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That  commission  submitted  their  preliminary  report  and  it  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  House  Document  477,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  very  many  of  these 
reports  left,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  would 
not  be  unwise  to  have  this  printed  somewhere  in  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  it  in 
the  record,  but  you  may  read  whatever  excerpts  you  would  like  to 
have  appear. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  alluding  to  that  matter  now  to  show  that  when 
the  present  law  was  enacted  the  committee  in  Congress  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  and  they  had  the  benefit  of  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  them  before  the  committee.  They  were 
before  the  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  also  a  very  respectable  number  of  gentle- 
men representing  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association  appeared. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Thev  certainly  did.  They  had  the  benefit  of  the  pack- 
ers, not  only  the  Alaska  packers,  but  a  great  many  of  the  other  pack- 
ers; and  after  we  got  into  this  hearing  before  the  committee  it  was  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  that  we  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  there  labored  for  a  week  to 
harmonize  all  the  diflferences  and  questions  that  had  arisen,  and  the 
result  was  a  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  reported. 

In  that  report  upon  the  question  of  taxes  the  committee  say: 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  is  levied  and  collected  on 
canned  salmon  and  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  barrel  on  salted  salmon.  The  total  revenue 
rnot  including  that  of  the  current  year)  has  been  $429,781.52,  while  the  expense  to  the 
Government  during  the  same  period  for  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
these  fisheries  has  not  exceeded  $35,0OQ.  Whatever  the  Government  may  do  in  the 
line  of  artificial  propagation,  it  is  desirable  that  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
salmon  packing  in  Alaska  be  encouraged  to  build  and  maintain  hatcheries.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  is  probable  that  a  rebate  from  this  taXj  based  upon  a  proper  ratio  of  .the 
annual  pack  to  the  fry  liberated  by  persons  maintaining  hatcheries,  would  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  question.  Such  private  hatcheries 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  which  would  have  power  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  for  their  conduct. 

That  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  understand  the  Government  owns 
those  fish  or  the  people  own  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  the  Government  does  not  own  them,  but 
that  the  people  do  own  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  people  have  the  right  to  sell  them  for 
whatever  they  please,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  what  the  people 
want  to  charge  you  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  have  a  right  to  sell  them  for  what  they  please 
or  to  prohibit  their  use  altogether. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  fact, 
because  it  is  not  a  one-sided  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  argument  on  that  at  all.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  organized  representative  of  the  people,  chooses,  it  may 
charge  whatever  it  desires.  Congress,  in  its  wisd!om,  could  put  a  tax 
of  a  dollar  a  case  on  that  product.  They  have  the  power  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  arguing  against  the  power. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand  that  in  what  we  call  the 
Alaska  Territorial  bill  there  is  still  a  reservation  that  the  Government 
will  continue  to  control  this  industry  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  fishing  industry  is  concerned,  but 
not  so  far  as  the  levying  of  taxes  on  property  on  shore  is  concerned. 
Whenever  the  Alaska  legislature  begins,  the  first  thing  they  will  do 
is  inaugurate  a  general  taxation  system,  and  we  will  come  in  under  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  no  objection  to  it;  I  think  it  is  right.  I  think 
it  is  right  that  every  species  of  property  that  is  in  existence  in  Alaska 
should  pay  a  tax  to  the  Alaska  Territorial  government;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  the  mere  occupants  in  any  avocation  up  there  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  occupation  tax  to  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  as  to  where  it  goes,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  if  this  tax,  whatever  it  may  oe,  could  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  contribute  to  it. 
there  would  not  be  so  much  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But,  Judge,  under  the  present  law,  we  get  no  benefit 
from  it  at  all.  It  is  all  diverted.  Seventy  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  the 
road  fund,  25  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  the  school  fund,  and  the  other 
5  per  cent  goes  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  pay  any- 
thing hardly.     Your  company  only  paid  $6,000  last  year-. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  companies  1  represent  paid  4  cents  a  case  on  every 
case  that  they  packed. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  should  go  to  the  companies  who  contribute  it,  to 
maintain  the  industry". 

Mr.  Dorr.  Have  you  the  hearings  vou  i  eferred  to  a  moment  ago  ? 
I  think  there  is  a  statement  in  there  of  the  taxes. 

Mi.  Browne.  Is  that  the  hearing  on  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  refer 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  starting  out  on  a  new  subject,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  .No;  I  am  answering  Judge  Wickersham's  question. 
I  will  answer  it  in  a  moment.  By  referring  to  the  printed  hearings 
on  House  bill  22579,  Sixty-first  Congress,  I  find  a  statement  of  licenses 
and  taxes  collected  on  fisheries  in  the  years  1908  and  1909,  as 
follows 

The  Chairman.  Would  you   like   that  statement  to  go  into  this 

record,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  want  this  to  go  in,  we  will  put  it  in. 
We  will  now  close  the  hearing  for  this  morning. 

.  Thereupon,  at  11.45  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington^  April  £6,  1910. 

Hon.  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  TerritorieSf 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  April  20,  1910,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
inclose  a  statement  showing  the  amounts  received  as  license  taxes  upon  the  output 
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of  canneries  in  Alaska  for  the  years  1908  and  1909,  including  the  amount  of  credit 
whidi  each  cannery  was  given  for  the  "fry"  released  from  its  hatchery,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1906. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  figures  given  in  the  statement  represent  only  the  collec- 
tions for  the  respective  years,  and  are  without  regard  to  the  period  or  year  of  the  output, 
i.  e.,  the  time  the  taxes  or  credits  accrued. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 

Statement  showing  amount  of  license  taxes  on  output  of  canneries  and  salteries  in  Alaska, 
also  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  thereon  on  account  of  ^^fry^*  released  by  such  as  main- 
tain hatcheries y  for  the  years  1908  and  1909. 


Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  cannery 

Alaska  Packers'  Association,  cannery 

North  Pacific  Trading  <&  Packing  Co.,  cannery. 

Knutson  Bros.,  cannery 

Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.,  cannery 

YakutatA  Southern  By.  Co.,  cannery 

F.  C.  Barnes,  cannery 

Pacific  Firiieries  Co.,  cannery 

Williun  Duncan,  cannery 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co.,  cannery.. 

Porter  Fish  Co.,  cannery 

Shakan  Salmon  Co.,  cannery 

Geo.  T.  Meyers  Co.,  cannery 

Thlinket  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

Columbia  Canning  Co.,  cannery 

Pillar  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

C.  A.  Burckhardt  &  Co.,  cannery 

Yes  Bay  Canning  Co.,  cannery 

Alaska-Portland  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

Northwestern  Packing  Co^  cannery 

Columbia  River  Packmg  Co.,  cannery 

Naknek  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

W.  C.  Waters,  saltery^ 

International  Fisheries  Co.,  saltery 

Ole  Knutson,  saltery 

H.  Bergman,  saltery 

C.  H.  Gallagner,  saltery 

Alex.  S.  Miller,  saltery 

Knute  Range,  saltery 

Qunerins  Enge,  saltery 

James  Thompson,  saltery 

Rasmus  Enge.  saltery 

Alaska  Salt  Fish  Co.,  saltery 

Fred  Brockman,  saltery.. 

Peter  Somers,  saltery 

John  Mantel,  saltery 

J.  B.  Alter,  saltery 

Louis  Perterson,  saltery 

Marcus  Nelson,  saltery 

H.  E.  Heckman,  saltery 

A.  E.  King,  saltery 

Globe  Fishing  &  Packing  Co.,  saltery 

W.  H.  Lewis,  saltery 

C.  M.  Coulter,  saltery 

Huno  Hager,  salterv 

S.  C.  Robertson,  saltery 

Levi  Dobbins,  saltery 

K.  J.  Johanson,  saltery 

Foss  &  Skogland,  saltery 

Harry  Appledorn,  saltery 

Engle  Wiese,  saltery 

J,  B.  Lindenberger,  saltery 

W.  A.  Thompson,  saltery 

Dick  Thompson,  saltery 

Jack  Hadland,  saltery 

Peter  Korgenson,  saltery 

E.  L.  Skog.  saltery 

Chas.  L.  Olson,  saltery 

John  Jenson  &  Co.,  saltery 

Malcolm  Campbell,  saltery 

Craig  Miller,  saltery 


License  taxes  collected. 


1908 


130,883.68 

39,761.30 

3,349.64 

6.98 


92.40 

69.50 

25.20 

39.60 

21.40 

26.80 

53.80 

5.40 

8.00 

10.00 

227.90 

41.60 

15.30 

10.00 

28.00 

3.00 

3.00 

34.80 

1.70 

10.60 

107.20 


9.20 
3.20 
11.20 
7.40 
4.40 
1.70 
9.70 


3,133.68 
1,610.91 
2,373.12 

534.16 
1,901.60 
1,219.76 
1,689.43 
3,653.28 
3,418.28 

584.36 
1,234.64 
1,846.00 
1,215.64 


1,189.56 

480.00 

1,204.44 

1,083.00 

37.70 

33.40 

8.90 

253.20 


1909 


110,624.56 

38,612.38 

4,423.32 


5,572.Q0 


Credit  allowed  on  ac 
count  of  "fry"  re- 
leased. 


1908 


16,917.48 

38,272.32 

1,964.64 


569.16 
2,266.30 
1,383.00 
1,777.68 
3,846.60 
2,926.76 
1,098.32 
1,336.32 


1,268.88 
2,282.84 


90.00 


79.20 
6.40 

12.00 
8.00 
3.00 


39.00 


27.00 


2.50 

12.40 

10.00 

189.40 


64.00 


182.40 


48.00 
1.50 


1909 


129,668.80 
1,280.00 
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J.  T.  Field,  saltery 

John  B.  BamovicD,  saltery 

Henry  Imhoff,  saltery 

Michael  £.  Lane,  saltery 

A.  H.  Sousthagen,  saltery 

Alaska  American  Fish  Co.,  saltery 

L.  A.  Pederson,  saltery 

Blodget  <&  Blinn,  saltery 

Alaslca  Commercial  Co.,  saltery 

San  Juan  Fish  and  Packing  Co.,  saltery. 
John  L.  Carlson: 

Cannery 

Saltery 

Alaska  Oil  &  Quano  Co.: 

Fish  oil  works 

Fertilizer 

Saltery 

Tyee  Co.: 

Saltery 

Fertilizer  plant 


Total. 


License  taxes  collected. 


1908 


f  110. 00 
33.60 
79.40 


1,008.28 
103.20 

273.00 

187.00 

7.50 


105,466.64 


1909 


$3.00 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

40.00 

50.00 


352.00 


1,349.14 

461.00 
231.00 


2.60 
144.00 


81,309.16 


Credit  allowed  on  ac- 
count of  "fry"  re- 
leased. 


1908 


147,154.44 


1909 


$30,948.80 


MONDAY,  MAY  27,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman).  Also  appeared  Hon.  James 
Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska.  Also  appeared  Mr. 
Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  Also 
Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  D.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and 
J.  F.  Moser. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  W.  DOBB— (Resumed). 

Mr.  Dorr.  At  the  time  of  adjournment  of  the  last  hearing  I  was 
arguing  that  the  raw  product  that  enters  into  the  consumption  of  the 
cannea  salmon  in  Alaska  was  not  worth  to  exceed  $1  a  case.  That 
being  true,  if  my  statement  is  correct,  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
is  4  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  does  not  include  anything  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  on  the  value  of  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  does  not  include  anything  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product,  but  only  your  estimate  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  if  the  fish  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
you  do  not  pay  anything  for  the  purchase  price  of  tne  fish,  but  you 
only  pay  what  you  say  is  the  tax  upon  the  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  estimating  this  somewhat  arbitrary  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  raw  product,  I  have  attempted  to  estimate  it  at  what  it 
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would  cost  if  delivered  to  the  canneries  there  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  include  anything  for  the  value  of  the  fish;  I 
understand  the  fish  belong  to  the  people,  and  in  their  wild  state  they 
are  of  no  value.  When  they  are  captured  they  are  of  whatever 
value  the  market  imports.  1  do  not  Know  that  fish  anywhere  are 
estimated  as  being  of  value  in  the  water. 

In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  these  same  fish  run, 
we  do  not  estimate  them  at  anything  m  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  the  value  is  simply  put  on  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  catches  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  value  is  put  on  them  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  catches  them  and  has  them  for  sale  in  the  market;  fish  caught 
and  sold  in  the  fresh-fish  market  are  at  so  much  a  pound  or  so  much 
apiece.  Fish  that  are  sold  in  Alaska  are  worth  so  much  a  pound  or 
so  much  apiece.  Now  that  is  absolutely  all  that  these  canners  take 
from  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  raw  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  raw  fish,  plus  whatever  labor  they  employ  there 
and  whatever  material  they  buy  there;  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
these  amounts  are  insimificant  as  compared  with  the  whole,  because 
neither  the  labor  nor  the  material  are  available  there. 

I  have  not  understood,  however,  since  this  general  license  law  was 
passed,  at  any  time,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  either  in  the  bill 
itself  or  in  any  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  it,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  specific  tax  on  property.  It  is  not  so  worded  and  it 
can  not  be  so  construed. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  general  license  law  of  Alaska,  which  is  found 
in  31  Statutes  at  Large,  pages  330-331. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  JBciore  you  begin  on  that,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  there  is  no  element  of  value  to  the 
Territory  or  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  these  fish.  You  realize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  expected  in  time  they  will  build  up  a  fishing  com- 
munity there  of  people  who  will  be  permanent  residents  of  the  Teiri- 
tory  and  pay  taxes  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  value  in  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  is  there  liot  very  much  the  same  value  in 
the  fisheries  that  there  would  be  in  a  forest  of  trees  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  when  a  forest  of  trees  is  once  cut  down  it  is 
ended,  so  far  as  our  present  generation  is  concerned;  but  these  fish- 
eries are  replenishing  themselves  yearly,  and  if  the  fish  were  not 
caught  and  utilized  in  commerce  they  would  go  to  absolute  waste. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  go  to  a  question  of  increasing  their 
number  as  far  as  the  stream  would  permit. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  the  surplus  would  be  absolutely  wasted.  They 
would  simply  die  there  anct  rot  on  the  shores  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  there  is  that  element  of  value  in  the  fisheries 
that  there  is  in  a  forest,  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  say  the  distinction  is  that  a  forest,  when  once 
the  ground  is  denuded,  has  become  extinct  for  the  present  generation, 
while  the  fish  constantly  replenish  their  species. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  under  a  ^K)per  rule  of  conservation  that 
would  not  be  true, 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  ground  must  lie  dormant  until  the  new  forest 
grows,  while  these  fish  are  constantly  reproducing  themselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Just  as  trees  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  trees  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  takes  a  tree  a  hundred  years  instead  of 
four  years,  as  it  does  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  vast  diflFerence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  vast  difference,  but  it  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  the  question  of  conservation  applies  to  both. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  only  conserve  the  fish  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
up  the  normal  supply,  because  the  moment  you  go  beyond  that  tnere 
is  nothing  left  but  waste. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  I  realize  that.  We  understand  that,  of 
course.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  there  was  a  real 
value  in  the  &heries  to  the  Territory  just  as  the  forests  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  certainly  is  when  utiUzed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  ii  we  permitted  some  outside  people,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  Territory,  to  take  away  our  forests  without  giving 
any  return  for  them,  all  we  would  have  after  awhile  would  be  the 
denuded  land. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  if  you  should  take  these  denuded  lands  and 
reforest  them,  you  would  have  a  similar  situation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  would  have  a  more  valuable  forest. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  you  certainly  would. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  for  that  reason  I  consider  the  fisheries 
valuable,  too. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  valuable  so  far  as  used;  but  until  these  people 
from  outside  of  Alaska  went  in  there  those  fishes  were  absolutely 
wasted,  except  as  they  were  used  by  the  natives  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Now,  with  all  your  60,000  population  in  Alaska  snow  me  a 
man  who  has  ever  organized  a  cannery  there  or  utihzed  these  fish- 
eries— one  single  man  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes,  I  can  show  you  one. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  you  can  show  me  a  cannery  man. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  man's  name  who  organized  the  can- 
nery at  Cook  Inlet  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  has  a  small  interest  in  the  cannery 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  has  a  cannery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  promoted  a  cannery  without  a  dollar  of  his  own 
money.  He  came  down  to  Seattle  and  secured  money  there  and  the 
company  built  it  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Whorf .  He  has  been  a  resident  of  that  district  for 
20  years,  and  has  never  buUt  a  cannery  himself.  That  is  absolutely 
true  of  all  of  the  Alaska  people  as  far  as  I  know.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  he  did  come  out  last  year  and  in  Seattle  among  people  that 
you  know  and  I  know  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  build  a  Uttle 
cannery  in  Alaska.    They  packed  about  12,000  cases  there  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  may  go  on  with  your 
statement. 

617ie— 12 ^22 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  wish  to  introduce  the  present  license-tax  act  to  illus- 
trate the  contention  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  make — that  it  was  not 
framed  or  is  not  by  its  terms  subject  to  the  construction  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  uniform  tax  on  values. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  that  put  into  the  record,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  has  been  amended,  so  far  as  the  fisheries  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  act  of  1906,  but  I  think  the  rates  remained  the  same 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  is  the  only  amendment  that  has  been 
made  to  that  act. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  act  of  1906  had  the  rebate  law  in  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  the  taxes  were  just  the  same  as  the  old  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  act  of  1906  in  with  it 
so  as  to  make  it  complete. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  do  that. 

The  acts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  460  (Tax  on  business  and  trades).  That  any  person  or  persons,  corporation,  or 
company  prosecuting  or  attempting  to  prosecute  any  of  the  following  lines  of  business 
within  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  first  apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  do  from  a 
district  court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  in  said  district,  and  pay  for  said  license  for  the 
respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Abstract  offices,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Banks,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Boarding  houses,  having  accommodations  for  ten  or  more  guests,  fifteen  dollars  per 
annum. 

Brokers  (money,  bill,  note,  and  stock),  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Billiard  rooms,  fifteen  dollars  per  table  per  annum. 

Bowling  alleys,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Breweries,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Bottling  works,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Cigar  manufacturers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Cigar  stores  or  stands,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Drug  stores,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Public  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  ten  cents  per  ton  on  freight  handled  or 
stored. 

Electric-light  plants,  furnishing  light  or  power  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

Fisheries:  Salmon  canneriesj  four  cents  per  case;  salmon  salteries,  ten  cents  per 
barrel;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents  per  barrel;  fertilizer  works,  twenty  cents  per  ton. 

Freight  and  passenger  transportation  lines,  propelled  by  mechanical  power  regis- 
tered in  the  district  of  Alaska,  or  not  paying  hcense  or  tax  elsewhere,  and  river  and 
lake  steamers,  as  well  as  transportation  lines  doing  business  wholly  witiiin  the  district 
of  Alaska,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse  measurement, 
of  each  vessel. 

Gas  plants  for  heat  or  light,  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Hotels,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Halls,  public,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Jewelers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Mines:  Quartz  mills,  three  dollars  per  stamp  per  year. 

Mercantile  establishments:  Doing  a  business  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum; 
doing  a  business  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  under  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  under  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  ten 
dollars  per  annum. 

Meat  markets,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Manufactories  not  enumerated  herein,  same  classification  and  license  charges  as 
mercantile  establishments. 

Physicians,  itinerant,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
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Planing  mills,  fifty  dollars  per  annum  when  not  a  part  of  a  sawmill. 

Pawnbrokers,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Peddlers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Patent-medicine  venders  (not  regular  druggists),  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Railroads,  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  on  each  mile  operated. 

Bestaurants,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Real  estate  dealers  and  brokers,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Ships  and  shipping;  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  doing  local  business  for  hire  plying 
in  Alaskan  waters,  registered  in  Alaska  or  not  paying  license  or  tax  elsewhere,  one 
dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse  measurement,  of  each  vessel. 

Sawmills,  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  the  lumber  sawed. 

Steam  ferries,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Toll  road  on  trail,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Tobacconists,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Tramways,  ten  dollars  for  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof  per  annum. 

Transfer  companies,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Taxidermists,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Theaters,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Waterworks,  furnishing  water  for  sale,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

(31  Stats.  L.,  330-331.) 

AN  ACT  For  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  every  person,  company,  or  corporation  carrying  on  tlie 
business  of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving  fish  or  manufacturing  fish  products  within 
the  territory  known  as  Alaska,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska 
over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees 
and  taxes  therefor  and  thereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  their  said  business  and  output  as 
follows:  Canned  salmon,  four  cents  per  case;  pickled  salmon,  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
salt  salmon  in  bulk,  five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  fish  oil,  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
fertilizer,  twenty  cents  per  ton.  The  payment  and  collection  of  such  license  taxes 
shall  be  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  crimes  in  the  district 
of  Alaska,  and  to  provide  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  district,'*  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  catch  and  pack  of  salmon  made  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation 
of  every  nature  at  the  rate  of  ten  cases  of  canned  salmon  to  every  one  thousand  red  or 
king  salmon  fry  liberated,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

Tnat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  hatchery  owner  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  cause 
such  private  hatcheries  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character 
of  their  operations,  eflSiciency,  and  productiveness,  and  if  he  approve  the  same  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  approval  to  be 'filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  any  such 
hatchery  is  located,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owners  of  such  hatchery  of  the  action 
taken  by  him.  The  owner,  agent,  officer,  or  superintendent  of  any  hatchery  the 
effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  which  has  been  approved  as  above  provided  shall, 
between  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  each  year, 
make  proof  of  the  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  during  the  twelve  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  by  a  written  statement  under  oath.  Such 
proof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  district 
court  of  the  division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  such  hatchery  is  located,  and 
when  so  filed  shall  entitle  the  respective  hatchery  owners  to  the  exemption  as  herein 
provided;  and  a  false  oath  as  to  tne  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  shall  be  deemed 
perjury  and  subject  the  offender  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof.  Duplicates 
of  such  statements  shall  also  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  in  whose  office  the  approval  and  proof 
heretofore  provided  for  are  filed  to  forthwith  issue  to  the  hatchery  owner,  causing 
such  proofs  to  be  filed,  certificates  which  shall  not  be  transferable  and  of  such  denomi- 
nations as  said  owner  may  request  (no  certificate  to  cover  fewer  than  one  thousand  fry), 
covering  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  fry  so  proved  to  have  been  liberated;  and 
such  certificates  may  be  used  at  any  time  by  the  person,  company,  corporation,  or 
association  to  whom  issued  for  the  payment  pro  tanto  of  any  license  fees  or  taxes  upon 
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or  against  or  on  account  of  any  catch  or  pack  of  salmon  made  by  them  in  Alaska;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  pubhc  oflScials  cnarged  with  the  duty  oi  collecting  or  receiving 
such  license  fees  or  taxes  to  accept  such  certificates  in  lieu  oi  money  in  payment  of  afl 
license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  at  the  ratio  of  one 
thousand  fry  for  each  ten  cases  of  salmon.  No  hatchery  owner  shall  obtain  the  rebates 
from  the  output  of  any  hatchery  to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  imder  this 
act  unless  the  efficiency  of  said  hatchery  has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  dam,  barricade,  fence, 
trap,  fish  wheel,  or  other  fixed  or  stationary  obstruction,  except  for  purposes  of  fidi 
culture,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  any  point  where  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  or  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any 
red-salmon  stream  where  the  same  is  less  than  five  himdred  feet  in  width,  with  the 
piUT)08e  or  result  of  capturing  salmon  or  preventing  or  impeding  their  ascent  to  their 
spawning  grounds,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  have  any  and  all  such  unlawful  obstructions  removed  or  destroyed. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or  set  any  drift  net,  seine,  set  net,  pound  net, 
trap,  or  any  other  fishing  appliance  for  any  purpose  except  for  purposes  of  fish  culture, 
across  or  above  the  tide  waters  of  any  creek,  stream,  nver,  estuary,  or  lagoon,  for  a 
distance  greater  than  one- third  the  width  of  such  creek,  stream,  river,  estuary,  or 
lagoon,  or  within  one  hundred  yards  outside  of  the  mouth  of  any  red-salmon  stream 
where  the  same  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or 
set  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  one  hundred  yards  of  any  other  seine,  net,  or 
other  fishing  appliance  which  is  being  or  which  has  been  laid  or  set  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Al^ka,  or  to  drive  or  construct  any  trap  or  any  other  fixed  fishing  appliance 
within  six  hundred  yards  laterally  or  within  one  hundred  yards  endwise  of  any  other 
trap  or  fixed  fishine  appliance. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  species 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  except  by  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska  over  which  the  iJnited  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  Cook  Inlet,  the  Delta  of 
Copper  River,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  six  o'clock  post- 
meridian of  Saturday  of  each  week  until  six  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, or  to  fish  for,  or  catch,  or  kill  in  any  manner  or  by  any  appliances  except  by 
rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  less  than  one  himdred  yards  in  widtn 
in  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week.  Throughout  the  weekly 
close  season  herein  prescribed  the  gate,  mouth,  or  tunnel  of  all  stationary  and  floating 
traps  shall  be  closed,  and  twenty-five  feet  of  the  webbing  or  net  of  the  "heart"  of 
sucn  traps  on  each  side  next  to  the  "pot "  shall  be  lifted  or  lowered  in  such  manner  as 
to  permit  the  free  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fishes. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be  limited 
or  entirely  prohibited;  and  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  results  of  fishing  operations  in 
any  stream,  or  off  the  mouth  thereof,  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is 
larger  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within 
such  stream  or  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to  permit  salmon 
to  increase :  Provided^  however ,  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  per- 
sons interested  shall  be  given  a  hearing,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publi- 
cation; and  where  the  interested  parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be 
personally  notified  by  a  notice  mailed  not  less  than  thirty  days  previous  to  such 
hearing.  No  order  made  under  this  section  shall  be  effective  before  tne  next  calendar 
year  after  same  is  made :  And  provided  further,  That  such  limitations  and  prohibitions 
shall  not  apply  to  those  enp:aged  in  catching  salmon  who  keep  such  streams  fully 
stocked  witn  salmon  by  artificial  propagation. 

Sec  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  can  or  salt  for  sale  for  food  any  salmon  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  been  killfd. 

Sec  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  wantonly 
to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Sec  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  canning, 
salting,  or  curing  fish  of  any  species  in  Alaska  to  use  any  label,  brand,  or  trade-mark 
which  shall  tend  to  misrepresent  the  contents  of  any  package  of  fish  offered  for  sale: 
Provided,  That  the  use  of  the  terms  "red,"  "medium  red,"  "pink,"  "chum,"  and  so 
forth,  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Pacific  salmon  under  present  trade  usages, 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  used  to  designate 
salmon  of  those  known  species. 
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Sec.  10.  That  every  i)er8on,  company,  and  corporation  engaged  in  catching,  curing, 
or  in  any  manner  utilizing  fishery  products,  or  in  operating  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska, 
shall  make  detailed  annual  reports  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
on  blanks  furnished  by  him,  covering  all  such  facts  as  may  be  required  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  information  of  the  department.  Such  reports  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent,  manager,  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  separate 
blank  form  being  used  for  each  establishment  in  cases  where  more  than  one  cannery, 
saltery,  or  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  a  person,  company,  or  corporation, 
and  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season 
and  not  latei  than  December  fifteenth  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  catching  or  killing,  except  with  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  of  any  fish  of 
any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorizea  to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  he  may 
establish  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Conmaerceand  Labor  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  depute,  in  addition  to  the  agent  and  assistant  agent  of  salmon  fisheries 
now  provided  by  law,  from  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  force  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  work  required  for  the  proper 
investigation,  inspection,  and  regulation  of  the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatcheries,  and 
he  shall  annually  submit  to  Congress  estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses 
of  such  officials,  and  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  regulation  establisned  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  court;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act  and  conviction  thereof  a  further  fine  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
imposed  for  each  day  sucn  obstruction  is  maintained.  And  every  vessel  or  other 
apparatus  or  equipment  used  or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act, 
or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunoer,  may  be  seized  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  or  fines 
as  may  be  imposed. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  any 
district  court  of  Alaska  or  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Or^on,  or  Washington.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  whom  any  violation 
is  reported  by  any  agent  or  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  institute  proceedings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are,  so  far  as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  16.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  26,  1906. 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  aliens  from  fisbing  In  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Comfvess  assembled ^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  a  bona  fide  resident  therein,  or  for  any  company,  cornoration,  or 
association  not  organized  or  authorized  to  transact  business  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  or  for  any 
person  not  a  native  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  catch  or  kill,  except  with 
rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  Th&t  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  those  lawfully  taking  fish  in  the  said  waters  from 
selling  the  same,  fresh  or  cured,  in  Alaska  or  in  Alaskan  waters,  to  any  alien  person, 
company,  or  vessel  then  being  lawfully  in  said  waters:  And  provided  further,  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  wiall  prevent  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  from  employing  as  laborers  any 
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aliens  who  can  now  be  lawfully  emjjloyed  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  stated  wages  or  by  piecework,  or  both,  in  connection  with  Alaskan 
fisheries,  or  with  the  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  found  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunder  shall,  for 
each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  fine  shall  be  a  lien  against  any  vessel  or  other  pioperW  of  the  offending 
party  or  which  was  used  in  the  commission  of  such  unlawful  suit.  Every  vessel  used 
or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  there- 
under shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  court 
having  jiurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

'  Sec.  3.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made 
thereunder  may  be  prosecuted  in  any  United  States  district  court  of  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  or  Washington. 

Sec  4.  That  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  District  of  Alaska  is  hereby  authorized 
to  search  and  seize  every  foreign  vessel  and  arrest  every  person  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  authorize  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  and  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  likewise 
make  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  If  any  foreign  vessel  shall  be  found  within  the 
waters  to  which  this  act  apj)lies,  having  on  board  fresh  or  cured  fish  and  apparatus  or 
implements  suitable  for  killing  or  taking  fish,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  and 
apparatus  were  used  in  violation  of  this  act  until  it  is  otherwise  sufficiently  proved. 
And  every  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparatus,  or  implements  so  seized  shall  be  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal  of  either  of  the  districts  mentioned  in  section 
three  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  proceedings  provided  for  in 
section  two  of  this  act.  The  facts  in  connection  wth  such  seizure  shall  be  at  once 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  to  which  the  vessel  so 
seized  shall  be  taken,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  institute  the  proper  proceedings. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  thereunder,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  may  employ,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  of  the  Navy: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
any  existing  treaty  or  convention  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power. 

Approved,  June  14,  1906. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  general  license 
act,  take  the  item  of  lumber.  The  Ucense  tax  on  lumber  is  10  cents 
per  thousand.  It  does  not  diiTerentiate  between  the  different  grades 
of  lumber,  and  there  is  lumber  in  southeastern  Alaska  that  is  worth 
$150  a  thousand.  That  is  Alaska  cedar;  that  fine,  white  cedar,  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  tax  on  that  cedar  is  the  same  as  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  that  cedar  being  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quantity.  Some  small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  being  utilized,  but  it  is  a  very  fine-grained,  high-class  lum- 
ber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  it  being  shipped  out  of  there  that 
you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  similar  to  the  Port  Orford  cedar  that  grows  in 
Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  it  shipped  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  it  is  against  the  law  to  ship  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  use  is  made  of  it  is  local. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  local  use  and  must  be  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  used  only  once  in  a  while  for  a  pilaster  on 
a  stairway  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all  the  use  there  is  for  it  there.  If  it  could  be 
shipped  it  could  be  utiUzed  and  sold  at  a  good  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  very  Uttle  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  not  a  great  quantity  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No  lumber  in  Alaska  is  permitted  to  be  shipped  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes.     They  are  shipping  it  out  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  manufactured  lumoer. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Siucc  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  gone  in  there 
they  have  sold  that  lumber  and  it  may  be  shipped  out.  I  presume 
that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  the  general  hcense  tax  provides : 

That  any  person  or  persons,  corporation,  or  company  prosecuting  or  attempting  to 
prosecute  any  of  the  followii^  lines  of  business  within  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  first 
apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  do  from  a  district  court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  in  said 
district,  and  pay  for  said  license  for  the  respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

Then  all  these  lines  of  business  that  are  subject  to  the  hcense  are 
specified;  and  outside  of  mercantile  estabUshments  and  canneries, 
which  are  taxed  on  their  output,  lumber  mills,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  there  is  no  distinction  at  all  as  to  the  quantity  or 
business  they  do. 

For  instance,  take  an  abstract  office.  That  is  the  first  item  in  the 
act.  It  is  $50  per  annum  whether  you  run  2  clerks  or  100  clerks. 
Banks  pay  $250  per  annum,  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business  they 
do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  spend  further  time  on  that, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  merely  speak  of  that  to  illustrate  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  that  this  is  an  occupation  tax  and  not  a  specific  tax  on 
values. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  vou  have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  we  all  agree  upon  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  reason  I  mention  that  point  is  because  there  has 
been  more  or  less  said  in  these  hearings  as  to  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  salmon  canners  as  a  basis,  or  an  estimate  for  fixing  the  tax ;  and 
I  contend  that  that  was  not  the  theory  of  the  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  would  not  that  be  so  in  the  liquor  license  tax  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  that  is  graduated. 

Mr.  Webb.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  is  graduated  as  to  communities,  too.  It  runs,  I 
think,  from  $500  to  $1,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  or  locality. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  say  a  word  in  this  connection  before  leaving  tms 
subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
at  $1  per  case.  He  said  not  to  exceed  $1  per  case.  I  think  that  esti- 
mate IS  very  much  greater  than  it  reaUy  is,  to  the  cahner.  We  have 
gone  into  tnat  matter  very  carefully,  and,  as  I  said  in  my  hearing,  the 
value  of  the  raw  material — the  raw  salmon — canned  in  Alaska  by  aU 
the  canners  in  any  one  year  never  has  exceeded  $1,250,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  how  much  a  case  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Well,  take  the  extreme  years 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr  made  his  basis  on  the  value  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  would  probably  be  not  more  than  half  that,  because 
the  Alaska  pack  in  recent  years  has  been  about  2,500,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  figure  it  at  about  50  cents  a  case  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Nearer  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  In  other  words,  you  get  50  cents'  worth  of  our 
fishes  up  there  for  4  cents — the  material.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  pay  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Browne.  Do  vou  make  a  distinction  between  fish  and  other 
wild  animals  in  whicn  there  is  no  property  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Oh,  yes;  everjrbody  makes  a  distinction.  If 
you  came  up  there  and  undertook  to  kill  our  carabou  they  would 
put  you  into  jail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  •have  game  laws  in  Alaska  that  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  passed  with  the  idea  of  making  a  park  or  reservation 
out  of  Alaska.  I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  get  a  specimen  of 
a  moose  head  out  of  Alaska,  but  I  have  failed  to  do  so  lawfully,  and  I 
will  not  do  it  any  other  way;  but  I  find  that  some  of  our  English 
friends  can  go  over  there  and  take  a  carload  out.  I  have  a  picture 
of  an  expedition  of  that  kind  at  home.  One  of  the  English  noolemen 
has  more  specimens  than  would  fill  this  room,  and  yet  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  can  not  get  a  single  moose  head  out  of  there. 

As  entering  into  the  cost  of  salmon  and  as  an  element  showing  the 
increased  cost  of  the  finished  product  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
I  want  to  submit  a  schedule  of  the  fishermen's  wages.  In  this 
schedule  I  have  shown  the  wages  that  existed  in  1907  and  the  wages 
that  existed  for  the  same  work  in  1911 — four  years  later. 

Without  referring  to  this  schedule  at  length,  I  will  state  that  it 
shows  increases  ran^ng  from  8§  per  cent,  which  is  the  lowest  increase, 
to  100  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  increase;  and  that  the  average 
increase  is  about  50  per  cent  in  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  just  a  brief  summary  of  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  Mr.  Dorr,  per  man  and  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  schedule  does  not  snow  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  shows  the  rate  on  which  the  annual  wages  are  computed.  For 
instance,  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  in  1907  fishermen  received  for 
what  they  call  their  run  money  $50.  In  1911  that  was  increased  to 
$75  each.  In  the  same  district  they  received  for  king  salmon  5  cents 
per  man  in  1907,  and  in  1911  10  cents  per  man,  and  it  takes  two  men 
to  deliver  a  fish. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  be  instead  of  10,  20  cents  per  fish? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  and  the  price  has  just  doubled.  For  the  red  or 
coho  salmon  they  received  in  1907  a  cent  and  a  half  a  man,  or  3 
cents  per  fish;  in  1911  they  received  a  cent  and  three-quarters  per 
man,  or  3 J  cents  per  fish.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  of  16§  per 
cent  on  the  red  fish. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  put  that  table  into  the  record, 
what  you  have  given  sufficiently  explains  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  entire  table. 
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I  have  taken  this  table  from  theu'  own  schedules ,  and  these  sched- 
ules are  made  up  by  the  fishermen  themselves.  They  have  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  organized  trades  unions  that  exist  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  they  absolutely  determine  these  prices.  The 
employers  are  helpless.  Of  course,  they  negotiate  with  them,  and  it 
is  all  done  fairly  and  openly  and  above  board. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  control  the  supply  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  control  the  supply  of  labor  absolutely,  and 
they  publish  each  year  a  pamphlet  wmcn  contains  their  prices  for 
that  year  and  the  employers  simply  pay  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  we  will  have  one  of  these  pamphlets  put 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Let  me  say  also  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
issued  in  1907  which  will  give  you  the  comparison  with  the  one  of 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  articles  aside  from  the  prices? 
Is  there  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  conditions  are  substantially  the  same;  there  has 
\een  some  change  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  employed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  articles  are  they,  Senator? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  stipulations  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  ^  ^Articles  of  agreements  and  wage  scale  for  the 
season  1907  between  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union." 

Mr.  Browne.  I  understand  you  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
that  labor  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely,  except  in  a  very  small  degree  in  southeastern 
Alaska;  and  in  southeastern  Alaska  to  a  small  extent  the  canners 
find  sufficient  local  help  to  supply  a  good  part  of  their  demand  for 
labor;  but  that  is  only  a  small  item  as  compared  with  the  whole 
district. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Dorr,  has  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
a  cannery  at  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  it  situated  at  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  geography  there,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  just  around  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward  of  Wran- 
gell proper. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  around  next  to  the  river. 

Mr.  MosER.  Point  Highfield;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wran- 
gell by  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Capt.  Moser,  have  you  a  Chinese  boss  there  by 
the  name  of  Chew  Mock? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  long  has  he  been  with  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  a  labor  contractor  for  several  different  locations. 
He  furnishes  the  orientals  for  that  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Docs  he  not  furnish  other  than  orientals  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  he  furnishes  what  we  call  the  oriental  crew — the 
cannery  crew.  Of  course  they  are  Porto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  and 
all  mixed  in  together. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Portugucsc  and  all  classes  of  people  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  No;  there  are  not  any  Portuguese.  They  are  Filipinos 
and  people  of  that  race. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  wages  do  you  pay  there  at  that  cannery? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean,  per  case  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  per  season.  For  instance,  take  1911. 
What  did  you  pay  the  cannery  men  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  cannery  men — Chew  Mock  and  his  people  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  what  the  contract  was. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  of  the  men  did  he  hire — Chew  Mock  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  hires  so  many  men  per  line  of  machines;  usually 
abour  55  men  per  line  of  machines. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  how  many  lines  of  machines  do  you  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  three  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  he  hired  all  the  men  who  ran  those  ma- 
chines? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  hired  all  these  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  your  other  men  are  employed  there  by 
your  company? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  foreman  and  our  mechanics;  the  people  who  oper- 
ate the  mechanical  features  of  the  cannery;  men  who  do  the  fishing 
and  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  wages,  and  so  forth,  I  have  a  contract  si^ed  by  Chew  Mock  and 
one  Zacharias  Fernandez  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the 
record.  It  is  an  original  contract  between  these  people  for  work  at 
this  cannery  at  Wrangell.  It  shows  the  sum  they  contracted  to  pay 
that  particular  man  and  I  understand  the  other  contracts  were  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  contract  between  the  packers  them- 
selves or  was  it  with  their  contractor  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  their  contractor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  labor  contractor — Chew  Mock. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  will  put  that  in.  We  will  also 
include  in  the  record  this  1911  '^Articles  of  Agreement  and  Wage 
Scale'';  also  the  1907  agreement  from  the  word  ^^compensation"  on 
page  9.  That  will  show  the  compensation  paid  in  1911  and  the  com- 
pensation paid  in  1907,  according  to  these  agreements. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Senator,  the  contract  which  I  have  offered  here 
will  show  what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  wages  paid  to  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  already  had  it  explained  in  the 
record  how  these  packers  secure  their  labor;  that  they  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  contractor  who  hires  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge  Wickersham,  you  do  not  claim  that  the  man  who 
is  designated  in  the  contract  that  you  offer  is  a  man  that  comes  under 
the  Fishermen's  Union  scale  or  a  man  that  the  packer  himself 
employs,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  understand  from  Capt.  Moser's  statement 
that  he  is  employed  by  Chew  Mock. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  Chinese  contractor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  the  packers  do  not 
have  any  interest  whatever  in  what  the  man  they  contract  with  pays 
to  the  man  who  does  the  work. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;   we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  this  contractor  to  pay  so  much 
for  so  much  labor,  and  then  he  pays  these  men  whatever  ne  can  con- 
tract with  them  lor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  contract  shows  what  he  pays  men  who 
work  in  their  fishery  at  Wrangell. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  would  show  what  the  contractor  paid  one  of  his 
men. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  this  man  worked, 
do  you  ? 
.  Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;   only  what  the  contract  shows. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  he  a  laborer  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  apparently.  They  paid  him  $165  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  probably  a  laborer. 

The  schedules  and  contract  are  as  follows: 


Alaska  fishermen* 8  wage  scaky  showing  rates  of  increase  in  four  years. 

[Compiled  from  the  articles  of  agreement  and  wage  scale  between  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and 
tne  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  for  the  years  1907  and  1911,  as  shown  by  the  schedules  of  the  union.] 


Bristol  Bay: 

Oill-netters,  run  money  per  man 

King  salmon 

Red  or  ooho 

Chums 

Pinks 

Note. — The  men  fish  in  pairs;  the  price  should  therefore  be 
doubled  to  determine  the  fish  rate. 

«     Beachmen  and  trapmen,  run  money  per  man 

Percentages  not  materially  changed.    The  percentage  depends 
upon  the  season's  outfit  for  the  station  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Karluk: 

Monthly  wages  per  man  for  season 

Po'centages  per  man  per  1,000  cases  packed 

Percentages  per  man  per  1,000  cases  fresh  fish  shipped  to  other  stations. . 

Net  increase  on  100,000  cases  packed,  about 

Chlmik: 

^Monthly  wages  per  man  for  season 

Percentages  per  man  per  case  packed 

Percentiles  i>er  man  per  case  fresh  fish  shipped  to  other  stations 

Net  increase  on  50,000  pack,  about 

Fort  Wrangell: 

Run  money  per  man 

Percentage  basis  changed,  making  comparison  impossible,  but 
rate  has  been  increased. 
Loring: 

Run  money  per  man 

Percentaige  basis  changed,  making  comparison  impossible,  but 
rate  has  been  increased. 


1907 
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1911 
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150.00 
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Increase. 


Percent^ 
50 
100 
161 


661 


60 
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22 


50 
50 
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20 
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Articles  of  Agreements  and  Wage  Scale  for  the  Season  1907  Between  the 
Various  Alaska  Salmon  Packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

compensation. 


(1907  Schedule.) 

All  gill-net  fishermen  in  Bering  Sea  to  receive  |50  as  run  money. 

In  addition  to  this  each  gill-net  fisherman  shall  receive  5  cents  for  each  king  salmon 
weighing  over  15  pounds,  IJ  cents  for  each  red  or  coho  salmon,  1  cent  for  each  chum  or 
dog  salmon,  and  one-half  cent  for  each  pink  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the 
company. 
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The  company  is  not  compelled  to  take  any  dog  or  pink  salmon,  but  if  received  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  limit  eswih  boat  to  not  less  than  1,200  sahnon  per 
day.  When  boats  are  on  limit,  each  boat  shall  have  the  right  to  deliver  its  salmon 
during  each  day,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and  if  necessary  during  such  day  make 
more  than  one  delivery. 

NUSHAGAK  RIVBE — BBACHMEN. 

Beachmen  for  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association  shall  each  receive  in  addition  to  the 
wages  of  |75  for  the  run  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (PHJ) 
ana  (NG)  canneries  of  the  association  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  sahnon  salted  at  the 
cannery  to  which  they  are  attached,  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season 
of  1907. 

NUSHAGAK   RIVER — TRAPMEN. 

Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run  one-ninth  of  1 
cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (PHJ)  and  (NG)  canneries  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  at  the  Nushagak  Kiver,  Alaska,  du/ing  the  season  of  1907. 

EGEGAK  RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

For  the  A.  P.  A.:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  wages  of  |75  for 
the  run  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all 
salmon  salted  at  the  (E)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Egegak  River, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  NAKNEK   RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run  one-eighth 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (NN)  and  (O)  canneries  of  the  associa- 
tion and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the  cannery  to  which  they  are 
attached  at  Naknek  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  KOGGIUNG  RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the 
(J)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Kvichak  River,  Alaska,  during  the 
season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  KOGGIUNG  RIVER — TRAPMEN. 

Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run  one-sixth  of  1 
cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (J)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Psuikers'  Associa- 
tion at  Kvichak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

NORTH  ALASKA   SALMON   CO. 

Trapmen  for  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  to  receive  |75  run  money  and  one-fifth 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  by  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.'s  Lockonock 
and  Hallerville  canneries  at  Koggiung  River,  Alaska. 

ALITAK,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run  eight- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  sahnon  packed  at  the  (A)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  at  Alitak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907,  and  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  the  Alitak  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  or  by  mutual  arrangement  ceases  to  work  before  the  end 
of  the  season  diall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  150  per  month  for  actual  time  of  service  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation. 

COOKS   INLET,  ALASKA. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  men  here  are  paid  identically  the  same  as  at  Alitak  and  same 
conditions. 
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CHIQNIK,  ALASKA. 

All  fishermen  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  waees  of  |35  per  month  from  date  of 
sailing  from  until  return  to  San  Francisco  one-thira  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon 
packed  at  the  (C)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Chignik,  Alaska, 
during  the  season  of  1907  and  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  aU  salmon  caught  by  the 
Chignik  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

Tne  association  may  exchange  or  aivide  salmon  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  outside 
company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  work  when  ordered  by  tne  super- 
intendent, but  they  shall  not  be  required  to  handle  gear  or  other  work  for  any  outside 
company. 

Tnis  same  schedule  and  conditions  also  hold  good  with  the  Northwestern  Fisheries 
Co.'s  cannery  at  Chignik,  with  the  exception  that  the  men's  monthly  pay  for  this 
company  is  from  time  of  leaving  until  returning  to  Seattle. 

(k.  S.)  a.  p.  a.,  KARLUK,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |35  per  month  from  date 
of  arrival  at  Karluk  until  date  of  sailing  from  Karluk  $1.25  per  thousand  cases  per  man 
for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  canneries  of  the  association  at  Karluk,  Alaska,  during  the 
season  of  1907  and  62^  cents  per  thousand  cases  per  man  for  all  salmon  caught  by  the 
association  at  Karluk  and  shipped  away. 

Each  complete  fishing  gang  to  consist  of  15  men.  If  any  gang  is  short  of  that  number 
(except  in  case  of  siclmess  or  temporary  assignment  to  other  duties)  the  percentage 
which  would  have  been  earned  by  such  absent  men  during  such  time  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  balance  of  the  men  then  working  as  fishermen. 

NORTHWESTERN   FISHERIES  CANNERY,  UTAK   BAT,  KODIAK   ISLAND,  ALASKA. 

Each  fisherman  at  Uyak  Bay  shall  receive  |30  per  month  from  time  of  arrival  until 
time  of  departure  from  Uyak  Bay.  In  addition  to  this  all  men  at  Uyak  Bay  shall 
receive  $15  for  each  and  every  1,000  good  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered  and  17.50 
for  each  and  every  1,000  humpbacks  caught  and  delivered,  this  to  be  divided  by  65, 
each  fisherman  at  Uyak  Bay  to  receive  as  his  percentage  one  sixty-fifth  part  of  all  fish 
caught  and  delivered.  Each  and  every  beach  and  fisherman  shall  stand  engaged 
until  the  end  of  the  fishing  season. 

NORTHWESTERN  FISHERIES  CO.,  COPPER  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

All  fishermen  to  receive  |15  per  month  from  time  of  arrival  until  time  of  departure 
from  Copper  River.  In  addition  to  this  each  man  to  receive  2  cents  for  eacn  good 
red  salmon  caught  and  delivered,  and  5  cents  for  each  king  salmon  caught  and  deliv- 
ered, and  15  for  each  1,000  white  salmon  caught  with  a  seine  and  delivered. 

(L.)  A.  p.  A.  CANNERY,  LORING,  ALASKA. 

E^h  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  |60  per  month  from  date  of  sailing  irom  imtil  return 
to  San  Francisco. 

(p.  W.)  A.  p.  A.,  FORT  WRANOELL  CANNERY,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  as 
follows: 

The  An  An  Creek  fishermen,  |4  per  thousand  for  pink  salmon  and  |8  per  thousand 
for  chum  salmon. 

The  seiners,  other  than  those  assigned  to  An  An  Creek,  |6  per  thousand  for  pink 
salmoti  and  |12  per  thousand  for  chum  salmon. 

All  fidiermen  to  receive  10  cents  for  each  red  king  salmon  and  6  cents  for  each  red 
or  coho  salmon.  ' 

The  proceeds  for  all  fish  caufi;ht  and  delivered  by  each  crew  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  men  comprising  ducm  crew. 

The  association  hsus  the  right  to  limit  all  fishing  to  the  capacity  of  the  cannery  to 
pack,  but  E^all  not  limit  the  San  Francisco  fishennen  outside  of  An  An  Creek  men  to 
&8S  than  1,000  ^ak  per  man  per  day  during  the  open  fishing  season  days. 
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The  association  is  not  compelled  to  take  any  chum  salmon,  but  if  received  they  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

Seiners  outside  of  the  An  An  men  who  work  through  the  season  and  return  to  San 
Francisco  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  |25  per  man. 

(p.  H.)  A.  p.  A.  CANNERY,  PYRAMID  HARBOR,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  aadition  to  the  wages  of  1100  for  the  run: 

One-half  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  (P.  H.)  cannery  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  Pyramid  Harbor,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907.  (Gill-net  fishermen,  trap- 
men,  and  beachmen  all  receive  the  same  pay  and  percentage  at  Pyramid  Harbor.) 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  or  by  mutual  arrangement  ceases  to  work  before  the  end 
of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  |50  per  month  for  actual  time  of  service  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation. 

A.  p.  A.  SALTING   STATION,  EGUSHIK   RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  |75  for  the  run  and  7  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  put 
up  at  Egushik  River  }f^  the  A.  P.  A.    (Preparations  made  for  3,500  barrels.) 

PETER  M.  nelson's   SALTING   STATION,  EGUSHIK   RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  |75  run  money  and  5  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  put 
up  by  P.  M.  Nelson  at  Egushik  River.    (Preparations  made  for  6,000  barrels.) 

NORTHWESTERN   PACKING   CO.'S   SALTING  STATION,    KOGGIUNG   RIVER,   ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  for  the  run  and  5  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  put 
up  by  said  company  at  Koggiung  River  Salting  Station.  (Preparations  made  for  5,000 
barrels.) 

L.  A.  BEDERSEN'S  CANNERY,  KOGGIUNG  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  for  the  run  and  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned 
at  the  said  Pedersen's  cannery  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the  cannery 
to  which  he  is  attached  at  Koggiung  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

Beach  and  trap  men  going  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  for  tne  various  companies  from 
Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  are  each  to  receive  $35  per  month  from  time  of  leaving 
till  time  of  arriving  back  to  Astoria  or  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  as  percentages  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  put  up  by  the  respective  cannery  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

NELSON   LAGOON   SALTING  STATION,  BEAR  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  6  cents  for  each  barrel  of  salmon  salted. 

HOLBROOK,  ALASKA,  SALTING  STATION. 

Each  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  6  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  caught 
and  put  up  by  said  company  at  Holbrook,  Alaska. 

NORTHWESTERN   FISHERIES   CO.  OP  SEATTLE. 

Each  beach  and  trap  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case 
for  all  salmon  put  up  by  said  company  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska. 

THE   ALASKA   SALMON   CO.,  WOOD  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  sal- 
mon put  up  by  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  cannery  at  Wood  River,  Alaska. 

Each  trapman  to  receive  $20  per  month  from  the  time  of  leaving  San  Francisco 
until  return  to  San  Francisco  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  by 
the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  at  Wood  River,  Alaska. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  N.  Hylen, 
Secretary  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

Headquarters,  93  Steuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Articles  of  Agreements  and  Wage  Scale  for  the  Season  1911  Between  the 
Various  Alaska  Salmon  Packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

General  articles  of  a^eement^  wages,  and  percentages  agreed  upon  between  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  and  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers,  for  tlie  season  of 
1911,  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  in  regular  meeting  held  Friday  night, 
March  10,  1911. 

agreement — SEAMEN,  FISHERMEN,  BEACHMEN,  TRAPMEN. 

The  a^eement  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  shipping  articles  between ,  a 

corporation  of ,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as , 

ana  each  of  the  men  signine  the  articles  as  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Section  1.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  engage  in  the  service  of  said 


and  affree  and  promise  with  and  to  said for  the  consideration  hereinafter  men- 
tioned tliat  they  will  during  the  time  they  shall  remain  in  the  employ  of  said 

faithfully,  honestly,  and  diligently  work  and  labor  in  the  capacity  of  seamen,  fisher- 
men, beachmen,  trapmen.    Also  to  work  on  boats,  lighters,  steamers,  and  in  salteries, 

canneries,  and/or  in  any  other  capacity,  up  and  down,  and  at  and  about or 

elsewhere  in ,  Alaska,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  during  the  salmon 

fishing  season  of  191 — . 

Sec  2.  They  agree  to  give  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  business  and  interests 

of  said and  to  work  day  or  night  (Sundays  and  holidays  not  excepted),  according 

to  the  lawful  orders  of  the  captain,  superintendent,  or  whoever  may  be  in  charge  for 
the as  per  specifications  of  these  articles,  and  for  the  compensation  herein  pro- 
vided, but  shall  not  be  required  to  work  for  outside  parties. 

Sec  3.  The  time  of  service  shall  be  from  the  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to 

,  all  on  vessels  to  be  designated  by  the ,  except  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 

necessitated  abandonment  of  the  ship  through  stress  of  weather,  or  lawful  discharge, 
then  all  wages  shall  cease  at  the  date  of  such  casualty  or  discharge,  except  for  such 
men  as  are  paid  jpr  the  run;  if  such  disaster  occurs  after  fishing  season,  these  men  shall 
receive  the  full  run  money.  All  men  assigned  to  such  abandoned  or  wrecked  vessel 
to  be  given  free  return  passage. 

Sec  4.  Gives  the  compensation  which  will  be  found  under  separate  headings  for  the 
various  parts  of  Alaska. 

Sec  5.  Men  not  on  monthly  or  season's  wages  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  regular 
coasting  rates,  if  vessel  on  which  they  sail  from  home  port  for  Alaska  calls  for  cargo  on 
the  uptrip  at  any  port  not  in  Alaska,  the  extra  time  to  be  computed  from  date  of 
departure  from  home  port  until  the  vessel's  departure  from  such  intermediate  port. 

Men  not  on  monthly  or  season's  wages  returning  on  vessels  leaving  canneries  for 
home  port  via  any  intermediate  port  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month  for  time  in  calling  at  intermediate  port,  the  extra  time  to  be  computed  by 
adding  to  avenge  time  of  home  voyages  of  all  other  sailing  vessels  (or  steamers  as  the 

case  may  be)  of  tlie sailing  from  the  same  locations  direct  to  home  port  during 

the  season. 

Men  arriving  from  Alaska  on vessels  at  a  port  of  destination  other  than 

shall  receive  at  that  destination,  in  addition  to  their  agreed  pay,  steerage  transporta- 
tion to or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  money. 

Such  transportation  shall  not  be  required  to  be  furnished  to  men  who  have  shipped 
in  the  same  United  States  customs  district  as  the  port  of  destination. 

Sec  6.  If  any  fishermen,  beachmen,  or  trap  men  are  put  to  work  receiving  cargo 

from canneries  under  different  superintendency,  or  from  or  to  other  parties, 

such  men  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  for  this  work  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  hour 
per  man,  money  so  earned  to  be  paid  the  men  doing  such  work. 

Tt  is  expressly  understood  that  discharging  any  Bristol  Bay  vessel  carrying  cargo 

of  the to  various  Bristol  Bay  canneries  shall  not  be  considered  extra  work,  and 

no  extra  compensation  whatsoever  shall  be  paid  therefor,  except  such  cargo  be  for 
outside  parties  and  as  provided  in  section  11.  Cargo  loaded  or  discharged  for  other 
parties  shall  be  paid  for  as  above. 

Coaling  any  of  the steamers  shall  not  be  considered  as  extra  work,  and  no 

extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  therefor. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  sucn  as  safety  of  ships  or property  being  in  danger, 

such  work  to  be  done  at  any  and  all  times  without  extra  compensation. 

If  any  fishermen,  beachmen,  or  trap  men  are  put  to  work  on  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  extensions  to  buildings,  stationary  wharves,  or  ways,  or  boats,  or  lighters,  or 
new  telephone  or  telegraph  lines,  before  or  after  the  fishing  time,  such  men  shall  be 
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paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  man  per  day.    This  section  does  not 
apply  to  any  repair  work. 

Men  put  to  work  on  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  shall  be  remunerated  for  extra  wear 
of  their  oilskins  and  rubber  boots  out  of  the  total  of  these  special  earnings. 

The  balance  of  these  earnings  to  be  equally  divided  between  all  the  fishermen, 
beachmen,  and  trap  men  attached  to  the  cannery. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  permanent  stoppage  of  salmon  canning  at  the  cannery  by  reason  of 
inevitable  accident  or  casualty  during  the  fishing  season  and  before  three-quarters  of  the 
pack  has  been  made,  according  to  the  Chinese  guarantee,  such  men  as  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  another  cannery  shall  then  receive  in  addition  to  percentages  earned  and 
monthly  wages  then  earned  or  one-half  the  run  money  $50  per  montn  from  time  of 
such  stoppage  or  destruction  of  cannery  until  return  to  home  port. 

If  three-quarters  of  the  pack  has  been  made  according  to  the  Chinese  guarantee,  the 
men  who  are  not  transferred  to  another  cannery  shall  continue  to  do  such  work  as  the 
superintendent  may  direct  for  not  over  21  days  from  the  date  that  canning  operations 
cease,  without  extra  compensation;  but  if  retained  longer  than  21  days  on  the  ground, 
they  shall  receive  in  addition  to  percentages  earned  and  one-half  the  run  money, 
wages  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  from  time  of  expiration  of  the  21  days  until  return 
to  home  port.  Ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  ground  from  time  of  such 
permanent  stoppage  or  destruction  of  cannery. 

Each  cannery  shall  be  supplied  with  material  sufficient  for  21,000  cases  of  forty, 
eight  1-pound  cans,  or  the  equivalent,  for  every  filling  machine  operated.  Except  m 
case  of  loss  of  material,  wholly  or  in  part  through  shipwreck  or  otherwise,  fishermen, 
beachmen,  and  trapmen  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular  ratio  of  pay  prevailing  at  such 
cannery  for  the  amount  of  any  shortage,  provided,  however,  that  the  material  on  hand 
has  been  used  up  in  canning  before  the  run  of  salmon  ceases. 

Sec.  8.  Men  not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  shall  stand  their  respective  watches. 

Fifteen  dollars  shall  be  deducted  from  any  and  all  fishermen,  beacnmen,  and  trap- 
men  not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft,  money  so  deducted  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  men  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  in  such  vessel. 

The  captain,  together  with  the  ship's. delegate,  to  decide  and  to  make  note  of  who 
are  sailors  or  not,  and  on  arrival  at  the  cannery  furnish  the  superintendents  a  list  of  names 
of  those  who  are  not  sailors.  The  Chinese  watchmen,  lamp  trimmers,  the  net  gang, 
the  water  tenders,  first,  second,  and  third  mates,  if  they  are  fishermen,  beachmen,  or 
trapmen,  shall  be  considered  as  men  able  to  steer  and  go  aloft,  and  as  such  be  entitled 
to  the  division  of  the  money  deducted  from  men  not  able  to  steer  and  go  aloft.  Men 
not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  lookout.  It  &all,  however, 
be  distinctly  understood  mat  the  net  gan^  shall  be  composed  of  no  more  than  one  man 
for  every  six  boats  for  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  that  on  the  home  run 
from  Alaska  the  net  gang  shall  do  such  work  on  the  deck  as  they  may  be  able  to  do,  in 
accordance  with  reading  of  sections  8  and  10  in  this  agreement. 

Sec.  9.  Men  who  stay  on  vessels  while  discharging  and  loading  agree  to  work  all 

cargo  to  or  from  any  lighters,  steamers,  vessels,  or  canneries  belonging  to  the ; 

also  to  clean  ship,  bend  and  unbend  sails,  and  prepare  hold  for  cargo,  in  accordance 
with  section  6. 

Sec.  10.  Men  shall  not  be  required  to  clean  quarters  of  orientals.  After  vessel 
leaves  Alaska  for ;-,  all  men  shall  clean  and  scrape  ship  when  ordered. 

Sec  11.  Before  fishing  commences  and  after  it  has  closed  the  men  shall  have  one 
day  off  in  every  seven,  and  if  that  is  not  given,  they  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40 
cents  per  hour  per  man  for  every  hour  worked  on  Sunday.  Extra  money  so  earned 
to  be  paid  the  men  or  man  doing  such  work. 

For  refusal  to  do  such  work,  each  man  shall  pay  the $3.75  per  man  every  day 

they  so  refuse. 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  fishing  season  to  be  determined  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Sec  12.  At  the  time  of  signing  these  articles,  gill-net  fishermen  shall  be  given  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  boats. 

Each  boat  used  for  gill-net  fishing  shall  be  equipped  with  tent,  pump,  bailer,  and 
water  breaker  of  not  less  than  4  gallons  capacity.  Boat  and  all  equipment  to  be 
returned  at  end  of  season  to  cannery  in  good  order.  Articles  missing  to  be  paid  for 
by  boat's  crew,  except  loss  by  unavoidable  accident. 

Sec  13.  All  gill  nets  shall  be  numbered  and  selected  by  lot  before  fishing  begins. 

Sec  14.  After  gill-net  men  have  selected  their  fishing  partncfrs,  the  captains  shall 
remain  in  their  respective  boats  for  the  season,  and  no  changes  in  boat  pullers  can  be 
made  except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  men  making  the  changes. 

If  any  man  is  incapacitated  from  gill-net  fishing  on  account  of  illness,  he  shall,  upon 
recovery,  be  given  the  privilege  of  returning  to  his  original  boat. 
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If  any  gill-net  fisherman  loses  his  partner  through  sickness  or  otherwise  and  is 
unable  to  find  another  partner,  the  superintendent  may  select  a  new  partner  for  him, 
or  he  may  require  such  fisherman  to  go  fishing  alone,  in  which  case  ne  shall  receive 
double  pay  for  fish  caught  and  delivered  by  him  while  fishing  alone,  or  the  superin- 
tendent may  put  such  fisherman  at  any  other  work. 

During  the  fishing  season  all  fishermen  must  lay  out  nets  at  least  once  in  24  hoiu*s, 

weather  permitting.    Boat  crews  not  doing  so  shall  pay  the $3.75  per  man  for 

every  day  they  neglect  to  lay  out. 

Sec.  15.  The reserves  the  right  to  limit  each  boat  to  not  less  than  1,200  salmon 

per  day,  such  limit  to  commence  on  midnight  following  notification.  When  boats  are 
on  limit,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  deliver  their  salmon  during  each  day,  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  and  if  necessary  during  such  day,  may  make  more  than  one 
delivery,  but  all  boats  must  be  discharged  clean  in  the  presence  of  the  tally  men. 
Credit  to  be  given  only  up  to  the  limit. 

During  the  time  when  the  boats  are  on  the  limit,  any  crew  of  a  boat  not  having 
caught  me  limit  is  permitted  to  receive  from  any  other  boat  or  boats  attached  to  the 
canneries  sufficient  salmon  to  fill  the  limit. 

As  long  as  salmon  is  taken  from  traps  or  outside  quarters,  no  boats  shall  be  placed 
on  the  limit;  48  hours,  however,  shall  oe  allowed  to  receive  fish  from  outside  quarters 
that  might  have  been  loaded  on  steamers  or  lighters. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  gill-net  man  is  put  at  any  other  work  than  fishing  during  the  fishing 
time,  or  is  prevented  from  fishing  through  some  injury  sustained  while  at  work  for 

the tnrough  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  shall  receive  the  average  of  the  men  fishing 

for  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  assigned,  during  such  time  as  he  does  other  work,  or 
is  so  disabled,  except  while  boats  fishing  are  on  the  limit,  then  such  gill-net  man 
assigned  to  other  work,  or  who  is  injured  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  credited  with 
the  limit,  provided  the  majority  of  the  boats  catch  the  limit. 

Any  otiier  seaman,  fisherman,  beachman,  or  trapman,  who,  from  injury  sustained 

while  at  work  for  the through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  prevented  from  working, 

is  to  continue  to  receive  his  respective  pay  according  to  these  a^eements. 

It  is  hereby  understood  that  the  payment  of  such  wages  during  time  of  disability 
does  not  release  the from  liability,  if  such  liability  exists. 

Sec.  17.  The  crew  of  each  fishing  boat  shall  discharge  its  own  fish. 

Sec.  18.  All  salmon  must  be  in  perfect  condition  and  not  discolored  on  the  outside 
when  delivered. 

Sec.  19.  No  person  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  fish,  except  as  provided  in  section  15, 
and  no  fish  shall  be  salted  for  private  use. 

Sec.  20.  The ,  through  its  superintendent  or  agent  in  charge,  may  at  any 

time  discharge  any  party  of  the  second  part  for  refusal  to  perform  tide  work  or  for 
any  other  just  cause,  and  his  wages  shall  cease  at  the  date  of  such  discbarge. 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$60  per  month,  for  actual  time  of  service,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 

Any  man  who  quits  before  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $40  per 
month,  for  actual  time  of  service,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 

Sec.  21.  Every  discharged  man  shall  pay  to  the 75  cents  per  day  for  his 

board,  if  furnished  by  the 

Sec.  22.  The shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  provide  transportation  for  a 

discharged  man  beyond  the  first  port  or  subport  of  entry  reached  on  the  voyage  or 
on  the  trip  of  any  outside  vessel  on  which  passage  may  be  secured  for  such  discharged 
man,  provided  tJie  wages  due  him  shall  be  then  paid;  oHierwise  he  must  be  returned 
to 

Sec.  23.  Each  party  ol  the  second  part  i^romiees  thfit  no  liquor  shall  be  taken  or 
sent  on  board  vessel  by  him,  and  in  good  faith  he  hereby  agrees  to  allow  his  baggage 
and  effects  to  be  searched,  and  in  case  any  liauor  is  found  in  his  possession  at  any  time 

after  leaving he  a^ees  to  allow  (without  any  question  or  claim)  same  to  be 

cofifiscated. 

Every  man  guilty  of  drunkenness  shall  pay  .a  fine  to  the of  $5  for  the  first 

offense  and  $10  for  each  subsequent  offense,  uie  proceeds  of  such  fines  to  be  devoted 
to  the  library  fund  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  or  to  any  charity,  as  may  be 
directed  by  said  union. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  card  playing  while  oa  the  ground. 

Sec.  24.  Should  assistance  be  rendered  to  any  vessel  or  property  fey  any  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  all  salvage  shall  belong' to  the 

Sec  25.  All  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  while  engaged  under  this 
contract,  shall  receive  medical  and  surgical  attendnrace  and  medicines  and  surgical 
necessities  free  of  charge,  except  in  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  in  which  event,  medi- 
cines and  medical  attendance  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  regular  home  rates. 
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Sec.  26.  All  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishennen's  Union  shall  be  given  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  account  before  leaving  the  cannery  for  the  home  voyage. 

Sec.  27.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  shall  be  placed  in  a  most  conspicuous  place  on 
board  ship  and  in  the  bunk  house. 

Sec.  28.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  neither  the  superintendent  in  charge,  nor  apy 

other  agent  of  the ,  has  power  or  authority  to  -change  the  provisions  of  this 

agreement. 

The  last  part  of  section  15,  or  the  part  in  section  4  referring  to  extra  pay  of  $3  per 

day  for  repickling  salmon,  to  be  left  with  the which  of  these  propositions  they 

prefer  to  adopt. 

Witness 

(Attach  to  191.  -  shipping  articles.) 

COMPENSATION. 

(1911  schedule.) 

All  gill-net  fishermen  in  Bering  Sea  shall  receive  run  money  and  percentages  as 
follows: 

Gill-net  fishermen. — Each  gill-net  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  175  for  the  run,  10  cents  for  each  king  salmon  weighing  over  15  pounds,  li  cents 
for  each  red  or  coho  salmon,  1  cent  for  each  chum  or  dfog  salmon,  and  J  cent  for  each 

pink  salmon,  caught  and  delivered  to  the ,  except  that  for  all  red  salmon  caught 

in  Ugashik  River  by  men  fishing  in  that  river  exclusively  said  men  are  to  receive  an 
additional  i  cent  per  fish  per  man  up  to  and  including  the  first  10,000  red  salmon 

caught  per  boat  and  delivered  to  said ;  all  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered 

over  10,000  per  boat  to  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate  of  1}  cents  per  fish  per  man. 
However,  should  the  average  of  Ugashik  River  boat-s  on  red  salmon  equal  or  be  higher 
than  the  average  catch  of  red  salmon  of  the  boats  fishing  at  "Clark  s  Cannery,"  on 
Nushagak  River,  tiien  all  red  salmon  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate  of  l|  cents 
per  fish  per  man. 

Gill-net  fishermen  wintering  in  Bristol  Bay  district  shall  not  receive  the  above- 
mentioned  wages  of  175  for  the  run,  but  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $37.50  in  addition  to 
the  regular  compensation  for  salmon  caught  and  delivered  as  per  above  schedule 
and  following  conditions.  The  work  of  these  men  for  these  wages  is  to  b^in  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  the  station  and  to  cease  with  the  departure  oi  the  last 
vessel.  Men  to  be  paid  off  after  last  vessel  is  loaded.  Men  on  regular  annual  or 
monthly  pay  not  to  be  included. 

The shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  dog  or  pink  salmon,  but  if  received 

they  are  to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

The shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  King  Salmon  when  the  cannery 

is  running  full  or  when  the  boats  are  placed  on  the  limit. 

Fishermen  put  to  cleaning  or  repickling  salmon  after  fishing  season  shall  be  paid 
extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  |3  per  day  per  man.  Money  so  earned  to  be  divided 
equally  among  all  the  fishermen,  beachmen,  and  trapmen  attached  to  the  cannery. 

If  gill-net  men  are  to  be  transferred  to  fish  at  some  other  station  such  men  are  to  be 
selected  by  lot.  These  men  to  work  at  the  station  they  originally  were  assigned  to 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season,  and  to  be  returned  to  that  station  at  the  end 
of  the  salmon  run. 

AXASKA  packers'  ASSOCIATION    OF  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. — BEACHMEN  AND  TRAPMEN 

IN  BRISTOL  BAY. 

Nusihagak  canneries  \PHJ]  and  [NC]^ 

Beachmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  w^ee 
of  |125  for  the  run,  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [PHJ] 
and  [NC]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at 
the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

All  fishermen,  trapmen,  and  beachmen  wintering  in  Bristol  Bay  district  shall  not 
receive  the  above-mentioned  wages  of  |125  for  the  run,  but  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
$37.50  in  addition  to  the  re^lar  compensation  for  salmon  canned  and  salted  as  per 
re^lar  schedule  and  conditions.  The  work  of  these  men  for  these  wages  is  to  begin 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  the  station  and  to  cease  with  the  departure  of  me 
last  vessel.  Men  to  be  paid  off  after  last  vessel  is  loaded.  Men  on  regular  annual  or 
monthly  pay  not  to  be  included. 

Nushagak  canneries  [PHJ]  and  [NC\. 

Trapmen. — Compensation:  Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of 
|125  for  the  run,  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [PHJ]  and 
[NC]  canneries  of  the  association  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  ot  1911. 
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Kvichak  canneries  [J]  and  [X], 

Beachmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  1125  for  the  run,  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [J]  and 
[X]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the 
cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Kvichak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Trajmun. — Compensation:  Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of 
1125  for  the  run,  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [J]  and  [X] 
canneries  of  the  association  at  Kvichak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Naknek  canneries  [Jtf]  [NN]  and  [0], 

Beachmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wiuzes 
of  |125  for  the  run,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  ^1 
[NN]  and  [O]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted 
at  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Naknek,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Egegah  cannery  [£^. 

Beachmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  $125  for  the  run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned,  and  1  cent  per 
barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the  [E]  cannery  of  the  association,  at  Egegak,  Alaska,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1911. 

Compensation  and  special  conditions  for  the  fishermen  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation in  central  and  southeastern  Alaska  as  follows: 

Karluh  cannery  [KS], 

Fishermen. — Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified 
wages  as  noted  on  the  articles),  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |35  per  month 
from  date  of  arrival  at  Karluk  until  date  of  sailing  from  Karluk: 

Two  dollars  per  thousand  cases  for  all  sahnon  packed  by  the  association  at  Elarluk, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  $1  per  thousand  cases  for  all  sahnon  caught  by 
the  association  at  Karluk  and  shipped  away. 

Each  complete  fishing  gang  to  consist  of  15  men.  If  any  gang  is  short  of  that  num- 
ber (except  in  case  of  sickness),  the  percentage  which  would  have  been  earned  by 
such  absent  men  during  such  time  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  balance  of 
the  men  then  working  as  fishermen. 

Watchmen  and  donkeymen  shall  not  be  coimted  as  part  of  the  fishing  ^angs. 

Any  fisherman  sent  from  the  cannery  after  piles,  or  assigned  to  lightering  material 
during  1911  from  the  Karluk  canneries  to  the  Larsons  Bay  cannery,  shall  receive 
extra  compensation  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  |3  per  day  per  man  from  the  time  of 
departure  until  return  to  the  cannery  or  fishing  beach.  Extra  money  so  earned  to 
be  equally  divided  between  all  the  nshermen  attached  to  the  Karluk  (Larsons  Bay) 
cannery. 

In  addition  to  the  above  compensation,  each  fisherman  selected  for  the  crew. of  a 
vessel  sailing  to  and  from  Karluk  shall  receive  |45  per  month  from  time  of  departure 
from  San  Francisco  until  arrival  at  Karluk  and  from  time  of  departure  from  Karluk 
until  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

Alitak  cannery.    [A] 

Fishermen. — Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship 
on  other  specified  wages  as  noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  $35  per  month  from  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  San  Francisco: 

Two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  sahnon  packed  at  the  [A]  cannery  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Alitak,  Alaska,  during  the*  season  of  1911,  and  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case 
for  all  salmon  caught  by  the  Alitak  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

Chignik  cannery.    [C] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other 
specified  wages  as  noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35 
per  month  from  date  of  sailing  from,  imtil  return  to,  San  Francisco: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  [C]  cannery  of  the  association 
at  Chignik,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case*  for 
all  salmon  caught  by  the  Chignik  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

The  association  may  exchange  or  divide  salmon,  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  out- 
side-company  at  Chignik,  and  me  men  will  do  all  such  joint  work  for  fishing,  including 
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the  handling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  traps,  for  either  company  when  ordered 
by  the  superintendent. 

S«etion  5  of  the  general  articles  of  agreement  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  specified  monthly 
wages  of  $35  if  ana  while  vessel  calls  at  intermediate  port. 

Cook  Inlet  cannery.    [CI] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other 
specified  wages  as  noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of 
$50  for&e  run: 

Four-fifths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned,  and  3  cents  per  barrel  and  1^ 
cents  per  half -barrel  for  all  salmon  salted,  at  the  [CI]  cannery  of  the  association  at 
€)ook  Inlet,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  19II. 

Fort  Wrangell  cannery.    [FW] 

Fishermen  and  heachmen  signing  in  San  Francisco. — Compensation:  Each  party  of 
the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as  noted  on  the 
articles)  shall  receive,  m  addition  to  the  wages  of  $150  for  the  run,  as  follows: 

Two-fifths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  [FW]  cannery  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Any  fishermen  put  to  work  cutting  piles  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for  such 
work  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  runnmg  foot  for  all  piles  so  delivered.  Extra  money 
so  earned  to  be  equally  divided  between  all  the  fishermen  and  beachmen  attached 
to  the  Fort  Wrangell  cannery. 

Loring  cannery.    [L] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other 
specified  wages  as  noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  $65  per  month  from  date  of 
sailing  from,  until  return  to,  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  above  wages,  each  of  the  six  men  selected  for  taning  web  shall 
receive  $7.50. 

NORTH  ALASKA  SALMON  CO.,    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. — BEACH   AND  THAF  MEN. 

Kvichah  and  Lockanok  canneries. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  onereig^th  ol  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Kvicluik  and  Lockanok 
ci^pttedes  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Nuskojgak  cannery. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125.  for  the 
run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co. 
cannery  ^t  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Egegak  cannery.. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  North  Alaska  Salmon 
Co.  cannery  at  Egegak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

RED  SALMON   CANNING  CO.,  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Cannery,  Ugashik  River,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapm&n  shall  receive,  iu  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co. 
cannery  at  Ugashik,  Alaska,  diuing  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  this  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
suited,  at  saiid  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

KAK^SK  PACKING  CO.,     OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Cannery^  Naknek  River,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapinan  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run^  one-quarter  of  1  cent  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Naknek  Packing^  Co.  canixery  at 
I^aknek,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 
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In  addition  to  this  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  Naknek  Packing  Co.  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

ALASKA   SALMON   CO.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Cannery  J  Wood  River  ^  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |75  for  the  run,  the  aveiuge 
catch  of  the  boats  fishing  for  the  said  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  cannery  at  Wood  River, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

BRISTOL  BAY  PACKING  CO.,  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Cannery f  KoggiunQf  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wa^es  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Bristol  Bay  Packing 
Co.  cannery  at  Koggiung,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  liiis  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  Bristol  Bay  Packing  Co.  cannery  at  Koggiung,  Alaska,  during  the  season 
of  1911. 

LAGOON   SALMON   CO.,  OF   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Salting  station^  Nelson  Lagoon,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  percentages 
as  follows: 

Five  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  packed  in  barrels  at  Nelson  Lagoon  salting  station, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911;  200  pounds  to  the  barrel  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  and  one-half  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  packed  in  barrels  from  last  year's 
tanks,  and  for  fish  caught  and  packed  to  be  left  in  tanks  for  the  next  season. 

All  moneys  earned  to  be  payable  in  San  Francisco  after  the  return  of  the  expedition. 

OLSON   BROS.,  OF   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Salting  station,  Koggiung,  Alaska. 
.  Fishermen  to  receive  the  regular  Bristol  Bay  run  money  and  percentages. 

ALASKA-PORTLAND  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Cannery,  Nushagak,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers' 
Association  cannery  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  run  money  and  percentages  of  the  fishermen,  beachmen. 
and  trapmen  at  said  cannery,  each  fisherman,  oeachman,  and  trapman  shall  receive  $50 
as  extra  compensation  for  the  work  of  rebuilding  saidNassociation's  cannery  at  Nushagak. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  ASTORIA,  OREG. 

Cannery,  Chignik,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35  per  month  from  date 
of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Astoria,  Oreg.: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Chignik  cannery  of  said 
association  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all 
salmon  caught  by  said  Chignik  men  and  shipped  away. 

The  association  may  exchange  or  divide  salmon  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  outside 
company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  joint  work  for  fishing,  including 
the  handling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  traps,  for  either  company  when  ordered 
by  the  superintendent. 

Section  5  of  the  general  articles  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  specified  monthly  wages  of 
$35  if  and  while  vessel  calls  at  intermediate  port. 
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COLUMBIA  RIYER  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OP  ASTORIA,  OREG. 

Cannery,  Nushagah^  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapmau  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $40  per  month, 
from  date  of  sailing  froin.  until  return  to,  Astoria,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all 
salmon  canned  at  the  Columbia  River  rackers*  Association  cannery  at  Nushagak, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

ALASKA  fishermen's  PACKING  COMPANY,   OF  ASTORIA,  OREG. 

Cannery^  Nushagah,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trap  man  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $40  per  month, 
from  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case 
for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Go.'s  cannery  at  Nushagak, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Cannery,  Koggiung,  Alaska. 

Regular  Bristol  Bay  rates. 

Salting  station,  Egrishik  River,  Alaska. 

All  gill-net  fishermen  shall  receive  the  regular  Bristol  Bay  run  money  and  percent- 
ages. 

NORTHWESTERN  FISHERIES  CO.,    OF  SEATIXE,  WASH. 

Cannery,  Nuskagak,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  one-half 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  said  Northwestern  Fisheries  Go.  's  can- 
nery, Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Cannery,  Uyak  Bay,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $30  per  month,  from  time 
of  sailing  from,  imtil  return  to,  Seattle: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.'b 
cannery  at  Uyak  Bay,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and, 

One-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  said  men  at  Uyak  Bay  and 
shipped  elsewhere. 

When  men  are  sent  for  piling,  they  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$3  per  day  per  .man,  from  time  of  departure  until  return  to  the  cannery,  money  so 
earned  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 
attached  to  the  cannery. 

During  the  actual  fishing  season  the  fishermen  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  perform 
any  work  on  Sundays  outside  of  mending  their  seines. 

Cannery,  Chignik,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35  per  month  from  date 
of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Seattle: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 'a 
cannery  at  Chignik,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and, 

One-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  said  Chignik  fishermen  and 
shipped  away. 

The  company  may  exchange  or  divide  salmon,  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  outside 
company  at  CMgnik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  joint  work  for  fishing,  including  the 
handling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  traps,  for  either  company,  when  ordered  by  the 
superintendent. 

Cannery,  Kenai,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska. 

Each  Fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $50  for  the  run,  1  cent  per 
case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Oo.'s  cannery  at  Kenai, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911.     Salted  salmon  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate.  * 

In  addition  to  this,  each  fisherman  shall  receive  an  extra  compensation  of  $50  for 
building  additions  to  the  said  cannery  and  warehouse. 
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Orca,  Copper  River,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |15  per  mouth,  from  date  of 
arrival  until  date  of  departure  from  the  Orca  cannery: 

Seven  dollars  for  each  1,000  good  white  or  humpback  salmon  caught  with  a  seine  and 
delivered  to  the  company,  and 

Four  cents  for  each  and  every  good  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the  company, 
and, 

Ten  cents  for  each  and  every  good  king  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the  company, 
and. 

Five  cents  for  each  and  every  good  silver  or  coho  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to 
the  company.  / 

It  is  understood  that  the  several  sums  per  thousand  fish,  and  per  fish,  as  above  speci- 
fied, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  earned  by  the  seine  gang,  or  by  the  boat's  crew,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  shall  have  been  caught  and  delivered,  and  that  each  of  said  seine 
gang  or  boat's  crew  shall  be  credited  with,  and  shall  be  paid  his  proper  pro  rata  portion 
thereof;  and. 

Be  it  further  understood  that  when  the  big  scow  leaves  for  Chen^a  every  fisherman 
to  be  in  the  combination. 

It  is  agreed  that  each  and  every  gill-net  boat  fishing  for  the  Orca  Cannery  be  siipplied 
with  a  gill  net  not  less  than  350  fatnoms  hung  on  the  lines.  (This  applies  to  Copper 
River  flats  only.) 

Part  of  section  12,  of  the  general  articles,  to  read  as  follows:  Last  year's  men  to  retain 
their  last  year's  boats,  if  they  so  desire.  New  men  to  draw  lots  for  boats.  Last  year's 
boat  pullers,  if  captains  of  boats  this  year,  to  be  considered  as  new  men. 

Part  of  section  20,  of  the  general  articles  of  agreements,  to  read  as  follows:  It  is  ex- 
pressly understood  and  agreed  that,  should  any  man  be  discharged,  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment quit  work  before  the  vessel  or  men  are  ready  to  leave  the  cannery  for  home  port, 
such  man  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  monthly  earnings,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  all  money  due  such  man  as  percentages  for  fish  shall  be  paid  him  in  full. 

Money  so  deducted  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  men  remaining  at  the  cannery 
until  the  vessel's  departure  for  home  port,  except  other  men  be  hired  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  place  of  men  so  quitting. 

The  general  articles  of  agreement  and  the  different  schedules  of  wages  and  percent- 
ages as  are  herein  stated  for  the  various  parts  of  Alaska,  have  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  for  the  years 
1911, 1912,  and  1913,  with  this  understanding,  however,  that  where  the  pay  of  the  men 
is  based  on  percentages  per  case,  these  percentages  will  be  subject  to  change  in  accord- 
ance with  changes  of  outfits  that  might  be  arranged  by  the  various  packers  during  the 
years  1912  and  1913. 

Where  the  percentages  of  the  men  are  based  on  so  much  per  case,  a  number  of  cases 
outfitted  for  have  been  stated  to  guide  the  percentages  for  the  years  1912  and  1913, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  N.  Hylen, 
Secretary  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

Headquarters  93  Steuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Pacific  phone,  Kearney  3600. 
Home  phone,  J2918. 

(Exhibit  introduced  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  referred  to  on  page  346.) 

San  Francisco,  April  15 y  1911. 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  a  roustabout  (a  man  of  all  work)  in  whatever  line  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  Wrangell,  Alaska,  cannery  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
American  and  the  Chinese  foremen.  He  must  willmgly  go  to  work  whether  work  starts 
early  or  late.  He  must  not  refuse  or  oppose,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  kind  of 
work  assigned  to  him.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  he  shall  work  on  Sundays  and 
all  holidays.  The  work  must  be  completed  before  he  or  any  one  of  them  can  leave. 
An  excuse  can  not  be  made  because  those  assigned  to  another  line  of  work  should  quit 
^lier  or  later.  Should  any  one  be  cantakerous  and  quit  work  contrary  to  this  stipula- 
tion, a  deduction  of  50  cents  is  to  be  made  for  each  hour  until  he  returns  to  work. 
Food  is  to  be  provided  for  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  foreman .  The  bill  of  fare  is  to 
be  Chinese.  No  unreasonable  demand  for  food  is  to  be  made.  There  shall  be  no  dis- 
cussion, whatever,  should  there  be  only  two  meals  per  day:  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Each 
person  is  to  be  paid  $40  wages  in  advance,  which  amount  is  to  be  handed  over  in  full 

upon  the  laborers  going  aboard .    The  balance .  dollars,  is  to  be  paid  as  per  account 

five  days  after  the  return  of  the  laborers  to  the  city.  Gambling  is  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  firearms  or  liquor  of  any  kind  along;  those  guilty 
shall  be  fined  according  to  the  rule  of  American  company;  |50  shall  be  fined  for  fightings. 
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All  unforeseen  cases  of  fatality  shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can company  pertaining  to  sucn  cases. 

The  wages  are  to  be  $165  per  man,  for  the  season  of  1911. 

All  money  due  to  the  foreman,  and  money  advanced  for  poll  tax,  shall  be  deducted 
from  wages,  and  after  all  deductions  balance  of  wages  will  oe  paid  in  full. 

In  case  the  cannery  is  destroyed  by  fire  from  any  cause,  and  also  in  case  ordered  to 
work  in  other  cannery  by  the  foreman,  no  increase  or  pay  shall  be  demanded,  but  the 
order  of  the  American  foreman  shall  be  obeyed. 

This  instrument  is  drawn  up  to  be  proof,  and  no  departure  from  these  stipulations 
is  to  be  allowed. 

Chew  Mock. 
^  Zachabias  Fernandes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  a  letter  from  Father  Corser  which  I 
will  exhibit  to  you  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  put  it 
into  tjie  TQCord. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  in  regard  to  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  particular  man  mentioned 
in  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  of  any  value  in  the 
record.  The  method  the  packers  use  in  securing  their  labor  we  have 
had  shown  very  clearly.  It  would  simply  be  repeating  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  record  and  that  is  that  the  contract  was 
made  with  some  man  by  the  contractor  who  contracts  with  the 
packers  to  furnish  the  labor.  We  have  no  concern  with  what  that 
contractor  pays  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  now,  if  I  may,  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
Alaska  fund,  so-called,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1906. 
That  is  the  last  act  which  was  passed  on  the  subject. 

The  original  act  was  passed  January  27,  1905,  and  the  amendment 
did  not  change  the  disposition  of  the  fund;  but  it  added  some  provi- 
sions for  the  collection  of  the  Ucenses  and  so  forth.  It  is  shown  by 
the  existing  Federal  statute  that  one-auartcr  of  the  funds  collected 
from  these  various  occupations,  outside  of  the  incorporated  muni- 
oipahties,  is  devoted  to  school  purposes;  five  per  cent  of  the  collec- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane — that  is  25  per  cent,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  needed,  and  5  per  cent  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed, 
but  I  will  assume  that  it  takes  the  whole,  and  the  remainder,  the 
residue  of  70  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  the  building  of  roads  in  Alaska. 

I  stated,  I  think,  at  the  last  hearing  a  geographical  fact,  which  is 
well  known,  that  Alaska  contains  about  580,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  590,000. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  590,000,  Judge  Wickersham  says.  We  might 
call  it  600,000  for  good  measure.  I  presume  that  is  as  near  as  the 
other  figure. 

It  is  proposed  by  existing  law  to  build  roads  in  590,000  or  600,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  a  great  deal  of  it  rough  and  rugged,  moun- 
tainous, and  glacial,  from  these  general  license  fimds.  That  is 
absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  fund  that  is  collected  from  these  licenses  in 
the  municipalities  is  returned  to  them  for  their  use,  so  that  the  only 
portion  of  this  fund  that  we  have  left  for  roads,  etc.,  comes  from  the 
trades  and  occupations  carried  on  outside  of  the  municipalities, 
and  it  is  absolutely  and  seriously  proposed  by  this  act  of  Congress 
that  this  fund  should  serve  as  a  road  fund  for  that  enormous  territory. 
Of  course  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  appropriated  extra  moneys 
for  the  roads. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAMi  Do  you  know  how  much  altogether? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  Imow  how  much  altogether;  but  not  half 
-enough  or  a  quarter  enough. 

But  the  pomt  that  I  want  to  make  now  is  that  because  this  fund 
is  supposed  to  be  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  road  building 
in  Alaska  without  special  appropriation  from  Congress,  it  simply 
ag^avates  in  the  minds  of  everybody  up  there  this  question  of  taxes. 
It  is  a  wrong  principle.  If  that  fima  were  not  devoted  for  these 
purposes,  all  of  whicn  are  lawful  and  worthy — ^I  have  no  objection 
to  any  of  them,  not  the  least  in  the  world — ^there  would  not  be  any 
demand  to  increase  the  licenses.  In  fact,  my  great  objection  is  that 
these  worthy  objects  have  not  been  properly  cared  for  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  Alaska  people,  to  agitate  increases  m  taxation 
upon  industries  in  order  to  replenish  the  road  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  devoted  to  a 
certain  purpose  and  is  so  much  less  than  the  purpose  reauires  that 
that  makes  the  people  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  increasea. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  creates  the  agitation  to  increase  these  taxes. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is  just  as  natural  as  anything  could  be. 

Take  the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee lives.  We  are  doing  more  or  less  road  building  there.  Sup- 
pose we  called  on  a  few  industries  to  contribute  the  Funds  to  build 
those  roads,  what  a  clamor  there  would  be  in  that  State  to  increase 
the  taxes  on  those  industries. 

The  Chairman.  By  everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  by  everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  them.  These 
jQsheries  do  not  use  these  roads,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  district  outside  of  the 
municipalities. 

Consequentlv,  every  prospector,  every  man  who  wants  a  new  mile 
of  road  built,  looks  to  this  fund,  and  he  naturally  goes  further  than 
that  and  looks  to  the  fisheries  to  contribute  more  taxes  to  build  these 
roads.  Now,  i^  all  of  the  profits  that  all  of  these  companies  could 
possibly  make  in  Alaska  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  roads,  it 
would  still  be  entirely  inadequate  to  build  a  system  of  roads  in  Alaska 
that  would  be  substantially  what  the  people  of  the  district  are  entitled 
to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  this,  Mr.  Dorr :  That  phase 
of  the  question  will  be  considered  in  fixing  the  tax  in  this  bill.  The 
only  consideration  will  be  to  have  these  people  pay  just  what  they 
justly  should  pay,  regardless  of  to  what  purpose  it  is  aevoted  or  how 
far  it  goes  toward  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  Senate  committee 
is  not  going  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration.  I  did  not  speak 
of  it  for  that  purpose  nor  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that 
influence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  agitation  in  Alaska  for  this  increase  of  taxation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  so-called  road-fund  law: 

Act  of  May  14, 1906  (ch.  2458,  34  Stat.  L.,  192),  amending  the  act  of  January  27, 1905. 

Section  1.  That  all  monev8  derived  from  and  collected  for  liquor  licenses,  occu- 
pation or  trade  licenses  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  ''Alaska  fund,"  and  to  be  wholly- 
devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  district  of  Alaska.     One-fourth  of 
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said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  niay  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  scliools  in  said  diBtrict;  five  per  centum  of  said  fund 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  insane  persons  in  said  district,  or  so 
much  of  said  five  per  centum  as  may  be  needed;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trails 
in  said  district:  And  provided  further ^  That  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  each  judicial 
division  of  said  district  is  authorized,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  whenever  considered 
necessary,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  marshal  of  said  judicial  division  to  aid  in 
the  collection  of  said  license  moneys  by  designating  regular  or  special  deputies  of  his 
ofiice  to  act  as  temporary  license  inspectors,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  United 
States  marshal  to  render  such  aid;  and  the  said  regular  or  special  deputies,  while  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  shall  receive  tne  same  fees  and  allowances 
and  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  when  performing  their  regular  duties. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ?  I  have  here, 
Mr.  Dorr,  a  certified  copy  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  for  1907,  over  and  above  their  rebate.  It 
amounts  to  32  cents  on  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  was  in  the  Valdez  district  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Valdez  district  on  the  salmon 
pack  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  does  not  include  the  other  district.  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  but  that  includes  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
and  it  includes  everything  to  the  westward,  and  it  shows  you  put  up 
806,808  cases  and  you  only  actually  paid  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  32  cents  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  in  all  human  probabiUty  they  had  some 
certificates  left  after  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  1909  we  paid  $23,956  in  hatchery  certificates 
and  $19,861.82  in  cash. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  you  may  have  paid  that  much  in  1909  in 
Southern  Alaska;  but  I  am  caUing  attention  to  the  great  Bristol 
Bay  district  where  you  take  out  800,000  cases. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That,  Judge,  involves  the  question  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  never  took  800,000  cases  out  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
district. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  perfectly  wilhn^  to  take  that  matter  up  if  you 
prefer,  but  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that  later.  The  32  cents  was  only 
change,  as  I  understand  it.  The  hatchery  certificates  did  xiot  come 
out  even. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  help  to  build  many  roads  that 
year  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  but  they  hatched  a  good  many  fish. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  only  one  organization. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  that  is  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association* 

Mr.  Webb.  The  companies  I  represent  up  there  pay  their  taxes 
every  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  small  companies. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  Northwestern  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  money,  you  understand,  goes  into  the 
Alaska  fund  and  70  per  cent  of  it  is  used  for  building  roads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  used? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  know  the  president  of  the  road  commission,  Col. 
Richardson 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  the  interior;  very 
largely  around  Fairbanks,  between  there  and  the  coast. 
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Mr.  Webb.  The  details  I  would  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 
I  think  they  buUt  roads  at  Idatarod. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  last  Saturday  I 
took  some  figures  to  prepare  the  report  that  you  asked  for,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  found  that  the  amount  of  tax  from  the  date  on  which 
the  tax  was  originally  levied  in  1898,  to  1906,  the  average  amount 
of  tax  we  paid  was  $40,000  a  vear. 

The  Chaikman.  In  all  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  pack  in  all  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  In  all  of  Alaska.  I  also  found  that  that  same  aver- 
age held  g©od  since  that  time;  that  $40,000  a  year  was  a  good  aver- 
age, within  $100  or  $200,  from  1906  to  the  present  date. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  paid  that  to  the  clerks  of  the  court? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  that  was  the  tax  that  was  due  on  our  salmon 
industry  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  was  deducted  the  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  rebate  amounted  to  an  average  of  $33,000  a  year 
and  our  average  payment  was  $7,000  a  year.  That  is  a  good  average 
throughout. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  packed  on  an  average  of  about  how 
many  dollars  in  value  of  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  on  a  general  average  about  a  million  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  a  general  average  about  $4  a  case  or  $5  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  raw  fish,  as  I  said  before 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  raw  fish. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Amounts  in  value  to  no  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  any  one  year  in  all  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  all  those  facts  in  the  record,, 
so  we  have  the  basis  for  any  argument  that  may  be  deduced  from 
that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  introduce  this  report,  except  the  statis- 
tical part  at  the  end,  which  I  do  not  think  need  be  reprinted,  as  it 
consists  of  catch  statistics  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  put  in  everything,  except  the 
statistical  matter. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whom  did  you  say  made  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  House  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  is  the  report  on  the  act  of  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  report  on  the  bill  that  became  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Who  presented  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Capron,  for  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

[House  Report  No.  2667,  Fifty-ninth  Congresa,  first  session.] 

The  Committee  on  Territories,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  13543)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  same  hereby  recommend  1±iat  all  of  said  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  be  inserted  the  substitute  bill  presented  here- 
with, and  as  thus  amended  it  is  recommended  that  said  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  as  thus  amended  is  the  result  of  extended  hearings  had  before  this  com- 
mittee, at  which  there  were  present,  besides  the  author  of  the  bill,  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  United 
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States.  That  department  and  bureau  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and  preserving 
those  fisheries,  including  the  important  element  of  fish  culture  by  arti&ial  propagation. 

T1iei«  were  also  present  at  said  hearings  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  Alaska 
49almon  packers,  and  it  is  ^tifying  to  report  that  all  interests  are  now  fully  agreed 
upon  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  proposed  bill  as  an  adeauate  measure  for  the 
regulation  and  protection  of  the  great  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  tnat  this  committee  is 
also  in  full  accord  with  such  views. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  officially  indorsed  the  substitute  bill 
herewith  reported  by  the  following  letter: 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  March  15,  1906, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
Alaskan  salmon  packers  who  appeared  before  your  committee,  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  bill  (H.  R.  13543)  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska,"  introduced  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Cushman,  and  which  is  now  pending  before  your 
committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  and  consideration,  I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith 
a  redraft  of  the  bill  in  question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  the  redraft 
of  the  bill  now  submitted  will  provide  as  complete  and  satisfactory  protection  and 
regulation  for  the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  as  present  conditions  make  possible. 

This  whole  matter  has  received  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  department 
for  several  months  past,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  submitted  have  been  care- 
fully considered  in  detail.     For  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  have  the  honor  to  urgently 
recommend  that  the  bill  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  committee. 
Respectfully, 

V.  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories,  House  of  Representatives. 

Commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the  large  and  important  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  especially  of  Alaska,  where  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring,  and  other  food  fishes 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 

With  her  25,000  or  more  miles  of  coast  line,  Alaska  affords  an  immense  field  for  the 
fisherman.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  her  fisheries  be  so  regulated  and  conserved 
that  they  may  be  saved  from  depletion  and  at  the  same  time  that  those  lawfully 
engsu^ed  in  pursuit  of  this  important  industry  may  not  be  unreasonably  hampered 
and  restricted  in  their  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  accompanying  bill,  i| 
enacted  into  law,  will  accomplish  these  desirable  ends. 

The  business  of  canning  salmon  in  Alaska  was  begun  in  a  small  way  about  the  year 
1878  and  has  steadily  grown  to  large  proportions. 

There  are  at  present  some  25  different  companies  engaged  in  canning  salmon  in 
Alaska,  operating  about  50  canneries.  These  canneries  are  well  scattered  along  the 
coast  from  Bristol  Bay,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the  north,  to  Dixons  Entrance,  the  soutnem 
boundary  of  the  Territory  on  the  south.  The  annual  output  in  cases  (each  case  con- 
tains 48  cans,  each  can  containing  1  pound  of  fish,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  sizes)  from 
the  inception  of  the  industry  to  the  present  time  is  given  as  follows: 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Cases 
packed. 


8,159 

12,530 

6,539 

8,977 

10,244 

36,000 

54,000 

74,850 

120,700 

190,200 

427,372 

709,347 

688,332 

789,294 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Cases 
packed. 


461,482 

646,545 

678,501 

619,379 

958,700 

969,050 

956,979 

1,098,833 

1,534,745 

2,034^895 

2,554,423 

2,251,085 

1,953,746 

1,885,316 
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Fluctuations  in  the  packs  of  recent  years  are  largely  due  to  market  and  trade  condi- 
tions rather  than  to  important  variations  in  the  runs  of  the  fish. 

Salmon  is  also  prep^ared  by  salting  in  considerable  quantities,  and  other  varieties  of 
fish  are  being  extensively  caught,  but  canned  salmon  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest 
output  from  the  Alaskan  fisheries.  Canned  salmon  is  sold  all  over  the  civilized  world 
as  a  low-priced  article  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  as  a  food  ration. 

The  prevailing  prices  of  Alaska  canned  salmon  over  the  counter  are  said  to  be  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  per  can,  containing  1  pound  of  fish.  The  wholesale  prices  at 
Pacific  coast  rail  shipping  points  vary  from  about  $2.50  to  $4  per  case,  according  to 
variety. 

Alaska  salmon  includes  five  important  varieties,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Variety. 


Alaska  Red 

King  or  Tyee 

Silver  or  OdIio 

Pink  or  Humpback. 
Dog  or  Chum 


Order  of  importance. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

First 

First. 

do 

Fifth. 

Second 

Third 

Fourth. 
Second. 

Fourth 

Third. 

The  Alaska  salmon  industry  employs  each  season  approximately  12,000  people, 
including  about  2,000  Alaskan  natives  who  are  given  work  at  the  stations;  120  steamers 
and  launches  and  50  sailing  vessels;  and  annually  disburses  in  wages  $2,500,000  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cash  capital  emploved  in  the  business  is  about 
$15,000,000. 

The  bill  herewith  reported  is  designed  to  reenact  and  harmonize  many  provisions 
of  existing  laws  relating  to  Alaskan  fisheries;  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  scope  of  restric- 
tive features  on  fishing,  and  to  include  such  further  provisions  for  protection  and  regu- 
lation as  are  deemed  essential  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  fisheries  and  to  increase 
the  natural  supply  by  artificial  propagation,  which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in 
those  waters  both  by  public  and  private  enterprise. 

The  following  i&  a  brief  statement  in  parallel  form  of  the  existing  laws  and  the 
changes  proposed  by  this  bill,  with  some  specific  reasons  therefor,  so  arranged  for 
convenience  for  reference: 
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[H.  R.  13543,  as  amended  and  reported  herewith.] 


TAXATION. 


"Fisheries:     Sahnon    canneries, 
cents    per    ease;    salmon    salteries 


Section  1  of  the  bill  reenacts  the  same 
schedule  and  rate  of  taxes,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  imposing  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  salt  salmon  in  bulk,  which  is  not  clearly 
covered  under  existing  law.  The  rate  im- 
posed on  this  product  is  relatively  the 
same  as  the  tax  on  salt  salmon  in  barrels. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stats.,  p.  1336): 

Section  460  provides  for  taxing  Alaskan 
fisheries  as  follows: 

four 

ten 
cents  per  liarrel;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents 
per  barrel;  fertilizer  works,  twenty  cents 
Tper  ton. " 

Note. — It  ia  believed  that  this  ifl  the  only  instance  where  the  Federal  Government 
imposes  taxes  on  any  fisheries  within  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  asserted  by  tne  packers,  and  credited  by  the  committee  as  a  fact,  that  under 
present  existing  conditions  as  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  market  prices  of  the  finished 
commodity  this  tax  on  canned  salmon  amounts  to  from  10  mills  to  16  mills  on  the 
the  dollar  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  finished  product  at  Pacific  coast  railroad 
t^cminaJs — ^i.  e.,  Puget  Sound,  Astoria,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  etc. — after  being 
transported  from  Alaska,  and  icora  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  raw  product 
at  the  canneries  in  Alaska,  the  variations  in  the  rate  depending  upon  the  varieties  ot 
fish. 
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DISPOSITION   OF  TAXES   AND   EXEMPTIONS. 


Act  of  January  27,  1905  (33  Stats.,  pt. 
1,  p.  616,  sec.  1),  provides: 

"That  all  moneys  derived  from  and 
collected  for  liquor  licenses,  occupation 
or  trade  licenses  outside  of  the  incorpo- 
rated towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known 
as  the  *  Alaska  fund,'  and  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated 
in  the  district  of  Alaska.  One-fourth  of 
said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  said  district;  five  per  centum 
of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  insane  persons  in  said 
district,  or  so  much  of  said  five  per  centum 
as  may  be  needed;  and  all  the  residue  of 
said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  wagon 
roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  district.*' 


Section  3  provides:  ''That  the  money 
derived  from  the  license  taxes,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  one  of  this  act,  snail 
be  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  shall  constitute  a  permanent  appro- 

griation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Alaskan 
sheries  fund,'  to  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  and 
fish  culture  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska;  for  the  protection,  reg- 
ulation, investigation,  and  inspection  of 
the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatcheries;  for 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  statis- 
tics and  information  pertaining  thereto, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  made  thereunder  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  fisheries  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska." 

It  is  proposed  by  the  bill  to  apply  the 
revenues  derived  from  these  nsneries 
wholly  to  their  benefit  by  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  department  to  be 
made  thereunder  by  protecting  the  fish- 
eries from  depletion,  .and  by  increasmg 
their  productiveness  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial propagation,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  and  by  such  private  parties 
in  interest  as  may  be  induced  to  engage 
in  this  important  work. 

Section  2  exempts  from  taxation  canned 
salmon,  packed  by  those  who  operate 
private  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  in 
the  ratio  of  10  cases  for  each  1,000  young 
fish  liberated  by  them. 

This  is  equal  to  a  rebate  of  40  cents  per 
1,000  for  the  salmon  fry  hatched  and  lib- 
erated, and  is  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment fish  culturists  to  be  less  than  actual 
cost  of  production. 

The  section  also  contains  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  hatcheries  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  These  exemp- 
tions are  considered  eminently  just  to 
those  who  engage  in  artificial  propaga- 
tion fq^r.the  purpose  of  replenishing  3ie 
waters. 

This  plan  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
following  verjr  pertinent  statement  and 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  contained  in  his  annual 
report  for  1905  (pp.  38-39): 

"Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  tax 
of  4  cents  per  case  is  levied  and  collected 
on  canned  salmon  and  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  barrel  on  salted  salmon.  The  total 
revenue  (not  including  that  of  the  cur- 
rent year)  has  been  $429,781.62,  while  the 
expense  to  the  Government  during  the 
same  period  for  enforcement  of  the  law 
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for  the  protection  of  these  fisheries  has 
not  exceeded  $35,000.  Whatever  the 
Government  may  do  in  the  line  of  artifi- 
cial propagation,  it  is  desirable  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  salmon 
packing  in  Alaska  be  encouraged  to  build 
and  maintain  hatcheries.  To  accomplish 
this  it  is  probable  that  a  re\ate  from  this 
tax,  based  upon  a  proper  ratio  of  the  an- 
nual pack  to  the  fry  liberated  by  persons 
maintaining  hatcheries,  would  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  Such  private  hatcheries 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  this 
department,  w^hich  would  have  power 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  their  con- 
duct.'* 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  agent  of  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the 
year  1905  (p.  32). 

"1.  That  the  departmental  regulation 
requiring  the  mamtenance  of  salmon 
hatcheries  by  all  persons  engag:ed  in  sal- 
mon canning  or  salting  be  rescinded,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  not  and  should  not 
invariably  be  enforced. 

"2.  That  such  canners  and  salters  as 
voluntarily  maintain  hatcheries  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  given 
privileges  that  will  insure  tiiem  commen- 
surate benefits  for  their  enterprise. 

^'3.  That  artificial  proDagation  of  sal- 
mon be  prosecuted  on  a  liberal  scale  by 
the  Government,  and  that  at  least  four 
hatchery  plants  be  installed  and  operated 
at  suitable  places  in  the  district." 

With  respect  to  the  departmental  reg- 
ulation requiring  the  maintenance  of  sal- 
mon hatcheries  by  private  parties  referred 
to  in  recommendation  No.  1,  above 
quoted,  it  should  be  remarked  that  such 
regulation  was  promulgated  on  May  2, 
1900,  and  contains  the  following: 

(Department  Circular  No.  67— Division  of  Sx>ecial 
Agentfr— Treasury  Department.) 

''Each  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion taking  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters 
shall  establish  and  conduct,  at  or  near  the 
fisheries  operated  by  him  or  them,  a  suit- 
able artificial  propagating  plant  or  hatch- 
ery; and  shall  produce  yearly  and  place 
in  the  natural  spawning  waters  of  each 
fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in  such 
numbers  as  shall  be  equal  to  at  least  four 
times  the  number  of  the  mature  fish  taken 
from  the  said  fisheries,  by  or  for  him  or 
them,  during  the  preceding  fishing  sea- 


son." 


This  regulation  was  modified  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1902  (Department  Circular  No.  8, 
Division  of  Special  Agents,  Treasury  De- 
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partment),  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  red 
salmon  fry  required  to  be  planted  from 
four  to  ten  times  the  number  of  salmon  of 
all  varieties  taken. 

"Each  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion taking  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters 
shall  establish  and  conduct,  at  or  near 
the  fisheries  operated  by  him  or  them,  a 
suitable  artificial  propagating  plant  or 
hatchery;  and  shall  produce  yearly  and 
place  in  the  natural  spawning  waters  of 
each  fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in 
such  numbers  as  shall  be  equal  to  at  least 
ten  times  the  number  of  salmon  of  all  va- 
rieties taken  from  the  said  fisheries,  by  or 
for  him  or  them,  during  the  preceding 
fishing  season.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  regulation  has 
been  found  to  be  mipossible  and  imprac- 
ticable of  literal  compliance  or  enforce- 
ment, a  number  of  private  hatcheries 
have  been  built  and  are  being  maintained 
at  large  cost  by  parties  engaged  in  salmon 
fishing  in  Alaska,  and  to  the  material 
benefit  of  the  fish  supply  in  those  waters. 
One  company  alone  has  expended  over 
$250,000  m  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  two  first-class  salmon  hatcheries. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  provision  of 
law  for  rewarding  private  enterprise  in 
any  dej§:ree  for  producing  salmon. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  m  a  measure  cor- 
rects an  unjust  and  inequitable  condition 
in  that  regard. 

There  are  at  least  four  efficient  private 
salmon  hatcheries  now  in  operation  in 
Alaska,  located  and  owned  as  follows: 


Location. 


Owner. 


Karlnk 

McHenry  Inlet 
Kla  vack 

Loring 


Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

John  C.  Callbreath. 

North     Pacific     Trading     & 

Packing  Co. 
Alaska  Packers'  Association. 


Several  other  hatcheries  were  built,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  learned  are  not  at  present 
in  operation. 

The  first  Government  hatchery  in 
Alaska  was  established  in  1905  at  Yes 
Bay. 


RBaTRlOTlONS  OF  FISHING. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  Karch  3,  189^ 
(30  Stats.,  pp.  1280-1281): 

Sections  179  and  180  i>royide  for  certain 
restrictions  upon  fishing  in  streams, 
creeks,  rivers,  and  chann^s. 

Section  180  also  establishes  weekly  close 
seasons  in  all  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  ex- 
cept Cook  Inlet,  Prince  William  Sound, 


Sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  bill  harmo- 
nize several  inconsistencies  in  the  present 
law  and  impose  further  restrictions  upon 
fishing,  especially  about  the  mouths  of 
streams.  They  regulate  the  distances  be- 
tween all  fixed  appliances,  and  add  to 
existing  law  the  important  provision  re- 
quiring that  trap  nets  be  raised  during 
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Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary 
thereto,  from  midnight  on  Friday  of  each 
week  until  6  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the 
Sunday  following,  and  also  nightly  close 
seasons  in  all  streams  of  less  than  100 
yards  in  width. 
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close  seasons,  in  order  that  the  fish  may 
not  be  impeded  in  their  ascent  to  their 
spawning  grounds — ^the  very  object  of 
the  close  season. 

Section  6  changes  the  weekly  close  sea- 
son so  as  to  commence  at  6  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday evening  and  extend  to  6  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  thereby  increasing  the 
weekly  close  periods  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  ana  covering  Sunday  instead  of 
Saturday  of  each  week,  prince  William 
Sound,  except  the  delta  of  Copper  River, 
is  also  withdrawn  from  the  excepted 
waters.  The  nightly  close  season  for 
small  streams  is  unchanged. 


POWER   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  TO   CLOSE   STREAMS. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
1899  (30  State.,  p.  1281): 

Section  181:  Under  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  at 
his  discretion  set  aside  any  stream  as  a 
spawning  ground,  and  prohibit  all  fish- 
ing therein.  He  may  also  establish  close 
seasons,  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  in 
any  stream,  for  one  year  or  more,  to  allow 
salmon  to  increase. 


Section  7'  enlarges  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  to  include  lakes  with  streams' 
as  spawning  reserves  and  to  prevent  fish- 
ing ofi  the  mouths  of  streams,*  as  well  as 
in  the  streams  proper. 

The  Secretary  is  also  given  greater  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  in 
limiting,  as  well  as  prohibiting  fishing 
wherever  necessary  to  permit  the  salmon 
to  increase. 


AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE   RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  March  3,  1899 
(30  Stats.,  p.  1280),  as  modified  by  act  of 
February  14,  1903  (32  State.,  p.  825,  sec. 

7): 
**Sec.  179.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 

and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected *  *  *  to  establish  and  enforce 
such  regulations  and  surveilance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  this  prohibi- 
tion (dams,  barricades,  etc.)  and  all  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  are  strictly  complied 
with." 


Section  12  subjecte  the  entire  fisheries 
of  Alaska  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  act 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  make  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  full 
effect. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENTS  AND  INSPECTORS. 


Sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  June 
4,  1897  (30  State.,  p.  29),  authorizes  ap- 
pointment by  the  rresident  of  an  agent 
and  assistant  agent  of  salmon  fisheries  of 
Alaska. 

Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
1899  (30  State.,  p.  1281): 

Section  182  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  one  inspector  and  two  assistant 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  law, 
ana  fixes  their  compensation. 


Section  13  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
depute,  in  addition  to  the  agent  and  as- 
sistant agent,  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  an  adequate 
lorce  for  the  proper  investigation,  inspec- 
tion, and  regulation  of  all  Alaskan  fish- 
eries and  hatcheries,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


PENAL  PROVISIONS. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  State.,  p.  1281): 

Section  183  imposes  maximum  penal- 
ties by  way  of  fines  of  $1,000  or  impris- 


Section  14  reenacts  the  same  penalties 
and  makes  them  applicable  also  to  the 
violation  of  any  regulation  established 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
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onment  hot  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at- the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  for  the  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  act,  and  by  a  further 
fine  of  $250  per  day  for  continuing  the 
offense  of  barricading  and  obstructing 
streams  contrary  to  the  law. 


PROPOSED  LAW. 

Section  15  confers  concurrent  original 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  districts 
courts  of  Alaska,  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  in  any  of  which  courts 
offenders  may  be  tried. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  in  full 
justice  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
that,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Government  agent  for  the  several  years 
last  past,  the  fishing  laws  have  been  well 
respected  and  closely  obeyed. 

NEW   SUBJECTS. 

Section  8  prohibits  the  canning  or  salting  of  stale  fish. 

Section  9  prohibits  wanton  waste  of  any  food' fishes. 

Section  10  prohibits  misbranding  of  the  finished  product. 

Section  11  requires  annual  verified  reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  covering  all  operations  in  fishing,  utilizing  fishing  products,  and  in 
artificial  propagation. 

Section  16  repeals  all  inconsistent  acts  or  parts  of  acts. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  report  was  made  on  the  bill,  which,  as  I  stated, 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Congressman  Cushman,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  after  being  modified  became  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  act  of  1906  was  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  was  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  act  originally.  Of 
course,  before  it  became  a  law  it  was  modified  in  a  great  many  par- 
ticulars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
suggested  the  rebate  part  of  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  just  read  from  the  report  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  contained  in  his  report  for 
1905 — the  year  before  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  from  his  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  from  his  annual  report.  I  can  refer  you 
further 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  very  much  into  the 
origin  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing) .  To  the  report  of  the  Salmon  Commission 
of  1903,  if  you  wish,  in  which  the  same  recommendation  occurs.  I 
think  I  should  put  that  into  the  record  as  a  matter  of  evidence  in 
support  of  my  argument. 

On  page  26  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Commission  report.  House  Docu- 
ment No.  477,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  accompanying 
the  message  of  President  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress  it  is  said: 

It  is  further  suggested  that  those  packers,  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  main- 
taining hatcheries  of  their  own  and  placing  in  the  rivers  10  red-salmon  fry  for  each 
individual  salmon  taken,  be  relievea  from  this  tax.  This  figure  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
Thirty  to  1  or  even  100  to  1  may  b e  nearer  the  proportions .  Perhaps  the  numb  er  should 
be  reduced  one-half  for  the  lower  grades  packed. 

That  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Ever- 
mann,  submitted  in  1904,  based  on  their  investigations  in  1903. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  you  might  call  a  preferential  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  tariff  question  in 
connection  with  these  matters,  excepting  as  it  applies  to  tin  plate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  believe  in  that  principle,  only  I  want  it 
applied  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  that  is  the  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Bower.  Many  smaller  companies  did  not  obey  the  old  law 
requiring  the  return  of  red-salmon  fry  to  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  rebate  was  originated  very  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  justly  by  all  concerned.  A  number  oi  the 
companies  obeyed  the  Ta'^V  and  made  good  returns  of  fry  to  the  waters 
of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  the  rebate  in  to  induce  the  return  of  the 
fry  and  also  to  give  those  who  did  it  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  merely  amounts  to  the  Government  paying  for  the 
performance  of  a  public  service  in  that  indirect  way,  a  function  of 
the  Government  which  the  Government  ought  to  nerform,  and  as  I 
said  earher  in  these  hearings  in  connection  with  Gov.  Clark^s  state- 
ment I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  the  best  pohcy  for  the  Government 
to  do  this  work  itself.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  It  would  certainly 
avoid  the  criticism  and  would  put  all  the  canners  on  an  absolute 
equaUty.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Government  maintaining 
and  operating  its  own  hatcheries,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Dorr,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  about 
it,  I  want  to  say  that  I  distinctly  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  said  so  earlier  in  the  hearings.  It  is  my  honest  beUef, 
and  I  adhere  to  it;  but  until  Congress  will  aid  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  estabUshing  these  hatcheries  I  think  these  private  hatcheries 
should  be  let  alone. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  be  wiUing  to  do  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  of  taxes,  provided  the  tax  were  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  main- 
taining and  operating  hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Why,  just  exactly  as  we  do  on  Puget  Sound,  Mr  Chair- 
man. ITiere  we  pay  all  of  the  expense,  absolutely  all  of  it;  and  there 
is  some  years  a  small  surplus  that  goes  back  to  the  general  fund.  It 
is  not  a  large  amount;  say,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  salmon  cannery 
companies  of  Alaska  would  be  willing  to  pay-- — 

Mr.  Dorr.  Any  reasonable  amount 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Up  to,  say,  $250,000  a  year  for 
maintaining  and  operating  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  they  would,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the 
money  would  all  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is,  you  would  be 
willing  to  put  the  rate  of  taxation  at  such  an  amount  as  would  pro- 
duce that  much  money,  and  I  suppose  from  your  suggestion  here,  you 
would  want,  if  there  was  a  surplus  any  year,  that  it  should  be  credited 
on  the  succeeding  year,  or  returned. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  they  would  be  wilUng  to  pay  any  reasonable 
tax,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But,  you  would  object  to  paying  any  tax  if  it 
were  to  go  into  the  general  fund  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  object  to  that,  Judge.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  any  reasonable  tax  on  property,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the 
territorial  bill  becomes  a  law — ^it  has^already  passed  the  House,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  either  that  or  some 
other  bill  will  become  a  law — the  Territory  will  organize,  and,  naturally 
among  the  very  first  things  it  will  do,  will  be  to  pass  a  general  tax  bill, 
under  which  all  of  these  canneries  will  come  in  for  taxation,  the  same 
as  any  other  fixed  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Only,  it  will  be  a  property  tax  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  a  property  tax.  That,  I  understand,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  other  subject. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  property  tax  is  not  a  thing 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand  that  is  limited  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  to  1  per  cent,  I  believe,  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  you  and  the  canners 
do  not  have  any  objection  to  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  if  any  of  the  canners 
have  I  don't  know  it;  and  if  they  did,  I  would  not  represent  them  in 
making  an  objection  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  is  right  and  just  that 
they  should  pay  their  part  of  the  property  tax  the  same  as  other 
property  owners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  anything  of  that  kind  said  by  a  can- 
neryman. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  any  of  these  matters,  or  in  any  litigation,  I  have 
never  tried  to  escape  just  taxation  for  anybody,  and  I  do  not  intend  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  speaking  for  the  can- 
nery packers,  you  would  be  perfectly  wilhng  to  have  a  reasonable  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Property  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  a  property  tax,  provided  all  other  property  is 
equally  assessed  and  taxed. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  A  reasonable  tax  based  upon  your 
output,  provided  that  were  put  into  a  fund  to  operate  and  maintain 
hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  a  reasonable  property 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  addition  to  that  I  say  that  we  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  property  owner  m  the  district. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reasonable  property  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask,  in  that  event,  when  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
is  assured  and  we  are  paying  a  property  tax  in  Alaska,  is  it  right 
that  we  should  pay  this  excessive  tax  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  canned  product  ?  We  would  then  be  paying  far  and  beyond 
what  is  paid  in  any  State. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  will  have  taken  over  your  hatcheries. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Suppose  they  did  ?  Suppose  they  took  over  our 
hatcheries.  Does  the  Federal  Government  anywhere  within  its 
jurisdiction  exact  a  tax  from  the  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  States  do,  Captain,  for  hatchery  purposes. 

Mr.  MosER.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  4  cents  per  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  not  so  much  as  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  has  passed  the  House,  do  you  think  it  right  at  this  time 
that  we  should  advocate  a  large  tax  on  the  canned  product  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  you  asking  me  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  we  should  advocate  or 
consent  to  any  tax  on  the  canned  product,  unless  it  can  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fisheries;  but  I  do  think  that  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  should  pay  a  reasonable  tax.  Just  what  that  is  I,  perhaps, 
would  want  to  reflect  on,  but  they  should  pay  a  tax  to  maintain 
hatcheries  if  it  can  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  And,  when  Alaska 
becomes  a  Territory,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  they  should  not  pay  their  proportionate  property  taxes  on  the 
property  they  have  up  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  perfectly  correct.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you 
there;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Government  m  that  event 
should  exact  a  large  tax  on  the  canned  product,  particularly  when 
they  do  not  exact  a  tax  on  the  other  fisheries  which  come  under  their 
junsdiction. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  get  the  benefit,  Captain,  you  ought  not  to 
object. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  say,  an  excessive  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  mean  excessive. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  order  to  have  all  the  hatcheries  you  would  need 
to  keep  your  salmon  canneries  replenished  in  Alaska  you  would 
have  to  tax  them  excessively. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  the  salmon  canneries  get  all  the  output,  what 
is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  difference  is  this:  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  exact  it  in  any  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  exact  it,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  jurisdiction.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Washington — I  do  not 
remember  just  what  the  terms  of  the  law  are — exacts  a  tax. 

AL-.  MosER.  That  is  true,  Senator;  but  does  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stand  side  by  side  with  the  States  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  these  hatcheries?  In  Alaska  this  is  not  done.  In  the 
States  the  Federal  Government  plants  its  hatcheries  side  by  side  with 
the  States  and  charges  nothing  for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  puts  very  little  in.  The  policy  of 
Congress  is  to  report  bills  for  about  one  hatchery  in  a  State,  except 
that  in  some  of  the  States  they  have  done  a  little  more.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  they  have,  I  think,  only  three  United  States  hatch- 
eries. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  seven,  I  believe,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  seven  Federal  hatcheries  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  20  State  hatcheries  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Bower.  Some  of  them  are  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  what  I  thought.  We  have  between  20 
and  30  State  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Webb.  Twenty. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  20. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  list  Dr.  Evermann  gave  me  gives  20  State  and  7 
Federal  hatcheries  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  more  than  that;  but  we 
have  the  list  here,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  list  should  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Evermann  to  submit 
it  later. 

Mr.  Webb.  He  wants  to  submit  it  with  some  remarks  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  I  will  withhold  that  until  the  doctor  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  let  him  put  that  in  with  his  remarks. 
We  are  getting  down  to  a  basis  anyhow  of  what  would  be  a  fair 
system. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  should ,  be  one  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
would  not  complain  of  very  much,  if  they  did  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  a  reasonable  property  tax  on  the 

f)roperty  there  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  tax  on  the  output,  to  be  used 
argely  or  entirely  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  hatcheries 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  people  of  Alaska  want  those  fisheries 
maintained.  They  do  not  want  them  depleted  or  destroyed.  They 
reaUze  that  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  their  great  resources  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  population  which  will  come  to  that  Territory  in  time. 
Thev  do  not  want  the  fisheries  destroyed. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  not  making  any  great  progress  toward  keeping 
up  the  fisheries.  We  have  asked  in  this  Congress  for  only  $50,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  hatchery  on  the  Nushagak.  The  prospect  for 
getting  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  great.  At  these  neanngs  we 
have  already  heard  and  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  large  number  of 
hatcheries  in  Alaska,  but  you  can  not  get  Congress  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  put  up  one  single  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  our  suggestions  go  along  the  Kne  of  pro- 
viding in  this  bill  for  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  so  that  you  would  not 
have  to  come  to  Congress  every  year  for  an  appropriation.  I  know 
how  difiicult  that  is.  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  we  can  get  some  action  that  will  obviate  that  difficulty. 
Txiat  is  what  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  now;  to  see  whether  we  can 
devise  a  satisfactory  system  by  which  we  can  work  this  matter  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1896,  before  any  tax  was  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment, some  of  the  canners  suggested  a  tax  on  the  canned  product  for 
the  purpose  of  building  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  Government  ownership  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
hatchery  problem. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  so.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  that 
myself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Bower  a  question.     Suppose,  Mr.  Bower,  we  could  get  a  fund  of 
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$100,000  or  $150,000  a  year  for  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  What  would 
that  enable  you  to  do  in  the  way  of  putting  in  new  hatcheries  and 
operating  hatcheries  already  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  may  say  that  it  costs  us  now  to  operate  the  two 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  about  $15,000  a  year  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  each  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  capacity  of  72,000,000  sockeye 
salmon  eggs  each. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  just  for  the  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  current  operating  expense.  Now,  the 
two  hatcheries  originally  cost  to  build  $60,000.  Tnat  was  the  initial 
appropriation  made  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $50,000  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  $60,000  for  both. 

The  Chairman.  $50,000  for  the  two  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  hatchery  at  Yes  Bay  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  one  at  Afognak,  due  to  the  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rather  expensive  flume,  and  for  other  reasons,  but  the  $50,000 
appropriation  paid  for  both  of  these  stations. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  with  $160,000  a  year  you  could  put  in  two 
hatcheries  a  year  for  some  little  time  and  maintain  and  operate  all 
the  others  for  some  little  time  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  10  hatcheries  of  our  present  capacity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  fund  of  that  amount  we  could  take 
care  of  Alaska's  needs,  as  they  seem  to  be  at  present. 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  sav  in  connection  with  this  question 

The  Chairman.  This  aoes  not  mean.  Captain,  that  we  have  done 
this  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  but  to  raise  that  $150,000,  where  the  amount  of  the 
tax  now  by  the  rebate  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 — ' 
about  $100,000 — at  4  cents  a  case;  to  raise  $150,000  would  take  6 
cents  per  case,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  be  reUeved  of  these  hatcheries  you 
now  operate  and  maintain. 

Mr.  mosER.  That  is  true;  but  yet  at  the  4-cent  rate  per  case  we  are 
paying  more  tax  than  we  are  paying  in  the  State  of  W  ashington,  for 
mstance.  At  the  6-cent  rate  we  would  still  be  paying  more  and,  with 
the  Territorial  taxes,  we  would  simply  be  taxed  to  death. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  return  of  the  fry,  and 
the  fry  support  your  industry. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  canneries  are  standing  in  their  own  light  if 
they  refuse  to  keep  their  seed  beds  well  seeded,  and  if  they  can  do  it 
through  the  Government,  with  a  uniform  tax,  it  appeals  to  me  as  the 
most  practical  way  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  I  think  that  these 
private  hatcheries  ought  not  to  be  confiscated.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  in  an  equitable  way,  and  if  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
over  the  hatching  business  they  ought  to  settle  with  these  people  in 
some  equitable  way  for  the  hatcheries  they  have.  I  do  think  that 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  the  Government  should  main- 
tain the  hatcheries,  because  it  is  at  last  a  quasi-public  affair.  I  do 
not  think  that  policy  would  hurt  the  captain's  company,  or  any  other 
company,  in  tne  long  run,  and  my  remarks  are  directed  not  to  any 
special  class  that  I  may  represent  or  do  not  represent,  but  to  the 
whole  situation.     I  am  trying  to  look  at  this  in  a  broad  sense. 
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Mr.  MosER.  But  you  believe  private  hatcheries  should  continue 
until  the  Government  is  ready  to  take  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  yes,  I  do;  and  I  think  they  should  not  be 
throttled  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  every  one  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  advocate  anything  that  would 
do  an  injustice  to  any  of  these  five  private  hatcheries,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  in  the  long  run  if  they  would  turn  them  over 
to  the  Government  at  a  fair  price  and  let  the  Government  run  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  and  better  for  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  that  is  my  honest  opinion. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  anticipation  of  this  hearing,  but  too  early  to  get  into 
the  1911  figures,  I  requested  some  time  ago  some  answers  to  several 

?uestions — to  15  diflFerent  questions — from  a  number  of  canneries,  and 
have  answers  from  16  of  the  canneries. 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the 
cannery.  Second,  number  of  natives  employed  in  fishing.  Third, 
amount  in  money  paid  to  natives  at  the  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  summarize  the  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  answers  are  pretty  long,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  how  many  natives  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  give  you  the  totals. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Just  give  the  totals,  and 
then  we  will  put  the  entire  statement  ijito  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  do  that. 

First  question.  Number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the 
canneries:  These  answers  cover  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  1911  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  these  answers  were  returned.  They  cover  16 
canneries  for  the  first  two  years  and  one  more  for  the  last  year.  In 
1908  these  16  companies  employed  716  natives  in  and  around  their 
canneries;  in  1909  they  employed  704  natives,  and  in  1910  the  17 
companies  employed  930  natives  in  that  capacity. 

Question  No.  2.  Number  of  natives  employed  fishing:  In  1908  there 
were  558;  in  1909,  there  were  436;  in  1910,  there  were  746  natives 
employed  by  these  companies  in  fishing. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  the  amount  paid  to  the  natives  stated  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No.  3.  Amount  in  money  paid  the  natives  at  canneries: 
In  1908,  $75,476.95;    1909,  $62,847.60;    1910,  892,135.72. 

Question  No.  4.  Amount  of  money  paid  to  natives  for  fishing: 
1908,  $115,528.30;  1909,  $87,462.49;  1910,  $146,561.53. 

Question  No.  5.  Number  of  white  men  employed,  with  permanent 
residence  in  Alaska:  1908,  209;  1909,  187;  1910,  327. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  1910  there  is  added  one  more  company  to  the 
numbers  answering  for  1908  and  1909. 

Question  No.  6.  Amount  of  money  pa^l  these  white  men:  1908, 
$85,952.57;  1909,  $77,319.48;  1910,  $99,525.41. 

Question  No.  7.  Amount  of  money  spent  annually  for  supplies  pur- 
chased in  Alaska  from  different  concerns  or  individuals:  1908, 
$101,404.68;  1909,  $93,083.70;  1910,  $119,719.31.  This  shows  that 
these  fishing  companies  are  doing  something  for  Alaska  and  are 
expending  considerable  money  in  ^aska. 
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Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  whether  ''natives''  includes  men,  women, 
and  children  ?    There  are  many  women  and  children  also  employed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  Captain;  tms  is  supposed  to  be  the  total  amount 
paid  for  native  labor. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  What  are  children  employed  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  pile  up  cans  and  do  work  of  that  kind.  They 
make  16  cents  an  hour — ^numbers  of  them. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  is  one  of  the  companies  represented  there  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.     That  company  is  not  in  this  list. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  These  are  independent  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bower.  Are  they  nof  mostly  southeastern  Alaska  canneries  to 
which  you  refer  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  will  read  the  names,  Mr.  Bower.     [Reading:} 

Pacific  Americao  Fifllieries;  Shakan  Salmon  Co.;  Gorman  Co.;  Alaska  Salmon  Co.; 
G.  T.  Myers  &  Co.;  Alaska  Portland  Packers'  Association;  P.  C.  Barnes  Co.;  North 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. ;  Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  (Jo. ;  Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co. ;  Nak- 
nek  Packing  Co.;  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.;  Thlinket  Packing  Co.;  KetchilSn  Canning 
Co.;  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railway  Co.;  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co.  (for  1910). 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  Yakutat  company  called  a  railway 
company  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  organized  as  a  railway  company  before  it'  went 
into  the  fishing  business.  It  had  a  sawmill  and  later  on  built  a  can- 
nery and  continued  on  under  the  same  name. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  build  any  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  they  built  a  very  short  railroad. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  have  a  railroad  9 J  miles  long? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  1  think  it  is  9  or  10  miles  long. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  transporting  fish  from  the 
Seetuck  River  to  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  It  was  originally  buUt  for  logging  purposes. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Government  covered  that  country  witH  a  forest 
reserve  and  the  company  concluded  to  go  into  the  fishing  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Senator,  you  speak  about  the  Ketchikan 
cannery.     What  cannery  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  only  one  at  Ketchikan,  I  think.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  That  is  not  the  Cold  Storage  Fishing  Co.  there, 
is  it? 

Air.  Dorr.  No;  this  is  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Does  that  statement  show  the  number  of 
natives  employed  by  each  one  of  these  canneries? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir.     Would  you  like  to  see  the  Ust  ? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Ycs.     [Reading:] 

Number  of  natives  employed  by  each  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  each  can- 
nery. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  Uke  to  have  this  go  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record.  I  think  it 
contains  valuable  information. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  notice  that  a  good  many  of  these  canneries 
give  the  same  number  of  Indians  employed  each  year.  Can  you 
explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  They  probably  Kve  right  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Probably  they  live  there;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Don^t  you  think  that  is  a  mere  guess  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  mere  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  they  employ  exactly  the  same  number 
each  year  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  one  here  which  has  23  for  each  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  there  are  several  there  that  have  the 
same  number  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Here  is  one  which  had  12  each  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  and  there  are  several  more. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  and  here  is  another  instance.     There  are  several. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  got  these  figures,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  By  applying  to  these  companies  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  give  you  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  man  do  it  for  me. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  they  kept  any  record 
of  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  only  know  what  they  reported. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  fancy  that  must  be  a  good,  fair  approximation. 
Take  a  cannery  like  the  Hunter's  Bay  Packing  Co.,  for  instance,  at 
EQinkwan,  a  certain  number  of  Indians  seek  employment  at  that 
place  every  year.  At  EQawock  a  specific  number  are  also  employed 
m  that  cannery.  At  Klawock  Indians  are  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  for  operating  the  cannery.  They  even  operated  that  cannery 
by  piecework  at  one  time,  all  oy  Indian  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  is  their  own  statement,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  notning  about  it  except  as  they  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Browne.  They  must  nave  a  record  of  the  money  they  paid. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  the  amounts  exactly  the  same  ror  the  same 
years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  some  of  them  are  very  different. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Take  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries  for  an  example, 
the  first  name  on  the  list.  In  1908  they  had  75  natives  employed  at 
the  cannery;  in  1909  they  had  60;  and  in  1910  they  had  70.  The 
next  company  had  25,  25  and  30,  respectively;  the  next  company 
30 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  need  to  read  those  over, 
Mr.  Dorr.  They  speak  for  themselves.  You  simply  got  these  fig- 
ures from  these  people,  and  that  is  all  you  know  aoout  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  figures  may  be  approx- 
imated.    I  do  not  Know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  state- 
ments are  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  give  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  help  employed,  their  nativity,  and  so  forth, 
including  the  Indians. 
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The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers. 

QUESTION  NO.  1.  NUMBER  OF  NATIVES  EMPLOYED  IN  AND  AROUND  CANNERY 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Ka^an,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &.  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.., 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co , 

Red  Salmon  Camiing  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co 


Total. 


1908 


75 
25 
30 
8 
150 
40 
12 
60 
23 


12 


60 

80 

35 

106 


716 


1909 


60 
25 


8 
150 
40 
12 
60 
23 


16 

4 

106 


60 
130 


704 


1910 


70 

30 

30 

8 

150 
40 
12 
60 
23 
40 
16 
15 

106 
70 
60 

165 


895 
35 


930 


QUESTION  NO.  2.  NUMBER  OF  NATIVES  EMPLOYED  FISHING 


Pftcific  A  Tnprican  Fisheries . 

30 

44 

32 

Shakan  Salmon  Ho .          x  .  x  .  x 

44 
50 

45 

Gorman  Co. ,  Ka.««ftAn,  Alaskft 

50 

Alaska  Salnion  Co .. .' 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

150 

100 

125 

AlA.<«ka- Portland  Packers  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

20 

6 

25 

20 

6 

25 

20 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

6 

Astoria  <fe  Pngpt  .^niind  nanTiing  r^o X 

25 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co T 

70 

Naknek*  PapkiTig  Co - ,    . . 

Red  Fialnnnn  Cannin?  Co , ,    ,          

ThlinkPt  Packmoj  Co    _  _  . .        

Kpt^hiVan  ranging  Co .... . 

96 

24 

143 

72 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

25 

186 

36 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

225 

Total 

558 

436 

706 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co 

40 

Total 

746 

QUESTION  NO.  3.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  TO  NATIVES  AT  CANNERY. 


Pacific  American  Fineries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co , 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co , 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Redlway  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


16,000.00 

1,988.00 

2,800.00 

300.00 

12,000.00 

1,200.00 

857.00 

7,000.00 

2,840.00 


797.00 


6,500.00 
11,000.00 

4,899.60 
17,295.35 


Total 

Pacific  CoASt  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 

Total , 


75,476.95 


$4,500.00 
1,850.00 


300.00 

10,000.00 

1,200.00 

857.00 

7,000.00 

2,840.00 


900.00 

329.00 

9,000.00 


7,308.10 
16,763.50 


62,847.60 


15,300.00 

2,096.00 

3,000.00 

300.00 

13,000.00 
1,200.00 
857.00 
7,000.00 
2,840.t)0 
3,200.00 
1,408.00 
972.00 
8,000.00 
9,000.00 

10,158.00 

19,604.72 


87,935.72 
4,200.00 

92,135.72 
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Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM,  I  notice  that  a  good  many  o'  * 
give  the  same  number  of  Indians  employed  ee'^J'FOR  iraHiKc. 
explain  that  ?  -—  ~ 

Mr.  Browne.  They  probably  live  right  th     iws 

Mr.  Dork.  Probably  they  live  there:  T      

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Don't  you  think  *         liij  ;;;■ 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  don't  think  it  ip  :  :|  nlm 

Mr.  W1CKEB8HAM.  You  think  th  2^950. 

each  year  for  three  years 


Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  one  h' 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well 
eame  number  for  each  y 
Mr.  Dorr.  Here  is  ' 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM 

Mr.  DORB.  YflF 
TheCHAiEM' 
Mr,  Dorr.  „•'■''  ^  .• 

TheCHA'  ..r/^*"    m: 

inf  ormati      ■    :  ■ 


ii,'m92 


13,500.00 

ig,'25o'o6 

2,000.00 
11,390.92 


--"-"^ffHITE  MEN  EMPLOYED  WITH  PEKMANBNT  RESIT EHOB 
.irS^"  IN  ALASKA. 


QUESTION  NO.  a.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  THESE  WHITE  MEN. 


rican  Fisheries — 
""  ""  i'/Alaska.' 


jUbsM  Salmon  Co. . . 

a.  T.  MyeraA  Co. 

AlukB-PocUuid  Psclnrs  Association. . 

r.O.  Barnes  Ga 

North  Alaska  Salman  Co 

Aalola&Puset  Sound  Canning  Co 

nUatBnPaokliif  Co. 

MaknA  PaoUng  & 


Northwestern  Fisheries  Ct 


2,SO0.OC 
1,600.  OC 
2,  MO.  DC 


t5,«0.00 

looaoo 

2»M 

2,soa» 

1,001 00 

3,910.00 

3,iS3.«6 

4,00a 00 
7,ioo.ai 

2,700.00 
1,485.00 
1,4M.00 
10  671.00 
0,000.00 


I    77,319.48  !      89,825.41 
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Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers — Continued. 

'iJSTION  NO  .  7.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  YEARLY  FOR  SUPPLIES   THAT  ARE 
PURCHASED  IN  ALASKA  FROM  RESIDENT  CONCERNS  OR  INDIVIDUALS. 


1008 


1909 


1910 


can  Fisheries I  $11,200. 00 

iCo '      6,395.00 

'  saan,  Alaska 9, 000. 00 

o •. 2,500.00 

2,500.00 

..id  Packers  Association 

.es  Co , 

viaska  Salmon  Co 

,i  ia  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co 

.  illar  Bay  Packine  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co." 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packlne  Co 

Yakutat  &  Soutnem  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


13,324.00 


29,492.75 


Total 


101,404.68 


$8,500.00 
6,576.00 

"2,' 500. '66' 
2,500.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


19,031.00 

4,410.00 

22,573.77 


93,083.70 


$16,800.00 
7,473.00 
9,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


21,053.00 

6,307.55 

27,092.83 


119,719.31 


QUESTION  NO.  8.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  TIN  PLATE, 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co  . . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 

Total 


$33,747.72 
21,234.00 
16,987.00 
20,000.00 
43,550.00 


12,443.77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 


21,500.00 


29,601.00 

21,000.00 

25,923.71 

170,557.42 


507,691.82 


$25,900.00 
18,937.00 


20,000.00 
27,200.00 


12,443.77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 


22,500.00 
16,000.00 
29,601.00 


19,456.84 
144,480.82 


428,666.63 


$29,425.00 
25,464.00 
17,350.00 
20,000.00 
40,000.00 


12,443.77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 
15,117.00 
46,400.00 
15,800.00 
29,601.00 
15,500.00 
21,355.64 
166,378.78 


546,982.39 
19,000.00 


565,982.39 


QUESTION  NO.  9.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  SOLDER 


Pacific-American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co. ,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

0.  T.  Myers  &  Co , 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co . 

Total 


$13,000.00 

7,103.00 

5,947.00 

8,000.00 

15, 100. 00 


7,280.00 

25,613.00 

6,879.94 


4,04L00 


10,199.00 
12,000.00 
10,685.15 
50,988.15 


176,836.24 


$8, 700. 00 
6, 102. 00 


8,000.00 
8,200.00 


7,280.00 

25,613.00 

6,879.94 


6,492.00 

4,631.00 

10,637.00 


7,272.13 
47,267.92 


146,974.99 


$10,600.00 

9, 142. 00 

7,500.00 

8,000.00 

13,000.00 


7,280.00 

25,613.00 
6,879.94 
6, 125. 00 

12, 256. 00 
4, 405. 00 

13,772.00 
8,600.00 
7,264.58 

49,004.43 


188,441.95 
7,000.00 

195,441.95 
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Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  asked  of  the  paxJcers — Continued. 

QUESTION  NO.  4.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  TO  NATIVES  FOR  FISHING. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Alaskar Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co... 

PiUar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Cannmg  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Railway  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 
Total 


1908 


113,634.00 
11,200.1)0 


23,950.00 


7,194.52 

2,000.00 

11,399.92 


13,000.00 

4,954.94 

28,194.92 


115,528.30 


1909 


S7,500.00 
12,585.00 


13,850.00 


7,194.52 

2,000.00 

11,399.92 


7,189.20 
25,743.85 


87,462.49 


1910 


$5,300.00 
14,633.00 
13,500.00 


19,250.00 


7,194.52 

2,000.00 

11,399.92 

12,000.00 


15,000.00 

7,838.36 

30,944.73 


139,061.53 

7,500.00 

146,561.53 


QUESTION  NO  5.  NUMBER  OF  WHITE  MEN  EMPLOYED  WITH  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 

IN  ALASKA. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G  T.Myers&Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Assodation. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co , 

Yakutat  &  Southam  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co ^... 


Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 
Total 


18 
1 
4 
4 
2 
5 
9 
10 
12 


2 

11 

24 

8 

3 

96 


209 


21 
1 


4 
2 
5 
9 
10 
12 


187 


2 

2 

26 


3 

86 


27 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

9 

10 

12 

11 

2 

2 

28 

10 

4 

132 


261 
66 


327 


QUESTION  NO.  6.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  THESE  WHITE  MEN. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.Myers&Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co . . . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co , 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co , 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co , 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  <&  Norway  Packing  Co. 


$6,900.00 
600.00 
560.00 
2,800.00 
1,600.00 
2,200.00 
3,553.95 
4,000.00 
7,500.00 


1,375.00 


8,813.00 

6,000.00 

2,405.05 

37,665.57 


85,972.57 


$5,100.00 
600.00 


2,800.00 
1,600.00 
2,200.00 
3,553.95 
4,000.00 
7,500.00 


1,455.00 

1,016.00 

10,683.00 


2,660.95 
34,140.58 


77,319.48 


$5,40a00 
1,000.00 
220.00 
2,800.00 
1,600.00 
2,200.00 
3,653.95 

4,ooaoo 

7,500.00 
2,700.00 
1,486.00 
1,444.00 
10,671.00 

9,ooaoo 

3,671.61 
42, 38a  80 


99,525.41 
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Recapitulation  of  in  formation  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers — Continued. 

QUESTION  NO  .  7.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  YEARLY  FOR  SUPPLIES   THAT  ARE 
PURCHASED  IN  ALASKA  FROM  RESIDENT  CONCERNS  OR  INDIVIDUALS. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Qorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  MyersA  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &,  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co  . . 

PiUar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co." 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packlne  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 


1908 


$11,200.00 
6,395.00 
9,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 


1909 


$8,500.00 
6,576.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


13,324.00 
29,' 492.' 75' 


101,404.68 


2,500.00 
2,500.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


19,031.00 

4,410.00 

22,573.77 


93,083.70 


1910 


$16,800.00 
7, 473. 00 
9,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


21,053.00 

6.307.55 

27,092.83 


119,719.31 


QUESTION  NO.  8.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  TIN  PLATE 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co , 

Qorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  «Sr  Co , 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  <&  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co  . . 

PiUarBay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 


Total. 


$33, 747. 72 
21,234.00 
15,987.00 
20,000.00 
43,550.00 


12,443.77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 


21,500.00 


29, 601. 00 

21,000.00 

25,923.71 

170,557.42 


507,691.82 


$25,900.00 
18,937.00 


20,000.00 
27,200.00 


12, 443. 77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 


22,500.00 
16,000.00 
29,601.00 


19,456.84 
144, 480. 82 


428,666.63 


$29,425.00 
25,464.00 
17,350.00 
20,000.00 
40,000.00 


12,443.77 
74,196.27 
17,950.93 
15,117.00 
46,400.00 
15,800.00 
29,601.00 
15,500.00 
21,355.64 
166,378.78 


546,982.39 
19,000.00 


565,982.39 


QUESTION  NO.  9.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  SOLDER 


Pacific-American  Fisheries , 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co , 

G.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  <fe  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 

Total 


$13,000.00 

7,103.00 

5,947.00 

8,000.00 

15, 100. 00 


7,280.00 

25,613.00 

6,879.94 


4,041.00 


10,199.00 
12,000.00 
10,685.15 
50,988.15 


176,836.24 


$8, 700. 00 
6, 102. 00 


8,000.00 
8,200.00 


7,280.00 

25,613.00 

6,879.94 


6,492.00 

4,631.00 

10,637.00 


7,272.13 
47,267.92 


146,974.99 


$10,600.00 

9, 142. 00 

7,500.00 

8,000.00 

13,000.00 


7, 280. 00 

26,613.00 
6,879.94 
5, 125. 00 

12, 256. 00 
4,405.00 

13, 772. 00 
8,600.00 
7, 264.  58 

49,004.43 


188,441.95 
7,000.00 

195,441.95 
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One  of  the  largest  of  the  above-listed  canning  concerns  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: In  connection  with  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the  cannery 
and  fishing  and  also  white  men  resident  in  Alaska  employed,  every  native  or  white 
man  available  in  and  around  the  plant  is  employed  by  them  and  that  they  always 
employ  these  natives  and  fishermen  in  preference  to  taking  men  from  the  States,  and 
this  is  endorsed  by  several  of  the  other  canning  establishments  as  their  habit. 

N.  B. — The  omissions  opposite  the  names  of  several  of  the  canners  in  several  ques- 
tions means  that  either  the  replies  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  character  or  this  question 
was  not  answered  by  the  party  or  that  they  had  no  figures  to  give  for  that  particular 
question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  desire  now  to 
make  a  very  few  observations  on  the  trap  section  of  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  traps.  At  the  last  hearing  I  think  Judge  Wickersham 
asked  me  the  numoer  of  traps  we  were  operating  on  Puget  Sound. 
I  will  answer  that  question  oy  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  fish 
commissioner  of  that  State,  for  1910,  the  latest  year  for  which  I  have 
the  published  report.  In  the  Puget  Sound  district  he  gives  the 
number  of  traps  operated  as  146  and  the  number  not  operated  that 
year  as  86.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  a  trap-site 
nolder  is  required  to  operate  his  trap  once  in  four  years  or  else  he 
forfeits  it,  and  that  accounts  for  a  good  many  of  these  traps  not 
being  operated  every  year. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  May  I  ask  you  a  question.  Senator  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  kind  of  a  title  does  the  trap  owner  have 
in  Washington  in  the  waters  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Just  exactly  such  a  title  as  I  endeavored  to  explain  as 
my  understanding  of  the  status  of  the  trap  site  in  Alaska  under  the 
present  bill  if  the  bill  is  passed;  that  is,  merely  a  possessory  title, 
which  is  extinguished  by  nonuser,  or  abandonment,  or  by  change 
of  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it  as 
long  as  he  complies  with  the  law  and  makes  use  of  the  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as  lie  complies  with  the  law  his  license 
is  limited  to  a  year.  He  can  only  renew  it  for  one  year.  It  gives 
no  title  to  the  land  itself  or  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  a  mere  easement — a  limited  easement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  limited  easement;  a  right  to  occupy  a  particular 
place  for  fishing  purposes;  it  is  always  subject  to  the  superior  ease- 
ment for  navigation  which  is  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  War  Department,  which  is  the 
branch  of  our  executive  department  which  has  to  do  with  navigation 
matters,  can  always  remove  those  traps  if  they  obstruct  navigation. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  for  the  benefit  of  Easterners,  is  not  a  trap 
what  is  commonly  known  in  the  east  as  a  weir?  Are  they  not  the 
same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  as  a  weir  or  pound  net.  They  are 
variously  called  weirs,  pound  nets,  and  traps.  They  are  synonvmous 
terms,  and  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  there  are  a  number  of  them 
between  here  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Potomac  River.  There  is 
one  right  in  sight  from  the  bridge  here  in  Washington. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  divided  into  several  districts.  The 
report  shows  there  are  283  traps  used  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
86  not  used  in  1910. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  all  below  the  first  rapids,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  all  away  down  the  river. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  I  see.  They  are  all  practically  below 
Vancouver. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  away  down  below  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  come  up  much  above  Astoria. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  the  traps  are  above  Astoria.  There  are  a 
great  many  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Bakers  Bay.  There 
were  a  few  up  toward  Kalama.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  trap 
above  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  there  are  any  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  lots  of  wheels  up  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  wheels  are  farther  up  the  river.  Then  there  is 
the  Willipa  district  and  the  Grays  Harbor  district,  which  I  will 
omit,  which  also  have  traps.  ^ 

Under  the  trap  section  as  drawn,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  or  whomever  drew  it,  I  think  it  is  impracticable 
of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Point  out  in  what  way,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  mark  a  trap  location 
accoiding  to  their  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  4  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  4  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  engineer 
could  follow  that  law  and  mark  a  trap.  I  have  submitted  it  to 
several  engineers,  and  they  have  given  it  up. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wisli  you  would  read  the  section  and  point 
out  wherein  the  defect  lies. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  attempted  to  lav  out  traps  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  section.  I  think  the  defect  is  that  the  clause  relating 
to  locations  is  upon  the  general  idea  that  the  trap  is  connected  with 
or  near  the  shpre.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  locate  an  outlying 
srap  according  to  their  directions. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  aside  from  that  the  section  is  in  your  opinion 
tufficient  to  cover  the  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  subject  matter  is  good,  but  a  rearrangement  of 
the  whole  section  I  think  should  be  made.  The  entire  section  should 
be  rearranged  and  have  exactly  the  same  conditions  in  it,  but  in  a 
venr  much  clearer  order. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  this  says  [reading]: 

And  for  that  purpose  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  me  proposed  location,  made  by  a  competent  surveyor  and  certified  to 
by  him,  showing  tne  location  thereof  and  certifying  that  the  said  location  has  been 
marked  by  two  piles  or  monuments  at  or  above  high-water  mark,  that  said  piles  or 
monuments  indicate  the  lateral  extent  of  the  proposed  trap,  and  that  they  are  not 
within  600  yards  of  any  other  similar  marker  of  any  occupied  or  valid  claim  or  location 
for  a  like  purpose,  ana  further  that  a  notice  of  the  proposed  location  has  been  posted 
on  each  of  said  piles  or  monuments. 

That  is  the  part  you  claim  can  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  first  part,  which  I  say  is  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  inipracticable  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  man  who  drew  that  provision  evidently  figured 
that  the  shore  ran  in  a  straight  Kne  and  that  the  trap  would  lie  at 
right  angles  with  the  shore. 

51716—12 ^25 
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Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  He  assumed  an  ideal  situation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr..  He  assumed  an  ideal  situation  that  does  not  exist.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
as  well,  an  entu'e  change  in  that  method  of  marking. 

I  will  state  it  in  this  way:  The  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  sur- 
veying a  line,  a  definite  location,  that  we  lay  it  out  into  plots,  like 
town  lots  for  instance,  and  then  let  the  trap  owner  build  his  trap 
anywhere  within  the  limits  of  his  plot,  and  provide  for  distances  not 
between  the  traps  but  between  tne  plots,  so  that  it  will  insure  the 
full  distance,  even  though  the  traps  are  built  on  adjacent  sides  of  the 
two  plots.  In  somethmg  like  this  form  [indicating]:  Instead  of  a 
fixed  location  for  a  trap  site,  give  him  a  plot  of  land  in  the  water 
and  let  him  build  his  trap  anywhere  he  wants  to  within  the  limits 
of  his  plot,  and  keep  the  next  man  the  full  distance  away  from  his 
plot,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  an  idea  that  the  bureau  had  considered 
when  this  section  was  drafted. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  limit  them.  You  say  the  location  piles 
shall  be  at  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  proposed  trap.  You  do  not 
say  how  wide  that  trap  may  be.  It  may  be  600  feet  or  1,200  feet  or 
more. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  may  vary  in  width.  Suppose  the  lead  of  the 
trap  parallels  the  shore  for  a  certain  distance.  Necessarily  the  shape 
of  the  trap  location  would  differ. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  provided  for  a  limit  in  width  of  1,200  feet. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  in  your  proposed  draft  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  in  my  proposed  suggestion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Instead  of  taking  the  Imes  as  provided  in  the  proposed 
bill,  in  which  these  lines  are  along  shore,  Mr.  Dorr  provides,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  parallelogram  withm  which  it  may  be  located. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  save  time  by  having  Mr.  Dorr 
and  the  fish  people  take  this  suggestion  and  see  if  you  can  not  work 
out  something  in  which  you  can  all  agree  upon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  oo  that. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  thought  that  it  might  work  an  unnecessary 
hardship  upon  the  fishing  interests  by  limiting  the  extent  of  their 
trap  sites. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  before  we  take  up  more  time  on 
that  that  you  get  together  and  see  if  you  can  agree  upon  a  section 
covering  the  trap  site  proposition. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  work  it  out  a  good  deal  better  than  any- 
bodv  else. 

Mi.  Dorr.  There  are  a  good  many  other  features  in  this  trap  pro- 
vision that  we  think  ought  to  be  changed.  Does  your  suggestion 
cover  the  whole  trap  section  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  cover  a  general  legislative  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  incorporated  one  proposition  of  law  here 
that  I  think  is  radically  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  say  no  trap  shall  be  sold  unless  the  cannery  is  sold 
with  it.  That  puts  uie  independent  man  out  of  business.  He  can 
not  sell  a  trap  unless  he  has  a  cannery  to  go  with  it,  and  I  can  not 
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understand  why  a  trap  site  should  be  withdrawn  from  sale  any  more 
than  any  other  species  of  property.  A  man  goes  up  there,  takes  a 
ta'ap  site  and  pays  $100  license  for  it,  which  we  are  willing  to  have  him 
do,  and  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  sell  it,  lease  it,  or  mortgage  it, 
and  it  ought  to  descend  to  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  death;  but  in  the 
bill  as  drawn  there  is  no  way  to  sell  the  trap  unless  it  is  attached  to  a 
cannery — unless  the  whole  plant  is  sold. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  not  there  a  possibility  of  trap  sites  being  located 
by  individuals  and  sold  to  the  big  companies  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Suppose  they  are  ? 

Afr.  Bower.  Tnat  might  be  the  means  of  creating  a  monopoly,  to  the 
extent  that  the  individual  or  small  operator  is  put  out  of  business.  In 
other  words,  available  trap  sites  might  be  controlled  by  the  big  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  your  plan  is  more  conducive  to  that  result  than 
to  leave  them  independent. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  think  that  result  will  follow.  But,  perhaps,  after 
aU,  the  matter  is  not  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  would  have  a  trap  attached  to  the  cannery  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  cannery  which  can  not  be  segregated  from  the 
cannery.  If  I  own  a  cannery  and  Judge  Wickersham  owns  a  cannery, 
and  we  have  traps  that  are  more  accessible  to  one  another,  we  could 
not  trade  them;  we  could  not  even  exchange  our  own  locations  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  I  understand  that  if  you  have  this  scheme 
of  traps  on  these  plots  of  ground  with  vacant  spaces  that  another 
person  can  come  on  that  vacant  space  adjoining  your  plot  ? 

Mr.^DoRR.  No,  sir;  those  spaces  are  left  absolutely  vacant. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  They  are  not  to  be  fished  upon  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  tixey  are  not  to  be  fished  upon  at  all. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  those 
sites  which  one  man  or  company  may  own  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  plots  one  man  may  own  or 
control  if  he  pays  $100  per  year  for  each. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  this  bill  also  provides  that  the  site  shall  actually 
be  used. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  have  to  build  a  trap  on  it,  under  my  scheme, 
at  least  every  other  year. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Washington  they  have  a  four-year  term,  but  we 
propose  one  year;  failure  to  use  one  year  shall  forfeit  the  site. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  suggestion  is  two  years. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Of  course,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  trap 
proposition.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  principle,  but  I  do  not  know 
much  about  fishing  and  I  am  open  to  conviction  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  are  going  to  fish  at  all,  Judge,  you  must  have 
the  means  for  catching  fish. 

Mr.  WicKJjRSHAM.  I  realize  that,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  a  trap  is  one  of  the  means. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  to  give  these  plots  to  a  man  without  limit 
smacks  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fishing.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  pre- 
vent one  company's  securing  the  richest  fishing  groimds  in  Alaska 
for  a  very  small  sum  of  money  and  running  everybody  else  out  and 
preventing  everybody  else  from  fishing. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Traps  are  not  the  principal  instruments  of  destruction 
of  fish  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  some  one  to  say  the  other  day  that 
a  purse  seine  was  more  effective. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  so;  a  purse  seine  is  an  animated  trap.  It 
moves  after  the  fish,  while  with  a  trap  the  fish  must  come  to  it,  and 
you  can't  drive  them  either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  may  go  out  and  want  to  fish  along  with  you, 
but  if  you  have  control  of  the  whole  water  front  I  am  excluded  irom 
fishing,  and  I  can  not  fish  at  all. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  years  of  no  license  and  no 
restrictions  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  has  never  had  more  than 
25  to  30  traps  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  never. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  consider  the  proposition  of 
doing  away  with  traps  entirely;  but,  as  I  understand  tne  matter, 
traps  have  been  operated  up  there  now  without  any  tax  at  aU. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  always  nave. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  is  framed  on  the  idea  that  traps  will  con- 
tinue, but  there  must  be  restrictions,  licenses,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  I  would  like  to  talk  about  details  of  the  bill  and  as  to  the  gen- 
eral proposition  whether  they  shall  be  operated  or  not.  We  can  take 
that  up.  So  on  this  proposition  Mr.  Dorr  has  just  stated  the  bill 
reads — 

Licenses  to  operate  a  fish  trap  shall  not  be  transferable  as  assignable,  except  in  the 
event  that  any  licensee  shall  be  enga^d  in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving 
salmon,  and  shall  transfer  such  establishment  for  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving salmon,  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner,  then  the  licenses  to  such  traps  as  serve 
that  particular  establishment  may  be  transferred  therewith. 

In  other  words  that  prohibits  the  transfer  of  any  license  except  if 
the  license  is  held  by  a  person  who  is  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise 
preserving  salmon,  and  in  that  case  he  can  not  transfer  it  except  by 
transferring  his  establishment.     That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  say  there  is  not  any  more  reason  for  that  restric- 
tion than  there  would  be  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  selling  a  reaper 
without  selling  his  whole  farm  with  the  reaper. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference,  because 
a  few  of  these  trap  sites  give  a  monopoly  of  fishing  to  one  bay  or  one 
stream. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  this  will  cause  these  traps  all  to  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  say  are  the  monopolies.  I  think  it  will  prevent  the 
independent  man  who  can  afford  to  build  a  trap  himself  and  run  it  on 
his  own  responsibility,  from  fishing  at  all.  He  can  never  dispose  of  it. 
It  infringes  the  freedom  of  sale  of  a  species  of  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  be  inclined,  if  in  favor  of  traps  at  all,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  prevent  the  cannery  from  owning  any 
traps. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  some  places.  Judge,  where  you  can  not  fish 
without  traps.  At  Chignik  you  can  not  get  fish  without  a  trap.  It 
has  been  tried. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  trap  is  not  the  menace  to  the  salmon  industry 
that  the  purse  seine  is.  Undoubtedly  the  purse  seine  is  the  most 
destructive  agency  employed  in  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska  to-day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Destructive  in  what  way  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  It  is  mobile  in  character.  The  habits  of  the  salmon 
are  such  that  they  school  outside  the  mouths  of  streams 

The  Chairman.  And  they  take  the  purse  seine  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  purse  seine  goes  out  to  the  fish  and  gets  them. 
If  they  escape  the  traps  they  are  usually  free  to  ascend  the  streams 
for  spawning  purposes.  The  number  of  purse  seines  has  increased 
very  materially  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  traps  now  operated  in  Alaska  by 
those  who  do  not  have  canning  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Are  there  any? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  a  few. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  manjr  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  many;  no,  sir.  Some  of  the  canneries  depend 
solely  upon  traps  for  their  pack;   others  upon  other  forms  of  gear. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  really  are  not  many  traps  in  Alaska  at  most. 

The  Celairman.  That  is,  not  many  traps  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Comparatively  speaking.  How  many  would  you  say, 
Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  132  stake  traps  in  operation  last  year  and 
20  floating  traps,  as  against  a  total  of  107  traps  the  previous  year. 
There  was  quite  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Just  about  as  many  traps  in  all  Alaska  as  were 
operated  in  the  Puget  Sound  district? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  they  are  increasing  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  the  purse  seine  whicn  is  the  most  destructive 
form  of  gear,  and  the  conditions  last  year  were  particulary  bad  owing 
to  drou^t.  The  streams  were  all  very  low  during  the  height  of  the 
run  of  pink  salmon  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  in  some  instances  for  the  fish  to  ascend  the  streams;  so 
the  purse  seiners  had  ample  opportunity  to  take,  it  seems,  almost  the 
last  fish  from  those  waters.  These  were  fiish  that  for  the  most  part 
had  escaped  the  traps  and  were  free  to  go  up  the  streams  for  spawn- 
ing purposes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  fight  against  the  trap  has  been  going  on,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  for  20  years,  and  whenever  it  has  been  analyzed 
aad  run  down  to  its  real  source  it  has  always  been  found  to  be  a  labor 
question.  A  trap  fishes  in  the  night  when  the  man  sleeps ;  it  employs 
less  men  than  other  kinds  of  gear;  it  is  a  labor-saving  device,  and  this 
is  the  real  reason  why  traps  are  assailed. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  A  purse  seine  requires  more  labor? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  purse  seine  requires  more  labor  and  more  men,  and 
therefore  the  purse-seine  men  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  traps,  and  the 
gill-net  men  are  enemies  of  the  traps,  and  men  like  Mr.  Madison,  who 
testified  here  the  other  day,  who  do  not  have  any  traps,  are  enemies 
of  the  traps,  because  thev  use  the  other  kinds  of  gear. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  matter  for  25  years  on  the  Columbia 
River.  They  have  been  fighting  traps  on  Puget  Sound.  They  have 
had  investigations  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  time 
after  time.     They  have  had  legislative  investigations,  and  they  have 
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always  run  down  this  labor  question.    That  is  the  real  foundation  of 
the  whole  objection  to  traps,  in  my  opinion. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  take  a  million  fish  out  of  the  sea  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  fish  how  you  catch  them,  whether 
with  traps,  gill  nets,  or  seines,  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  What  these 
people  want  and  what  they  are  entitled  to  is  an  eflFective  means  of 
catching  fish  while  they  are  allowed  to  fish.  If  you  want  to  put 
restrictions  as  to  the  time  they  shall  fish,  that  is  another  question; 
but  when  they  do  fish  they  ought  to  have  the  liberty  to  catch  the 
fish.    That  is  what  they  go  up  there  for. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  But,  Senator,  if  a  bill  passes  giving  you  the 
right  to  build  on  this  ground,  with  an  exclusive  franchise,  no  gill 
netters  or  anybody  could  get  on  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  build  these  traps 
in  most  places  where  gill  nets  operate.  In  Bristol  Bay,  where  the 
gill  nets  operate  more  extensively  than  any  other  place,  there  are  not 
any  traps  to  speak  of,  and  the  water  has  been  free;  the  license  has 
been  free,  and  there  has  been  no  restriction  on  them  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  the  traps  do  not  operate 
where  gill  nets  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  On  account  of  the  physical  conditions — for  instance, 
where  the  water  is  muddy  gill  nettmg  is  successful;  where  it  is  clear, 
fish  won't  ^'gill.'^  On  the  other  hand,  fish  will  not  lead  into  a  trap  in 
muddy  water;  they  want  clear  water  to  successfully  fish  with  traps. 
There  are  many  local  conditions  which  determine  the  gear  which  shall 
be  used.  Where  they  have  good  seining  beaches,  clean  beaches,  they 
use  drag  seines,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  contention  is  that  the  territory 
where  you  really  use  traps  would  not  be  really  available  for  the  use 
of  nets  and  seine  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  territory  where  thejr  use  traps  is  absolutely  worth- 
less for  gill  netting,  with  sUght  exceptions. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Could  you  not  put  a  trap  in  at  Karluk  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  never  have.  I  do  not  think  they  could  hold  a 
trap  there  on  account  of  the  tides  and  currents.  I  do  not  think  a 
trap  would  stay  in  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  I  think  not.  It  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  they 
have  gales  of  winds  there  that  have  wrecked  many  vessels.  A  trap 
would  never  hold. 

I  may  add  to  what  Mr.  Dorr  has  said  that  the  topographic  features 
of  Alaska  generally  are  not  well  adapted  to  traps.  The  Bristol  Bay 
region  and  the  Bering  Sea  region  are  not  well  suited  for  traps. 
These  traps  are  all  in  shoal  water,  where  gill  nets  could  not  be  operated. 
In  Cooks  Inlet  they  are  similarly  situated.  The  pots  are  ordinarily 
high  and  dry  at  low  water.  They  have  been  extending  some  of  them 
a  little  during  the  past  few  years,  but  the  pots  probably  are  mostly 
awash  at  low  water. 

In  Chignik,  in  western  Alaska,  the  water  is  shoal  and  so  cut  up  by 
banks  that  gill-net  fishing  is  not  feasible,  nor  is  seining,  on  account 
of  lack  of  beaches.  At  Icy  Strait  they  have  of  late  years  been  fishing 
with  traps  quite  extensively.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  in 
Alaska  tnat  is  well  adapted  for  trap  work.  In  southeast  Alaska  as  a 
rule  the  water  is  very  deep  close  up  to  the  salient  points  where  traps 
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are  usually  located.  The  bottom  is  rocky  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  drive  traps. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  could  use  floating  traps,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Bower.  Floating  traps  have  come  into  quite  general  use. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  floating  trap  has  its  limit,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  hold  a  floating  trap.  You  have  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
gear  to  hold  those  traps. 

The  Chairman.  This  limitation  on  the  assignment  of  a  trap  unless 
the  licensee  is  the  owner  of  a  cannery  or  something  of  that  sort  would 
not  have  that  tendency,  Mr.  Bower.  You  do  not  desire  to  confine 
the  traps  to  the  cannery  people  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  not  our  intention  in  drafting  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  particular  risk  about  operating  the 
traps  it  seems  to  me  that  would  aeter  an  individual  from  locating  one, 
and  that  would  leave  it  open  to  the  cannery  people. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  could  not  operate  with  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  course  he  could  sell  the  fish  from  that  trap. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  suppose  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
something  happens  that  a  licensee  can  not  keep  on.  He  has  to  stop; 
he  can  not  transfer  it.    He  simply  has  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  trap  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build.  People 
are  not  going  to  locate  traps  unless  they  see  returns  from  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Why  should  not  he  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  trap, 
Mr.  Bower,  if  he  has  taken  it  up.     Suppose  ne  wants  to  move  away? 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Mr.  Bower).  It  impresses  me  that  your 
provision  will  operate  in  the  opposite  way  from  what  you  really  want 
it  to.     That  is  the  way  I  am  impressed  now. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  not  the  intention  in  drawing  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  think  that  over,  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Browne.  What  do  traps  cost.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  the  traps  on  Puget 
Sound  will  cost  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  thousand  dollars  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  cost  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Probably  more,  for  a  trap  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  there  are  many  small  traps  also  there  which  do 
not  cost  that  much. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  traps  in  Bristol  Bay  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 
Thev  are  very  small. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  the  material  must  be  transported.  The  Bering 
Sea  and  Alaska  Peninsula  district  does  not  even  supply  piles.  We 
send  every  year  a  schooner  load  of  piles  to  Bristol  Bay  for  the  few 
traps  that  we  operate  there,  and  this  year  sent  an  additional  cargo  of 
piles  to  Chignik. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  other  objections  have  you,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mp.  Dorr.  The  next  point  I  want  to  make  against  the  proposed  bill 
is  the  abolishment  of  the  jigger.  I  said  something  about  that  when 
Gov.  Clark  was  testifying,  and  I  would  like  to  amplify  it  a  little. 

The  trap  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  crippled  while  it  is  permitted  to  fish.  During 
the  weekly  close  seasons  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  Gov- 
ernment's suggestion  and  close  the  traps  as  they  have  directed  they 
should  be  closed  during  the  close  seasons.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  the  spaces  between  the  traps  that  they  say  should  be  left 
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open,  but  when  the  trap  is  built  it  ought  not  to  be  cripp>led  so  it  can't 
fish.  It  is  built  to  catch  fish  and  it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  catch 
them.  I  do  not  believe  in  peimitting  the  trap  ana  then  crippling  it 
so  as  to  destroy  a  part  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea,  Mr.  Dorr,  is  that  the  weekly  close  season 
and  the  distance  apart  of  the  traps  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  allow 
enough  fish  to  go  up  the  streams  for  spawning  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutelv  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  your  traps  should  be  just  as  effective  as 
possible  to  catch  all  the  fish  that  there  is  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  while  they  are  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course  we  do  not  know  ^hat  this  close  sea- 
son and  these  spaces  are  absolutely  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  we  have  taken  the  spaces  as  suggested  by  the  bill 
with  the  addition  that  the  spaces  shall  be  left  between  these  plots. 
That  increases  the  spaces  as  a  matter  of  fact  over  the  provision  in 
the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  leave"  about  one-third  of  the  area 
open.  I  understand  your  plot  will  be  1,200  feet  up  and  down  and 
4,000  feet  out  to  sea. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  spaces  of  1 ,800  feet  between  the  plots. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  about  that, 
Mr.  Bower  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  farther  the  traps  are  from  one  another  the  better 
opportunit}^  the  fish  have  to  escape. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  the  jigger. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  anything  just  now  to  what 
has  been  already  said.  I  think  Dr.  Evermann  gave  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  the  jigger  is  in  our  estimation. 

The  Chairman.  He  covered  that  subject  very  well  indeed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  shown  by  the  record  that  has  been  made  in  these 
hearings  that  in  Alaska  the  traps  catch  less  fish  than  the  gill  nets  and 
less  fish  than  the  seines,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Dorr — with  the 
jigger  of  the  fish  that  strike  the  lead  of  the  trap  there  are  few  of  them 
which  get  up  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact, 
Senator,  that  very  few  of  them  get  up.  The  fact  is  that  the  jigger 
aids  the  trap  in  catching  the  fish  that  approach  the  trap.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it;  that  is  what  it  is  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fish  that  never  approach 
the  traps,  that  get  by;  although  not  so  many  escape  with  the  jigger 
as  without  the  jigger.  As  I  illustrated  the  other  day,  the  jigger  is 
equivalent  to  the  barb  on  a  fishhook.  It  is  the  effective  thmg  that 
helps  to  catch  the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  little  bit  different  from 
that.  That  is  something  I  have  never  had  on  a  fishhook  yet.  It 
is  something  that  gets  fish  onto  the  hook.  That  is  the  point.  The 
jigger  works  the  fish  until  they  get  into  the  trap.  It  helps  them  to 
get  in.     That  is  what  it  is  analagous  to,  as  I  understand  it. 
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As  I  ^understood  Gov.  Clark,  his  contention  was  that  the  jigger 
practically  caught  all  the  fish  that  come  against  the  lead.  That  is, 
(hey  follow  the  lead  down  to  the  trap  and  those  fish  which  do  not 
enter  the  funnel  of  the  trap  strike  the  jigger,  which  throws  them 
around  against  the  lead  again. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Traps  would  be,  on  an  average,  2,400  feet  apart  under 
our  suggested*  plan.  That  is  the  way  it  would  work  out.  if  they  are 
2,400  feet  apart  laterally  and  300  feet  apart  endwise,  don't  you  think 
a  great  many  fish  will  go  through  those  openings  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  not  referring  to  that.  What  I 
was  referring  to,  Mr.  Dorr,  was  this:  Suppose  a  run  of  fish  comes 
along  just  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  hit  the  lead  to  a  trap.  They 
work  down  that  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  trap.  Those  that  miss 
the  opening  run  against  this  jigger  and  are  thrown  around  against 
the  lead  again. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  most  of  them  are.  That  is,  as  I  understand 
it.     That  is  the  contention;  that  most  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  Dr.  Evermann  estimated 
that  the  jigger  increases  the  efliciency  of  the  trap  30  per  cent.  I  do 
not  think  any  human  being  knows  exactly  what  tnat  percentage 
would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  not.  Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  an 
estimate  for  the  efficiency  of  the  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  high.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  statement  was  made  hj  Mr.  Barron,  who  operates 
about  15  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska — ^in  fact  his  pack  is  derived 
solely  from  traps — that  the  jigger  increases  the  elliciency  of  the  trap 
30  per  cent.  Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  aboHtion  of  the  jigger 
simply  means  that  the  cannery  man  will  have  to  construct  30  per  cent 
more  of  traps,  it  is  inflicting  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  him. 

Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Bower,  may  I  interrupt  you  just  one  moment. 
You  leave  there  very  lar^e  spaces  laterally  and  endwise  between  the 
traps  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  fish  to  go  up  the  river  to  spawn. 
Your  fish  trap  is  theoretically  built  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  fish  that 
come  within  the  Hmits  of  that  trap,  and  any  appliance  on  that  trap 
which  catches  the  fish  is  appurtenant  to  that  trap  and  intended  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  great  spaces  between  the  traps  are  intended 
to  be  kept  clear  so  that  the  fish  may  go  through. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  but  is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  fish  follow  a 
certain  line  in  going  up  the  stream  and  your  trap  is  directly  across 
that  line  in  all  cases  and  that  they  do  not  go  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  seen  the  sockeyes  so  thick  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
as  to  extend  clear  across  the  whole  gulf  from  one  side  to  another. 
They  were  almost  an  obstruction  to  navigating  a  small  boat. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  you  do  not  see  that  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  see  it  every  fourth  year.  That  is  the  yea^  the 
President  is  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  will  have  an  inauguration  next  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  time  the  fish  are  supposed  to  come.  When- 
ever the  President  is  inaugurated  the  sockeyes  run  heavy  in  Puget 
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Sound.     What  they  will  do  next  year  I  don't  know;  they  may  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  election. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  a  fish  trap  or  a 
weir,  as  we  call  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  do  they  have  jiggers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  now. 

Mr.  Webb.  Is  the  jigger  peculiar  to  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No.  They  use  them  right  here  on  the  Potomac  River, 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  not  every  trap  or  weir,  how- 
ever, that  requires  a  jigger;  that  depends  upon  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Is  it  an  appurtenance  that 
depends  upon  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  tried  to  explain  before  that  these  traps  are  built  in 
diflferent  positions,  they  are  built  in  different  shapes  at  different 
places.  Some  of  them  are  straight,  practically  straight;  some  of  them 
are  built  crescent  shaped;  others  are  built  at  obtuse  or  right  angles. 

The  Chairman.  Which  kind  of  trap  would  you  put  a  jigger  on? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Perhaps  on  anv  one  of  them.  It  might  be  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  trap  wouldf  not  require  a  jigger  at  all.  It  depends 
upon  the  way  the  current  sets  and  the  wav  the  fish  strike  the  trap. 
Those  local  conditions  determine  the  neea.  Frej^uentlv  the  fisher- 
men have  to  experiment  for  years  in  some  localities  to  learn  how  to 
set  a  trap.  I  know  a  man  who  spent  $5,000  building  a  trap  on 
Puget  Sound  one  year  and  he  did  not  catch  enough  fish  to  eat  out 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  it  was  set  at  a  little  different  angle  than  it 
should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  fish  running  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  fish  were  running  so  thick  around  there  that  it 
made  him  crazy  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  traps  in  Alaska  now 
have  jiggers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bower,  what  pro- 
portion of  these  traps  have  jiggers? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  tliat  are  in  Alaska  now? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  really  can  not  say  what  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  half? 

Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  half  the  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska  now 
have  jiggers  of  varying  lengths. 

Right  in  that  connection  I  think  that  if  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  decides  to  allow  jiggers  on  traps  there  ought  to  be  a  limit 
placed  on  the  length  of  the  jigger. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  conditions  vary;  but  I  should  say  that  100 
feet  would  be  ample. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  jigger  should  not  extend  out 
more  than  100  feet  from  the  trap  proper? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  and  perhaps  that  is  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  think  100  feet  too 
short. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  you  say  to  that,  Capt.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  think  100  feet  would  be 
rather  short  myself.     Suppose  you  look  at  this  blue  print  I  have  of 
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our  traps,  which  gives  the  sizes.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Dorr  says,  there 
are  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  traps.  This  is  the  regular  Puget  Sound 
trap  [indicating].  This  trap  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to 
build.  I  heard  some  one  say  you  could  build  a  trap  like  this  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars.  I  would  like  to  make  a  contract  with  him 
to  do  that  for  us.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  jigger.  You  see  it  is  250 
feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  they  call  the  nook.  It  is  also  a  jigger; 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  provision  in  section  4  of  the  bill  as  drawn  would 
abolish  this  hook.  It  would  cut  it  oflf  there  and  it  would  cut  it  off 
here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  a  fish  coming  to  this 
section  of  the  trap,  as  shown  by  tnis  blue  print,  stands  very  little 
chance  of  ever  getting  out  again. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  don't  want  him  to  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  main  run  of  the  fish  comes  along  here  and 
gets  in  there  it  seems  to  me  that  practically  none  of  them  will  get 
awjay;  while  if  you  had  it  here  [indicating]  I  can  see  how  a  great 
many  would  work  around  the  corner  there  and  get  away  and  go  on 
up  the  stream. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  chances  are  remote.  Senator,  that  that  trap 
will  intercept  all  of  the  coming  fish. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  that  all  that  get  in 
there  would  be  caught. 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  may  be  considerable  space  between 
the  trap  and  the  shore. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  lead  extends  out  here  2,500  feet.  This  blue  print 
is  exaggerated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bower,  when  you  say  the  jigger  should  not 
be  more  than  100  feet  long,  do  you  mean  all  these  sides  in  the  aggre- 
gate should  not  be  more  than  100  feet? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  aggregate  length  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  often 
the  custom  to  build  liggers  in  a  curved  form  to  intercept  the  fish 
and  cause  them  to  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  we  have  about  all  the  facts  with 
reference  to  that  that  we  can  get.  The  question  whether  we  shall 
do  away  ^vith  the  traps  or  not  will  have  to  oe  decided  later. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  had  this  jigger  question  up  as  an  international 
one  when  the  International  Fisheries  Commission  was  working  on  a 
plan  to  turn  our  border  waters  over  to  international  control.  The 
commissioners  finatty  agreed  to  let  the  jigger  alone. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  to  this  section  4  have  you, 
Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Those  are  the  main  objections.  I  have  attempted  to 
redraw  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  and  Mr.  Bower  and  the  Fishery  people 
will  have  to  look  after  that  section,  and  if  you  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  main  features  of  it,  you  can  submit  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Dorr's  experience. 
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'Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  before  getting  too  far  away  from  section 
1  to  suggest  that  this  Alaska  fishing  is  a  very  hazardous  business. 
I  have  a  little  statement  here,  showing  the  losses  of  vessels  and  lives 
that  have  occurred  in  the  salmon  business  in  Alaska  since  this  present 
law  was  put  into  effect.  That  is,  including  1906  and  down  to  date. 
I  obtained  this  statement  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation in  this  city. 

The  Ust  shows  a  loss  of  seven  vessels,  the  smallest  one  with  a  ton- 
nage of  348,  which  was  a  small  schooner  sent  up  for  salting  purposes 
while  the  largest  ship  lost  was  up  to  nearly  2,000  tons,  or  a  total  of 
10,557  tons  of  ships.     And  with  those  ships  there  were  115  people 
who  perished  in  the  sea. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  was  one  wreck  which  was  particularly 
disastrous  to  human  life.     Which  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  was  one  very  terrible  one.  That  was  the  Star  of 
Bengal. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  people  were  drowned  on  that  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  One  hundred  and  twelve  on  that  one  ship. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  total  of  115.     There  were  3  lost  with  another  ship. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  That  ship  was  lost  coming  away  from  the  fishing 
ground? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  coming  away  from  Wrangell. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  sne  was  going  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  as  she  was  going  out  to  sea.  She  broke  away 
from  her  tow  in  a  gale  and  went  on  the  rocks  and  was  lost. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  a  great  number  of  Chinamen  were  drowned  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  ajid  white  people  too. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  there  were  only  10  or  12  white  people  drowned 
at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  storm  was  on  when  they 
left  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  they  got  into  it.  There  was  a  white  foreman  who 
was  drowned  and  10  or  12  other  white  men. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  there  were  10  or  12;  not  exceeding  that  number. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  about  100  Chinamen? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  about  100  Chinamen.  It  was  a  fair  day;  the 
weather  was  good;  but  storms  on  the  Alaskan  coast  come  up  very 
suddenly.  After  they  had  passed  out  of  the  headland  a  squall  came 
up  and  increasing  in  violence  the  tugs  were  unable  to  hold  the  vessel 
against  the  gale.     The  vessel  drifted  ashore. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Asidc  from  that  there  have  been  but  three  men 
drowned  in  Alaska  in  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  have  been  lots  of  them  drowned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  to  say  on  board  ship.  That  one  incident 
caused  the  greatest  loss  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  most  terrible  one. 

Mr.  MosHER.  How  far  back  does  that  record  go  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  goes  back  to  1906.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
before  that.     Have  you  the  records  in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  a  complete  record  of  all  the  shipwrecks  in 
Alaska.  We  compile  that  history  very  carefully  and  I  have  sent  for  a 
copy  of  it  which  will  be  appended. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  This  other  vessel  that  carried  the  three  other  men  to 
destruction  was  lost  at  Karluk  Beach. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  storm  came  up  and  drove  the  vessel  ashore.  Those 
men  were  lost  in  the  wreck. 

The  Chairman.  The  vessel  was  destroyed? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  vessel  was  destroyed;  it  was  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  vessel  broke  up  m  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  have  been  four  ships  lost  at  Karluk,  as  I 
can  remember. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  the  Serviaf 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  the  Servia,  She  was  a  very  stanch  vessel  and 
had  very  heavy  ground  tackle.     She  broke  away  from  her  anchors. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  one  Mr.  Madison  spoke  about  was  the  ship  Colum- 
hia;  she  was  lost  in  Unimak  Bay  in  1909. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  salmon  did  the  Star  of  Bengal  have 
on  board;  how  many  cases? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  forgotten;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  over 
60,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  not  about  40,000  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Forty  thousand  would  be  nearer  the  amount. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  was  an  off  season  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  salmon,  but  judging 
from  what  that  place  turns  out  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  tnan 
that.  ^ 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  was  an  oflF  season  that  year.  You  were  out 
there  at  the  time,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  was  East  at  the  time  it  happened. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 


List  of  sailing  vessels  lost  in  Alaska  salmon  trade  since  t905. 
[From  Rex>orts  of  Bureau  of  Navigation.] 


Names. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Dates  lost. 

Lives 
lost. 

Places. 

Schooner  Excelsior 

348 
1,945 
1,866 
1,471 
1,402 
1,877 
1,648 

Aug.  30,1906 
Aug.    9,1907 
Nov.    6,1907 
Apr.  30,1909 
Aug.  19,1908 
Sept.  20, 1908 
Apr.     7, 1911 

Nelson's  Lagoon. 
Do, 

Ship  John  Currier 

Ban^  Servia 

3 

Karluk. 

Ship  Columbia 

Unimak  Bay. 

Shin  Lucile  ^ 

Ugashik. 

Banc  Star  of  Benssl 

112 

Coronation  Island. 

Shin  Jabei  Howes 

Chignik. 

Total 

10,657 

116 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  also  ask  leave  to  put  in  the  record  the  list  of 
salmon  shipwrecks  referred  to  by  Capt.  Moser  as  having  been  com- 
piled by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  which  follows. 
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Alaska  wrecks  (salmon  vessels), 

[Compiled  by  Alaska  Packers'  Association  J 
BRISTOL  BAY. 


Year. 

Rig. 

Vessel. 

Tons. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Location  of 
wreck. 

Loss. 

1895 

Bark 

Ship 

Bark 

Schooner.... 
—  .do 

Steamer 

do 

Schooner 

Sloop 

Ship 

do 

Bark 

Ship 

Bark 

Lighter 

Steamer 

Barkentine.. 

Ship 

.....do 

TOTAL  LOSSES. 

■ 

- 

Nushagak 

Cape  Constan- 
tme. 

Nushagak 

Kvichak 

PortMoller 

Nushagak 

Kvichak 

Port  Moller 

Ugashik 

Port  Moller 

Ugashik 

110,000 

1898 

Sterling 

1,732 

1,056 

234 

28 

140 

82 

348 

6 

1,945 

1,402 

208.4 

42.7 

17.3 

75,500 

95,000 

6,000 

500 

1899 

Wildwood 

Laura  May 

Lettie 

1901 

1902 

1904 
1906 

Mary  D.  Hume. . . 
Miami 

89.0 

71.6 

138.0 

31.2 

255.8 

200.2 

23.0 
18.5 
32.5 
12.0 
42.8 
40.0 

10.0 
6.9 

11.0 
3.2 

26.8 

23.9 

15,500 
10,000 

1906 

Excelsior 

23,000 

1907 

Alta 

650 

1907 
1908 

John  Currier 

Luclle 

145,000 
180,000 

Total 

561,150 

PABTIAL  LOSSES. 

Will  W.  Case 

McLaurin 

583 
1,312 
1,027 

143.1 
200.8 
190.2 

31.7 
39.0 
33.0 

17.6 
24.0 
20.2 

Ugashik 

do. ......... 

1896 
1904 

4,000 
6,000 

1904 

Himalaya 

do 

500 

1905 

No.  1  (From  ship 

Bohemia). 
Lehua 

Kvichak 

Naknek 

10,500 

5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
2,800 

1907 

129 

252 

1,528 

1,734 

112.0 
130.2 
221.7 
233.9 

24.1 
28.0 
40.2 
43.4 

8.1 
10.5 
25.5 
18.2 

1907 

Harriet  Q 

PortMoller 

Kvichak 

Ugashik 

1910 

Bohemia 

1910 

Chas.  £.  Moody... 

Total 'L 

31,300 

Grand  total. 

592,450 

ALASKA  PENINSULA. 


1890 

Bark. 

Schooner 

Ship 

Bark 

TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Oneida 

1,131 

393 

1,327 

1,648 

Sannak  Island.. 
Chignik 

1125,000 

56,000 

78,000 

105,000 

1891 

Sadie  F.  Caller.... 
Columbia 

1909 

205.9 
218.8 

1 

40.0 
40.1 

24.0 
26.0 

Unimak  Pass . . . 
Chignik 

1911 

Jabez  Howes 

Total 

364,000 

KODIAK  ISLAND  AND  VICINITY. 


1888 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1903 
1907 


1904 
1905 


Bark... 
Launch 
Ship... 
Bark... 
Launch 
Bark... 

do.. 

Launch 
Bark. . . 


Ship 


do. 


TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Julia  Foard 

Annie  May 

Raphael 

Jas.  A.  Borland... 

Karluk 

Lizzie  Williams... 

Merom 

Delphine 

Servia 


Total 

PABTLLL  LOSSES. 

Balclutha 

Star  of  Russia 


Total 

Grand  total. 


446 

10 

1,465 

637 

13 

790 

1,158 


1,736 


1,554 

1,898 


145.0 
46.0 


179.2 

42.0 

234.1 


256.3 
275.4 


33.0 
12.0 


37.6 
"4i.'i 


38.5 
40.2 


19.0 
5.0 


23.9 
'26.'7" 


22.7 
24.2 


Karluk.. 

do... 

....Ido... 
Tugidak. 
Karluk.. 
Tugidak. 
Karluk.. 

do... 

do... 


Geese  Island 
Chirikof 


142,000 

1,300 

54,000 

114,000 

5,200 

73,000 

64,000 

900 

205,000 


559,400 


39,000 
60,000 


99,000 


658,400 
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CENTRAL  ALASKA. 


Year. 

Rig. 

Vessel. 

Tons. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Location  of 
wreck. 

Loss. 

1867 

Bark 

do.' 

Launch 

TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Washincrton 

CookTnlet 

do 

150,000 

1890 

Goxea 

565 

7 

51,000 
3,000 

1907 

Odiak 

40.0 

10.0 

4.0 

P?lnce  Williams 
Sound. 

Total 

104,000 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 


1908 

Bark 

Steamer 

do 

TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Star  of  Bengal 

PABTUL  LOSSES. 

Chilkat 

1,877 

138 
192 

262.8 

40.2 

23.5 

Coronation    Is- 
land. 

Ketchikan 

Admiralty    Is- 
lands. 

1330,000 

1895 

8,000 
3,500 

1905 

Edith 

120.0 

24.0 

9.0 

TotaL 

11,500 

Qrand  total . 

341,500 

AT  SEA. 


1885 

Barkentine.. 
Schooner 

PARTIAL  LOSSES. 

Marion 

At  sea... 

^.i.A 

$20,000 
11,500 

1894 

Carrier  Dove 

Total 

707 

188.7 

39.0 

14.2 

do 

31,500 

RECAPITULATION  OF  LOSS. 


Bristol  Bay 

Atft^Vft  Peninsula 

Kodiak  Island  and  vicinity. 

Central  Alaska 

Southeastern  Alaska 

Atsea 


Total. 


Total  loss. 


1561,150 
364,000 
559,400 
104,000 
330,000 


1,918,550 


Partial  loss. 


131,300 


99,000 


11,500 
31,500 


173,300 


Totals. 


$592,450 
364,000 
658,400 
104,000 
341,500 
31,500 


2,091,850 


San  Fbancisco,  May  £4, 1912, 

The  Chairman.  We  will  close  now.     We  will  meet  Wednesday- 
night,  if  possible,  at  8  p.  m. 

Thereupon,  at  10.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  May  29,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WdsJiington,  D,  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief,  Division  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Aliaska  salmon  fisheries.     Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
^dis  B.  Brown,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  W.  D0££— Resumed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  now  desire  to  speak  briefly  upon  one  feature  that  is 
made  prominent  in  the  bill  under  consideration  and  to  enter  an  objec- 
tion to  that  principle,  not  only  in  this  bill,  but  generally  in  all  leris- 
lation.  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Evermann  and  all  of 
the  other  ofl[icers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  who  are  charged  specific- 
ally with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I  do  not  say  it  m  any  spirit 
of  criticism  of  them  or  any  of  them  because  I  beheve  that  they 
personally  would,  if  they  had  the  making  of  the  law  themselves, 
attempt  to  do  what  is  right  and  fair  and  just;  but  they  are  not  always 
going  to  be  there. 

Regardless  of  the  personnel  of  any  department  or  any  bureau,  I 
have  a  most  serious  objection  to  any  system  of  legislation  that  dele- 
gates the  power  to  make  the  laws  that  the  Constitution  has  lodged  in 
Congress  to  an  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  countenanced.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  Congress  to  turn  over  its  responsibihty  in  lawmaking  to  any  of 
the  executive  departments  of  our  Government,  and  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  that  seek  to  do  that  are  therefore,  I  think,  very  objection- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  is  that,  Mr.  Dorr?  I  ask  this  so 
that  it  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  principle  is  embraced  in  section  7,  where  it  confers 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  unlimited  power  to 
set  aside 

The  Chairman.  To  set  aside  streams  or  lakes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  or  any  waters  in  Alaska  in  which  fishing  may  not 
l)e  carried  on.  That  might  lead  to.  great  abuses  upon  the  one  side 
and  also  to  great  hardships  and  harassments  on  the  other  side.  I  can 
imagine  where,  if  that  power  was  sought  to  be  exercised,  it  might 
embarrass  the  bureau  very  much,  and  I  can  also  imagine  where  if  the 
power  was  exercised  it  might  result  in  great  hardship  to  the  fishing 
interests.  That  is  the  first  section  in  the  act  that  contains  this  objec- 
tionable feature.  There  are  others  I  will  mention  in  a  moment.  Tnat 
is  the  first  section  in  the  act  where  this  principle  of  delegated  legis- 
lative powers  is  embraced. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  issue 
with  you  at  all  with  reference  to  the  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  Congress  laying  down  these  propositions  of  legislation  just  as  fully 
as  possible  and  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  I  am  not,  myself, 
in  lavor  of  leaving  to  the  department  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  legislative  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DoEE.  We  have  no  trouble  in  the  States  under  the  State  law, 
in  operating  fisheries,  because  the  legislatures  say  when  we  may  fish 
and  where  we  may  fish  and  when  we  may  not  fish  and  where  we  may 
not  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Take  for  instance  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  is  no- 
body in  Congress  and  no  Senator  and  no  Representative  who  is  verv 
f  anmiar  with  the  conditions  in  Alaska.  Most  of  them  are  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  most  of  them  have  never  been  there.  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  pro.vision  here  with  reference  to  limiting  fishing  on  a 
particular  stream.  I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  possibly  pass  any 
proposition  like  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  object  to  a  reasonable  limit,  providing  it  is 
limited  in  the  law;  but  the  way  this  section  is  drawn  there  is  no 
limitation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Congress  fixes  a  limit  and  it  is  found  that 
the  limit  is  too  restrictive,  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  legislation  to 
correct  the  evil,  because  there  is  nobody 

Mr.  Dorr.  Certainly,  Congress  is  not  being  asked  to  circumscribe 
the  limit  which  now  exists.  That  is,  to  reduce  the  distances.  The 
thing  that  is  suggested  by  the  bill  is  that  the  limit  be  taken  oflF,  that 
it  be  left  absolutely  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  to  say 
where  we  may  fish  and  when  we  may  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  a  stream  in  Alaska  now  where  fish- 
ing should  be  prohibited  ?    Congress  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Dorr,  if  there  is.  Senator,  under  the  present  law  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  close  the  streams — under  the  law  as  it 
now  exists.  He  has  exercised  that  authority  in  at  least  one  instance. 
We  do  not  object  to  that;  we  are  not  complaining  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  proposition  in  section  7  to 
which  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  particular  objection  to  section  7  of  the  bill  is  that 
there  is  no  distance  at  all  prescribed  where  his  jurisdiction  to  close 
the  waters  stops.  He  might  close  the  entire  Bristol  Bay  or  the  entire 
waters  of  Alaska,  just  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  closed 
the  entire  Alaska  coal  fields  by  an  Executive  order  (in  the  face  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  opening  them  to  settlement  and  development)  and 
shut  up  the  whole  of  Alaska.  If  it  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  coal 
lands  why  could  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  fisheries,  especially  if 
the  law  would  permit  ?  Nobody  contends  that  the  fish  should  not  be 
caught.  The  only  point  involved  is  that  they  should  be  caught  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  unduly  interfere  with  natural  reproduction. 
That  is  the  only  question  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  how  best  can  that  be  accomplished  ? 
You  think  that  section  6  which  corresponds  with  section  7  is  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  present  law  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Section  6  of  the  present  law,  which  corresponds 
with  section  7  of  the  proposed  bill.  You  think  that  section  as  it  is 
now  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  present  law  is  sufficient,  but  as  stated  the 
other  day,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  add  another  100  yards  to  make 
the  limit  600  yards  instead  of  500  yards. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  get  your  position  with  reference  to  that. 

51716—12 2Q 
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The  same  objection  runs  through  section  12  of  the  bill.  As  a  lawyer 
I  appreciate  the  construction  that  would  probably  follow,  if  tJbi» 
section  was  passed  just  exactly  a«  drawS.  Dr/ETerm^  has 
explained,  however,  that  it  was  not  so  intended,  and  the  matter  should 
not  be  left  in  doubt.  I  think  that,  technically  speaking,  section  12 
of  the  bill  limits  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  right 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering  shellfish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  tms  act.  That  would  exclude 
his  power  to  make  regulations  and  rules  covering  the  salmon  fish- 
eriee,  but  that  was  not  the  intention.  That  is  sunply  perhaps  due 
to  Ml  oversight  in  the  draft  of  that  section.  The  clear  intention  is 
to  give  the  department  carte  blanche  power  to  make  rules  and 
regmations  governing  the  entire  fishing  industry.  Is  that  right, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  to  make  regulations  under  the  law.  Of 
course  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  power 
to  make  regulations  for  these  things  alone,  but  for  all  aquatic 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  understand,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
delegation  of  the  power  to  the  department  to  make  laws. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Dr.  Evermann).  Did  you  have  seals  in 
mind,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  seals  in  mind  because  they 
do  not  come  within  the  3-mile  limit,  and  are  fully  covered  by  existing 
law. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  hair  seals  would. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  had  hair  seals  in  mind,  certainly,  but  not  the 
fur  seals.  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  hair  seals  are  concerned — the  har- 
bor seals  in  Alaska — they  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  of  any  great 
commercial  importance  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  protection  which  would  be  necessary  to 
preserve  them  as  a  species  of  animal  or  in  the  event  that  they  might 
come  to  be  of  some  considerable  commercial  importance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  commercial  importance  of  the  hair 
seal? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  very  little. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  leopard  seal  is  coming  into  vogue. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  hair  is  worth  something;  the  oil  is  worth 
something;  but  so  far  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance  com- 
mercially. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  was  told  that  the  leopard  seal  is  becoming  quite 
fashionable  for  automobile  robes. 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  are  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  believe  that  the  true  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, and  it  is  certainly  a  most  important  one  of  the  Government,  is 
in  the  line  of  fish  culture — the  scientific  and  biological  end  of  the  work. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  be  burdened  with 
or  charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  police  force.  I  think  that 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Grovernment.  I  believe  that  the 
best  results  would  be  attained  by  the  bureau  if  it  and  its  efficient 
corps  of  employees  is  encouraged,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  line  of 
scientific  work — the  cultivation  of  the  fish,  not  only  in  Alaska  but 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.    Alaska  covers  a  very  small  part  of 
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their  field  for  activity.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  burden  them  with  the  duty 
or  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  making  laws  or  enforcing  the  laws. 
That  ought  to  be  left  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
so  far  as  the  making  of  ther  law  is  concerned,  and  to  the  peace  officers, 
the  police  department,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  the  bureau  must  have  the  power  to  inspect  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  law;  but 
to  open  the  field  and  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
can,  at  his  discretion,  close  any  fishery  in  Alaska  or  any  other  place 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction  without  an  act  of  Congress  would 
be  to  my  mind  a  very  unwise  step. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  government  going  on  now  through 
the  Federal  bureaus  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment contaminated  with  that  virus.  I  think  they  have  a  great  and  a 
noble  work  to  perform,  and  I  believe  they  should  be  encouraged  in  that 
work  and  not  loaded  up  with  these  discretionary  powers  which  have 
made  so  much  trouble  m  this  country  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think  Congress  ought  to  give  them  more  help  tnan  the  mere  pal- 
try sum  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  Alaska.  They  have 
stated  here  that  that  was  the  total  amount  of  their  appropriations  for 
all  their  work  there,  aside  from  the  two  hatcheries,  and  it  seems  to  me 
grossly  inadequate. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  May  I  be  permitted  just  a  word  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Referring  to  the  adequacy  of  section  6  of  the 
present  law  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  that  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  restrict,  limit,  or  prohibit 
fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  any  stream  or  within  500 
yards  of  the  mouth  thereof. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  come  to  examine  that  carefully 
it  means  this — that  Congress  has  said  that  the  only  danger  to  the 
fish  in  any  stream  lies  eitner  within  that  stream  or  within  a  distance 
of  500  yards  of  its  mouth,  and  that  that  stream  can  not  be  injured  as 
a  fishery  stream  by  any  nshing  which  may  be  carried  on  600  yards  or 
any  number  of  yards  exceeding  500  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
Of  course,  the  mere  statement  of  that  fact  shows  its  absurdity.  The 
places  off  the  mouths  of  the  different  streams  where  fishing  might  be 
carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the  stream  vary  as  to  distance  from  the 
stream  mouths,  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  undertake  to  say,  or 
should  undertake  to  say,  how  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  fishing 
may  be  prohibited,  or  how  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  streaoi  fishing 
m^  be  permitted  with  entire  safety  to  the  stream. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  detail  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Those  are  facts  which  will  have  to  be  determined  through  investiga- 
tion of  each  particular  stream;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  full  authority 
to  shift  the  lines  from  time  to  time  as  investigation  shows  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  fish  of  a  particular  stream. 
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Recurring  again  to  the  illustration  which  was  mentioned  of  Pyramid 
Harbor  and  Icy  Strait.  Icy  Strait  is  a  long  distance  from  Pyramid 
Harbor,  but  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  fishing  in  Icy  Strait 
affected  the  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  a  long  distance  away;  and 
that  is  a  possibility  in  many  other  places,  undoubtedly.  So  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  that  is  a  detail  which  must  be  left  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Congress  should  say  fishing  is  permitted 
in  Alaska,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  can  go  as  far  as  to  say 
it  shall  be  permitted  here  and  not  be  permitted  there.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  detail  that  must  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  fisheries  and  those  interested  in  then*  preservation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  Congress  can  permit  fishing  and 
prohibit  the  destruction  of  nsheries,  and  that  the  details  of  each  must 
De  left  with  the  department  largely  to  be  worked  out. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  It  seems  to  me  so.  Whatever  action  Congress 
may  take  will  certainly  be  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fisheries  as  a  continuing  industry,  and  if  Congress  says  that  fishing 
may  not  be  prohibited  in  certain  regions  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  that  resulting  in  defeating  the  very 
purpose  of  the  law.  If  we  can  not  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  or  whatever  Government  department  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  law — if  we  can  not  assume  that  his 
only  interest  wiU  be  the  preservation  of  the  fishery,  then  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are.     I  do  not  know  what  you  can  bank  on. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  wiU  take  the  Pyramid  Harbor  case  to  which  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  has  referred  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  why  this  new  pro- 
vision should  not  be  enacted  into  law — the  very  instance  that  the  doc- 
tor has  mentioned.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  those  of  us  who  are 
famiUar  with  fishing  in  that  district  that  the  fishing  in  Pyramid 
Harbor  of  late  years  has  very  materially  fallen  off.  Now  he  states  the 
cause. 

From  90  to  150  miles  away,  farther  out  toward  the  ocean,  other 
and  more  enterprising  people  have  gone  out  there  and  intercepted 
these  fish,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  supply  in  Pyramid  Harbor  and 
Chilkoot  and  Chilkat  both  have  shown  si^s  of  diminution.  That  is, 
the  fish  on  the  ground  are  decreasing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fish 
that  would  come  up  there  if  permitted  are  caught  in  the  waters  by 
somebody  else  before  they  reach  Pyramid  Harbor. 

Now,  it  might  come  to  pass  under  such  a  law,  if  enacted,  that  in 
order  to  replenish  the  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  the  department 
should  go  out  to  Icy  Strait  90  or  150  miles  away,  and  close  up  that 
fishery.  That  is  exactly  the  result  of  the  reasoning  that  might  be 
worked  out  into  an  executive  order,  and  while  it  might  benefit  Pyr- 
amid Harbor  it  would  work  a  terrible  hardship  to  the  men  who  have 
developed  the  fishing  in  Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman,  x  our  idea  is,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  the  fact  that  the  fish 
in  Pyramid  Harbor  are  growing  less  does  not  prove  that  there  is  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  fish,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  caught  at  a  different  place. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  same  fish  are  caught  before  they  get  up  to  Pyramid 
Harbor,  and  more  of  them  of  late  years  have  been  caught.  The 
situation  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  coming  up  the  Straits  of  Fuca — 
a  body  of  water  you  and  I  are  more  or  less  familiar  with — and  were 
caught  out  in  the  straits  or  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  instead  of 
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among  the  islands  and  in  the  small  bays  of  the  sound  there,  would  be 
lesa  fish  in  shore.  Those  same  identical  fish  which  would  come  to 
the  shore  at  Pyramid  Harbor  are  intercepted  90  or  150  miles  away 
from  Pyramid  Harbor  and  are  there  caught;  the  statistics  show  that 
whilst  Pyramid  Harbor  has  gone  down  to  nearly  nothing,  and  that  the 
canneries  have  been  closed  up  there,  the  fisheries  out  in  Icy  Strait 
have  been  built  up  and  are  now  packing  more  fish  than  Pyramid 
Harbor  ever  did  pack.  It  is  true  that  has  worked  a  hardship  upon 
some  people  in  Pyramid  Harbor,  but  it  is  only  due  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  those  people  who  have  gone  out  and  intercepted 
these  fish. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  does  not  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  smaller  fisherman  ? 

Mr.  DoRB.  Not  at  all,  because  the  small  fellows  who  went  out  to 
the  front  left  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  high  and  dry  at  Pyra- 
mid Harbor;  that  is  the  big  concern  in  this  instance.  It  is  true 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  had  a  cannery  in  Pyramid  Harbor 
which  they  have  closed  up  and  abandoned  because  these  Uttle  fellows 
have  gone  out  ahead  of  them.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true. 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  Let  us  assume  as  a  fact  what  Mr.  Dorr  has  stated^ 
that  these  fish  which  were  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyramid  Harbor 
in  more  recent  years  have  been  caught  in  Icy  Strait.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Kivers.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  fishmg  may  have  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  in  the  Pyramid 
Harbor  region  as  to  prevent  any  salmon  ascending  Chilkat  or  Cnilkoot 
Rivers  for  spawning  purposes.  It  is  equally  conceivable  that  the  fish- 
ing might  be  carried  on  in  the  Icy  Strait  region  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  any  salmon  whatever  going  up  either  Chilkat  or  Chilkoot 
Rivers.  Now,  does  it  make  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  effect  upon 
the  spawning  beds  of  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  are  concerned, 
whetner  the  fish  which  are  headed  toward  those  streams  are  caught 
in  Icy  Strait  or  in  the  Pyramid  Harbor  region  ?  The  effect  is  jiist  the 
same.  If  the  fish  which  ascend  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  are 
caught  at  points  many  miles  away  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going 
to  protect  the  spawning  beds  of  those  rivers  you  must  stop  the  catch- 
ing of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fish  that  are  headed  for  those  streams 
wherever  they  are  being  caught,  whether  at  Pyramid  Harbor  or  in 
Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  having  the  fishing  excluded 
within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  think  that  was  more  or  less  of  a  compro- 
mise. 

The  Chairman.  Or  within  600  yards,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  suppose  that  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  would  afford  adequate  protection, 
but  I  think 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this.  How  does  that 
provision  afford  protection  to  the  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  afford  it  in  this  way:  As  the  fish  get 
closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  they  become  more  concentrated. 
That  is,  they  pile  up ;  they  are  not  so  dilute.  There  are  more  fish  to 
the  cubic  rod  of  water,  ana  therefore  more  would  be  caught  by  hauling 
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a  seine  through  a  certain  quantity  of  water  there  than  if  it  were 
hauled  farther  away. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  this  region  of  which  you  have 
been  talking — the  Pyramid  Harbor  region  and  Icy  Strait.  Are  the 
fish  concentrated  where  the  fishing  is  carried  on  there  ? 

Dr.  EvBEMANN.  Whenever  the  fish  come  into  any  strait  they  are 
more  or  less  concentrated. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  so  much  so  where  the  strait  widens  out? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  No,  sir;  not  so  much  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Icy  Strait  is  a  great,  wide 
body  of  water. 

Dr.  EvsRMANN.  His  point  was  that  after  the  fish  get  into  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  they  are  concentrated. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  why  the  fish  were  caught  now  down  at 
Icy  Strait  instead  of  allowing  the  fish  to  go  up  a  little  farther. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  case  of  one  man  getting  ahead  of  another.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  on  the  Nushagak  where  formerly  the  fishing  was  done 
up  the  bay.  One  man  gets  ahead  of  the  other  and  they  get  farther 
and  farther  out  and  it  requires  more  gear,  because  you  go  out  farther 
[referring  to. map].  Here  is  Icy  Strait.  This  shows  the  Lynn  Canal; 
Jiere  is  Pyramid  Harbor.  Icy  Strait  is  a  great  wide  expanse  of  water. 
Here  is  rleasant  Island.  Many  traps  are  off  of  and  along  that  shore 
there. 

Mr.  Bower.  Two  caimeries  are  located  on  Excursion  Inlet  in  the 
Icy  Strait  region. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Icy  Strait  is  the  entrance  from  the  ocean  proper  and  it 
leads  up  into  Lynn  Canal. 

The  Chairman.     Are  there  any  traps  in  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  aU  through  Icy  Strait.  When  I  speak  of  these 
fisheries  at  Icy  Strait  being  90  to  150  miles  away,  you  will  observe  the 
course  of  the  Lynn  Canal  from  its  head.  The  canners  had  to  go  down 
away  out  in  Icy  Strait  to  get  fish  for  this  cannery  the  last  year  they 
ran  it  and  bring  those  fish  up  to  the  cannery  simply  because  the  other 
fishermen  had  gone  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  would  the  Secretary  have  author- 
ity  

Mr.  Dorr.  To  close  up  the  whole  water  course  ? 

The  Chairman  (contmuing).  To  prohibit  fishing  for  salmon  we 
will  say  to  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  or  to  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  a  wise  proposition,  so  that  you 
would  not  have  to  go  all  this  distance  to  get  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  have  to  go  there  now.  Senator,  because 
they  have  abandoned  the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  canneries  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  cannery  is  idle. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  where  are  the  canneries  now  ? 

,Mr.  Dorr.  Down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Bower.  Excursion  Inlet  has  two. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  httle  cannery  that  packs  20,000  or  30,000 
cases  near  Haines  now. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  fish  that  went  up  Icy  Strait  also  went  up  other 
streams.     There  are  three  great  avenues. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  the  main  reason  for  coming  down  here, 
because  after  the  fish  get  to  this  point  here,  they  may  scatter?  They 
come  down  because  they  can  get  the  body  of  fish  beiore  they  scatter. 

3klr.  Bo  WEB.  Where  they  firat  come  in  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  DoBB.  As  Capt.  Moser  said,  one  man  went  out  ahead  of  the 
other  man  and  they  kept  going  and  the  business  worked  out  in  that 
way. 

Now,  I  want  to  answer  the  chairman's  question  about  the  pro- 
vision that  is  contained  in  section  6,  of  the  present  law,  namely, 
the  500-yard  provision.  Dr.  Evermann  has  stated  that  it  is  Ins 
recollection  that  that  was  a  compromise.  I  agree  with  him  per- 
fectly on  that.  It  was  a  compromise;  but  the  same  provision  was 
proposed  in  the  bill  then  presented  to  Congress  that  is  embodied  in 
section  7  of  the  pending  bill.  It  was  submitted  at  the  instance  of  the 
department  the  same  as  the  provision  that  I  am  objecting  to  is  now 
bein^  urged  by  the  department,  i.  e.,  that  there  be  no  limitation  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  close 
waters  to  fishing,  and  the  doctor  will  agree  with  me  that  the  House 
committee  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  agree  to  that,  and 
we  compromised  by  fixing  the  Umitation;  but  we  fixed  the  limitation 
as  the  department"  wanted  it  fixed  at  that  time.  The  compromise 
was  between  the  proposition  of  no  limit  and  a  reasonable  limit,  and 
we  accepted  what  the  department  then  insisted  upon  as  a  reasonable 
limit.  They  receded  from  their  original  stand  for  unlimited 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  if  there  has  been  anything  which  has  happened  in  the  last 
six  years  to  change  that  limitation!  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Do  you 
know  of  any  instance.  Doctor,  where  that  provision  has  been  insuf- 
ficient ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  specific  instance,  but  is 
not  this  true:  That  no  one  knows  enough  about  the  running  of  sal- 
mon in  any  portion  of  Alaska  to  enable  him  to  say  definitely  over 
what  portion  of  its  route  of  migration  fishing  may  be  permitted  in  an 
unrestricted  way  without  affecting  the  spawning  beds  of  the  stream 
to  which  those  fish  are  going  ?  I  do  not  think  we  do.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  take  the  position  that  you  can  fish 
with  impunity  and  in  an  unrestricted  way  up  to  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  the  thousand  streams  in  Alaska, 
and  we  think  that  provision  will  more  adequately  protect  the  fishes 
or  the  spawning  beds  of  those  thousand  different  streams. 
■  The  Chaibman.  Do  you  not  think.  Doctor,  that  these  provisions 
for  open  or  close  seasons,  weekly  close  seasons,  and  so  on,  would  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  fish  to  go  up  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  In  themselves,  no,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
more  than  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  authority  in  here  to  extend  that  close 
season,  have  you  not  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  To  the  Cook  Inlet  region;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  confined  to  the  Cook  Inlet  region  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  that  provision  be  sufficient  in  that 
territory « 

Dr.  Evebmann.  I  think  not,  sir,  for  this  reason:  The  weekly  close 
season  is  from  Saturday  evening  until  Monday  morning  and  it  may 
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not  cover  the  entire  migration  route  of  any  individual  school  of 
fish.  A  school  of  fish  might  enter  Icy  Strait  right  at  the  beginning 
of  the  weekly  close  season.  That  weekly  close  season  might  protect 
them  from  capture  in  Icy  Strait,  but  by  Monday  morning  they  will 
be  up  toward  Pyramid  Harbor,  perhaps,  or  up  Lynn  Canal  toward 
Chilkat  River,  and  they  will  be  caught  there  exactly  the  same  as  they 
are  caught  in  the  Columbia  River.  A  weekly  close  season  there 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  of  no  eflfect  because  it 
will  save  the  fish  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  on  Sunday  and  permit 
them  to  be  caught  farther  up  on  Monday.  So  far  as  the  effect  on  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  stream  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of 
difference  whether  the  fish  are  caught  on  Sunday  or  Monday, 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  hke  to  refer  to  a  statement  I  have  made 
repeatedly  here.  ,  It  has  been  proved  that  by  judicious  fish  culture 
the  fish  are  as  abundant  to-day  in  the  Columbia  River  as  they  ever 
were.  That  is  also  true  of  the  Sacramento  River.  I  also  mentioned 
the  stream  at  Chignik,  which  produces  far  more  salmon  than  it  ever 
did,  and  none  of  these  streams  have  been  closed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  have  to  meet  the  situation  that  we 
have  not  got  fish  culture  in  these  Alaskan  streams  vet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  has  developed  in 
these  hearings  to  indicate  that  we  have  any  new  situation  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  has  mentioned  that  he  has  no  specific 
information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  the  six  years  of  experience  we  have  all  had  imder 
this  law,  they  can  not  point  to  a  single  instance  where  it  is  necessary 
right  now  to  go  bevond  the  limit  of  500  yards  under  the  provision  in 
section  6  of  the  old  law,  and  that  being  true  it  seems  to  me  that  until 
those  conditions  arise  we  ought  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  we  ought  not  to  make  any  change  until 
something  develops  showing  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  Congress  is  justified  in  making  a  law 
without  some  reason  for  it  and  there  certainly  is  no  reason  shown  here. 

Now,  again,  if  this  provision  should  prevail — such  a  sweeping  one — 
all  Bering  Sea  could  be  closed.  Those  fish  break  in  tliough  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  an  Executive  order  could  be  made  that  no  fishing 
should  be  done  above  Unimak  Pass,  for  instance,  all  that  Bristol  Bay 
district  could  be  put  out  of  business.  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  it, 
but  I  say  they  could  do  it,  and  I  say  in  the  coal-lands  case  that  the 
President  did  do  it.  He  closed  the  entire  territory,  and  he  might 
close  the  entire  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  with  much  more  propriety, 
if  the  law  seemed  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  He  withdrew  the  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely,  and  apparently,  from  the  record,  without 
any  consideration;  because  it  was  done  in  the  most  informal  manner 
on  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  subordinate  of  the  Bureau  of  Geological 
Survey. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  that  practice  was 
the  closing  of  Afognak.  Two  canneries  were  put  out  of  business  there 
and  it  cost  our  company  $250,000  without  any  reimbursement 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  that  time  the  fish  seem  to  be  getting 
less? 
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Mr.  Bbowne.  This  provision  gives  the  power  to  close  up  all  Bering 
Sea  just  the  same  as  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  coal  lands,  but  no 
one  has  much  money  invested  in  the  coal  lands  and  there  are  millions 
invested  in  the  Bering  Sea  fisheries. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Mr.  Browne,  some  of  those  poor  fellows  had  their  all 
invested  in  those  coal  lands.  Every  dollar  they  had  in  the  world, 
and  they  have  been  ruined,  utterly  and  cruelly  destroyed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  our  Government,  to  gratify;  the  whim  of  some  people 
who  wrongfully  call  themselves  conservationists. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  am  speaking  of  the  comparison  of  the  investments. 

Mr.  DoRB.  It  did  not  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  but  it  was  just 
as  much  to  them. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  a  table  which  I  will  present  to  the 
committee  showing  an  analysis  of  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  for  the 
last  10  years  in  Alaska,  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  the  Columbia 
River,  and  the  other  outside  rivers  so  caUed.  In  other  words,  tixe 
total  pack  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  fact  that  these  figures  do 
not  show  a  diminution  in  the  output  of  fish  in  Alaska. 

Take  the  red  salmon,  which  is  the  chief  variety  so  considered,  for 
market  purposes,  and  the  average  output  for  10  years  has  been 
1,370,011  cases  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  whole. Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  DoBB.  No,  sir;  just  for  Alaska.  That  is  a  10  years'  average. 
The  pack  of  red  salmon  in  Alaska  for  1911 — ^last  year — of  this  same 
fish,  wa^  1,320,705  cases;  almost  the  exact  amount  of  the  average  for 
the  entire  10  years. 

So  it  will  be  shown,  with  other  species,  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  output. 

The  coho  and  the  pink  salmon,  especially  the  pink  salmon,  have 
largely  increased.  From  a  mathematical  standpoint  these  figures 
mean  niuch  to  me  because  if  the  fish  are  actually  caught  and  packed 
it  is  evidence  to  me  that  they  are  there.  They  could  not  be  packed 
if  they  were  not  there. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  places,  like  Pvramid  Harbor,  and  that  is  a 

food  example  of  it,  the  supply  of  the  sahnon  has  fallen  off  materially; 
ut  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  That  reason  has  been  explained  and  m 
most  of  the  other  cases  the  reasons  are  easy  of  explanation. 

These  fish  fluctuate  in  their  annual  runs.  They  do  not  run  alike 
every  year.  There  wUl  be  a  slack  run  for  a  year  or  two  or  three  years 
and  then  a  big  run  or  perhaps  another  big  run.  There  is  no  regularity 
about  it.  You  can  not  measure  those  runs  in  advance,  as  we  do  in 
Puget  Sound,  for  instance,  where  we  have  them  working  like  auto- 
matic machines,  coming  with  tremendous  runs  every  four  years  with 
the  sockeye  fish  and  every  other  year  with  the  humpback  fish. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  diflPerence  in  the  run  of  sockeye  salmon 
in  Alaska  and  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  difference  in  their  habits  and  what  causes 
that  difference  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  explain,  because  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  Alaska  they  come  more  nearly  aver- 
aging up  each  year  than  they  do  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  fluctuate  in  Alaska,  but  the  fluctuation  is  not 
r^ular. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that,  but  there  is  not  the  run  there 
that  there  is  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  DoRB.  They  are  erratic  in  Alaska.  There  is  no  regularity  and 
certainty  to  the  runs  as  exists  on  Puget  Sound.  Neither  is  there  on 
the  Columbia  River.  We  have  a  peculiar  condition  on  Puget  Sound 
and  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  I  have  been  informed,  is  contemplating — 
and  I  hope  very  much  they  will  carry  it  out — an  experiment  to  be 
made  this  year  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  transplant  from  Alaska  a 
large  quantity  of  humpback  salmon  eggs  and  liberate  the  fry  in  Puget 
Sound  during  this  coming  season,  whim  is  the  off  year,  with  the  idea 
of  filling  in  that  lean  year.     Is  that  right.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvEEMANN.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chaibman.  So  as  not  to  have  an  off  year  there  hereafter  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  So  as  to  have  all  years  full  years.  I  hope  they  will  be 
permitted  to  carry  out  that  experiment.  It  would  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  hatching  fish  by  artificial  propagation  beyond  any 
question.  If  they  can  fill  in  those  off  years  on  Puget  Sound  as  to 
humpback  salmon,  they  will  have  accomplished  wonders. 

I  will  show  you  from  this  statement  of  the  pack  how  the  humpback 
salmon  run  on  Puget  Sound.  In  1902  there  were  none;  in  1903,  a 
good  big  pack;  in  1904,  none;  in  1905,  70,000;  in  1906,  none;  in 
1907,  tremendous  big  pack,  433,000;  in  1908  there  is  said  to  have 
been  6,000  cases.  That  is  a  mystery,  as  the  run  comes  every  other 
year;  it  must  have  been  an  accident;  some  stray  fish  probably  came  in 
from  Alaska. 

The  Chaibman.  In  1909  there  were  370,000  cases;  1910,  108  cases; 
1911,  1,046,000  cases. 

Mr.  DoBB.  1911  is  the  last  year  and  produced  the  largest  pack. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  largest  you  have  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes;  that  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  is  so  marked  an  increase  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  about  it.  Was  there  such  a  great  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  canneries  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  No;  there  was  not  any  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
canneries. 

Mr.  MosEB.  You  are  speaking  of  1911  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  was  an  absolute  failure.  We  did  not  have  half 
a  pack  of  sockeyes  in  Beriug  Sea. 

Mr.  DoBB.  We  are  speaking  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  we  are  speaking  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaibman.  The  highest  pack  before  was  433,000  cases,  while 
in  1911  there  was  over  1,000,000  cases.  What  is  there  to  account  for 
that  tremendous  increase  over  the  highest  preceding  pack  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  You  must  ask  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen.  I  can 
not  account  for  it.  Whenever  we  estabhsh  a  theory,  the  fish  come 
along  and  explode  it. 

Mr.  Bo  WEBS.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fishing  gear. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  DoBB.  But  there  was  no  increase  m  gear  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  fish. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  The  demand  for  salmon  was  so  great  last  year  that 
formerly  where  we  did  not  pack  many  humpback  on  the  Sound,  every- 
one put  up  all  he  could  get  of  the  humpback.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, we  would  not  take  over  75,000  cases,  but  market  conaitions 
were  such  last  vear  that  we  kept  on  fishing  as  long  as  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Doer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  canners  packed  very  few  of 
those  fish  that  came  into  those  waters.  I  know  you  packed  a  good 
many,  but,  relatively  speaking,  there  were  millions  ana  millions  that 
escaped  last  year.    The  water  was  simply  alive  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  tremendously  larger  run  in  1911  than 
in  any  other  year  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  was  the  largest  run  ever  known. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  a  large  run. 

Mr.  Bowers.  But  the  price  several  years  ago  was  so  low  there  was 
not  the  incentive  to  catch  humpback  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  Puget  Sound,  in  the  earlier  days,  they  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  a  humpback  pack. 

The  Chairman.  Tnis  table  shows  that  practically  every  other  year 
there  is  practically  no  humpback  fish  packed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  none  there  to  pack. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  cause? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  humpback.  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  of  the  big  runs  of  the  humpback  comes  when  the 
run  of  the  sockeye  is  on;  1913  will  be  a  big  sockeve  run.  When  there 
are  plenty  of  sockeyes  no  one  bothers  with  the  humpback.  In  fact, 
frequently  when  the  humpback  comes  in  during  the  big  year  they 
open  the  traps  and  let  them  go. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  that  from  1902  uniformly  every 
other  year  there  is  a  large  pack.  Is  that  because  you  do  not  pack 
the  sannon  that  come  or  is  it  because  the  humpback  salmon  does  not 
come? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  humpback  salmon  only  comes  every  other  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  only  come  every  other  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  account  for  the  small  pack  every 
second  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  run  in  the  even  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year,  for  instance,  we  are  not  looking  for  a  hump- 
back pack  on  Puget  Sound.     We  will  probably  pack  a  few  sockeyes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  From  past  experience,  there  will  not  be  any  humpbacks 
this  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  table  shows  that  the  humpback  pack  run  for 
1911  was  quite  lai^e. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  1,046,992  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  have  explained,  it  was  on  account  of  the  market 
conditions.  We  knew  there  was  no  pack  in  Bering  Sea  and  packed 
all  the  humpback  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  In  1909,  when  you  packed  370,000  cases,  could 
you  have  packed  more  cases  that  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  could  have  packed  humpback. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  have  ?  Was  tnat  true  in  1907,  when  you 
packed  433,000  cases  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so.  We  never  favored  humpbacks  on  Puget 
Sound. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Captain,  you  are  speaking  for  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  only  ? 

Mr.  MosER.   Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  only  company  operating  there  that  has  not 
usually  packed  humpback  salmon.  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not, 
that  all  the  other  companies  on  Puget  Sound  do  take  the  humpback 
and  fall  fish  every  season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  pack  some  humpbacks,  but  as  a  rule  the  hump- 
backs were  never  looked  upon  as  being  an  important  part  of  the 
pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  made  a  practice  of 
notpacking  them  as  a  rule.     The  other  canneries  have. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  practically  every  other 
year  there  is  no  run  of  humpback  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  true. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  this  is  an  important  fact,  I  think:  It  is  true 
that  the  humpbacks  are  abimdant  on  alternate  years  and  scarce  in 
the  other  years,  and  that  is  certainly  related  to  the  fact  that  the 
humpback  lives  only  two  years.  It  nas  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  recently  that  the  humpback  dies  on  its  second 
birthday. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  start  a  new  supply  down  there  on 
the  oflF  years  there  is  no  reason  why  you  need  not  nave  a  good  supply 
every  year  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  what  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Another  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to  in  looking  at 
this  chart  is  the  pack  of  humpback  in  Alaska  during  the  past  10  years. 
You  will  see  there  is  no  skippW  of  years  and  no  diminution  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  nave  them  every  alternate  year  there? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  they  run  more  or  less  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes  that  is  true.  If  you  will  hand  this  table  to  the 
stenographer  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  ask  that  it  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  feature  that  you  really  put  that 
table  in  to  show,  in  regard  to  the  various 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  put  it  m  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
any  of  the  fiish  in  Alaska  in  10  years,  according  to  the  output — accord- 
ing to  the  returns. 

The  table  follows. 
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Mr.  DoRB  (continuing).  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these  places  have 
shown  diminution,  and  I  am  aware  that  Cant.  Moser  has  testified  that 
for  two  or  three  years  the  pack  has  been  jfess  at  Karluk  than  it  for- 
merly was,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  has  been  no  dimmution. 

I  asked  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  day  if  he  would  kindly  furnish  me 
with  a  statement  of  Karluk  fishing  for  as  many  years  back  as  they 
had  record  of  it,  and  he  has  done  so. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  statement  and  have  it  put  into  the 
record.  It  shows  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  fish  caught  and  packed  at 
Karluk  and  vicinity  since  1882.     It  is  a  very  interesting  taole. 

In  1906  there  seems  to  have  occurred  the  largest  pack  of  any  year; 
1906  is  by  far  the  largest  in  all  these  years.  The  1905  was  only  about 
half  the  pack  of  1906;  1904  produced  only  about  half  the  pack  of 
1906;  the  pack  of  1903  was  only  about  a  third  that  of  1906,  while 
1902  was  as  25  is  to  34  as  compared  with  1906.  1901  was  as  28  is  to 
34  as  compared  with  1906.  Now,  going  the  other  way — ^forward — as 
against  3,479,249  fish  in  1906  we  had  in  the  next  year  2,959,934.  The 
next,  1908,  shows  a  material  falling  oflF,  and  the  next  year,  1909,  a 
much  larger  falling  oflF;  the  next  year,  1910,  a  material  mcrease  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  1911  a  small  increase  over  1910  is  shown. 

Tnis  table  illustrates  what  I  have  been  trying  to  explain,  that  there 
is  no  regularity  of  the  runs  up  there.  Karluk  nas  been  fished  a  great 
many  years,  and  it  has  been  fished  harder,  I  guess,  than  any  other 
place  in  Alaska.  Until  recent  years  there  were  four  or  five  companies 
operating  there,  all  huddled  up  close  together,  and  they  were  in  fierce 
rivalry.  They  used  to  have  some  furious  fish  wars  up  there,  as  we 
call  them,  caulking  matches,  and  so  forth,  trying  to  beat  each  other 
to  the  fisheries.  If  there  was  any  place  in  Alaska  which  was  hard 
fished  it  was  Karluk,  and  yet  with  all  that  hard  fishing  by  those  four 
or  five  companies  in  the  early  years,  in  1906,  when  there  was  only  two 
companies  left,  we  had  the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of  the  business 
at  Karluk. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  i 

Mr.  Dorr.  1906 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  very  glad,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  refer  again  to  Karluk.  In  fact,  I  had  a  memorandum  to  do  so,  as 
that  seemed  to  be  rather  a  point  of  attack.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
canneries,  particularly  during  the  early  operations  at  Karluk  and,  in 
fact,  at  the  present  day,  do  not  get  all  their  fish  from  Karluk.  That 
is,  that  the  JKarluk  pack  is  not  composed  entirely  of  fish  from  that 
river. 

It  has  been  stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  that  pack  on  Karluk  spit  were  indications  of  the  depletion  or  other- 
wise of  the  Karluk  River.  In  the  early  days  they  scoured  the  sur- 
rounding district  for  the  fish.  In  later  years  we  found,  however, 
that  making  long  runs  for  fish  did  not  pay  and  the  fish  we  have  been 
getting  of  late  years  are  more  concentrated  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Kanuk  Spit  than  they  were  in  the  early  days.  That  is,  a  larger 
number  of  our  pack  now  comes  from  the  spit  than  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Tins  statement  that  I  have  referred  to  and  which  I 
introduce  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the  fish  at  Karluk  and  vicinity 
and  would  cover  all  those  near-by  places  Capt.  Moser  referred  to. 
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Dr.  EvEBMANN.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  packers  maintain  a  large  hatchery  on  Karluk 
stream^  and  because  that  hatchery  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  fisheries  there,  a  portion  of  the  showing  as  made  by  these  figures 
should  be  credited  to  that  hatchery.  In  the  absence  oi  the  hatchery 
the  showing  would  be  tremendously  poorer.  . 

The  Chairman.  Karluk  is  the  hatchery  which  we  were  discussing 
the  other  night. 

Mr.  Webb.  Delegate  Wickersham  said  it  was  no  good  at  all. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  think  that  might  show  the  effect  of  the  Karluk 
hatchenr  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  not  saying  one  way  or  the  other.  I  gave 
my  opinion  regarding  that  hatchery  the  otner  day.  If  it  has  had 
any  effect  at  aU  it  would  show  in  these  figures.  Or  course,  Mr.  Dorr 
must  admit  that  a  portion  of  this  catch  of  1911,  1910,  and  1908  was 
due  to  the  work  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  I  personally  would  be  glad  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  hope  it  is  true.  Something  brought  more  fish  to 
Karluk  in  1906  than  had  been  caught  during  any  previous  year. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And,  conversely,  he  would  have  to  admit  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  hatchery  these  statistics  would  show  a  consider- 
able decline  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Browne.  Taking  it  in  the  concrete,  Doctor,  it  would  show 
good  results  everywhere  if  we  had  more  hatcheries  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  I  admit  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  just  as  strong  an  advocate  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion as  you  can  find  anywhere.  Dr.  Evermann,  I  think,  will  testify 
to  that  from  the  years  of  intercourse  that  we  have  had.  He  has 
never  found  me  on  any  other  side  of  the  hatchery  question.  I  have 
studied  ic.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  studied  it  from  a  scientific  or 
biological  standpoint;  but  I  have  studied  it  from  a  layman's  stand- 
point, as  I  have  tried  to  study  all  these  fishery  questions  during  quite 
a  number  of  years  that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  one  way  or  another,  chiefly  as  a  lawyer,  because  that 
is  my  profession,  but  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  practical  end  of 
the  salmon  business  for  many  years. 

The  table  follows. 
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Mr.  DoKR.  In  connection  with  the  hatchery  feature,  T  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Alaskan  Salmon 
Commission,  which  has  heretofore  been  referred  to  (H.  Doc.  477,  58th 
Cong.,  2d  seps.) ,  transmitted  to  Congress  by  a  message  by  the  President: 

Mr.  Dorr  (reading) : 

The  key  to  the  whole  guCBtion  of  the  iuture  of  the  Alaska  Balmon  industry  lies  in 
artificial  propagation  of  the  Red  salmon.  This  species  lays  from  2,500  to  3,500  eggs; 
the  King  aalmon  a  few  hundred  more.  Theae  e^  are  placed  among  the  gravel  of 
the  spawning  beds,  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the  milt  of  the  male.  Many,  how- 
ever, doubtless  fail  of  fertilization.  The  eggs  remain  on  the  spawning  beds  many 
weeks  or  even  months  before  hatching,  and  both  they  and  the  fry  are  attacked  by  the 
Dolly  Varden  trout,  sculpins,  Bticklebacks,  and  by  various  other  larger  or  smaller 
enemies,  including  fungoid  diseases.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout,  which  swarms  wherever 
B^mon  eegs  or  fry  are  found,  is  perhaps  themost  persistent  and  destructive.  The  fish 
duck  is  ^so  verv  destructive.  So  many  are  the  dangers  which  beeet  the  young  salmon 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a  hundred  or  even  one  in  a  thousand  ever  lives  to  maturity. 
By  artilicial  propagation  practically  all  these  dangers  are  eliminated.  Practically 
every  e^  can  be  fertilized;  the  danger  of  disease  can  be  greatly  reduced;  all  the 
enemies  that  feed  upon  the  ^gs  and  fry  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  vastly  larger  pro- 
portion will  grow  to  maturity. 

I  would  include  the  other  salmon  now  with  the  red  fish. 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  I  would  now  include  them  because  the  value  of  the 
humpback  is  much  more  apparent  now  than  it  was  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  DoBB.  I  think  I  am  onlv  repeating  what  the  gentlemen  from 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  admit  is  a  well-recognized  rule,  that  in 
artificial  propagation  they  can  safely  count  on  saving  95  per  cent  of 
the  eggs,  while  under  natural  conditions  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
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are  lost.  Right  there  is  the  whole  key  to  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon.  It  is  all  in  nursing  and  taking  care  of  the  eggs  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  artificial  propagation  is  the  key  to  the  fisheries  in 
Alaska^  is  it  is  the  key  to  fisheries  elsewhere.  Our  great  lakes  have 
been  very  abundantly  replenished  by  artificial  propagation  until,  as 
I  understand,  they  now  have  more  white  fish  and  lake  trout  than  they 
ever  had  before.     Is  that  correct,  Doctor? 

It  is  also  true  with  shad.  They  propagate  shad  right  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Building  for  liberation  in  the 
Potomac  Kiver.  The  efficiency  of  hatcheries  has  been  proven  and 
affirmatively  decided  so  many  times  that  I  think  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  does -not  need  to  be  further  dwelt  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  gone  into  that  pretty  fuUy,  too. 
I  think  Capt.  Moser  went  over  that  subject. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  wrote  that  paragraph  in  1903,  I  think,  and  if  I 
were  to  rewrite  it  to-day  I  would  make  very  little  change  in  it.  I 
think  the  only  change  would  be,  as  Mr.  Dorr  suggested,  to  say  that  the 
key  to  the  preservation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Alaska  is  artificial 
propagation,  not  only  of  the  red  salmon,  but  of  all  the  species  of 
salmon,  because  all  tne  other  species  have  increased  in  value  vastly 
since  1903.  All  the  other  facts  in  that  paragraph  are  just  as  true 
to-day  as  they  were  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  one  further  extract  from  this  report,  on  page  26 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  I  will  read.     [Reading:] 

It  is  further  suggested  that  those  packers,  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  main- 
taining hatcheries  of  their  own  and  placing  in  the  rivers  10  Red  salmon  fry  for  each  indi- 
vidual salmon  taken,  be  relieved  from  this  tax.  This  figure  is  wholly  arbitrary;  30  to 
1  or  even  100  to  1  may  be  nearer  the  proportions.  Perhaps  the  number  should  be 
ireduced  one-half  for  the  lower  grades  packed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  chairman  will  remember  that  I  made  a  state- 
ment early  in  the  hearings,  when  Gov.  Clark  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, to  the  effect  that  this  rebate  provision  had  been  indorsed  by 
Dr.  Jordan  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  long  before  it  was  promul- 
gated into  law,  and  I  read  this  to  verify  by  the  record  that  statement. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  artificial  propagation  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thing  Congress  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering in  this  bill  rather  than  these  other  matters.  If  we  can 
replenish  those  waters  infinitely,  as  it  appears  we  can,  where  we  have 
the  whole  ocean  for  a  feeding  ground  and  where  salmon  is  such  a 
valuable  food  product  and  ought  to  be  sold  and  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  laboring  classes  of  people,  as  it  formerly  was,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  raise  the  fiish  and  let 
the  people  catch  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  this  occurred  to  me  a  moment 
ago.  How  does  an  increased  supply  help  in  the  way  of  making  food 
cheaper  and  fish  cheaper  if  the  practice  is  followed  which  Mr.  Moser 
suggested  a  while  ago  ?  He  saiu  the  reason  why  a  great  many  of  the 
humpback  salmon  were  not  caught  when  the  run  was  large  was 
because  the  market  did  not  warrant.  In  other  words,  when  the 
market  did  warrant  it,  they  put  up  a  tremendously  large  pack. 
When  the  market  does  not  warrant  they  put  up  a  small  pack;  and 
therefore  keep  the  prices  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Capt.  Moser  was  speaking  of  his  company  only  in  that 
connection  and  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says  they  have  not 
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cared  to  pack  humpback  salmon  on  Paget  Sound.  That  was  their 
policy  I  know  for  a  long  time,  but  that  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  other  companies  on  Puget  Sound  at  any  time.  The  other  com- 
panies— and  there  are  very  many — ^have  uniformly  outfitted  and 
prepared  for  a  pack  of  humpback  salmon.  Of  course,  when  the 
tremendous  four-year  run  is  on,  when  the  sockeyes  are  so  abundant, 
no  one  is  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  humpbacks  when  he  can 
catch  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sockeyes  to  keep  his  cannery  in  opera- 
tion, because  the  sockeye  is  of  so  much  greater  market  value.  But 
the  humpbacks  come  during  the  last  part  of  the  run  of  the  sockeyes 
and  then  they  continue  to  run  for  some  weeks  after  the  sockeye  is 
gone.     During  that  time,  after  the  sockeye  has  disappeared,   the 

feneral  custom  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  known  anything  about  the 
usiness — and  I  have  known  about  it  ever  since  1888 — ^for  nearly 
all  of  these  canneries  to  pack  humpback  salmon  and  coho  salmon 
and  dog  salmon. 

I  have  known  George  T.  Myers  to  pack  salmon  up  to  Christmas 
in  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  I  have  known  others  to  pack  equally  that 
late.     Of  course  that  is  very  late.     There  is  nothing  left  but  the  dog 
salmon  at  Christmas  time.     The  prices  of  humpback  salmon  have 
however,  been  always  much  lower  tha^  the  red  salmon.  , 

The  Chairman.  If  the  supply  in  Alaskan  waters  is  maintained  or 
increased  will  those  prices  become  lower  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  I  think  the  dollar  price  has  got  to  go.  That  is  my 
own  opinion  about  it.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  to  batter  down 
the  market,  but  I  think  the  price  will  be  lower;  1911  was  an  abnormal 
year  for  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  that  it  has  got  to  give  way.  It  is  going  to  be 
lower, 

Mr.  Browne.  You  mean  a  dollar  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  the  dollar-a-dozen  price  will  not  be  maintained, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  they  can  can  the  humpback  up 
there  and  sell  it  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  dozen  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  that  depends  on  circumstances,  Senator.  When 
the  runs  are  big  and  conditions  good  they  can  make  some  money  at 
less  than  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  that  if  the  runs  are  maintained  or 
increased  that  that  run  would  enable  them  to  put  the  fish  up  more 
cheaply  and  thereby  permit  them  to  sell  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  there  is  a  supply  of 
fish  near  at  hand  they  can  pack  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
where  the  fish  are  scattering  and  scarce,  because  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  cost  is  the  steamer  transportation  to  pick  up  these  fish 
and  tow  them  in  to  the  canneries.  Where  they  have  to  go  50  or  75 
miles,  or  even  100  miles,  as  they  do  in  some  instances,  it  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  cost.  Where  they  can  get  a  supply  close  at  hand  as  they 
do  in  Puget  Sound,  it  is  much  less  expensive  to  pack.  As  I  men- 
tioned the  other  day,  all  the  Puget  Sound  canneries  nave  an  advantage 
in  several  ways  over  the  AlasKa  packers.  Where  they  can  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  fish  close  at  hand  they  can  pack  them  for  less  than 
a  dollar  a  dozen  and  make  something  on  tnem.  A  dollar  is  the 
highest  price  we  have  ever  had,  I  think.] 
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The  Chairman.  A  dollar  for  the  humpback  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  a  dollar  per  dozen  for  the  humpback  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $4  a  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  $4  a  case;  $1  a  dozen;  8 J  cents  a  can.  That  fish  even  at 
a  dollar  per  dozen  can  be  sold  in  the  market  over  the  retail  counter  for 
12i  cents  a  can. 

A  man  who  eats  it  with  his  eyes  closed  would  not  know  whether  he 
was  eating  red  salmon  or  pink  salmon,  but  it  does  not  sell  for  as  much 
as  the  red  fish;  some  people  claim  it  is  not  as  good;  there  is  a  standing 
dispute  about  that;  others  claim  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  red  fish, 
and  some  prefer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Puget  Sound  pack  largely  regulate  the 
price  or  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  does  in  the  years  that  they  have  their  pack. 
You  see  every  other  year  they  are  out  of  the  market,  unless  they 
have  a  carry-over  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  they  nave  their  large  pack  then  they 
practically  fix  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  When  they  have  a  large  pack  on  Puget  Sound  they  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  prices  as  anyone;  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  Alaska  packers 
could  not  undersell  the  Puget  Sound  packers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  can  not  undersell — ^you  mean  they  can  not  under- 
sell them  in  an  open-market  competition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh  no:  certainly  not.  Packing  fish  in  Alaska  costs 
more  than  it  does  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  does. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Puget  Sound  packer  has  an  advantage  in  his  cost. 
•There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  sell  at  what  he  sells  at  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  .AJaska  packer  has  to  sell  at  what  the  Puget  Sound 
packer  sells  at. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  fixing  of  your  price,  especially  in  a. 
full  year,  you  have  to  sell  at  the  same  price  with  a  greater  cost  of 
production  than  the  Puget  Sound  canners  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  is  of  greater  cost  of  production  and  delivery  to 
railroad  terminals.  It  costs,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  36  cents  a 
case  for  transportation,  and  that  is  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  Puget 
Sound  packer,  even  though  everything  else  were  equal.  And  36- 
cents  per  case  is  a  good  big  profit  on  pink  salmon. 

Mr.  Browne.  Thirty-six  cents  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Alaska  to  the  Puget  Sound  points  ? 

Mr  Dorr.  Yes,  to  rail  points.  This  includes  transportation  up 
on  the  men  and  materials,  and  down  on  the  men  and  finisned  product* 

The  Chairman.  Where  it  comes  in  competition  with  Puget  Sound 
products? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  36  cents  for  the  transportation  that 
these  people  on  Puget  Sound  do  not  have  to  pay. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  12i  cents,  even  at  this  high  price,  for  a 
pound  of  solid,  wholesome,  nutritious  food  without  any  waste — and 
there  is  no  waste  in  a  can  of  salmon — is  not  a  hi^h  price  to  pay;  but. 
the  price  should  not  be  increased  by  the  imposition  of  more  taxes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  demand  for 
salmon  since  other  Unes  of  food  have  become  so  high  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  the  demand  for  salmon  has  been  better  in  the  last 
two  years  than  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years,  and  that  is  one 
thing  that  made  the  prices  of  salmon  high  last  year,  because  the 
demand  was  so  active.  It  has  been  a  senous  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  was  not  made, too  high;  but  that  is  not  my  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.   That  belongs  to  the  packers. 

Looking  now  to  the  bill,  section  by  section,  I  have  discussed 
section  1  which  relates  to  the  taxation.  And,  by  the  way,  a  thought 
has  just  come  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not, 
but  it  has  just  now  occurred  to  me,  whether  the  Senate  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  a  revenue  measure  that  increases  taxation;  whether 
under  the  Constitution  that  measure  should  not  originate  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  say  this  hostilely,  but  it  has  just  flashed  over  my 
mind  now.    It  has  never  been  mentioned  before. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  anyway,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  2  is  the  hatchery  provision.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  drawing  a  new  hatchery  provision  which  I  want  to  submit 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justness;  not  that  it  directly  affects 
these  people  whom  I  especially  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  prepared  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  it  into  the  record  so 
that  it  will  appear  at  this  point.  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  point  out 
the  main  features  of  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  section  of  a  draft  of  a  general  bill  that  we — I  say 
"we'' — Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Webb,  Capt.  Moser,  and  myself — have  con- 
sulted about  and  have  drawn  up  and  put  in  shape  to  be  submitted 
as  a  tentative  suggestion,  if  the  committee  concludes  any  legislation 
is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  a  substitute  for  this  entire  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  as  an  entire  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  then  discuss  each  section  of  the  bill  here 
and  we  will  put  it  in  later. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  evening 
by  Mr.  Bower.     Have  you  the  copy,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  the  copy  of  your  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  wanted  Dr.  Evermann  and  nis  associates  to  go  over  it 
before  introducing  it  here. 

In  connection  with  the  hatchery  section,  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  pending  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  new  suggestion 
is  that  hatcheries  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
continue  as  now,  but  that  no  hew  permits  be  granted,  thereby  not 
encouraging  any  new  hatcheries  to  be  built;  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
these  private  hatcheries,  of  which  I  understand  there  are  five  that 
have  been  approved,  and  allow  them  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  taxes. 
In  other  words,  to  let  the  hatcheries  themselves  be  paid  for  out  of 
their  taxes  instead  of  the  rebates  on  the  fry  being  paid  for  out  of 
these  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
moneys  as  it  comes  in  for  those  taxes  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  It  would  be  credited  to  the  individual  canners  who  seU 
their  hatcheries.     It  would  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  was  that  you  would  oe  paid  for  these 
hatcheries  out  of  the  tax  as  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  it  is  earned  and  charged  to  the  individual  who  sells 
the  cannery.  It  is  to  be  taken  out  of  nis  tax,  not  out  of  the  general 
tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Browne.  Instead  of  for  the  product  of  the  hatchery  you  sell 
the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  difference  would  be  if  the  hatcheries  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  whole  tax  fund  it  would  take  all  the  taxes  for  sometime, 
but  in  this  way  it  only  absorbs  the  taxes  of  those  individuals  who  sell 
the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  the  remainder  of  the  tax  to  go  into  the 
Alaska  fund  as  it  now  is,  unless  we  provide  that  it  shaU  go  mto  a  fund 
for  additional  hatcheries.     I  see. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  remainder  of  the  tax  would  not  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment for  these  hatcheries.  For  instance,  if  Capt.  Moser's  company 
should  seU  one  of  its  hatcheries  or  both  of  them,  by  an  agreement  with 
the  officials,  the  company  would  receive  certificates  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  payment  of  taxes  protanto  on  their  pack  from  time  to  time 
until  the  hatcheries  had  in  tnat  way  been  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  year  their  tax  amounts  to  about  $40,000, 
that  $40,000  will  be  apnhed  on  the  hatcheries  bought  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  wul  be  applied  on  the  hatcheries  purchased  from 
them  until  the  hatcheries  are  paid  for.  That  is  the  idea.  It  merely 
transfers  the  rebate  to  the  hatchery  itself  instead  of  allowing  it  for 
liberating  the  fry  at  the  hatchery,  and  the  plan  transfers  the  title  of 
the  hatcheries  to  the  Government.  The  department  would  operate 
them  as  other  Government  hatcheries.  It  does  not  require  the  owners 
to  sell  and  it  does  not  require  the  Government  to  buy,  but  it  leaves 
the  matter  of  purchase  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  as  soon  as  they  agree  on  prices  the  transfers 
can  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  does  it  make  as  to  ascertaining 
the  price  at  which  those  hatcheries  shall  be  bought? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  leaves  him  to  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is  a  question  of  setting  the  price  and  if  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  it,  they  would  continue  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  would  continue  to  operate  under  the  rebate  sys- 
tem as  long  as  the  law  remains  unchanged. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this:  I  woiud  like  to  get  rid  of  this  rebate 
system  if  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  suggestion  I  make  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  on  a 
basis  equitable  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  except  this:  That  we  allow  this  rebate  to  go 
on.  Then  it  just  depends  whether  the  Secretary  offers  what  the 
operators  of  the  hatcheries  consider  they  can  afford  to  take. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  there  may  be  some  suggestion  that  somebody 
can  make,  yourself  or  others,  as  to  the  detaus  of  that  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  these  hatcheries  detennmed  by  one  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment, one  person  representing  the  canners,  and  a  third  to  be  selected 
by  them? 

Mr.  DoRE.  I  would,  if  they  were  mine,  but  I  am  not  speaking  for 
these  hatcheries.  Senator,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  unaerstood  as 
doing  so.  I  have  only  taken  an  interest  in  this  hatchery  proposition 
because  I  was  connected  with  it  from  the  first  and  because  I  want  to 
see  it  worked  out  on  a  plan  that  is  just  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  what  do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  not  thought  over  that  matter  sufficiently, 
Senator,  to  state  definitely  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  talk  that  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Dorr,  as  he  has  a  bill  framed,  and  with  Dr.  Evermann,  and 
see  whether  you  can  work  out  something  of  that  kind  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  bill,  as  I  understand  it — at  least,  the  outline  of 
the  bill — ^is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  different 
people  who  are  interested,  and  to  see  if  we  can  not  come  to  a  definite 
unoerstanding  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  measure  we  think 
best  to  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  Congress  is  satisfied  th^t  the  Government  should  buy 
these  hatcheries,  and  the  people  who  own  them  are  willing  to  sell 
them,  I  do  not  see  any  trouble  in  arranging  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  expect  there  would  be  much  trouble 
about  that.  Of  course.  Congress  to  a  great  extent  has  the  matter 
in  its  own  hands  and  could  stop  this  rebate  system  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  certainly  could  stop  it, at  any  time,  but  it  ought  not 
to  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  in  good  faith  have  been  operating 
under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  want  to  do  an  injustice  to  any- 
bodv. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  assume  you  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  certainly  do  not.  But,  as  I  say,  we  desire 
to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  with  aU  these  people. 
Of  course,  I  would  not  advocate  any  proposition  that  woula  work 
injustice.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  Government  in 
the  advantageous  position  which  it  occupies  we  can  work  out  some- 
thing that  wiU  bring  about  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  3  is  covered  by  existing  law  sufficiently,  I  think. 
Section  4  is  the  trap  section. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  take  that  up  with  a  view 
to  framing  the  provision  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Dorr,  les,  sir;  I  have  drawn  a  new  trap  section,  but  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Evermann  has  had  time  to  examine  it,  because  I  think  he 
has  been  busy  with  other  hearings. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  a  general  way  I  would  like  to  suggest,  m  addition  to 
^  the  reference  made  to  that  subject  the  other  day,  that  by  the  system 
suggested  in  this  new  plan  I  am  advocating  an  increase  in  lateral 
distances.  That  is  what  will  be  tantamount  to  an  increase  by 
plotting  the  ground  into  plots  4,000  feet  in  length  and  1,200  feet 
m  width,  and  requiring  that  the  adjacent  plots  shall  be  1,800  feet 
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laterally  distant  from  each  other,  and  then  allowing  the  trap  to  be 
built  anywhere  within  the  plot,  and  confining  it  to  the  plot. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  each  one  is  put  in  the  middle,  that  would 
make  the  distance  much  more  than  1,800  feet? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  will  make  it  2,400  feet  between  the  leads.  That  is 
the  distance  we  have  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  to  be  built  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  shore  line  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  be  built  in  any  position  you  like,  but  the  next  trap 
must  be  the  required  distance  laterally  away  from  the  first  one.  So 
that  if  it  was  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  the  next  trap  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  shore  it  is  a  simple  matter;  but  if  it  is  laid  par- 
allel witn  the  shore  the  next  one  would  have  to  be  laid  the  full  dis- 
tance away,  so  as  to  give  the  lateral  distance  from  the  original  trap. 
There  must  be  1,800  leet  laterally  between  all  of  those  plots  sidewise, 
and  300  feet  endwise. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  gentlemen  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  that  out.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  provision 
povering  what  you  want. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  works  out  very  nicely.  I  have  laid  out  differ- 
ent forms  of  it  and  I  think  it  works  out  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  to  so  describe  it  in  the  statute  as  to 
cover  what  you  want  to  provide. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  projected  it  on  a  chart,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  I 
think  it  would  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  5,  the  words  ''or  immediate  approaches''  in  line 
10  of  the  original  bill,  page  9,  are  objectionable;  because  I  think  it  is 
an  indefinite  restriction.  We  do  not  know  what  ''immediate  ap- 
proaches'' mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  considerable  discussion  of  that 
by  Capt.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  add  anything  more,  Mr.  Dorr, 
why,  of  course,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  I  think  not. 

These  same  words  are  repeated  on  page  10,  lines  12  and  13,  of  the 
original  printed  biU. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  red-salmon  streams  which  has  been 
ppoken  of  before.  We  think  that  pink-salmon  streams  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  6  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  5,  the  first  line  at  the  top  of  page  10  of  the 
original  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  "Any  salmon  stream"  should  be  "Any 
red  salmon  stream." 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  "Any  red  salmon  stream." 

Taking  up  section  6.  I  have  made  all  the  statements  I  care  to  on 
the  close-season  question. 

Mr.  Browne  just  asked  me  about  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  William 
Sound.  We  object  to  Prince  WilUam  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet  being 
included  in  the  weekly  close  season  for  reasons  that  I  tried  to  give 
earlier  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  The  method  of  closing  the  trap  during  the  weekly  close 
season  is  omitted  in  this  section.  I  have  added  to  our  trap  provisions 
just  exactly  what  I  imderstood  the  department  desired  to  nave.  The 
present  close-season  law  is  found  in  section  5,  and  it  excepts  Cook 
Inlet,  the  delta  of  Copper  River,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary 
thereto  from  the  operation  of  the  close  law. 

In  speaking  of  rrince  WilUam  Soimd  I  mean  the  Copper  River 
delta,  because  that  is  the  ground  we  seek  to  have  left  open.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  rest  of  Prince  WiUiam  Sound,  we  do  not  so  much 
care  about  that;  but  it  was  explained  by,  Capt.  Moser,  I  think,  in 
detail  some  days  ago  at  the  hearing  how  it  was  impossible  to  block 
the  Copper  River  delta. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  that  was  gone  into. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  7  I  have  just  objected  to  as  strenuously  as  I 
could. 

Section  8  we  have  no  objection  to  at  all,  but  would  like  to  add 
these  words: 

And  ^provided  further,  That  dumping  of  fiah  offal  or  gurry  into  the  waters  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 

That  relates  to  the  section  prohibiting  the  pollution  of  the  \^aters. 

Mr.  Browne  has  something  to  say  on  section  9,  and  I  will  pass 
that  over.  ' 

Section  10  is  perfectly  proper,  I  think,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
it  at  all;  section  11  is  covered  by  existing  law  and  there  is  no  need 
for  it.     Section  12 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  the  only  diflFerence  in  section  11  and 
section  10  is  that  they  add  the  words  ^^and  Congress''  in  regard  to 
information  used  by  the  department,  in  regard  to  these  reports.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  objection  to  it.     Congress  can  always  get 
the  reports  from  the  department,  but  if  they  want  the  word  ^  Con- 
gress   in  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

I  wouid  like  to  say  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  canning  companies  in  Alaska  to  welcome  all  kinds  of  inspec- 
tions from  the  Government  officials.  They  are  glad  to  have  them 
come  there  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Do  not  you  find  it  so,  Mr. 
Bower  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Always;  without  exception. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  find  any  obstruction  put  in  your  way,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Bower.  Never  as  yet  at  any  of  the  canneries  I  have  visited 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  in  the  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Or  in  the  hatcheries. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  regarding  that 
matter.  In  all  these  years  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Alaska  fisheries  it  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  how  readily 
the  packers — aU  of  them,  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  recall 
at  this  minute — have  been  to  supply  any  data  and  any  information 
which  the  bureau  has  requested. 

Their  methods  in  all  cases  have  not  been  such  as  would  give  all 
the  data  which  were  desirable,  but  they  gave  everything  they  could. 
It  would  be  quite  desirable  if  we  could  get  a  little  bit  more  definite 
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data  regarding  the  indiyidual  stream  catch — that  is  to  say,  the  num- 
ber of  fish  caught  in  each  particular  place — but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that.  A  tugboat  goes  out  to  pick  up  the  fish 
in  diflFerent  places  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  differentiate,  but,  so  far 
as  the  methods  followed  by  the  fishermen  permitted,  the  companies 
have  invariably  supplied  all  information  that  the  bureau  has  ever 
asked  for,  and  frankly  and  freely. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  section  16,  page  18,  of  the  original  printed  bill, 
commencing  with  line  10  and  ending  with  line  15 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  servant  and  employee  provision. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  most  seriously  object  to  that.  We  do  not  think  it 
is  good  law  in  the  first  place;  but  we  do  not  want  to  feel  that  we  have 
to  test  that  question  out  in  court.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  right  that  a 
man  should  be  held  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  criminal  intent  on  his  part.  If  you  can  charge  the  princi- 
Eals  with  any  of  these  violations  of  the  law  on  the  theory  that  they 
new  it  or  condoned  it  or  purposely  permitted  it,  you  do  not  need  this 
law.  They  are  guilty  anyway.  Tnis  provision  seeks  to  make  an 
innocent  man  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  of  his  servant. 

Mr.' Browne.  The  only  thing  they  have  to  prove  is  that  the  wrong- 
ful act  was  done  within  the  scope  of  the  employment  of  the  servant. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  only  tning  they  have  to  prove. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  the  scope  of  his  employment  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  apparent  interest  of  his  employer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  instance,  some  fellow  in  Alaska  may  catch  fish  on 
Sunday,  which  is  prohibited,  and  the  Government  could  have  Capt. 
Moser  arrested  in  San  Francisco,  because  that  man  was  employed  by 
his  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  that  man  may  catch  the  fish  on  Sunday  because 
sotae  other  man,  jealous  of  nyr  interest,  may  put  him  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  true.  1  remember  a  man  in  the  Government 
employ  once  who  got  mad  at  the  superintendent  and  poisoned  all 
of  the  fry  in  the  hatchery  just  for  revenge. 

Section  19,  the  emergency  clause;  I  think  the  bill,  if  passed, 
should  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  succeeding 
the  date  of  its  passage. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  trouble 
about  that  proposition.  Your  fishing  season  begins  at  the  regular 
time.  I  was  gomg  to  suggest  if  the  bill  should  pass,  say,  in  February, 
we  might  not  want  to  wait  until  the  next  January. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  put  into  effect  in  anv  instance 
until  the  first  of  the  next  year,  because  I  think  everyone  will  concede 
we  must  have  a  little  time  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  conditions  in 
fishing.  You  could  not  promulgate  this  bill  now  and  get  it  up  to 
Alaska  so  as  to  notify  the  people  there  in  time  to  regulate  this  sea- 
son's operations. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  reverting  for  just  a  moment  to  the  tax  proposition. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  drawn,  section  1  calls  for  a  license 
for  all  gear  There  is  no  provision  for  issuing  those  licenses.  If 
they  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it 
ought  to  be  stated.  If  it  is  proposed  that  they  are  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerks  of  the  various  courts  m  Alaska  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect 
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the  other  licenses  up  there,  that  ought  to  be  made  plain.  In  any 
event  it  is  going  to  oe  a  tremendous  nardship  and  almost  impossible 
of  observance-  and  conipliance  for  these  fishermen  in  Alaska  to  take 
out  licenses  on  gear.  Take  gill  nets^  for  example,  and  all  other  small 
small  gear;  there  are  thousands  of  them. 

I  want  to  protest  as  earnestly  as  I  may  be  permitted  against  that 
burden  being  put  upon  these  men.  There  are  about  10,000  men 
who  go  up  to  Alaska  each  year.  It  is  a  transient  business;  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  has  to  be  transient.  They  are  in  and  out  in  three 
months  and  a  half  in  the  Bering  Sea.  They  are  a  little  longer  time 
in  central  Alaska,  still  longer  in  southern  Alaska;  but  to  go  through 
the  details  of  getting  these  licenses  every  year  would  be  a  hardship 
and  as  a  matter  of  revenue  I  do  not  tmnk  it  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  this  industry  by  Congress,  because  it  is  not  worth  what  it  is  going 
to  cost. 

We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  amount  of  that  small  gear  tax, 
Capt.  Moser  said  it  would  cost  his  company  $800.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  it,  but  it  is  the  unnecessary  burden  in  securing  the  licenses 
and  observing  the  law,  keeping  the  hcense  tags  on  the  nets,  etc.  If 
it  is  decided  that  there  must  be  a  general  license  system,  then  there 
should  be  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  stationed  in  Seattle 
to  issue  these  licenses.  I  say  Seattle  because  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  point  for  everybody,  and  there  should  also  be  provision 
to  keep  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaska  with  power  to 
issue  licenses  and  collect  the  revenues. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  mjty  say  that  the  bureau  now  has  a  local  agent 
in  Seattle,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  would  be  competent  to  issue  the 
licenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  He  has  to  keep  track  of  the  statistics  of  the 
fisheries  related  to  Seattle  and  other  Puget  Sound  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  him  there  all  the  time  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a  local* man;  Judson  P.  Todd;  a 
practical  fisherman. 

Mr.  Webb.  As  I  understand  it,  the  result  of  this  tax  from  a  reve-» 
nue  standpoint  would  be  practically  nil.  Capt.  Moser  said  it  would 
cost  his  company  about  $800  for  about  80,000 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  about  80,000  fathoms  of  the  gear.  That 
is,  in  seines  and  gill  nets. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  your  tax  would 
only  amount  to  about  $800. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  over  $2,000  for  all 
the  fishing  up  there  and  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  penal  provision  here,  too.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  license,  he  would  be  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  have  to  keep  a  tag  on  your  net.  If  you  do  not 
have  it  there,  you  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  three 
months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  The  penalties  are  enormous. 
Altogether  I  can  not  see  the  necessity  for  this  gear  tax.  If  we  have 
to  pay  that  tax,  let  us  pay  it  on  the  pack  and  not  on  the  gear. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  let  Dr.  Evermann  think  about  that 
and  we  will  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  when  he  comes  before  us. 
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It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  leave  off  these  smaller  matters  unless 
we  find  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  to  the  pack  tax  we  think  if  it  is  going  to  be  changed 
at  all  it  should  be  3,  4,  and  5  cents  a  case,  especially  in  view  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  Alaska  territorial  bill  becoming  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  greater  part  of  that  tax  were  put  into 
hatcheries,  then  you  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  a  greater  increase. 
Would  you  not,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  said  that  the  other  evening,  and  I  adhere  to  it.  If  that 
tax  can  go  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  hatcheries  we  can 
afford  to  pay  a  little  more,  and  I  tnink  that  possibly  a  total  of 
$150,000  a  }^ear  should  be  the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  in 
Alaska,  and  it  should  aU  be  put  into  the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  present  output  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  on  the  basis  of  the  present  output.  As  far  as  the 
people  whom  I  represent  are  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  on  that  kind  of  a  proposition.  We  will  contribute  our  propor- 
tionate share  to  make  up  $150,000,  and  we  want  to  give  it  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  expend  in  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Are  you  about  through,  Mr.  Dorr?  If  there  is  anything  else 
which  occurs  to  you,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Tms  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  being  so  patient  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can,  and 
your  statement  has  been  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  data  you  spoke  of.  Senator,  has  not  yet  arrived. 
I  have  wired  for  it. 

Thereupon,  at  10.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Appendix. 


North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  110  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  March  iS,  1912, 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  in  Seattle  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  bill  relating  to  the  Alaskan  nsheries.  We  are  advised  that  this  copy  was  made 
fiome  time  ago,  and  that  some  changes  may  have  been  made  in  it  before  having  been 
introduced  by  you  in  the  Senate.  If  such  is  the  case,  would  you  kindly  favor  us 
with  a  copy  as  introduced  by  you? 

In  a  general  wav  the  bill  does  not  impress  us  unfavorably.  A  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues, say  one-hair,  collected  from  the  canners  through  the  taxation  of  their  equipment 
and  output  should  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  establishing  and  maintain- 
inff  of  hatcheries  in  the  districts  which  furnish  the  funds  through  taxes  collected.  We 
believe  that  the  private  hatcheries  should  be  abolished  and  that  the  Government 
should  establish  at  once  suitable  ones  in  proper  localities .  Bering  Sea  has  been  entirely 
neglected  in  this  respect,  and  while  it  furnishes  the  greatest  amount  of  red  salmon, 
there  is  not  a  hatchery  of  any  kind  in  the  district.  The  establishment  of  these  hatch- 
eries should  not  be  delayed  until  1915,  as  your  bill  suggests,  but  should  be  built  and 
operated  without  delay. 

We  note  in  your  measure  that  the  tax  on  red  salmon  is  raised  from  4  cents  to  7  cents, 
while  the  tax  on  pink  salmon  remains  the  same,  namely,  4  cents  per  case.  This,  we 
think,  is  unreasonable.  The  pink-salmon  canners  should  bear  tneir  portion  of  the 
increase.    We  would  suggest  that  pink  salmon  pay  5  cents  per  case  and  red  salmon 
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6  cents  per  case,  instead  of  4  cents  and  7  cents,  respectively.  This  would  bring  the 
Government  a  larger  revenue  than  provided  for  in  your  bill,  as  the  amount  of  pin^ 
salmon  packed  is  greater  than  red.  The  profits  made  in  the  canning  of  pink  salmon 
are  greater  than  those  made  in  the  canning  of  red,  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  pink* 
salmon  canner  are  much  less  than  those  assumed  by  the  red-salmon  canner. 

We  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record,  however,  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  taxes  unless  a  suitable  amount  of  same  is  set  aside  annually  -for  the  purpose 
of  fidi  culture.  Under  the  present  law  we  pay  the  Goverpment  a  large  sum  annually, 
and  receive  absolutely  no  benefit  in  return. 

Our  total  investment  amounts  to  $600,000;  and  since  1900,  when  we  built  our  firsfc 
c annery,  have  not  paid  our  stockholders  on  an  average  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum.  You 
can  therefore  readily  see  that  an  increase  in  our  taxes  would  work  a  hardship.  The 
schools  and  roads,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  this  tax,  are  all  located  in  what  i» 
known  as  the  pink-salmon  district,  yet  the  increase  in  taxes  is  alone  to  be  applied  to 
red-salmon  districts.  The  Bering  Sea  district,  where  we  and  the  principal  red-salmon 
canners  are  located,  have  no  roads  and  but  few  schools. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  pink-p 
salmon  canners  to  have  the  tax  on  pink  salmon  remain  at  4  cents,  but  we  desire  to 
enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  a  raise  in  the  tax  on  red  salmon  without  a  corre* 
sponding  increase  in  the  tax  on  pink  salmon. 

We  believe  you  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  toward  all  concerned,  and 
therefore  submit  our  views  for  your  careful  consideration. 

Kindly  notifj^  us  of  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  this  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  your  colleague  on  th^ 
Committee  on  Fisheries. 

We  are  yours,  very  truly.  North  Alaska  Salmon  CoMPANYf 

J.  P.  Haller,  Manager. 


North  Alaska  Salmon  Co., 

110  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  April  4i  1912, 

Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  preface  our  lettei  by  calling  your  attention  to  ours  of  March  23, 
in  which  we  expressed  our  views  extensively  regarding  bill  S.  5856,  relating  to  the 
Alaskan  fisheries.  Since  then  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  To  our  surprise  we  find  that  instead  of  7  cents,  as  we  were  led  to 
believe  would  be  the  rate  of  taxation  on  red  salmon,  according  to  a  communication 
received  from  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.  of  Seattle,  the  rate  has  been  increased 
from  4  cents  to  11  cents,  whilst  the  rate  on  pink  salmon  has  been  raised  to  5  cents 
per  case. 

We  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  pink-salmon  canner  has  many  advantages  over  the 
red-salmon  canner,  and  his  plants  yield  a  better  and  surer  source  of  revenue.  Owing 
to  the  isolated  districts  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  red-salmon  canneries  are 
operated,  they  are  compelled  to  own  and  operate  their  own  transporting  vessels. 
The  pink-salmon  canner  is  invariably  located  on  a  regular  line  of  communication, 
with  steamers  passing  every  few  days,  and  for  this  reason  the  investment  is  not  as 
large.  All  of  the  red-salmon  canneries  are  located  in  central  and  western  Alaska. 
There  is  but  one  steamer,  a  150-ton  mail  boat,  which  makes  but  one  trip  per  month 
into  Bering  Sea. 

The  red-salmon  season  is  very  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  pink,  and  for  that  reason 
all  men  and  supplies  have  to  be  carried  into  the  territory  on  one  trip  by  vessels  owned 
and  operated  by  the  canners.  All  of  the  cannery  labor  demands  a  wage  guarantee 
for  the  season,  amounting  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  cannery,  and  seldom  is 
the  run  of  fish  sufficient  to  keep  them  steadily  employed.  During  tne  season  of  1910 
we  packed  about  60  per  cent  and  1911  about  40  per  cent  of  our  cannery  capacity  and 
labor  contracts,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  actual  production  to  that  extent.  The 
red-salmon  canner  therefore  has  to  take  chances  on  the  run  of  fish,  and  at  all  times 
carry  supplies  and  men  for  a  full  pack.  The  pink-salmon  canner,  being  located  to 
a  nearer  base  of  supplies  and  having  a  longer  season,  can  carry  a  minimum  amount  of 
supplies  required  and  obtain  the  balance  at  his  own  convenience,  should  the  season 
demand  it.  The  pink-salmon  run,  from  year  to  year,  fluctuates  but  little.  The  run 
of  red  salmon  is  very  uncertain  and  a  large  run  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  a  short 
one. 
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From  every  viewpoint  it  is  apparent  that  the  canning  of  red  sahnon  is  a  very  hazard- 
ous enterprise,  as  compared  with  the  canning  of  pink,  and  an  increase  in  taxes  on  red 
flalmon,  out  of  proportion  to  that  levied  upon  pink  salmon,  is  increasing  the  heavy 
burden  now  carried  by  the  red-salmon  canner.  Taking  all  of  the  facts  into  con- 
sideration, we  do  not  see  how,  in  fairness  to  all  concemM,  you  can  raise  the  tax  on 
red  salmon  to  such  an  exorbitant  figure  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  on  pink 
salmon. 

The  tax  you  propose  to  place  upon  red-salmon  canners  would  be  three  times  as 
high  as  it  would  be  if  the  canneries  were  located  in  either  Washington,  Oregon,  or 
California.  At  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  case  the  amount  of  taxes  would  be  about  7i 
per  cent  on  an  assessed  valuation  in  Alaska,  while  if  this  property  were  located  in 
the  States  we  would  pay  probably  not  in  excess  of  2J  per  cent.  Our  vessels  are  all 
roistered  in  the  customhouse  in  San  Francisco  and  we  pay  the  regular  State  and 
county  taxes  on  them.  As  a  corporation  we  also  pay  taxes  to  the  State  of  California 
on  our  franchise  and  on  the  amount  of  our  capital  stock;  also  the  United  States  Grov- 
emment  on  the  amount  of  our  net  income. 

There  are  about  12  canning  companies  operating  in  central  and  western  Alaska. 
They  packed  last  year  about  1,125,000  cases  of  red  and  king  salmon,  as  compared  to 
a  total  of  1,358,000  cases  of  those  grades  for  the  entire  territory  of  Alaska.  Those 
same  sections  packed  only  63,400  cases  of  pinks  and  chums  and  28,000  cases  of  cohoee 
or  silver  salmon.  In  the  pink-salmon  districts,  southeastern  Alaska,  there  were 
packed  last  year  1,260,700  cases  of  pink  and  chimi  salmon,  100,000  cases  of  cohoes, 
and  only  232,100  cases  of  red  and  king  salmon.  You  can  therefore  see  that  the  burden 
of  the  increase,  as  proposed  by  your  bill,  will  fall  upon  tiiose  canners  operating  in 
the  isolated  districts  of  central  and  western  Alaska,  as  they  pack  about  82  per  cent 
of  the  red  salmon  packed  in  Alaska.  These  are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  it,  as 
the  conditions  uncer  which  they  operate  are  fraught  with  much  additional  hazard 
and  difficulties. 

AH  of  the  above  statistics  may  be  corroborated  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington. 

As  to  the  comparative  prices  of  red  and  pink  salmon.  While  it  is  conceded  that 
the  red  salmon  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  pink  salmon,  it  costs  a 
great  deal  more  to  pack  than  pink  salmon.  Red  salmon  brought  30  cents  per  dozen 
more  in  1910  and  60  cents  per  dozen  more  in  1911  than  pink  salmon.  The  price  on 
red  salmon  last  year  was  made  by  the  canners  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a 
positive  loss.  Prior  to  that  time  red  salmon  never  brought  in  excess  of  35  cents  per 
aozen  more  than  pink  salmon. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  establishing  and  operating  of  hatcheries  b  v  the  (jovem- 
ment  and  hope  that  you  will  make  some  provision  for  this  in  your  bill,  as  you  indi- 
cated you  favored  such  action  in  your  recent  letter  to  us. 

We  think  we  have  made  the  situation  clear  to  you.  We  have  put  the  ^ts  before 
you  as  we  know  them  to  exist  and  trust  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claims. 
As  indicated  in  our  former  letter,  the  bill  does  not  impress  unfavorably  with  the 
exception  of  the  exorbitantly  high  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  red  salmon.  We 
would  propose,  and  we  think  it  would  be  reasonable  and  just,  that  the  tax  on  pink 
salmon  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of  4  cents  to  5  cents,  and  that  the  tax  on 
red  salmon  be  increased  from  4  cents  to  6  cents.  However,  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  increase  in  Hie  tax  whatsoever  unless  at  least  a  potrtion  of  the  funds 
tnus  collected  are  used  in  the  establishing  and  operating  of  hatcheries  in  Bristol  Bay. 
We,  tiie  undersigned  canning  companies  operating  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district, 
approve  and  indorse  the  above  communication. 
Very  respectfully, 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Company, 
J.  P.  Halleb,  Manager, 
Alaska  Salmon  Co., 
James  Madison,  Secretary. 
Bristol  Bay  Packing  Co., 
L.  A.  Pedersen,  Manager. 
Red  Salmon  Canning  Co., 
Frank  B.  Peterson,  PremdenL 
Naknek  Packing  Co., 
Frank  B.  Peterson,  President. 
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AiASKA  Whaling  Co., 

210  First  Street  North, 
Minneapolis  J  Minn.,  April  18  y  1912. 
Senator  Knute  Nelson, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  recent  valuable  assistance  which  you  rendered 
this  company,  you  know  in  a  general  way  about  its  organization,  its  building  of 
boats  for  the  whale  fisheFv,  its  plans  and  equipments  for  manufacturing  into  fertilizer 
what  remains  of  the  whale  carcass  after  extracting  the  oil  and  securing  the  valuable 
bone. 

The  company's  attention  has  been  called  to  Senate  bill  5856,  introduced  March  15, 
1912,  bv  Senator  Jones)  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fish- 
eries oi  Alaska,  and  Merred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries.  The  company  will 
appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  that  committee  the  following 
objections  to  the  bill: 

First.  Section  1  makes  whale  oil  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of  Alaska" 
subject  to  a  licenst  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel.  If  enacted  into  law  this  would  be  am- 
biguous as  to  its  meaning  and  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  its  administration.  Our 
company  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  but,  like  for- 
eign whalers,  will  also  operate  largely  on  the  high  seas.  It  will  operate  with  a  floating 
cookery  on  which  the  whale  oil  will  be  manufactured.  The  cookery  may  sometimes 
be  within  3  marine  leagues  of  shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  determine  what  oil  is  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.'*  Should  the  bill  become  law  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  its 
high-sea  whaling— a  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are  exempt.  The 
Canadians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  st^itdily  increasing 
scale  in  the  North  Pacific.  Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  American  whalers  much 
more  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  two  whaling 
boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at  Seattle  by  J.  P.  Duthie  &  Co.  at  a 
cost  of  about  $115,000  would  cost  a  Norwegian  whaler  less  than  half  that  sum.  Our 
navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also  make  the  operating  expense  much  higher  for 
Americans  than  for  Europeans  and  the  Japanese.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Ameri- 
can whaler  may  operate  on  the  high  seas  in  competition  with  whalers  of  all  other 
nations,  a  license  tax  on  the  oil  will  be  a  great  handicap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap 
at  that,  considering  the  other  disadvantages  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license  tax  law  for 
Alaska,  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  we  think  the  words  "and  whale  oil "  in  line  12, 

Eage  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out.     If  retained,  the  rate  of  "twelve  cents  per 
arrel"  should  certainly  be  materially  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses  "within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska"  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton.  The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  ocean,  or  from  whales  taken 
on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,''  or  from 
whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also  apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will 
also  be  made  on  a  floating  cookery.  But  there  are  additional  reasons  why  there  should 
be  no  tax  on  fertilizer.  Article  581  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  puts  tne  product  on 
the  free  list.  Canadian  and  other  foreign  whalers  would  therefore  be  able  to  undersell 
the  American  whalers  in  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  To  tax  the 
fertilizer  would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy.  Our  company  has 
expended  not  less  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for  fertilizer  what  is  left  of 
the  whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured.  In  whale  fishing  that  part  of  the 
carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift .  1 1  has  been  treated  as  offal  and  waste .  Now  the 
attempt  to  utilize  that  part  of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  should  certainly 
not  be  discouraged  by  a  tax.  On  the  contrary,  everj*^  effort  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
conserve  and  enrich  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  should  be  encouraged. 

We  suggest  that  in  order  not  to  subject  fertilizer  from  whale  carcasses  to  the  pro- 
posed license  tax,  the  words  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  whales  " 
after  the  word  "sharks"  in  line  14  on  page  2. 

If  the  whale-fishing  industry  is  to  be  taxed  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried  on  in  Alaska, 
we  believe  tiat  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on  the  vessels  engaged  in 
whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska — a  license  fee  of  say  $100.    This  would  make  the 
law  free  from  ambiguity  and  easy  and  inexpensive  of  administration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Alaska  Whaling  Company, 
By  A.  Ueland,  Director » 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,   1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman) ,  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared:  Mr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  T.  J.  Gorman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  T.  J.  GORMAN,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  GORMAN  &  CO.  (INC.). 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  time  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Gorman  make  a  few  remarks  to  the  committee. 

State  your  name  and  your  business,  Mr.  Gorman.  Then  I  will 
ask  you  a  question  or  two,  and  then  you  can  tell  the  committee  about 
your  business  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  am  in  the  salmon  canning  and  salmon  brokerage 
business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Located  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Seattle  is  our  headquarters.  We  have  oflGices  in  New 
York  for  the  sale  of  salmon,  also  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  extensively  is  your  company  engaged  in  the  sal- 
mon brokerage  business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Our  business  last  year  amounted  to  something  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  how  many  packers  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  represent  about  15  or  16  different  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  brokerage  business  confined  entirely  to 
the  salmon  business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir.    We  do  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  have  no  other  line  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  other  line. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Will  you  state,  in  a  general  way,  how  salmon  is  cus- 
tomarily sold  and  the  terms  of  the  sales  ? 

Mr*  Gorman.  Canned  salmon  is  always  sold  at  an  f .  o.  b.  price 
Pacific  coast  terminals,  to  the  jobbing  trade  less  \\  per  cent  discount. 
That  is  to  say,  the  documents  are  placed  in  the  bank — the  bill  of  lad- 
ing together  with  the  draft — and  are  either  payable  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  generally  20  days  from  date  of  invoice  or  on  arrival  and 
examination  of  the  goods.  In  either  instance  the  buyer  gets  his  1^ 
per  cent  discount  when  he  pays  the  draft.  All  brokers  that  I  know 
anything  about,  and  particularly  ourselves,  and  all  the  principal 
salmon  brokers  receive  5  per  cent  commission  for  selling  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Who  pays  that — the  buyer  or  the  packer  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  packer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  brokerage 
business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  on  my  own  ac- 
count since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904.    For  some  years  prior  to 
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that  I  was  engaged  in  the  business  in  connection  with  other  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Gorman,  if  you  know,  why  it  is 
that  salmon  is  sold  through  brokers  instead  of  being  sold  by  the 
packers  direct  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  this:  A  buyer — ^say, 
a  jobber  in  Philadelphia,  to  illustrate — ^may  desire  to  buy  1,000  cases 
of  salmon.  He  may  want  200  cases  of  red,  200  or  300  cases  of  pink, 
a  few  hundred  cases  of  medium  red,  and  some  chums  and  some 
sockeyes.  Now,  then,  in  hardly  any  instance  will  you  find  one 
packer  who  has  all  these  different  grades  of  salmon  to  supply  this 
man's  requirements.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  place 
his  business  through  a  broker  in  order  that  the  broker  may  concen- 
trate the  different  grades  of  goods  that  this  buyer  requires  for  his 
use  in  order  to  make  one  shipment  and  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest  transportation  rate  and  get  all  his  goods  at  one  time.  That 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the  broker  is  necessary. 

Aside  from  that,  business  experience  has  taught  every  man  engaged 
not  only  in  the  salmon  canning  business  but  in  other  similar  business, 
that  the  packing  and  manufacture  of  the  product  is  one  end  of  the 
game  and  the  selling  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Take  a 
broker  on  the  coast;  for  instance,  take  ourselves,  if  you  wish.  We 
have  our  main  business  in  Seattle,  but  we  have  a  broker  in  every  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  through  whom  we  sell. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  subbroker? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir;  a  subbroker.  When  our  broker  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  instance,  sells  a  thousand  cases  of  salmon  for  our  ac- 
count we  pay  him  2J  per  cent  for  his  end  of  the  work  and  we  retain 
the  other  2J  per  cent  for  our  end,  and  in  no  other  way  could  a  selling 
agency  on  the  Pacific  coast  reach  the  trade  generally  except  through 
this  subbrokerage  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Could  the  packers  do  it  as  cheaply  or  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  would  be  impracticable.  I  have  stated  the  first 
reason,  which  is  that  under  ordinary  conditions  he  could  not  fur- 
nish the  buyer  the  assortment  required,  because  the  average  packer 
does  not  have  the  Puget  Sound  red  salmon,  red  Alaska  salmon, 
pink,  or  chum  all  at  one  time.  Hence  one  packer  alone  would  not 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  all  the  grades  one  buyer  may 
require.  Aside  from  that,  the  selling  is  done  mostly  during  the 
packing  season  when  the  packer,  as  a  rule,  is  absent  in  Alaska  at  his 
cannery  and  is  not  in  touch  with  the  market  or  with  selling  con- 
ditions. Hence  he  needs  a  broker  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
market.  The  broker  is  the  only  man  in  a  position  to  keep  in  touch 
all  the^ime  with  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  give  the  results 
to  the  packer. 

Now,  answering  that  question  further,  in  case  a  packer  should 
decide  to  sell  his  own  goods  (unless  he  is  packing,  say,  red  salmon 
for  the  last  two  years,  when  red  salmon  has  not  been  packed  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand)  when  he  is  engaged 
in  packing,  he  naturally  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  if  he  waited  until  he  came  down  from 
his  cannery  in  the  fall  after  the  buying  was  all  done  he  would  find 
the  trade  was  supplied  and  he  had  lost  out,  so  to  speak.  He  has  not 
sold  his  goods  because  he  was  not  selling  when  the  buyers  were 
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buying,  and  he  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  keep  in  touch  with 
both  ends  of  the  business  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  will  you  please  explain  right  there  how  the  orders 
are  handled  ?  You  spoke  about  salmon  being  sold  during  the  pack- 
ing season  ordinarily.  I  want  you  to  also  explain  to  the  committee 
how  the  prices  are  made. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  immediately  following  the  first  of  the  year 
generally,  say  in  February,  after  the  jobbers  have  taken  stock  of 
their  stores  they  begin  to  buy  futures ;  that  is,  they  buy  in  this  way : 
The  buyer  will  say,  "  I  think  I  will  need  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  these  different  grades  of  salmon  for  next  fall  shipment,"  and  he 
simply  specifies  to  the  seller,  to  the  broker,  that  he  will  require 
certain  numbers  of  cases  of  the  different  grades  of  salmon  at  a  given 
time,  when  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  He  buys  subject  to  his 
approval  of  the  price  named  by  the  packer  first;  further,  subject  to 
short  pack,  to  pro  rata  delivery,  to  accidents  by  fire,  wreck  of  vessels,, 
or  any  other  conditions.  The  seller  only  agrees  to  deliver,  and  then 
only  in  pro  rata  in  case  of  a  short  pack,  in  the  event  of  his  cannery 
burning  or  his  ship  being  wrecked  while  coming  down,  or  any  of 
the  other  conditions  that  are  apt  to  enter  into  a  sale  of  that  kind 
the  seller  is  protected  against.  The  buyer  can  refuse  the  goods  alto- 
gether if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  price  is  subject  to  the  buyer's  approval.  That  is 
the  point  I  want. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  price  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  buyer's  ap- 
proval. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  packers  come  down  they  ascertain  just 
about  what  the  demand  is  for  the  salmon  by  ascertaining  what  orders 
the  brokers  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  hardly  that.  Senator.  The  broker,  of  course, 
from  the  nature  of  things  keeps  his  client  advised  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season  as  to  how  the  market  is  going.  For  instance, 
packers  are  in  Alaska  now.  They  are  being  advised  of  the  condition 
of  the  spot  market,  which  to-day  is  lower  man  the  opening  prices  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  broker's  judgment  as  to  what  it  may  be.  Of 
course,  the  broker  is  supposed  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible 
with  his  client  all  during  the  season  by  correspondence,  and  then  it 
is  up  to  the  packer  to  accept  the  prices.  If  the  price  should  be  par- 
ticularly low,  the  packer  may  say,  "  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  sell  at  these 
prices,"  or  "  I  will  sell  50  per  cent  of  my  goods  at  these  prices  and 
hold  the  balance,  because  the  price  is  too  low." 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  various  packers  or  their  representatives  get 
together  at  any  time  in  the  year  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of  the 
market  is  and  about  what  the  price  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  I  have  never  known  of  a  conference  of  that 
kind.  We  have,  of  course,  canners'  associations,  where  we  get  to- 
gether and  talk  over  the  various  things  that  interest  canners,  but 
there  has  never,  in  my  experience  in  the  business,  been  any  time 
when  the  packers  have  agreed  upon  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  packers  members  of  these  associations  to 
which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  associations  are  there? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  said  "associations."  The  associations  are 
only  associations  in  name.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  now 
of  Puget  Sound.  The  salmon  canners  on  Puget  Sound  meet  every 
once  in  a  while  and  confer,  but  there  is  no  legal  organization,  you 
understand,  in  that  sense.  For  instance,  perhaps  the  packers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  meet  ivith  the  seiners  and  the  private  trap 
owners  and  try  to  make  an  agreement  on  the  price  of  raw  fish  for 
the  spring  season  or  the  summer.  That  is  one  purpose  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Canners'  Association — ^to  get  togetheV  with  the  fishermen; 
another  is  to  discuss  the  practical  methods  of  catching,  canning, 
propagation,  etc. 

-  The  Chaikman.  They  have  a  regular  association  with  a  name, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes;  they  give  it  a  name  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  it.  It  is  only  a  local  voluntary  association,  so-called.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  prices  on  canned  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  regular  meetings,  with  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  etc.? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No  regular  set  meeting  times;  but  we  meet  occa- 
sionally and  we  have  a  president  and  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  merely  a  kind  of  coming  together? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  an  association 
of  those  interested  in  Alaska  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  trouble  in  Alaska  has 
been  that  they  have  been  rather  pulling  apart  all  the  time.  The  only 
semblance  of  an  Alaska  organization  that  I  know  anything  about  is 
the  coming  together  of  a  few  of  the  packers  for  the  purpose  of  being 
represented  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  Alaska  pack  is  sold  by  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  commission  merchants? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Exactly.  , 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  merchant  gets  his  orders  from 
the  trade  and  then  goes  to  the  packers  and  has  them  fill  those  orders 
on  commission? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Exactly.  He  gets  his  brokerage ;  he  invests  no  money 
in  the  goods. 

Mr.  I>0RR.  Does  he  buy  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  only  handles  the  goods  on  commission? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir.  He  invests  no  money  in  the  goods.  The 
packer  owns  the  goods  until  the  draft  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prospective  buyer  in  the  East  is  not 
bound  until  he  actually  pays  the  price  and  accepts  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes.  When  he  gets  the  price  and  accepts  it,  then 
he  signs  a  contract  and  that  contract  is  subject  to  the  conditions  I 
named  before,  pro  rata  delivery,  loss  by  fire,  and  all  of  these  other 
conditions.  He  signs  a  contract  at  a  price.  When  the  two  minds 
meet  on  a  price  there  is  a  contract  executed  between  both  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  sale  is  made?  . 

Mr.  Gorman.  Then  the  sale  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  refuse  to  deliver  ? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  No.  The  buyers  will  sometimes  repudiate  their 
contracts,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  system  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  one  of  those  contracts  with 
you,  Mr.  Gorman? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one.  I  have  copies  in  New 
York,  however. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  like  to  have  one,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  like  to  have  one  of  those  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  can  send  to  New  York  and  get  one. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  will  wire  to  New  York  to-night  to  send  me  copies. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  will  have  it  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  or  state  as 
a  fact,  that  the  present  price  of  canned  salmon  was  lower  than  the 
last  opening  price  or  was  that  merely  a  hypothetical  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  are  the  facts  about  that? 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  facts  are:  Take  it  on  pink  salmon,  to  illustrate; 
the  opening  price  last  fall  was  $1  per  dozen,  less  the  re^lar  1^  per 
cent  cash  discount  and  5  per  cent  commission.  The  freight  to  New 
York  by  rail  is  60  cents  per  case,  or  15  cents  per  dozen;  by  water, 
with  the  insurance,  it  is  approximately  40  cents  per  case,  or  10  cents 
per  dozen.  Take  the  cheapest  grade  of  salmon,  with  freight  at  10 
cents  per  dozen  via  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.'s  line,  which 
would  make  these  goods  worth  $1.10  per  dozen  in  New  York  last  fall. 
You  can  buy  them  to-day  in  New  York  at  95  cents  a  dozen.  That  is 
equivalent  to  85  cents  coast  on  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  and  80 
cents  on  the  rail  rate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  selling  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  can  not  sell  at  that  price.  We  can  not  get  buy- 
ers at  tliat  price.  We  have  in  New  York  ourselves  for  sale  to-day 
a  lot  of  pinK  salmon  that  we  can  not  get  that  price  for. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  sell  at  that  price  if  you  could  get  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes ;  we  would  be  glad  to  sell.  They  are  selling  in 
a  small  way  in  25  and  50  case  lots  at  this  price  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  retail  price  is? 

Mr.  Gorman.  As  near  as  I  can  tell  from  what  little  investigation 
I  have  made,  it  is  15  cents  a  can. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  lower  than  it  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  retail  price  has  not  lowered? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  has  not  lowered  from  what  is  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  higher? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  In  fact  the 
year  before  last  the  retailer  advanced  the  price  to  15  cents  a  can 
and  it  has  been  approximately  that  price  since  then.  You  ma;^  buy 
a  can  for  12^  cents — two  for  a  quarter — ^but  ordinarily  the  price  is 
15  cents  a  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account,  Mr.  Gorman,  if  you  do  at 
all,  for  the  fact  that  the  retail  price  stays  up  while  the  wholesale 
price  has  gone  down  ? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  account  for  it.  One 
is  that  the  retailer  endeavors  to  maintain  possibly  in  his  business  a 
uniform  price.  Another  reason  is  that  last  fall  when  the  packer 
sold  to  the  wholesaler — the  wholesaler  when  he  makes  his  contract 
with  the  packer  anticipates  the  arrival  of  these  goods  and  goes  out 
and  sells  to  the  retailer  say  10  cases,  20  cases,  25  cases,  or  any  other 
number.  It  may  be  that  the  retailer  having  bought  these  goods  at 
the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  last  fall  has  them  on  his  shelves 
yet  m  many  instances.  If  he  did  not  have  them  on  his  shelves  now 
from  his  last  fall  purchases,  the  wholesale  market  would  be  in  bet- 
ter condition  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  practically  all  tbft  retailers  have 
on  hand  the  supply  ^hey  purchased  last  fall  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  they  have  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  still  have  on  hand  a 
part  of  the  supply  purchased  last  fall  from  the  wholesale  trade. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  a  safe  guess. 

Mr.  Dorr.  When  is  the  consuming  season  for  the  canned  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  About  the  next  four  months  of  the  year,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.    The  warm  months,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  do  not  eat  much  salmon  during  the 
winter  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  the  can  of  salmon  is  cooked ;  it  is  ready  for  the 
table.  A  working  man  returning  from  his  work  stops  into  the  store 
and  can  buy  a  can  of  salmon  and  take  it  home.  If  they  have  some 
bread  and  butter,  radishes,  and  some  other  things  they  can  make  a 
meal  without  making  a  fire.  In  other  words,  it  is  hot- weather  food. 
It  is  excellent  for  use  on  excursions  and  picnics  and  outings  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  Canned  salmon  is  consumed  largely  for  food 
purposes  on  such  occasions.  It  is  served  cold.  You  can  serve  it  cold 
or  hot,  but  it  is  perfectly  cooked  and  more  palatable,  to  my  notion, 
speaking  personally,  cold  than  hot. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gorman  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  experience  has  been 
and  what  your  practice  is  in  reference  to  labeling  cans. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  the  shipment  of  unlabeled  goods. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  our  practice  is  to  absolutely  refuse  to  ship  un- 
labeled goods  and  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Bower.  Does  not  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pack  come  out  of 
Alaska  unlabeled  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes ;  but  I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  comes  out  unlabeled.  The  early  shipments  par- 
ticularly. They  are  usually  labeled  at  Seattle  before  they  are 
shipped  out.  Now,  to  make  that  answer  so  you  will  understand  it, 
I  will  say  this :  During  the  packing  season  in  the  canneries  there  are 
barely  enough  employees  to  take  care  of  the  fish  and  pack  them. 
Hence  if  the  cannery  has  an  order  for  an  early  shipment,  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  send  it  down  unlabeled  and  hire  help  at  Seattle  to  label 
the  cans  and  ship  it  out  from  there,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
got  help  enough  at  the  cannery  to  complete  the  job  there  without 
sacrificing  the  raw  fish.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  cans  come 
down  without  labels  and  without  being  lacquered. 

Mr.  Bower.  What  would  you  think  af  a  requirement  that  no  sal- 
mon be  shipped  out  of  Alaska  unlabeled? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  think  that  requirement  would  work  a  very 
great  hardship,  more  particularly  on  the  small  packer,  for  the  reason 
that  a  small  packer  may  have  all  his  money  invested  in  his  plant. 
He  may  have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow  enough  money  to  buy  his 
cans  and  his  boxes  and  to  make  his  labor  advances.  The  bant,  we 
will  say,  will  lend  him  $10,000,  subject  to  the  lending  of  some  more 
money  on  the  arrival  down  of  some  of  his  goods.  If  he  has  to  wait  until 
his  pack  is  up  and  his  goods  are  labeled  to  ship  them  down  or  put 
them  into  the  warehouse  at  Seattle  in  order  to  borrow  money  against 
them  to  complete  his  pack  he  would  be  handicapped.  He  would  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  Indian  labor  and  such  other  cash 
labor  as  he  gets  around  the  cannery  during  the  pack. 

For  the  large  packer  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  very 
large  companies  bring  practically  all  their  stuff  down  on  their  own 
ships,  label  it  at  the  canneries,  as  a  rule,  and  bring  it  down  that  way. 
The  question  you  raise  would  absolutely  w^ork  a  serious  hardship  on 
many  of  the  small  packers.  It  would  take  away  from  them  the 
means  of  financing  their  pack  and  would  not  permit  them  to  hy- 
pothecate the  early  pack  to  complete  the  late  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Regardless  of  where  the  salmon  is  labeled,  whether  in 
Alaska,  Seattle,  or  other  shipping  points,  what  would  you  think  of 
a  requirement  that  the  salmon  should  be  sold  only  under  packers' 
labels  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  have  in  my  files  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Wilson  about  three  or  four  years  ago  urging  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  consumer  of  canned  goods  is  to  have  the  manufacturer's 
label  on  every  package. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  we  understand  that  you  urged  that  upon  the  Sec- 
retary ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes;  I  urged  that  on  Secretary  Wilson  in  corre- 
spondence. I  am  absolutely  in  favor,  in  other  words,  that  every 
man  who  puts  up  a  can  of  salmon,  a  can  of  corn,  a  can  of  tomatoes, 
or  any  other  canned  product  shall  put  his  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  brokers  own  a  number  of  labels  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  sometimes  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  fact,  does  not  the  firm  you  represent,  or  your  com- 
pany, have  a  number  of  labels  that  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  You  probably  do  not  understand  my  position.  We 
are  extensive  packers  as  well  as  brokers. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  mean  in  addition  you  use  labels  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  use  labels  only  on  our  own  goods.  On  our 
goods  we  use  our  own  labels  and  on  the  goods  of  individual  packers 
whom  we  represent  we  use  their  labels. 

The  Chairman.  As  brokers,  however,  you  do  not  put  any  different 
labels  on  the  cans? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Certainly  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  customers  who  put  their  own  labels 
on  the  can  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Not  a  great  many.  I  think,  Senator,  while  prob- 
ably it  is  not  a  common  practice,  yet  it  is  quite  prevalent  for  the 
jobper  to  strip  labels  and  put  private  labels  on  the  goods  after  they 
arrive  at  his  store. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  customers  to  whom  you  send  cans 
unlabeled  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  With  the  understanding  or  agree- 
ment that  they  are  to  put  their  own  labels  on? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not  think  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold 
5,000  cases  of  unlabeled  salmon.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  with  an  old  customer  where  we  can  not  very  well  get 
away  from  it  that  we  do ;  but  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  abso- 
lutely away  from  that  practice. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  a  general  rule  whatever  salmon  you  sell, 
if  a  different  label  is  put  on,  it  is  put  on  after  it  gets  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  original  label  is  taken  off  and  he  puts 
a  new  one  of  his  own  on. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  will  say.  Senator,  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  there  are  occasions  when  the  buyer  stipulates  with  the  seller 
that  the  buyer's  label  is  to  be  put  on  the  cans,  but  they  also  stipulate 
that  the  labels  shall  show  the  true  varieties  or  grades — coho  salmon,  red 
salmon,  pink  salmon,  etc.— ^the  label  has  to  state  the  grade  of  salmon, 
anyway,  and  we  make  a  condition  with  the  buyer  in  the  few  instances 
where  we  do  that,  that  the  buyer  has  to  ship  the  labels  to  us  so  that 
we  can  send  them  to  the  canneries  in  Alaska  in  time  to  put  them  on 
in  regular  course  of  business.  That  is,  we  refuse  to  put  them  on 
afterwards,  and  refuse  to  consider  the  request  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  that  practice? 
Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  purchaser  and  the  character  of 
his  label? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  would  not  care.  Senator,  to  give  the  name 
of  a  purchaser,  i  will  say  this,  that  the  character  of  his  label  is  as 
follows :  In  every  instance  it  describes  the  quality  of  the  fish,  whether 
it  is  a  Puget  Sound  sockeye,  red  Alaska,  coho,  medium  red,  king  sal- 
mon, or  pink  salmon ;  but  this  is  applied  mainly  to  the  higher  grades. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  this  label 
and  the  packers'  label 

Mr.  Gorman.  None  at  all.  Only  this,  that  a  jobber,  say,  in  New 
York,  has  been  running  for  10  or  15  years  what  they  call  a  house 
label.  They  may  have  a  label  "The  happy  home  "  label,  to  illustrate, 
which  is  used  on  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  salmon,  and  all  the  different 
lines  of  canned  goods  the  house  carries.  It  would  be  "  Happy  home 
sockej'^e  salmon,''^ or  red  salmon.  That  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  house 
and  they  endeavor  to  carry  that  right  through  their  trade  on  canned 
goods. 
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For  that  reason  there  are  some  special  house  labels.  But  the  great 
majority  buy  the  packers'  labels  and  sell  the  goods  under  the  packers' 
labels. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  would  favor  making  that  rule  universal  by  law? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  would  absolutely  msike  it  this  way :  That  any  man 
that  puts  up  any  kind  of  canned  foodstuffs  should  be  compelled  to 
put  his  name  on  the  package. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  other  salmon  be  sold  under  another 
label 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  no  canned  goods  be  sold  that  does  not  bear  the 
manufacturer's  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Bower.  His  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  You  would  show  the  locality  where  the  salmon  was 
packed,  as  well  as  the  packer's  name? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  pure  food 
law  just  have  gone  one  step  further  and  provided  that  the  manu- 
facturer's name  should  be  on  the  package  in  all  cases.  That  would 
save  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  small  packer  in  Alaska  to  require  the  labeling  of  all  cans  before 
shipment  out  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  it  would  not  work  a  hardship  if  the  requirement 
was  made  that  the  cans  be  sold  under  his  label,  regardless  of  the 
place  of  labeling,  so  that  when  the  goods  go  out  to  the  trade  they  go 
under  packers'  labels. 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  it  would  work  no  hardship  if  the  requirement 
was  made  that  the  cans  be  sold  under  his  label,  provided  he  was  not 
compelled  to  label  them  in  any  particular  locality — in  any  particular 
place. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  other  words,  the  goods  might  be  sent  to  Puget  Sound 
and  labeled  there  later  in  the  season? 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  the  practice  largely  now,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  gi\en  you.  The  packers  have  found  it  necessary  to  hypothecate 
their  early  pack  to  complete  the  later  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
small  canneries  which  put  up  30,000  or  40,000  cases. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  southeastern  Alaska? 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  southeastern  Alaska  only. 

Mr.  Bower.  Still,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  it  done  before  the 
goods  were  shipped  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No  ;  if  that  were  possible  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  of  any  great  effect  whether  they  were  shipped  labeled  or  unlabeled, 
provided  the  law  covered  the  particular  requirement  that  the  packer's 
name  must  be  on  the  can.  I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  that  Idnd  of  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gorman. 

Before  Judge  Wickersham  commences  his  statement,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Attorney  General's  Office  giving  some  informa- 
tion that  we  were  to  get  from  them  as  to  the  amount  collected  through 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five  years.  I 
will  have  that  put  into  the  record. 
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The  contract  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows : 

[Salmon  contract.] 


No. 


Sold  to 
By 


€k>BMAN  &  Go.    (iNC.)f 

Packess  and  Distbibtjtebs  of  Canned  Salmon. 

golman  buildino. 

Seattle,  Wash., 


-.    Broker 


Number  of  cases. 

Brand  and  grade. 

Price  per 

TftllR. 

Flats. 

Halves. 

dozen. 

Prices  are  £.  o.  b  terminal  shipping  points  Pacific  coast 

Terms:  Draft  against  bill  of  lading,  or  order,  cash  less  1^  per  cent  if  draft 
paid  within  10  days  from  date  thereof,  otherwise  net  cash  on  arrival,  payable 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Seattle  exchange. 

Conditions:  All  claims  for  swells  at  f.  o.  b.  cost,  plus  original  freight  only, 
must  be  presented  by  June  30  following  pack,  and  tins  held  to  order  of  seller. 
All  claims  for  defects  other  than  swells  to  be  made  within  10  days  after  receipt 
of  goods. 

Short  delivery:  Sellers  not  liable  for  short  delivery  if  caused  by  destruction 
of  cannery,  floods,  strikes,  short  pack,  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  Propor- 
tionate quantities  only  of  goods  unshipped  when  shortage  becomes  known  to 
be  delivered  in  case  of  short  pack. 

All  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  usual  way,  the  loser  paying 
cost  of  arbitration.  Final  rejection  of  goods  shall  cancel  only  that  portion  of 
contract  arbitrated  on,  relieving  the  seller  of  further  responsibility. 

Signed  in  triplicate. 

,  Sellers, 

Accepted. 


-,  Buyers. 
-,  Brokers. 


The  letter  follows : 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  24,  1912. 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fisheries,   United  States  Senate. 

Sib:  I  have  in  hand  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  asking  for  a  statement 
showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  of  all  kinds  collected  by  the  National 
Government  or  for  the  National  Government  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five 
years  and  requesting  that  the  important  items  be  segregated. 

Not  all  revenues  from  the  District  of  Alaska  are  reported  through  this  de- 
imrtment.  Collections  on  account  of  licenses  under  the  general  internal-revenue 
laws  are  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  probable  that  various 
other  revenues  are  reported  otherwise.  The  only  revenue  reports  from  Alaska 
passing  through  this  department  are  those  of  the  clerks  of  the  district  court. 
There  are  four  separate  reports  made  by  each  clerk  for  each  quarter,  which 
carry  collections  as  follows: 

(a)  All  license  moneys  received  for  business  carried  on  within  any  incorpo- 
rated town.  All  said  moneys  are  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  to  be 
used  for  municipal  and  school  purposes.  The  clerk  forwards  the  treasurer's 
receipt  to  this  department  with  his  account. 

(h)  All  license  moneys  received  for  business  carried  on  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns.  All  moneys  of  this  class  are  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  remain  there  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund  known 
«s  the  "  Alaska  fund."    This  money  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  of  January  27,  1905  (3;^  Stat.  L.,  616),  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
maintenance  of  schools,  etc.,  in  Alaska. 

(c)  These  collections  consist  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  fees  of  commissioners 
and  deputy  marshals,  in  excess  of  their  maximum,  and  sundry  other  fees  for 
services  performed  by  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk. 

These  moneys  are  used  for  the  payment  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
court,  and  are  disbursed  by  the  clerk  upon  the  order  of  the  judge. 

(d)  These  collections  consist  of  all  funds  other  than  license  moneys  received 
by  the  clerk  which  are  not  available  for  court  expenses,  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  the  law  makes  specific  provision;  such  as  moneys  accruing  from 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  or  internal-revenue  laws,  moneys  arising  from 
civil  post-oflice  suits,  etc. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  having  been  collected  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  funds  for  the  last  five  calendar  years  is  as  follows: 


Years. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


(a) 


1351  347.55 
171,670.11 
146,384.56 
164,391.35 
185,120.88 


(6) 


$176,056.36 
203,436.67 
182,806.08 
254,653.28 
238,521.81 


(c) 


$54,174.44 
44,509.79 
55,312.84 
81,189.06 
60,344.64 


id) 


$7,776.ZJ 

8,260.28 

2,707.95 

207.63 

4,693.29 


The  segregation  of  the  license  moneys  (funds  a  and  6)  fo  as  to  show  the 
amount  received  for  specific  classes  of  business  could  only  be  made  by  analyzing 
the  quarterly  reports  of  the  clerks.  This  would,  of  course,  involve  considerable 
labor  and  take  some  little  time.  If,  however,  you  wish  this  work  done,  and  will 
advise  me  more  definitely  as  to  the  particular  class  or  classes  of  licenses  in 
which  the  committee  is  interested,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  the  segregation  made 
accordingly. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department  showing  the  receipts  on  account  of  Alaska  for 
the  fiscal  years  1907  to  1911.    That  I  will  put  also  into  the  record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  of  receipts  on  account  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  years  1907  to  1911, 

inclusive. 


Customs 

Internal  revenue,  ordiaaiy 

Corporation  tax 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  sealskins 

Rent  of  Fox  Islands 

Funds  available  for  court  expenses 

Funds  not  available  for  court  expenses 

Alaska  fund 

Customs,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

Customs  fees 

Services  of  customs  officers 

Navigation  fines 

Navigation  fees 

Steamboat-inspection  fines 

Wharfage 

Immigrant  fund 

Registers  and  receivers'  fees 

Depredations  on  public  timber 

Sale  of  agricultural  products,  experiment 

station 

Sale  of  Government  property 

Game  licenses 

Sales  of  timber 

Miscellaneous  receipts.  Forest  Service 

Collections  for  transcripts  and  plats 


1907 


1908 


$98,449.46 
18,544.16 


Total. 


54,195.21 

148,017.10 

100.00 

15.00 

2,479.60 

164,656.52 

65.75 

2.00 

4,705.35 

730.00 

2,476.18 

625.00 

1,966.30 

130.00 

2,136.93 

7,548.03 

4,796.28 
53.90 


$70,439.73 
15,723.95 


17,182.83 

153,006.90 

100.00 


3,162.85 
488.67 


515,344.29 


14,384.26 

205,773.63 

22.20 

17.20 

1,341.75 

200.00 

1,932.85 

1,385.00 

2,165.90 

744.00 

2,685.92 


1,446.39 
7.56 


6,300.50 

4,438.63 

144.10 


499,443.30 


1909 


$67,025.79 
18,217.40 


79,116.26 
153,375.00 


1,570.75 
155,305.26 


.80 

3,279.50 

103.05 

1,860.09 


1,071.25 
1,292.00 
1,378.61 


1,154.84 

26.25 

887.00 

10,510.90 

1,700.19 

220.00 


408,094.94 


1910 


$56,348.23 

18,377.44 

1,955.49 

131,264.05 

153,375.00 


1,817.49 

260,040.26 

27.21 


3,313.00 
610.00 

2,282.12 
700.00 


1,024.00 
793.69 
115.30 

866.42 

123.25 

3,017.00 

14,911.97 

1,489.76 


652,451.68 


1911 


$45,016.22 

19,096.68 

3,938.56 

136,678.91 

1403,946.94 


4,152.35 
175,490.59 


2.20 

3,082.00 

895.00 

2,453.16 

1,950.00 


160.00 
463.40 


2,536.41 

6.50 

6,077.50 

16,071.82 

3,000.73 


823,918.47 


1  Sale  of  sealskins,  act  of  Apr.  21, 1910. 
Tbeasubt  Department,  May  31, 191  £. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  letter  to  Senator  Bourne  from  Mr. 
Warren,  who  appeared  before  this  committee  a  few  days  ago,  giving 
some  information  which  we  asked  him  to  get,  especially  showing  his 
loss  and  gain  per  case  from  1901  down  to  1911.  That  we  will  put 
into  the  record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association  (Inc.), 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  23,  1912. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Pursuant  with  the  request  which  Senator  Jones  made  of  me 
when  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska-Portland  Pack- 
ers' Association,  of  this  city,  in  the  hearing  regarding  the  proposed  new  Senate 
bill  No.  5856,  relating  to  fisheries  in  Alaska,  I  would  submit  the  following  as  the 
amount  of  gain  or  loss  per  case  during  each  year  since  we  have  operated  a 
cannery  on  the  Nushagak  River,  Alaska.  These  figures  are  the  actual  figures 
as  taken  from  our  books  and  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  gain  or  loss  for  each 
year  by  the  actual  number  of  cases  packed : 


• 

Year. 

Losfl 
per  case. 

Gain 
per  case. 

1901 

J1.61 
1.04 

1902 

1908 

10.25 

1904 

.57 
(0 

1905 

.17 

1906 

1907 , 

1.36 

1908 

.62 

1909 

.45 

1910 : 

.40 

1911 

1.04 

1  No  loss. 


« No  gain. 


This  shows  that  during  11  years  of  operation  we  have  suffered  actual  losses 
on  our  packs  during  four  years  and  have  made  gains  during  six  years,  and 
during  one  year  we  came  out  Just  even. 

You  will  also  please  note  that  our  average  losses  have  been  greater  than  our 
average  gains,  the  average  loss  being  $1.16  per  case  during  the  years  when  we 
made  losses,  and  the  average  gain  was  only  48  cents  per  case  during  the  years 
when  we  made  gains. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  bring  this  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  in  connection  with  the  argument  which  I  made  at  the 
hearing,  and  I  will  very  willingly  furnish  any  further  information  which  you 
may  wish. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness  which  you  extended 
to  me  while  in  Washington,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  A.  Warren. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WICKEESHAM,  DELEGATE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FBOM  ALASKA. 


The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  you  may  proceed,  if  you  are 
ready. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  statement  this  even- 
ing, and  I  am  not  fully  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  some  amendments  you  propose  to 
offer  to  the  bill,  you  might  state  generally  what  they  are,  and  if  you 
have  any  papers  you  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  I  think  we 
had  better  take  that  up  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  I  have  some  communications  from  grand  juries 
and  citizens  of  Alaska  and  a  large  number  of  petitions  signed  by  the 
people.  Some  of  these  communications  set  out  in  a  brief  show  their 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  too.    They  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  so,  because  I  am  not  a  fisherman  and  I 
know  very  little  about  this  matter,  except  what  people  write  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  their  views  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  some  copies  of  the  grand-jury  reports 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  from  the  courts  up  there  and  I 
think  I  will  read  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  fisheries. 

I  call  attention  first  to  the  report  dated  November  1,  1911,  which 
is  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  convened  at  Valdez,  Alaska.  I  will 
only  read  so  much  of  that  report  as  relates  to  the  fisheries. 

The  grand  jury  says  under  the  heading  of  "  Fishing  industry  ": 

Regarding  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  we  believe  that  the  canneries 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  10  cents  per  case,  as  these  industries 
are  exhausting  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  the  Territory  without 
expending  any  money  whatever  in  the  Territory. 

The  revenue  thus  derived  could  be  used  in  improving  highways,  constructing 
public  buildings  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  We  believe  this 
is  only  fair  for  the  reason  that  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska,  while  taking 
oui  several  million  dollars  per  annum,  gives  us  nothing  in  return. 

The  cannery  employees  are  shipped  in  at  the  opening  of  the  season  In 
vessels  owned  by  the  companies  employing  them;  at  the  close  of  the  season 
the  same  employees  are  shipped  out  along  with  the  products  of  their  labor. 

The  companies  bting  in  commissaries  for  the  subsistence  of  such  employees 
while  at  work  as  well  as  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other  articles  of 
necessity  or  luxury.  They  are  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  Territory,  and  the 
above-mentioned  sum  (10  cents  per  case)  is  less  proportionately,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, than  the  license  charged  for  other  businesses  engaged  in  by  actual 
residents  of  the  Terrliory. 

This  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  grand  jury  report. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  grand  jury  did  you  say? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  The  Valdez  grand  jury.  November  1,  1911. 
The  report  is  signed  by  Charles  C.  Rudolph,  foreman. 

The  next  grand  jury  report  is  the  Cordova  grand  jurv,  dated 
November  28,  1911.  I  will  read  the  part  of  that  report  which  relates 
to  fisheries,  which  is  as  follows : 

We  recommend  that  the  rate  of  taxation  as  at  present  levied  on  the  canning 
corporations  be  materially  Increased.  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  Is 
ridiculously  low.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  exercise  a  closer  super- 
vision In  connection  with  this  Industry  and  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
wasteful  slaughter.  The  Government  should  see  to  It  that  tax  returns  are  made 
from  every  canning  establishment  In  accordance  with  the  output,  whatever  the 
basis  of  taxation  may  be.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  establish  a  fish 
hatchery  on  Lake  Eyak  near  the  town  of  Cordova. 

Then  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  grand  jury  report 
made  by  the  grand  jury  under  Judge  Lyons  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  on 
the  16th  day  of  February,  1912.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  fish- 
ing industry  is  as  follows : 

We  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  fish- 
ing Industry  In  the  waters  of  Alaska  be  amended.  As  these  laws  now  stand, 
they  seem  to  permit  the  taking  and  catching  of  herring  and  use  thereof  for 
fertilizer  and  oil.  The  herring  Is  a  highly  valuable  fish  for  food  purposes,  and 
we  consider  that  the  use  of  these  fishes  for  any  other  purpose  Is  extremely 
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• 

wasteful  and  uneconomical.  The  law  as  It  now  is  taxes  the  pack  of  the  can- 
neries at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  case  if  the  canneries  do  not  maintain  hatch- 
eries and  propagate  and  liberate  fry  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
lating thereto;  if  they  do  propagate  and  liberate  fry  according  to  said  pro- 
visions, the  canneries  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  burden  of  said  tax.  The 
pack  of  all  canneries  should  be  taxed — the  salmon  known  in  the  market  as 
''reds"  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  case  and  those  known  in  the  market  as 
"pinks"  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  case,  and  the  pack  or  product  of  salteries, 
mild-curing  establishments,  and  all  other  fish-preserving  plants  at  such  a  rate 
as  shall  be  just,  proper,  and  proportionate  to  the  said  tax  herein  recommended 
for  canned  salmon;  provided,  however,  that  no  tax  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
imposed  upon  fresh  halibut. 

The  propagation  in  Alaska  of  salmon  and  other  fish  of  commercial  value 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Government  exclusively,  and  it  should  be  carried 
on  much  more  extensively  than  it  is  at  present.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  all 
of  the  money  derived  from  the  tax  on  the  pack  of  the  canneries  and  other 
fishing  enterprises  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  should  be  applied  and  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Alaska,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion thereto  an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  which  should  be 
applied  to  further  extending  and  developing  the  hatcheries  of  fish  in  those 
streams  and  lakes.  We  believe  that  this  appropriation  should  be  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  should  be  used  In  increasing  the  number  of  hatch- 
eries along  the  Alaskan  coast ;  and  that  the  money  derived  from  said  tax  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  hatcheries  now  in  existence  and 
those  to  be  established  by  means  of  said  appropriation,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Sunday  close  season  as  applied  to  the 
fishing  industry  be  made  universal  throughout  the  waters  of  Alaska.  As  the 
law  stands  at  present  the  closed  Sunday  applies  to  the  waters  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  only;  obviously  in  the  interest  of  Justice  and  uniformity  and  for 
economic  reasons,  it  should  apply  to  all  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  person  (except 
the  native  tribes  of  Alaska  and  their  descendants),  whether  fishing  on  his  own 
account  or  as  agent  or  employee  for  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, be  permitted  or  allowed  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  unless  he  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such 
citizen. 

The  Chairman.  What  grand  jury  is  that? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  Juneau  grand  jury.  These  are  all 
recent  reports.  Similar  reports  have  been  returned  by  grand  juries 
up  there  for  years.    These  are  only  the  late  ones. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  last  one,  I  am  afraid,  comes  from  some  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  may  be;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  Valdez  grand  jury 
report  of  March  21,  1912.  That  report  is  signed  by  Henry  Deyo, 
foreman.    So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  fisheries  is  as  follows : 

Your  grand  jury  finds  in  operation  a  law  providing  for  the  rebate  of  license 
fees  and  taxes  to  any  salmon  canning  company  which  maintains  a  hatchery. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  law  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  of  a  very  considerable  revenue.  Owing  to  the  laxity  allowed  by  its 
provision  for  submitting  proof  of  the  liberation  of  fry  and  to  the  lack  of  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  under  which  the  hatcheries  operate,  it  practically  allows 
the  canneries  in  Alaska  to  name  for  themselves  the  sum  which  shall  be  paid 
into  the  public  fund  by  these  companies  as  license  fees  and  taxes.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  grand  jury  the  law  should  be  replaced  by  one  providing  for  a 
just  and  reasonable  tax  and  license  fee  to  be  paid  annually  in  cash  by  com- 
panies operating  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska,  and  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  salmon  hatcheries  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  under  supervision 
of  Government  experts.  We  would  urge  the  Delegate  to  Congress  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  with  a  view 
to  having  such  Igislation  enacted  as  will  place  the  business  of  canning  salmon 
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upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  industries  in  Alaslsa  as  regards  license  fees 
and  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  proper  Government  super- 
vision of  the  propagation  of  the  salmon  species. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  large  number  of  petitions  from  peo- 
ple up  in  Alaska.  I  have  one  here,  signed  by  257  persons,  including 
merchants,  mining  men,  engineers,  butchers,  clerks,  photographers, 
newspaper  men,  loggers,  carpenters,  and  so  on — all  classes  of  citizens 
residing  at  Ketchikan.  I  will  read  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  petition,  because  it  is  impossible  to  put  all  that  long  list  of  names 
into  the  record.  I  will  not  ask  to  have  that  done,  but  I  will  ask  to 
have  their  prayer  put  in.     [Reading:] 

The  Poweb  Boat  Club, 
Ketchikan,  Southeastern  Alaska,  December  16,  1911. 

Hon.  James  Wiokersham,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sib  :  We,  the  undersigned,  a  regularly  appointed  committee,  at  a  rousing 
public  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  November  3, 1911,  herewith  inclose  you  a  copy 
of  a  petition  embodying  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  and  which  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  circulate  for  signatures  gener- 
ally throughout  southeastern  Alaska.  The  inclosed  copy  has  been  signed  by  almost 
every  person  to  whom  it  has  been  presented,  and  we  have  placed  copies  in  other 
localities  which  will  doubtless  be  mailed  to  you  direct.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  present  the  same  to  5'ou  personally,  but  believing  that  you  could  not  conven- 
iently call  upon  us  before  the  convening  of  the  present  Congress,  we  are  now 
mailing  it  to  you  with  the  hope  and  sincere  belief  that  you  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  great  necessity  of  a  strong  legal  barrier  against  foreign 
invasion  of  our  fishing  interests  on  this  coast,  and,  indeed,  if  immediate  revision 
of  our  fishing  laws,  such  as  will  protect  the  industry  in  all  its  phases  for  the 
present  in  a  manner  to  conserve  the  supply  for  the  future,  are  not  enacted,  not 
only  will  Alaska's  development  be  greatly  retarded,  but  southeastern  Alaska's 
greatest  asset  will  be  ruthlessly  pillaged  and  forever  ruined.  This  by  no  means 
concerns  Alaska  alone,  but  is  a  factor  of  much  importance  to  our  entire  Nation. 
We  earnestly  solicit  your  zealous  support  In  behalf  of  our  petition  with  the 
belief  that  you  are  personally  as  anxious  as  we  to  secure  the  protection  asked. 
We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  valuable  assistance,  and  will  gladly  respond 
to  your  call  for  such  assistance  as  is  in  our  power  to  render. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  GiLMOUB, 

John  W.   Stedman, 
Forest  J.  Hunt, 

W.    J.    BUGGE, 

Gp^nmittee, 

P.  S. — ^We  are  informed  by  one  of  our  local  attorneys  that  his  impression, 
from  a  casual  examination  of  the  law,  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Japanese  from  declaring  his  intentions  for  citizenship.  AVe  call  you  attention 
to  this  that  you  may  be  governed  accordingly  and  look  after  this  feature  if 
necessary. 

Very  truly,  Committee. 

Here  is  the  petition  which  is  directed  to  me.    [Reading:] 

Hon.  James  Wickebsham, 

Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska: 

We,  representive  citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska,  or  natives  thereof,  fearing 
that  the  fishing  industry  of  this  region  is  threatened  by  the  presence  of  alien 
fishermen  taking  fish  from  the  waters  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  Alaska  and  Alaskans,  respectfully  ask  that  legislaion  be  enacted  in  Con- 
gress— provided  present  laws  are  found  inadequate — ^as  shall  require  every  man 
taking  fish  in  commercial  quantities  from  the  waters  of  Alaska,  as  a  laborer 
or  otherwise,  to  be  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  shall  har^ 
declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  or  a  native  of  Alaska. 

That  is  the  petition,  that  is  signed  by  257  persons,  to  which  I  called 
your  attention. 
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I  have  one  here  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  petition  I  have 
just  read — it  is  printed  and  they  are  all  exactly  alike — from  nine 
signers  at  Chomly.  Then  I  have  another  which  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  it.    [Reading :] 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  November  2,  1911, 

Whereas  it  is  common  report  that  certain  aliens  and  nonresidents  of  Alaska 
are  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  contrary 
to  an  act  of  Congress,  an  act  especially  framed  to  prevent  such  fishing;  and 

Whereas  this  seems  likely  to  continue  and  extend  to  an  undesirable  degree, 
we,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  natives  of  Alaska,  desire  to  call  a  meeting  to 
discuss  this  vital  matter. 

That  is  signed  by  30  persons  and  forwarded  to  me  also.  Then 
here  is  the  ordinary  petition,  which  I  read  first,  in  opposition  to 
aliens  fishing  in  Alaska,  signed  by  39  persons  who  reside  at  Sitka 
or  in  that  neighborhood.  Then  I  have  a  petition  of  a  similar  kind, 
signed  by  106  persons,  from  Petersburg,  Alaska,  signed  by  all  classes 
of  citizens  generally.  Another  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  Sumdum,  I  think,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  Then  I  have  a  similar 
petition,  signed  by  133  persons,  from  Valdez,  accompanied  by  some 
letters.  The  letter  is  directed  to  me,  dated  Ketchikan,  January  10. 
1912,  and  is  as  follows: 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  January  10 j  1912, 
Hon.  James  Wickebsham,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Judge  :  In  behalf  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand — of  which 
I  am  a  member — I  incloFe  yoii  a  copy  of  Judge  Lyon's  decision  in  a  case  brought 
before  him  against  a  Japanese,  at  the  last  term  of  court  here,  for  illegal  fish- 
ing, which  shows  his  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

I  also  inclose  the  petition  that  was  signed  up  at  Valdez  and  just  received 

here.    We  place  the  matter  in  your  hands,  with  full  confidence  that  your  utmost 

ability  and  interest  will  be  directed  to  securing  needed  legislation  for  the  best 

interests  of  all  the  people  of  Alaska,  both  now  and  hereafter.    I  remain  as  ever. 

Yours,  sincerely. 

Forest  J.  Hunt. 

Then,  the  petition  of  133  citizens  is  inclosed;  also  the  opinion  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v,  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  which  is  a  short 
decision  by  Judge  Lyons. 

The  Chairman.  That  decision  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  decision  is  as  follows: 

In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1,  at  Ketchikan. 
United  States  of  America  v,  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  defendant.  No.  257  KB 
decision. 

John  Rustgard,  Esq.,  for  the  Government;  Messrs.  Ingersoll  &  Cosgrove  for 
the  defendant. 

Lyons,  district  judge. 

Orally. — In  this  matter,  gentlemen,  of  The  United  States  v.  Miyata,  the  de- 
fendant is  informed  against  under  the  act  which  prohibits  aliens  from  fishing 
in  Alasltan  waters. 

The  defendant  has,  in  response  to  the  request  to  plead,  offered  a  statement  of 
facts,  admitting  that  he  was  fishing  within  the  waters  charged  in  the  informa- 
tion and  admitted  also  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  hadn't  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  but  was  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Alaska  continuously  for  10  years  last 
past,  but  at  that  time  he  was  working  and  fishing  for  the  Alaska  Pacific 
Fisheries  Co.  at  tlie  rate  of  $50  per  month.  The  statement  also  alleges  that  the 
Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.  is  qualified  to  fish  in  Alaska.  The  only  question, 
then,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  of  June  26,  1906,  providing  that  only  cer- 
tain classes  of  people  shall  be  permitted  to  fish  within  Alaskan  waters,  pro- 
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bibits  the  employment  by  a  qualified  fishing  company  or  qualified  fishing  person 
of  aliens  as  laborers  in  fishing. 

The  proviso  under  which  the  defendant  claims  to  be  relieved  of  any  criminal 
resiwnsibility  reads  as  follows: 

''Provided  further,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  or  association  lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  from  employing  as  laborers  any  aliens  who  can  now  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  either  at  stated  wages  or 
by  piecework,  or  both,  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries,  or  with  the  canning, 
salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish." 

In  order  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  under  the  state- 
ment of  facts  submitted  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  words  "  in  connec- 
tion with  Alaskan  fisheries  " ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  "  fish- 
ery." It  is  necessary  to — it  is  helpful  at  least  to  determine  what  is  meant  by 
"  fishery  " ;  whether  fishery  meiins  the  industry  of  canning  or  some  other  indus- 
try for  the  preservation  of  fish,  or  whether  it  has  reference  also  to  the  particular 
place  for  fishing  and  the  catching  of  fish. 

Webster  defines  "  fishery  "  as  the  act,  process,  occupation,  or  season  of  taking 
fish  or  other  sea  products.  "  Fishery,  a  place  for  catching  fish  or  catching 
other  sea  products."  That  is  given  as  the  popular  definition.  The  legal  defini- 
tion as  given  by  Webster  is : 

"  The  right  to  take  fish  at  a  certain  place  or  in  particular  waters  by  drawing 
a  seine  or  net,  called  a  several  fishery  when  founded  on  ownership  of  under- 
lying soil  and  therefore  exclusive;  free  fishery  when  an  exclusive  privilege 
derived  from  royalty  or  special  grant  to  fish  in  special  waters  independent  of 
soil"  and  proceeds  further  to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  fisheries.  Bouvier 
defines  **  fishery  "  as  a  place  prepared  for  catching  fish  with  nets  and  hooks. 
*'This  is  commonly  applied  to  the  place  of  drawing  a  seine  or  net,"  and  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  define  the  various  kinds  of  fisheries;  common  fishery, 
free  fishery;  and  several  fishery,  all  dealing  with  the  particular  place  where 
the  fish  are  caught. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  and  our  own  Federal  court  have  treated 
the  word  "  fishery  "  without  defining  it  as  the  place  where  the  fish  are  caught. 
Now,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Congress  used  the  word  "fishery"  as  the  law- 
writers  and  other  text-writers  have  construed  it.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
Congress  gave  it  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  law  books  and  when  the 
statute  says  "in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries"  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  warrant  for  taking  the  position  the  Government  does  that  that  means  the 
limitation  of  the  right  to  employ  labor  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
fish  in  some  way,  for  the  statute  says  also  "  in  connection  with  canning,  salt- 
ing, or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish."  Now,  the  only  way  or  the  only  method 
by  which  the  clause  "  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries  "  can  be  given  any 
place  within  the  statute  is  to  hold,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  refers  to  work  or 
labor  performed  in  connection  with  the  fisheries.  Any  sort  of  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taking  of  fish  from  the  place  where  it  is  defined  as  a  fishery,  in 
my  judgment,  is  excepted  from  the  denunciation  of  this  act,  because  I  can't 
construe  the  statute  or  I  can't  construe  that  the  principles  of  the  statute 
would  have  any  meaning  unless  they  mean  that  all  aliens  are  allowed  to  fish 
in  connection  with  fisheries,  in  any  connection  whatever  with  the  taking  of 
fish  from  the  waters.  If  Congress  wanted  to  limit  their  connection  with  fish- 
ing, it  might  have  said  so  It  hasn't.  It  says  "  in  connection  with  Alaskan 
fisheries."    And  I  can  place  no  other  construction  upon  that,  gentlemen. 

Then  this  man  had  a  right  to  work  as  a  laborer  for  another  for  some  other 
qualified  fisherman  in  fishing  and  taking  the  fish  from  the  waters  of  Alaska. 
If  that  is  not  a  good  policy  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  foreign  labor  out  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  entirely;  that  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  addressed  to  the  legislature  and  not  the  court.  The  only  thing 
the  court  can  do  is  to  read  the  statute  and  construe  it  as  it  sees  it.  And  the 
only  way  that  I  can  make  every  clause  of  that  section  of  the  statute  operative 
and  effective  is  by  holding  that  under  this  statement  of  facts,  if  it  be  true,  it  is 
a  perfect  defense. 

District  Attorney.  May  I  have  an  exception  to  your  honor's  ruling? 

Court.  Tes. 

Given  orally  in  open  court  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  on  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  by  the  honorable 

Thomas  R.  Lyons, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court. 
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Then  I  have  another  short  petition  signed  by  five  persons  in  favor 
of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge,  it  is  not  claimed,  is  it,  that  any  of  the  canners 
are  hiring  Japanese  to  fish? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  stated  that  these  are  working  for  the 
Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.    Is  that  a  cannery  company  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  that  that  is  simply  a  fresh-fish  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the  rule 
should  not  apply  to  canneries  as  well  as  any  fishing  concerns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  just  asked  whether  it  was  claimed  by  anybody  in 
Alaska  that  the  canners  are  employing  Japanese  fishermen  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  reports  of  the  Fish  Commission  show 
3,000  alien  employees  every  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  that  is  inside  work  in  and  about  the  canneries — 
not  in  fishing. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  work  as  fishermen.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Japanese  being  employed  by  the  canneries  in  Alaska  as  fishermen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  inside  work,  as 
you  call  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  employ  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  that 
work? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  cannery  crews  are  made  up  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Filipinos — that  has  all  been  gone  into  in  the  hearings — but  not 
as  fishermen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  another  petition  signed  by  63  persons  of 
Fish  Egg  Island ;  it  is  a  general  petition  against  aliens  fishing  in  the 
waters  oi  Alaska.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Forest  J.  Hunt,  who 
sends  it  to  me.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  a  portion  of  this 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  have  any  portion  of  these  letters 
appear  in  the  record.  Judge,  of  course  you  may  put  them  in. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  letter  is  dated  December  28,  1911,  signed 
by  Forest  J.  Hunt,  a  merchant  at  Ketchikan. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  December  28,  1911. 
Hon.  James  Wickebsham, 

Waahififfton,  D,  C. 

Deab  Judge:  We  have  already  mailed  you  a  petition,  numerously  signed 
here,  asking  for  better  laws  for  the  protection  against  the  intrusion  of  foreigners 
on  our  fishing  grounds,  and  I  inclose  herewith  the  petition  that  was  circulated 
at  Fishegg  Island,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  which  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  as  it  contains  the  signatures  of  some  prominent  people  who 
were  not  present  when  the  petition  was  circulated.  I  wish  to  say,  personally, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  more  vital  necessity  to  southeastern  Alaska  than  pro- 
tective laws  that  will  conserve  the  fish  supply.  The  high  prices  of  canned 
salmon  has  created  a  mania  for  the  canning  business,  and  while  it  is  helping 
business  conditions  here  now,  unless  laws  are  enacted  at  once  to  protect  the 
present  and  conserve  the  future  supply  it  will  be  a  matter  of  but  a  few  years 
until  our  waters  will  be  denuded  of  one  of  Alaska's  greatest  resources.  The 
fish  traps  should  be  abolished  or  very  much  restricted,  and  the  drawing  of 
seines  in  the  mouths  of  fresh-water  streams  prohibited.  There  should  be  a 
greater  force  of  Government  oflBcials  stationed  in  Alaska  to  enforce  protective 
laws,  provided  with  means  of  transportation  without  being  compelled,  as  at 
present,  to  rely  upon  the  boats  of  the  canning  companies  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  prosecute  for  infractions  of  the  laws.    At  present  prices  of  canned 
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salmon  and  normal  conditions,  a  cannery  can  be  built  and  equipped  and  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds  of  the  first  season's  pack  and  a  nice  margin  of  profit 
realized  by  the  investors.  Of  course,  the  abolishing  of  the  fish  traps  would 
reduce  this  enormous  margin  of  profit,  but  it  would  leave  an  attractive  profit 
still,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  fish  would  give  employment  to 
many  more  fishermen  and  be  a  factor  toward  iijcreasing  Alaska's  population 
while  allaying  the  unnatural  mania  for  the  canning  business.  Of  course,  there 
is  not  a  stockholdler  in  a  salmon  cannery  in  Alaska,  I  suppose,  who  does  not 
oppose  the  abolishing  of  the  fish  traps  for  the  same  reason  that  the  usurer  who 
exacts  20  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his  money  objects  to  any  legal  restraints.  If 
it  is  possible,  some  restrictive  laws  should  be  passed  for  the  taking  of  halibut 
The  supply  iS;  even  now,  showing  a  perceptible  decrease. 

Now,  he  talks,  about  enormous  prices  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  the  captain  over  here  smiles  at  me.  I  have  another  witness  on 
that  subject.  I  have  here  Gov.  Clark's  testimony,  taken  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  in  which  he  discusses  this  question 
of  salmon  fishing  to  a  very  lengthy  degree,  and,  among  other  things, 
he  says: 

At  one  large  cannery  in  Alaska,  this  last  season,  the  proprietor  packed 
125.000  cases  of  salmon.  He  is  reputed  to  have  made  an  average  of  $2  a  case 
on  the  fish ;  that  is,  he  made  a  profit  of  $250,000.    His  taxes  were  $5,000. 

Gov.  Clark  goes  more  fully  into  these  matters^  and  in  his  report, 
which  I  will  call  to  your  attention  after  a  while,  he  recommends  some 
restrictive  measures. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  into  that  before  this  committee  also. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  has  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  will  read  now  from  the  platform  adopted  at 
Cordova,  quoting  from  the  sixteenth  plank  of  the  platform  adopted 
by  one  branch  of  the  Republican  Party  at  Cordova  on  the  29th  day 
of  March,  as  follows : 

16.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  protection  to  the 
salmon  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  as  will  result  in  the  conservation  and  perpet- 
uation of  this  source  of  great  natural  wealth,  and  to  that  end  we  demand : 

(a)  That  the  present  law  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  traps  in  the  fresh-water  streams  of  Alaska,  and  to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  fish  from  said  streams  by  any  other  method  than  ordinary  gill  nets. 

(6)  That  hatcheries  shall  be  erected,  maintained,  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  the  present  inadequate  tax  upon  the  cannery  product 
be  increased  and  the  proceeds  thereof  be  placed  in  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  hatchery  and  other  Territorial  purposes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  they  adopt  the  platforms  up  there  to  stand  on  or 
just  to  get  in  on? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Senator,  I  greatly  fear  you  cannery  men 
are  closer  to  that  branch  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Alaska  than  I 
am.     You  can  probably  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  represents  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  represented  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Shackleford's  convention. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  represents  your  sentiments? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  indorsed  the 
principles,  but  that  you  preferred  another  candidate? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 
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Now,  I  have,  another  one  of  these  petitions  signed  by  the  Hoquiam 
Commercial  Club,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  signed  by  L.  H.  Brewer,  presi- 
dent, and  C.  D.  MeClure,  secretary.  That  letter  merely  forwards 
another  one  of  the  alien  petitions.  Then  I  have  one  signed  by  the 
Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  these  petitions  protesting  against  aliens  fishing  in 
Alaska  or  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wiU  read  it.     [Reading:] 

We,  representative  citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska,  or  natives  thereof,  fear- 
ing that  the  fishing  industry  of  this  region  is  threatened  by  the  presence  of 
alien  fishermen  talking  fish  from  the  waters  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  Alaska  and  Alaskans,  respectfully  ask  that  legislation  be  enacted 
by  Congress — provided  present  laws  are  found  inadequate — as  phall  require 
every  man  taking  fish  in  commercial  quantities  from  the  waters  of  Alaska, 
as  a  laborer  or  otherwise,  to  be  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one 
who  shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  or  a  native  of  Alaska. 

Signed  by  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  255  members. 

Dudley  G.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  signed  one  of  those  myself. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment with  reference  to  excluding  aliens  from  fishing,  if  we  can  do 
it  legally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  another  platform 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  element  in  Alaska.  I 
may  say  that  we  have  five  platforms  in  Alaska  now.  This  is  the 
Democratic  platform  of  that  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.    Under  the  head  of  " Fisheries "  they  say: 

Our  fisheries,  if  properly  managed  so  that  waste  and  wanton  destruction 
are  avoided,  will  furnish  employment  to  our  i)eople  for  years  to  come,  and  will 
result  in  a  permanent  population  of  many  thousands  deriving  their  livelihood 
from  that  industry.  That  industry  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  fostered 
and  promoted  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

To  favor  a  more  rigid  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  fisheries  to  the 
end  that  such  laws  as  now  exist  may  be  more  stringently  enforced. 

We  believe  that  the  contrivances  known  as  fish  traps  are  wasteful  and 
should  be  prohibited,  or,  at  least,  should  be  so  stringently  regulated  as  to 
cause  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the  fishing  industry. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  catching  of  herring  or  other 
food  fishes  to  be  converted  into  oil  or  guano. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  establish  and  conduct  more  fish  hatch- 
eries to  the  end  that  the  supply  of  salmon  may  continually  exceed  the  quantities 
of  fish  caught. 

We  believe  that  the  tax  on  canned  salmon  should  be  increased  to  an  amount 
more  in  proportion  to  the  tax  on  the  other  forms  of  wealth.  We  think  that  the 
tax  should  be  at  least  10  cents  per  case,  and  that  the  law  which  permits  those 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  affidavits  of  the  amount  of  salmon  fry  released,  should  be 
repealed. 

We  also  favor  a  tax  upon  barreled  herring  and  codfish  put  up  for  food  pur- 
poses for  export. 

W"e  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  to  be  employed  at 
the  canneries,  to  the  exclusion  of  citizens  and  bona  fide  residents  of  Alaska,  and 
we  earnestly  urge  that  the  laws  prohibiting  aliens  from  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Now,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  platforms  represent  the 
general  sentiment  up  in  that  country. 

I  have  some  statements  published  in  a  newspaper  and  while  they 
are  newspaper  articles  yet  they  are  suggestive  as  stating  the  senti- 
ment and  conditions,  and  if  you  care  to  hear  them  I  can  read  them 
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without  putting  them  into  the  record  and  without  .taking  up  too 
much  space. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  read  them  they  will  go  into  the  record.  If 
there  is  anything  in  them  which  you  think  ought  to  go  into  the  record 
of  course  you  may  read  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  right ;  I  will  put  some  of  them  in,  then. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  that  I  saw  in  the  paper  the 
other  day,  dated  March  27,  under  a  San  Francisco  headline  oi  March 
27,  reading  as  follows: 

FISHEBMEN  ON  OUR  COAST  STRIKE — ALASKAN  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION  REFUSES  TO 
GRANT  THE  USUAL  GUARANTY  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON,  WHICH  MEANS  A 
STRIKE — THE  RICH  PACKERS  HAVE  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  STRIKE  BREAKERS  READY 
TO  SHIP  TO  THE  NORTHERN  FISHING  GROUNDS, 

San  Francisco,  March  27, 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  lias  refused  to  grant  the  usual  guaranty  of 
$200  for  the  season's  work  to  the  fishermen  who  have  handled  the  Alaska  salmon 
catch  for  years,  and  a  strike  of  the  fishermen  is  expected.  The  association,  in 
the  event  of  a  strike,  has  1,500  fishermen  here  whom  they  are  ready  to  ship  to 
Alaska  at  a  moment's  notice. 

I  read  that  so  that  I  may  call  Capt.  Moser's  attention  to  it.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  We  have  not  had 
a  strike  among  our  fishermen  nor  a  threatened  strike;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  always  made  the  most  amicable  arrangements  with 
them  through  their  unions. 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  It  does  not  say  they  had  a  strike,  but  that  a 
strike  was  expected. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  it  never  occurred. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  March  27. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  article  was  drawn  from  a  disturbance  among 
the  I.  W.  W.'s,  who  came  among  our  cannery  hands  and  tried  to 
prevent  them  from  going  north.  They  created  a  disturbance,  and 
the  police  interposed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  fact  about  the  amount  which  you 
have  guaranteed  the  fishermen  this  season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  entered  in  his  testimony  our  arrangement 
with  our  fishermen.  He  has  entered  the  printed  matter  upon  which 
our  agreements  are  based.  Our  agreements  with  our  fishermen  dif- 
fer in  different  locations.  In  some  places  our  fishermen  are  paid  by 
the  fish  and  in  other  places  they  are  paid  by  the  fish  with  additional 
run  money,  as  has  been  explained,  and  in  some  places  they  are  paid 
by  the  case,  and  so  on.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  our 
fishermen  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  present  to-night? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  this  evening. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BARTON  W.  EVERMANN,  CHIEF 
DIVISION  OF  ALASKA  FISHERIES,  BTIREATI  OF  FISHERIES. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  said,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  comprehensive 
and  thorough  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  by  Capt.  Moser,  Mr.  Dorr,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  before  this  committee. 
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During  the  progress  of  these  hearings  the  chairman  requested  or 
suggested  that  additional  or  more  specific  information  be  supplied 
regarding  certain  questions  which  came  up.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
request  for  more  specific  data  on  the  depletion  of  salmon  streams — 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  which  shows  that  the  run  of  salmon  in 
any  stream  in  Alaska  has  seriously  diminished  as  a  result  of  exces- 
sive fishing. 

It  should  be  stated  in  the  beginning  that  the  problem  is  not  a  sim- 
ple one  by  any  means.  If  the  so-called  "  parent-stream  "  theory  were 
true — if  all  the  fish  spawned  in  a  given  stream  upon  reaching  matur- 
ity return  to  that  particular  stream  and  to  no  other — ^the  problem 
would  be  easier.  And  if  the  fishing  were  carried  on  only  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  it  would  be  easier. 

But  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  habits  of 
salmon  now  believe  the  "  parent-stream  "  theory,  except  when  inter- 
preted broadly.  The  present  opinion,  supported  by  such  definite 
knowledge  as  has  been  acquired,  is  that  the  fish  spawned  in  any  given 
stream  are  more  apt  to  return  to  that  stream  than  to  any  other ;  that 
the  majority  probably  do  return  to  that  stream;  but  that  an  un- 
known and  perhaps  varying  and  indeterminate  percentage  enter 
near-by  streams  or  even  streams  more  or  less  remote. 

The  tagging  and  marking  experiments  conducted  at  Karluk  in 
1903  by  the  late  Mr.  Cloudsley  Eutter  and  at  Loring  by  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  showed  considerable  wan- 
dering in  each  case.  One  adult  salmon  tagged  at  the  Karluk  hatchery 
and  released  at  that  place  was  later  taken  at  Alitak,  some  90  miles 
away,  and  apparently  headed  for  the  Alitak  stream.  Fish  marked 
at  the  Loring  hatchery  were  caught,  some  at  Loring,  some  at  Yes 
Bay,  and  two  were  reported  from  Karluk. 

Then,  again,  the  fishing  is  not  always  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
streams.  Much  of  the  actual  fishing  is  done  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  streams;  so  far,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  always  certain  for 
which  particular  stream  the  fish  are  heading.  In  some  cases  the 
catch  is  made  from  schools  which  probably  break  up  subsequently 
and  go  to  two  or  more  different  streams.  Icy  Strait  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the 
installation  of  traps  in  that  region  had  an  effect  on  the  fisheries  in 
Lynn  Canal,  even  up  as  far  as  Pyramid  Harbor.  It  appears  that 
the  fish  which  go  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers 
come  in  from  the  sea  through  Icy  Strait.  Whether  all  the  fish  coming 
in  through  Icy  Strait  would  go  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  if 
not  intercepted  no  one  knows.  The  probabilities  are  they  would  not. 
Portions  of  the  schools  may  go  to  other  streams  or  may  even  turn 
southward  into  Chatham  Strait  and  Stephens  Passage.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these,  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  migration  routes 
of  the  schools  of  salmon,  changes  in  the  locations  of  traps  and  other 
fishing  appliances,  variation  in  the  energy  with  which  the  fishing  is 
prosecuted,  and  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  from  year  to  year  on  the  spawning  beds,  all  these  suggest 
that  dogmatic  statements  regarding  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
salmon  should  not  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  streams  about  which  we  can  speak 
pretty  definitely. 
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I  can,  perhaps,  present  the  matter  fairly  by  calling  attention  to 
the  studies  of  this  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries  made  by  Capt.  Moser  in  1897  to  1901.  During  those 
years  Capt.  Moser,  in  command  of  the  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatross^  and  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  made  very  careful 
and  comprehensive  investigations  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  the  results 
of  which  are  embodied  in  his  two  splendid  reports  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  for  1898  and  1901. 

In  his  1898  report  Capt.  Moser  says : 

When  a  person  interested  in  a  cannery  is  questioned  regarding  the  decrease 
of  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters  he  is  likely  to  assure  you  at  once  that  there  are 
just  as  many  salmon  in  the  streams  as  there  ever  were,  and  begins  his  proofs 
by  citing  years  like  1896,  when  there  was  a  large  run  of  redfish  in  Alaska; 
but  any  disinterested  authority  on  the  subject  will  say  that  the  streams  of 
Alaska  are  becoming  depleted.  While  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  streams 
will  fail  entirely  within  a  few  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  runs 
show  fewer  fish  year  by  year,  and  if  the  laws  are  not  amended  and  enforced 
the  time  will  come  in  the  not  very  distant  future  when  the  canneries  must 
suffer  through  their  own  actions. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  furnish  convincing  proofs  to  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  convinced,  and  any  argument  may  fail  with  those  who  are  inter- 
ested commercially.  It  is  also  difficult  to  establish  proof  by  statistics,  because 
accurate  stream  statistics,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  obtained;  and,  as  to  packs, 
the  canneries  have  multiplied  in  numbers  and  mraiy  of  them  have  been  so 
enlarged  that  no  comparison  can  be  made.  The  causes  of  the  depletion  are 
the  barricading  of  streams  and  overfishing;  in  other  words,  illegal  fishing. 

In  the  examinations  of  the  various  streams,  as  outlined  in  the  following 
pages,  all  resources  have  been  exhausted  to  obtain  d;ita  showing  their  past 
and  present  condition.  It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  referring  to  the  records 
of  the  streams  that  they  are  furnishing  fewer  fish  than  formerly,  in  spite 
of  the  improved  gear  and  api)liances.  The  results  of  barricading  are  illus- 
trated in  such  streams  as  Karta  Bay,  Naha  Bay,  Yes  Bay,  Klawak,  Redoubt, 
and  many  others  in  southeast  Alaska ;  in  the  streams  of  Prince  William 
Sound  district,  on  Afognak  Island,  and  at  Chignik.  The  illegal  obstruction 
of  streams  by  barricades  is  more  apparent  in  southeast  Alaska  than  else- 
where because  the  streams  are  small — there  are  many  of  them,  and  they  are 
easily  closed;  but  from  all  reports  made  to  me,  even  by  cannerymen,  the 
district  of  Prince  William  Sound  is  and  has  been  more  heavily  barricaded  in 
proportion  than  southeast  Alaska. 

The  following  may  be  some  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  depletion: 
Taking,  for  instance,  a  section  of  southeast  Alaska,  from  Behm  Canal  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  south  and  east,  in  1889  four  canneries  were  operated, 
viz,  luring,  Burroughs  Bay,  Ketchikan  (burnt  that  year,  but  packed  13,000 
cases),  and  Yes  Bay.  In  1897  four  canneries  also  operated,  viz,  Loring,  Yes 
Bay,  Metlakahtla,  and  Quadra.  In  1889  the  packs  were  made  from  the  streams 
near  the  canneries — that  is,  from  the  "home  streams" — and  nearly  all  were 
redfish,  with  a  few  cohoes  and  probably  very  few  humpbacks,  for  the  latter 
were  not  in  favor  and  few  were  packed.  In  1897  the  pack  for  the  same  section 
Is  double  the  1889  pack,  but  they  are  nearly  all  humpbacks.  The  pack  of  red- 
fish is  certainly  very  much  less,  yet  all  the  streams  within  70  or  80  miles  of 
the  canneries  have  been  scoured  with  all  the  gear  that  could  be  devised  or  used. 

Probably  nowhere  is  the  depletion  more  noticed  than  in  Copper  River  Delta 
and  Prince  William  Sound  district.  In  1890  the  two  canneries  used  20  boats, 
each  with  150  fathoms  of  web,  besides  seines,  and  fished  Mountain  Slough, 
Eyak  Lake  and  River,  and  Algonek  and  Glacier  sloughs  in  the  delta,  and  Miner 
River  and  Cheniga  in  Prince  William  Sound.  In  1897,  to  make  a  slightly  in- 
creased pack,  one  cannery  used  32  boats,  the  other  43,  all  with  450  fathoms  of 
web  to  a  boat,  and  they  fished  all  the  streams  from  Chilkhat  River  to  Eyak  in 
the  delta,  and  all  Jthe  streams  in  Prince  William  Sound.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Prince  William  Sound  that  the  streams  are  being 
depleted. 

At  Karluk,  in  spite  of  the  great  run  of  1896,  it  is  conceded  that  the  average 
run  is  smaller  than  in  the  early  days  of  fishing  off  this  river. 

At  Chignik,  from  1890  to  1896,  an  average  of  61,400  cases  per  year  were 
packed  from  that  stream  by  one  organization.    In  1896  three  separate  canneries. 
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with  all  their  forces  and  every  eflPort  they  could  make,  only  packed  about  65,000 
cases  of  Chignik  fish ;  and  in  1897,  by  doubling  their  efforts,  they  reached  a  pack  of 
74,159  cases.  Anyone  who  sees  the  fisheries  at  Chignik  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  stream  can  not  stand  the  excessive  fishing.  (The  Salmon  and 
Salmon  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  Bull.  IT.  S.  Fish  Com.  for  1898,  pp.  34-35.) 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  interrupt  right  there,  Doctor,  and  suggest  that 
in  1905, 1906,  1907,  and  1908  at  Chignik,  with  a  gear  reduced  to  7  or 
8  traps,  the  pack  was  increased  to  140,000  cases  substantially.  Is 
that  correct,  Capt.  Moser? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  that  is  right  Now,  as  I  am  quoted  there,  may  I 
say  a  word. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  just  begun  to  quote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  I  went  to  Alaska  15  years  ago  on  these  investi- 
gations it  was  a  new  field  of  work.  It  was  reported,  and  I  found 
the  streams  barricaded,  which  resulted  in  over  fishing  and  threatened 
depletion,  with  no  adequate  laws  or  the  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  as  then  existed.  The  results  of  my  work  changed  the 
conditions  and,  under  these  changed  conditions,  and  over  eight  more 
years'  experience  in  commercial  life  with  the  salmon  industry,  my 
views,  as  expressed  to-day,  are  in  some  respects  modified.  With  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  later  explain  the  situation  more  in 
detail. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  say  that 
what  I  am  quoting  from  Capt.  Moser  is  the  conclusions  which  he 
reached  from  studies  actually  made  in  the  field  on  the  ground. 
Views  which  he  may  express  now  are  views  which  may  have  been 
derived  largely  from  office  association  and  consideration. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  exactly.  I  have  been  in  Alaska  frequently 
Hince  that  time. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  there  are  a  good  many  more  fish  in  Alaska  now?. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  a  good  many  more  fish  than  there  were  then. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  the  conditions  now,  and  your  de- 
ductions at  that  time,  which  are  being  quoted,  due  consideration. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  might  add  something  there;  that  frequently 
since  I  have  been  off  the  bench  I  have  had  my  opinions  put  at  me 
while  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  case  and  it  is  somewhat  em- 
barrassing. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  imagine  sometimes  you  may  perhaps  ha\e  won- 
dered how  you  ever  made  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  understand  in  law,  however,  opinions  do  not  hold 
longer  than  about  a  year. 

In  the  same  year  Capt.  Moser  wrote  as  follows  regarding  Klawak 
stream : 

Klawak  stream  has  probably  been  fished  longer  and  more  assiduously  than 
any  other  stream  of  Alaska.  The  cannery  has  been  operated  for  20  seasons 
and  a  large  number  of  fish  taken  from  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream  at 
the  cannery  door.  The  natural  facilities  for  taking  the  fish  are  very  great, 
as  they  enter  a  natural  trap  in  the  basin  back  of  the  cannery  and  school 
around  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  The  stream  was  barricaded  and  had  an 
Indian  trap  in  It  for  yearsy  but  as  It  was  becoming  depleted  all  traps  and 
barricades  were  removed  some  years  ago,  and  now  the  stream  is  carefully 
guarded  and  less  extensively  fished,  in  the  hope  of  building  up  the  run.  There 
are  now  no  signs  of  artificial  barriers  anywhere. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  80,000  redfish  could  be  taken  annually  in 
Ihe  stream.  The  record  for  the  past  12  years  gives  an  average  of  36,271,  the 
largest  catch  being  62,602  in  1888.  In  1896,  a  good  redfish  year,  37,172  were 
taken,  and  in  1897,  a  poor  year,  12,764.    A  few  steelheads  are  taken  by  the 
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Indians.    The  stream  at  present  Is  undoubtedly  good  for  35,000  redflsh,  and 
probably  40,000  under  good  conditions.     It  is  believed  that  if  properly  cared 
for  it  could  produce  80,000  redflsh  annually. 
The  following  is  the  record  of  the  stream  since  1886 : 


Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 

Number. 

Redflsh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Humpbacks.. 
Redflsh 

Do 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1891 

July  21-Aug.  20... 
June  27- Aug.  15... 
June27-Aug.  22... 

July  1-Aug.  13 

July  22-Aug.  13... 
June 30- Aug.  30... 
June  16-Aug.  15... 

5,434 
41,180 
62,602 
19,361 
92,094 
49,689 
58,096 

Redflsh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Crhoes 

Redflsh 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1897 

June  24- Aug.  17... 
June  22-Aug.  31... 
June  21-Aug.  15... 
June  23- Aug.  14. . . 
June  29- Aug.  31... 

Sept.  ia-27 

June  25- Aug.  3 — 

40,555 
33,166 
34,722 
40,526 
37,172 
2,667 
12,764 

As  the  stream  was  not  flshed  to  any  extent  in  1886  and  1897,  the  average  for 
the  intervening  10  years  would  be  about  41,700.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1898, 
p.  113.) 

Speaking  of  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  in  his  1900-1901  report,  Capt. 
Moser  said : 

It  is  a  wonderful  salmon  country  and  can  not  be  equaled.  The  redflsh  still 
run  in  countless  numbers;  and,  as  the  rivers  can  not  be  barricaded,  and  as 
overflshlng  has  not  yet  produced  its  effect,  there  seems  to  be  no  depletion.  The 
next  few  years,  however,  will  see  many  new  canneries  established  by  the 
capital  that  was  used  in  the  canneries  on  the  failing  waters  of  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  United  States.  But  in  the  absence  of  proper  laws,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  poor  ones  as  now  obtain,  these  streams,  too,  will  become  depleted 
in  time  (p.  217). 

Speaking  of  the  Chignik  region,  Capt.  Moser  said : 

The  cannery  men  still  contend  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
salmon  taken  from  the  river  and  lagoon,  yet  the  locality  no  doubt  is  badly 
overfished.  The  lagoon  approaches  are  studded  with  traps,  some  with  leads 
3,500  feet  long,  and  sometimes  so  interlaced  that  at  a  distance  the  channel  ap- 
pears completely  blocked,  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  for  a  fish  to  pass  (p.  218). 

Karta  Bay  stream  in  another  which  has  been  very  much  overfished. 
Boca  de  Quadra  is  another.    Of  it  Capt.  Moser  says : 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  stream  (Quadra  stream)  is  only  about  50  or 
60  feet  in  width  at  the  mouth,  and  the  inlet.  Mink  Arm,  is  less  than  one-half 
of  a  mile  in  width,  it  may  be  fancied  that  a  fish  has  very  little  chance  to  escape 
the  30-purse  seines  that  are  constantly  sweeping  these  waters,  which  are  deep 
and  bold  and  permit  seining  into  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  If  there  is  no  law 
regulating  such  fishing,  there  is  one  permitting  the  closing  of  such  streams,  and 
unless  properly  regulated  this  stream  should  be  closed  until  the  rapacity  and 
greed  of  the  fishermen  have  subsided  (p.  296). 

Hetta  stream  is  still  another  (p.  301).    Capt.  Moser  further  says: 

It  was  my  opinion,  frequently  expressed,  that  as  a  rule  the  streams  were 
overfished  and  could  not  continue  for  a  long  period  to  withstand  the  enormous 
draft  made  upon  them. 

These  fisheries  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  one  has  been  in 
constant  touch  with  the  subject,  the  situation  can  not  be  fully  grasped.  In 
1878,  when  the  first  canneries  were  established,  the  total  Alaska  pack  was 
8,159  cases;  seven  years  later,  in  1885,  the  pack  was  83,415  cases;  only  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1889,  the  pack  had  grown  to  be  719,196  cases;  and  seven 
years  from  that  date,  1896,  it  was  966,707  cases ;  followed  by  a  slack  year,  1897, 
which  yielded  909,078  cases.  The  past  season,  however  (1900),  has  exceeded 
even  the  canners'  exi^ectations,  and  an  output  of  1,548,139  cases  was  the  result. 
Multiplying  this  number  by  85  may  give  approximately  the  number  of  pounds 
of  live  salmon  taken  from  the  Alaska  streams  by  the  canneries.  This  does  not 
include  the  amount  taken  by  the  salteries  or  by  the  whites  and  natives  for  their 
own  local  use.  It  may  be  imagined  how  prolific  these  rivers  must  be  when, 
under  any  condition,  they  can  furnish  this  mass  of  fish.  Every  means  that 
man  can  devise  is  used  for  their  capture  and  apparently  without  restriction. 
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lu  my  former  report,  pages  38-42,  the  subject  of  the  law  was  briefly  discussed, 
and,  with  the  experience  since  obtained,  there  seems  no  reason  for  changing 
the  recommendations  then  made,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  empha- 
sized and  augmented.     *     *     * 

On  page  284  this  view  is  expressed : 

It  is  believed  that,  through  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  fishermen,  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  declining. 
Other  fields  are  now  being  sought  in  order  that  these  also  may  pay  tribute, 
and  soon  th6y  will  enter  the  exterminating  process. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  predictions  evidently  have  not  come  true,  because 
the  pack  has  increased  year  by  year  from  the  stream  I  mentioned  at 
Chignik,  as  it  has  doubled  in  recent  years. 

Mr  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true.  Captain,  that  you  haxe  extended 
the  means  of  catching  those  fish  and  does  not  that  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  fishery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true  in  part,  but  the  point  that  you  do  not 
make  is  that  one  man  gets  ahead  of  the  other,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  obliged  to  have  more  gear.  If  the  fishermen  would  confine 
themselves  to  the  inside  waters  the  fish  would  enter,  the  same  as  they 
formerly  did. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  when  you  fish,  for  instance  in  Icy  Strait — 
that  is  illustrative  of  what  I  mean — you  catch  fish  there  that  are 
going  up  all  the  interior  streams  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  what  you  are  doing  now  in  many 
places  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.     In  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bay,  for  example, 

they  have  been  going  out  farther  and  farther  and  increasing  the 

amount  of  gear.     One  man  goes  out  ahead  of  the  other  to  get  more 

'  fish.     If  they  did  not  go  out  so  far  those  fish  would  be  taken  with 

less  gear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  not  they  divide  into  the  hundred  small 
streams  along  the  coast? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  in  Bering  Sea.  They  would  in  a  place  like  south- 
east Alaska  where  there  are  many  streams. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  not  as  many  streams  in  Icy  Strait  as 
in  southeast  Alaska? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  the  condition  is  very  different.  Southeast  Alaska 
and  Prince  William  Sound  are  very  much  alike.  They  have  a  great 
many  small  and  short  streams,  but  the  other  parts  of  Alaska — Cook 
Inlet  and  Bristol  Bay— are  different. 

Mr.  Browne.  As  I  understand  it,  in  response  to  the  suggestions  of 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Evermann,  the  law  of  1906  was  passed. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  date  of  the  law  previous  to  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  1899. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  you  have  quoted  is  from  my  report  of  1897. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes ;  and  your  1900  and  1901  reports. 

Mr.  MoSer.  That  was  before  that  law  was  passed  in  1899? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Earlier  in  these  hearings  attention  was  called  to 
the  destructive  character  of  purse  seines  (p.  71). 

The  destructive  character  of  purse  seines  was  recognized  years 
ago  by  the  fishermen,  and  Capt.  Moser  called  attention  to  the  matter 
in  his  1900-1901  report,  as  follows : 

a  few  years  .ago  purse  seines  were  tried  in  southeastern  Alaslva  and  pro- 
nounced a  failure;  now  they  are  very  generally  used  in  certain  localities,  and 
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with  such  success  that  the  boast  is  made  that  they  need  no  longer  construct 
barricades,  as  they  take  with  purse  seines  all  the  fish  that  come  to  the  streams 
(p.  219). 

During  the  past  three  years  so-called  purse  seines  have  grown  in  favor,  par- 
ticularly in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  is  now  claimed  by  those  operating  them 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  barricades,  as  the  purse  seines  take 
all  the  fish  before  they  can  enter  the  streams.  These  seines  are  simply  deep 
drag  seines,  square  hung,  which,  in  hauling,  are  pursed  by  gathering  in  the 
foot  rope.  Around  the  larger  and  more  prolific  streams  of  southe.istern 
Alaska,  such  as  Hetta,  Karta  Bay,  and  Quadra,  there  were  from  25  to  30  of 
these  seines  in  operation  during  the  season  of  1900,  one  seine  following  the 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  few  fish  escaped  capture.  Purse  seines,  or 
seines,  used  as  such,  should  be  abolished;  in  fact,  the  only  fishing  apparatus 
allowed  should  be  gill  nets  and  drag  seines;  no  exceptions  should  be  made. 
The  use  of  these  appliances  should  be  regulated,  and  competent  inspectors  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  the  law  and  the  regulations. 

With  the  large  accessions  of  canneries  in  Alaska  the  struggle  in  the  fisheries 
is  sure  to  increase,  and  every  means  will  be  employed  for  the  capture  of  fish 
regardless  of  the  law,  unless  the  Government  enforces  it  by  an  efficient  and 
intelligent  inspection.  The  future,  even  more  than  the  past,  requires  efllcient 
inspection,  which,  however,  can  not  be  realized  under  the  present  conditions 
(pp.  310-311). 

I  do  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  Capt.  Moser  has  gone  in  this  re- 
port regarding  the  different  kind  of  gear  that  may  be  used.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  grand  jury  from  somewhere,  which  recommends 
that  traps  should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  not  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  say  that  in 
his  report  on  the  fisheries  of  Bristol  Bay  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  Dr.  Jordan  was  disposed  to  look  with 
disfavor  upon  traps;  but  the  purpose  of  any  fishing  apparatus  is 
to  catch  fish,  and  we  must  provide  and  permit  that  sort  oi  apparatus 
which  will  catch  fish  in  reasonable  quantity  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
It  seems  to  me  those  are  the  cardinal  facts  that  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  the  trap  uneconomical;  does  it  not  de- 
stroy a  great  many  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  a  trap  properly  handled — and  as  it  will 
be  handled  by  any  cannery  man  who  is  not  hampered — is  not  de- 
structive to  fish,  because  it  catches  practically  no  fish  but  salmon. 
The  only  fish  besides  salmon  that  it  catches  are  caught  in  negligible 
quantities,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fish  which  are  not  as  yet  utilized 
in  Alaska.  There  will  be  sculpins  and  dogfish  and  Irish  lords  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  now  have  no  commercial  value.  There 
will  be  a  few  flat  fish  and  a  good  many  Dolly  Varden  trout  possess- 
ing a  little  value.  Some  of  those  will  be  thrown  away,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  be,  but  that  does  not  injure  the  salmon  fishery 
in  the  least,  and  does  not  injure  any  existing  fishery. 

Traps,  as  compared  with  purse  seins  or  gill  nets  or  haul  seines,  are 
really  the  fairest  method  of  catching  fish,  provided  the  trap  has  no 
jigger. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  all  have  jiggers,  do  they  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  all  have,  but  no 
doubt  every  one  has  a  jigger  if  the  owner  thinks  a  jigger  would  help. 

A  trap  has  a  definite  location.  It  can  be  inspected.  Its  method  of 
catching  fish  can  be  determined ;  whether  it  is  being  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  the  regulations  can  be  determined.  But  a 
purse  seine  is  a  movable  apparatus  which  can  be  paid  out  any  place, 
make  a  try  for  the  fish  in  a  certain  place,  and,  if  that  is  not  round 
to  be  a  satisfactory  place,  try  another  and  another.    If  the  fish  are 
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moving  along  the  purse  seine  can  follow  them  up.  It  is  the  same 
with  haul  seines  and  with  gill  nets  to  some  extent.  So,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  these  four  kinds  of  apparatus,  the  fairest  one  for  the  fish,  and  in 
many  places  the  most  economical  one  for  the  operators,  is  the  sta^ 
tionary  trap;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  the  purse  seine,  because  it  is 
virtually  a  movable  trap  and  difficult  to  keep  track  of  by  the  in- 
spectors. It  can  go  on  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers — even  into  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers — make  a  profitable  catch  and  get  away  before 
anybody  can  come  to  apprehend  them. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  exactly  the  view  you  expressed  at  the  former 
hearing  in  regard  to  fish  traps. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  I  recall,  I  held  the  same  view  then  that  I 
hold  now. 

Jlr.  MosER.  I  think  Dr.  Jordan,  after  he  saw  the  use  of  the  purse 
seines  on  Puget  Sound  in  1909  or  1910,  when  he  was  there  with  the 
Canadian  commissioner,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  traps  were  far 
less  harmful  than  purse  seines. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  I  can  speak  somewhat  definitely  on  that 
point.  During  the  summer  of  1908  I  was  with  Dr.  Jordan  during  all 
of  theinternational  fishery  investigation  from  Passamaquoddv  Bay  to 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  question  of  traps  versus  other  tinds  of 
apparatus  was  discussed  manv  times  by  Prof.  Jordan,  Mr.  Bastedo, 
and  Prof.  Prince  (the  Canadian  commissioners),  and  others  of  us, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  then  later  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  Dr.  Jordan's  opinion  regarding  traps  is  very  much  more 
favorable  to  traps  now  than  it  was  in  1903. 

Now,  a  few  words  regarding  the  weekly  close  season  and  the  de* 
sirability  of  extending  it  so  as  to  include  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince 
William  Sound,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Bower.  By  Prince  William  Sound  you  mean  the  Copper 
River  delta  ? 

Mr.  EvERMANN.  Yes.  In  speaking  of  this  question  in  1898,  Capt, 
Moser  said : 

The  first  section  of  the  present  law,  wherein  it  is  stated  "or  to  fish  for  or 
catch  salmon  or  salmon  trout  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means,  with  the  purpose 
or  result  of  preventing  or  impeding  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  their  spawning 
ground,  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,"  places  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  second  section,  relating  to  the  weekly 
close  season,  should,  in  my  opinion,  make  no  exception  in  any  district.  The 
plea  is  probably  made  that  in  the  districts  exempted  the  fish  are  taken  in  gill 
nets,  which  permit  some  fish  to  pass  all  the  time,  but  if  this  is  the  plea,  it  is  a 
mistake.  Every  cannery  in  Bering  Sea  and  Cook  Inlet  uses  traps  besides  gill 
nets,  and  is  there  any  reason  why  traps  should  be  used  at  those  places  during 
the  weekly  close  season  and  not  at  Chignik?  In  Prince  William  Sound  neither 
traps  nor  gill  nets  are  used ;  all  fish  are  taken  in  seines,  yet  it  is  exempt  from 
operation  of  the  close-time  provision  of  the  law.  The  fisheries  in  this  locality 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  southeast  Alaska,  except  that  gill  nets  are 
used  in  Chilkat  and  Taku  inlets  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine.  If  the 
exception  is  made  on  the  gill-net  plea,  then  the  law  should  provide  that  "  all 
canneries  obtaining  their  fish  by  gill  nets  exclusively  are  exempt."  If  the 
exception  is  made  on  account  of  a  short  fishing  season,  it  might  hold  good  for 
Bering  Sea,  but  in  no  other  place,  though  I  should  be  opposed  to  any  exemption. 
The  run  of  redfish  in  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound  is  for  a  long 
period,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  southeast  Alaska  district, 
and  on  these  pleas  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  exempting  those  places. 

The  time  of  the  weekly  close  season  should  by  all  means  be  changed  so  as 
to  include  Sunday.    As  it  stands  it  was  no  doubt  intended  that  the  canneries 
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should  pack  the  Friday's  catch  on  Saturday  and  be  closed  on  Sunday.  If  the 
law  were  observed,  it  would  permit  the  Chinese,  who  know  no  Sabbath,  to  rest 
on  that  day,  while  the  white  fishermen  and  Indians  would  be  obliged  to  work 
on  that  day.  We  send  missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  teach  them  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  and  then  enact  laws  which  compel  them  to  work.  Mr.  Duncan,  at 
Metlaknhtla,  states  tiiat  his  Indians  do  not  fish  during  the  close  season  on 
account  of  the  law  and  would  not  on  the  Sabbath  on  account  of  his  teachings, 
and  the  law  therefore  bears  hard  upon  that  community.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish 
Com.  for  1898,  p.  40.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  region  that  needs  to  be  exempt  from 
the  weekly  close,  season  is  the  Bristol  Bay  region.  The  season  is 
short  there,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reason  for  letting  them 
fish  continuously  during  all  the  days  they  are  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  very  few  traps  m  Bristol  Bay. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  are  very  few  traps  in  Bristol  Bay,  but  the 
Copper  River  Delta,  Cook  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound  regions 
are  too  much  like  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  not  the  law  changed  after  that  report  was 
Avritten  ?     That  was  the  1897  report. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  it  was  changed  to  cover  Sunday  instead  of  Satur- 
day. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes ;  it  was  changed.  They  carried  out  the  recom- 
mendations. 

TAX  ON  CANNED  SALMON. 

Eecurring  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tax  on  canned  salmon, 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries is  not  primarily  concerned.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  tax  on  the  product  of  the  Alaska  fisheries  should 
be  applied  to  the  development  and  conservation  of  those  fisheries. 
The  fisheries,  properly  regulated,  constitute  a  going  industry,  quite 
different  from  mining.  Every  inn  of  coal  or  ore  taken  from  a  mine 
and  consumed  decreases  the  world  supply  by  just  that  amount.^  and 
We  do  not  know  any  way  by  which  another  ton  can  be  caused  to  grow^ 
and  take  its  place.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  in  the  world  decreases 
each  year  by  the  amount  consumed  each  year.  The  decrease,  once 
made,  is  a  permanent  one ;  there  is  no  recall.  We  can  not  use  our  coal 
and  have  it,  too;  if  we  use  coal,  a  time  will  come  when  the  last  ton 
will  be  used.  We  can  conserve,  or,  using  a  better  word,  we  can  hus- 
band the  supply  of  coal,  but  we  can  not  conserve  coal. 

But  with  fish  and  fisheries  it  is  quite  different.  Not  only  can  the 
fisheries  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  cause  nothing  more 
than  a  merely  temporary  diminution  of  the  supply,  but  in  a  manner 
which  will  cause  in  the  long  run  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply. 
They  can  be  conducted  in  a  way  which  will  not  only  permit  the 
Utilization  each  year  of  vast  numbers  of  individual  fish,  but  will 
cause  a  still  greater  number  to  become  available  for  use  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  This  increase  can  go  on  until  the  maximum  possible 
for  each  stream  is  reached,  and  the  fishery  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  such  as  will  from  then  on  hold  the  species  at  that  maxi- 
mum. The  species  is  conserved,  with  the  result  that  the  maximum 
number  of  fish  may  be  taken  each  year.  The  fishery  then  becomes  a 
going  industry ;  that  is,  it  will  continue  for  all  time  at  its  maximum 
capacity. 
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In  the  draft  of  a  fishery  bill  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  tax  was  consid- 
ered. It  was  thought  that  a  schedule  correlated  with  the  market 
values  of  the  different  kinds  of  salmon  might  be  proper,  and  in  the 
rates  suggested  an  effort  was  made  to  indicate  such  correlation.  In 
tiring  to  get  at  an  equitable  scale,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  canned  salmon  in  1906, 
when  the  present  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  was  fixed,  and  the  prices  for 
1911.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the  data  considered  and  the  tax 
suggested : 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  canned  salmon  per  case  of  Jf8  l-pound  cans  in  1906 
a^id  1911 J  together  with  present  tax  and  suggested  tax. 


Species. 

Average  price  per 
casern— 

Tax  per  case. 

1906 

1911 

Present. 

Proposed. 

- 

Chum 

$2.87 
3.00 
3.63 
3.77 
3.78 

$3.72 
3.94 
6.67 
6.33 
6.48 

Cents. 

CenU. 
4 

Pink 

4 

Coho 

5 

Red 

7 

King 

7 

The  prices  given  in  columns  2  and  3  are  the  averages  of  those  reported  by  all  the  packers  for  those  years, 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  chairman,  I  submit  a  list  of 
Government  and  State  fish-cultural  stations,  corrected  to  May,  1912 : 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  stations  and  substations  enumerated  below  tbe 
Government  has  numerous  less  important  establishments,  temporarily  equipped 
each  year,  at  which  fish  or  fish  eggs  are  collected  for  the  hatcheries  proper. 

The  list  of  State  hatcheries  is  based  upon  the  State  reports,  supplemented  by 
such  information  as  can  be  derived  from  correspondence  in  the  files  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  It  is  probably  not  entirely  accurate,  for  the  reason  that 
the  State  reports  are  often  Indefinite  and  inconclusive. 

Various  private  hatcheries  are  also  operated,  including  five  In  Alaska. 


state. 


Alaska 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maine 

Marylsmd 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


United 
States. 


2 
1 
5 
1 


1 
1 


5 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 


State. 


5 
i 


3 
1 
o 

1 

9 
6 
5 
6 
3 


2 
1 
1 
2 


Total 

State 

and 

United 

States. 


2 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 

14 
8 
7 

19 
5 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 


State. 


New  Hampshire. . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


United 
States. 


1 
1 
3 


1 
6 


3 
1 

7 
1 


61 


State. 


2 

9 


1 
1 

11 
7 
1 


20 


6 
3 


111 


1  Two  of  the  hatcheries  given  are  operated  jointly  by  United  States  and  State. 


Total 

State 

and 

United 

States. 


3 

10 

3 

I 

2 

17 


27 


6 
3 


U70 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  now  in  operation  by  the 
Federal  Government  61  fish-cultural  stations,  that  the  respective 
States  are  operating  111  such  stations,  and  that  the  total  is  170. 
This  number  does  not  include  private  fish  hatcheries,  of  which  there 
are  a  good  many,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  have  hatcheries  as  follows:  California, 
10;  Oregon,  17;  Washington,  27;  or  a  total  of  54;  and  Alaska 
has  2. 

These  data  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

tfumber  of  Federal  and  State  fiah-cultnral  stations  in  Alaska  and  Pacific  Coant 

States  and  value  of  the  fisheries. 


state. 


California... 

Oregon , 

Wa^ington 
Alaska 


Number  of 
Federal  and 
State  hatch- 
eries in  1911. 


I 


Value  of  sal- 
mon fisheries 
in  1909. 


$1,121,732 
1,960,894 
8,681,843 
9,822,474 


Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  British  Columbia,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No;  I  have  not.    1  just  took  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  red  salmon  was  also  brought  up  at  one 
time,  and  I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  the  results  of  a  considerable 
number  of  redfish  weighed  and  measured  at  different  places  in 
Alaska  by  myself  in  1903. 

During  the  investigations  which  were  carried  on  by  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Commission  in  1903  I  personally  examined  1,390  red  salmon 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  lengths  and  weights.  A  total 
of  a  dozen  different  localities  was  represented  as  follows: 

Lengths  and  weights  of  red  salmon. 


Locality  and 
date. 


Kushagak , 
ICoggiung . 


93 
28 

121 

80 

Wood  River |    ^ 

82 


Fish 
ex- 
am- 
ined. 


Ugasliik  River 

Chignik,Aug.9... 

ICarluk,  Aug.  15. . . .  |-{  jgi 

Pyramid  Harbor, 

July  15. 
Klawak,  Aug.  25... 

HettaBay,  Aug.  9. 

Karta  Bay,  July  10 


Sex. 


Length. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Male 

Female 

Male .  - . 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 


. .  I 


^Inches. 
30.00 


29.00 

31.00 

29.00 

29.00 

26.25 

32.00 

30.00 

30.6 

29.00 

30.50 

29.00 

30.35 

29.25 

27.25 

27.00 

28.75 

28.25 

28.  75 

26.25 

26.5 

26.00 

29.00 

27.00 


Inches. 
22. 75 
21.25 
25.00 
24.5 


22. 

20. 


26.00 

25.75 

20.5 

23.00 

26.00 

24.6 


20. 
21. 
15. 


20.25 
24.5 


24. 

19. 
20. 


25 
5 

75 


22.6 
21.00 
26.5 
26.00 


Aver- 
age. 


Inches. 

27.63 

25.45 

28.680 

26. 779 

26. 569 

24. 072 

28.629 

27. 167 

28.58 

26.828 

28.605 

26. 55 

30.18 

23.054 

25. 19 

23.88 

26. 97 

26, 536 

2.5.12 

23.38 

22.94 

23.705 

27. 545 

26.5 


Weight. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Aver- 

mum. 

mum. 

age. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

11.00 

4.00 

7.793 

86.00 

4.00 

6.383 

10.00 

5.00 

7.69 

9.0C 

5.00 

6.673 

9.5 

4.00 

6.740 

6.6 

2.00 

4.697 

9.00 

6.00 

7.949 

9.76 

5.00 

7.414 

9.25 

6.6 

8.168 

11.00 

6.6 

7.046 

10.00 

6.00 

7.99 

7.5 

4.00 

6.44 

10.5 

3.6 

8.48 

8.5 

4.4 

6.47 

7.87 

1.75 

5.68 

6.5 

2.6 

4.686 

8.00 

6.00 

7.11 

7.76 

6.00 

6.98 

7.00 

3.00 

5.09 

6.5 

3.00 

3.944 

7.00 

4.00 

5.48 

6.00 

3.00 

4.73 

8.5 

6.00 

7.21 

6.5 

6.00 

6.33 

14 


Aver- 
age 
length. 


Inches. 
27.127 

27.470 

25.97 

27.85 

27.74 

27.771 

26.83 

24.397 

26.773 

24.96 

23.60 

27.32 


Aver- 
age 
weight. 


Lb9. 
7.466 

7.225 

6.25 

7.636 

7.63 

7.361 

7.51 

5.  OS 

7.056 

4.09 

4.825 

7.000 
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THE  WOOD  RIVER  INVESTIGATION. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated  Decem- 
ber 19,  1907,  Wood  River,  m  the  Nushagak  region,  was  closed  to  all 
commercial  fishing.  This  order  was  issued  after  a  hearing  held 
December  16, 1907.    The  order  became  effective  January  1, 1908. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  once  began  to  plan  an  investigation  or 
study  of  Wood  River.  It  was  believed  that  the  stream  could  be 
racked  in  such  a  wav  as  to  make  it  possible  to  make  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  salmon  as  they  go  up  the  stream  to  their  spawning 
beds,  and  that  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  salmon  spawning  in 
that  stream  each  year  for  a  series  of  years,  together  with  the  number 
caught  by  the  fishermen  in  each  of  the  same  years,  a  ratio  between 
the  number  of  spawning  fish  and  the  number  of  fish  caught  could  be 
discovered.  In  other  words,  it  was  believed  we  could  determine  how 
many  fish  must  escape  each  year  to  maintain  the  annual  catch  at  a 
maximum. 

I  have  already  gone  into  this  question  elsewhere  in  these  hearing 
(p.  287).  The  chairman  requested  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  this 
investigation,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  investigation  should 
be  contmued  at  least  another  year  or  two. 

I  have  examined  the  records  of  the  cost  of  this  investigation  and 
can  now  give  the  figures.  You  will  recall  that  I  stated  that  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation were  and  are  deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry,  and  have  very 
generously  cooperated  with  the  bureau  by  sharing  the  expense  and 
helping  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  experiment  a  success. 
Without  their  cooperation  the  investigation  could  not  be  conducted. 

The  figures  below  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  were  sub- 
mitted by  that  company,  together  with  a  statement  that  they  repre- 
sent about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  figures  for  the  Alaska- 
Portland  Packers'  Association  have,  therefore,  been  estimated  on  a 
20  p^r  cent  basis. 


Year. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total 


Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 


$3,310.38 
2,237.08 
2,927.63 
2,822.08 


11,297.17 


Alaska 
Packers' 
Associa- 
tion. 


$1,240 
1,030 
1,520 
1,150 


4,930 


Alaska- 
Portland 
Packers' 
Associa- 
tion. 


$310.00 
255.00 
380.00 
287-.  50 


1,232.50 


Total. 


$4,860.38 
3,512.08 
4,827.63 
4,259.58 


17,469.67 


FISHERY  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Capt.  Moser  has  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  an  experiment 
station  in  Alaska  where  investigations  can  be  conducted  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  fishes  and  other  aquatic  products.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  suggestion  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  bureau,  which, 
indeed,  has  long  hoped  that  such  a  station  might  be  established. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  I  believe,  has  one  or  more 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges,  where  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  methods  by 
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means  of  which  the  natural  products  of  the  soil  may  be  improved  and 
utilized.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  about  60  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  each  with  a  number  of  trained  experts  and 
specialists  who  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  experimentation  and 
investigation  for  the  improvement  of  the  products  of  the  soil  already 
known  to  be  useful  to  man,  and  in  efforts  to  discover  and  develop 
methods  of  preparing  for  use  natural  products  which  as  yet  possess 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  The  appropriations  made  for  these 
purposes  by  the  Congress — including  the  Morrill,  Nelson,  Hatch, 
and  Adams  funds,  but  not  including  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
lands  under  the  original  Morrill  Act,  which,  I  understand,  is  consid- 
erable— amount  to  $4,000,000  annually,  practically  all  of  which  is 
used  in  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  improvement  and  utili- 
zation of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  in  educating  young  men  and 
women  in  the  subjects  related  to  agriculture.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nearly  all  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  $15,000,000  carried 
by  the  general  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  most  of  which  also  is 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  experimenting  not  only  with 
the  plants  and  land  animals  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and 
the  animals  and  plants  already  under  cultivation  here,  but  it  has  its 
expert  agricultural  explorers  whom  it  sends  all  over  the  world  to 
hunt  for  other  species  or  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  that  may  be 
introduced  into  this  country  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
fruit  culturist. 

The  liberality  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  commendable, 
and  the  splendid  results  obtained  at  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Government's  policy  in  this  matter.  But  what  has  it  done 
to  encourage  the  use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas?  Very  little,  indeed.  In  the  whole  United  States  and 
its  insular  possessions  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  but  three  ex- 
periment stations — one  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  one  at  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
and  one  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Fairport,  Iowa.  The  total  an- 
nual running  expense  of  these  three  stations  does  not  exceed  $15,000 
(or  one-half  as  much  as  that  of  a  single  one  of  the  60  agricultural 
experiment  stations). 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you'any  provision  in  this  bill  for  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Will  you  prepare  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Yet  these  three  stations  with  their  limited  funds  have  each  done 
splendid  work.  From  a  long  list  of  practical  results  of  the  work 
at  these  stations  I  shall  mention  only  a  few,  viz :  The  development 
of  practical  methods  of  utilizing  the  dogfish  and  converting  its 
hitherto  useless  flesh  into  nutritious,  palatable,  and  attractive  foods. 
The  same  has  been  done  with  the  common  black  mussel,  the  squid, 
and  several  minor  fishes.  Methods  of  oyster  and  clam  culture  have 
been  vastly  improved.  An  entirely  practical  method  of  sponge 
culture  has  been  developed  and  put  into  actual  practice. 

In  Ix)uisiana  alone  the  slight  experiments  the  bureau  made  there 
in  oyster  culture  and  the  suggestions  the  bureau  made  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  regarding  its  oyster  beds  have  resulted  in  an  annual 
net  income  to  the  State  many  times  the  expense  of  the  investigation. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  thus  far  conducted  indicate  that 
a  practical  method  has  been  discovered.  And,  perhaps  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  and  certainly  of  great  commercial  importance,  is  the 
series  of  investigations  and  experiments  regarding  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  freshwater  mussels,  the  discovery  of  the  part  which  fish 
play  in  the  life  history  of  the  mussel,  and  the  development  of  arti- 
ficial inoculation  by  which  the  mussels  can  be,  and  are  now  being, 
j)ropagated  in  vast  numbers.  This  discovery  alone  is  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  pearl-button  industry. 

The  species  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  Alaskan 
waters  are  many.  Of  fishes  alone  there  are  more  than  200  species, 
of  which  fewer  than  a  score  are  as  yet  utilized  by  man  as  food. 
How  many  more  can  be  found  to  possess  considerable  food  value 
remains  to  be  determined,  but  that  the  number  is  large  is  reasonably 
certain.  I  may  mention  a  few  examples.  Perhaps  the  most  prom- 
ising is  the  herring  {Olupea  pallasii)^  a  very  abundant  fish,  at  pres- 
ent utilized  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil,  but  used 
to  some  extent,  fresh,  frozen,  or  picMed,  as  bait  in  the  halibut  fish- 
ery. A  closely  related  species,  the  Atlantic  herring  (Clupea  haren- 
gus)^  is  the  fish  which  supports  the  largest  fishery  in  the  world, 
also  the  American  sardine  and  smoked-herring  industries,  in  which 
a  vast  amount  of  money  is  invested  and  whose  output  is  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  Pacific  her- 
ring may  not  be  used  for  sardines  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  ways 
in  which  the  Atlantic  herring  is  utilized. 

The  eulachon,  the  capelin,  and  the  surf  smelt,  three  most  de- 
licious fishes,  literally  swarm  in  untold  numbers  in  Alaskan  waters, 
but  as  yet  utilized  scarcely  at  all.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout,  so 
abundant  as  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  and  very  destructive  to  salmon 
spawn,  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  utilization  as  food. 
The  score  and  more  surf  fishes — rock  cods,  greenlings,  Atka  mack- 
erel, sculpins,  and  sand  lances — are  all  promising  species  to  experi- 
ment with.  Then  there  are  the  clams,  crabs,  and  numerous  other 
crustaceans  and  mollusks,  related  species  of  which  in  other  countries 
support  important  fisheries,  yet  nothing  is  done  with  them  in  Alaska. 
Another  matter  that  is  well  worth  trying  is  the  introduction  of  the 
common  lobster  into  Alaskan  waters.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  lobster  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  all  have  failed. 
Alaska,  in  my  judgment,  offers  the  best  field,  and  experiments  should 
be  made  in  Alaskan  waters  to  see  if  it  can  not  be  established  there. 
The  introduction  of  many  other  Atlantic  species  should  be  consid- 
ered, among  which  I  may  name  the  blue  crab,  Atlantic  salmon,  men- 
haden, haddock,  mackerel,  little-neck  clam,  and  scallop,  and  quite  a 
number  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Now,  that  is  the  end  of  the  formal  statement  which  I  have  pre- 

gared,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Dorr  submitted  to  Mr. 
iower  a  draft  of  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  We  are  going  over 
them,  and  I  doubt  not  at  the  next  meeting  we  shall  be  ready,  if  op- 
portunity offers,  to  make  such  suggestions  as  we  think  worth  while 
in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  will  be  all  we  will  do  to-night. 

Thereupon,  at  10.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

5171&— 12 30 
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MONDAY,  JUNE   10,  1012. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 
Also  appeared  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  Salmon  Fisheries.  Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
Aldis  D.  Browne,  Charlejs  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  T.  J.  Gorman. 

FIJBTHEE  STATEMENT  OF  JEFFEESON  F.  MOSEE,  OF  SAN  FEAN- 
GISCO,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  ALASEIA  FAGEEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement 
to  appear  in  the  record  inunediately  following  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Evermann. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  may  make  your-  statement. 

Mr.  Moser.  Kef  erring  to  the  hearing  held  on  June  5  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Dr.  Evermann  from  the  reports  made  by  me  on  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  which  on  the  surface  seem  to  differ  slightly  in 
some  particulars  from  my  views  as  expressed  before  the  committee, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  then  in  command  of  the  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Alhatross^  I  was  directed  to  proceed  with  my  command  to 
Alaska  and  examine  the  salmon  fisheries  of  that  country.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  of  work,  which  was  left  to  my  judgment,  embraced  an 
exploration  of  all  streams  carrying  commercial  salmon,  to  ascertain 
the  general  features  and  characteristics,  spawning  beds,  condition 
of  the  water,  etc.,  to  note  the  species  of  salmon  entering  the  stream, 
time  and  duration  of  runs,  abundance,  etc.,  to  visit  the  canneries  and 
obtain  all  data  relating  to  their  business. 

It  was  generally  believed  and  openly  said  that  the  streams  were 
overfished  and  being  rapidly  depleted  by  barricades  built  across  the 
mouths,  which  were  not  removed,  to  permit  the  ascent  of  spawning 
fish.  At  that  time  the  act  of  June  9,  1896,  was  the  law,  but  as  the 
machinery  it  involved  was  not  yet  in  running  order  and  as  it  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  the  law  was  generally  disre- 
garded. The  prevailing  idea  of  the  law  in  the  far  north  at  that 
time  is  stated  by  Kipling  when  he  makes  one  of  the  seal  poachers 
say :  "  There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs  north  of  fifty-three." 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Alaska,  I  found  either  barricades  or  evidences 
of  past  and  prospective  barricading  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  streams 
in  which  this  form  of  fishing  could  be  employed.  This  method  had 
been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  days,  when  the  Russians  built  zapors 
or  dams  across  the  streams  to  make  the  catch,  the  natives  followed 
the  same  method,  and  when  the  territory  was  purchased  this  man- 
ner of  fishing  prevailed  and  continued  to  the  time  of  my  earliest 
examination. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  that  I  found,  streams  barricaded 
preventing  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  ground,  and  in  con- 
sequence depletion  facing  the  industry;  inadequate  laws  in  vital  re- 
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spects  with  no  efficient  machinery  for  the  execution  of  such  that  then 
obtained  and  a  general  disregard  and  apathy  for  the  regulations. 

In  carrying  on  this  work  I  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
vigorous  action;  I  had  the  barricades  removed  wherever  possible, 
visited  the  cannery  men,  fishermen,  and  natives,  informed  them  of  the 
law,  the  penalties  for  violation,  and  impressed  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  was  intervening  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  fisheries.  It  was  under  the  inspiration  I  received 
at  that  time  that  I  laid  the  results  of  my  work  before  the  bureau  and 
described  the  conditions  as  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  me. 

My  work  bore  fruit  rapidly,  the  laws  were  more  largely  observed, 
illegal  fishing  and  barricading  gradually  ceased,  and  by  thus  permitting 
the  parent  fish  to  ascend  the  streams  to  the  spawning  grounds  and 
assisted  by  hatchery  work,  the  threatened  depletion  has  been  turned 
to  a  repopulation  of  the  waters  and  from  a  pack  in  Alaska  in  1897  of 
909,078  cases,  we  have  14  years  later,  in  1911,  2,820,966  cases.  Fol- 
lowing my  earliest  report  m  April,  1898,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  rec- 
ommending certain  amendments  to  the  then  existing  laws,  as  the 
latter  were  found  inadequate,  but  it  was  not  until  1906,  after  the  sub- 
ject had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Government  experts  in  the 
field,  that  the  present  law  was  enacted  and  embodied  in  this  law  are 
some  recommendations  made  by  me  in  my  reports. 

I  claim  that  it  was  due  to  my  work  largely  that  the  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries  were  rescued  from  a  chaotic  state,  and  law  and  order  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  my  efforts  that  the  streams,  at  one 
time  threatened  with  depletion,  have  been  revived  and  now  show 
these  splendid  results.  In  my  opinion  the  bureau,  instead  of  quoting 
from  my  earlier  reports,  evidently  to  break  my  recent  and  more 
mature  testimony  before  this  committee,  should  have  presented  those 
reports  to  my  credit  for  the  good  they  have  accomplished. 

Several  years  ago  I  accompanied  two  Cabinet  officers  through  our 
Fortmann  hatchery.  One  of  these  gentlemen  said  to  me  that  he 
had  read  my  reports  with  interest  and  then  asked  whether  I  still 
maintained  the  views  therein  expressed.  My  reply  then  was  as  it 
now  is  to  this  committee.  Those  reports  were  written  on  examina- 
tions made  from  12  to  15  years  ago.  I  believe  they  represent  the  con- 
ditions at  that  time,  but  those  conditions  have  in  many  ways  radi- 
cally changed,  more  comprehensive  laws  have  been  enacted  and  are 
enforced,  and  I  have  had  eight  more  years  experience  in  commercial 
life  in  connection  with  the  salmon  industry,  so  that  I  am  able  to  take 
a  wider  and  broader  view  of  this  question,  and  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  my  subsequent  experience,  my  views  to-day  are  in 
some  instances  materially  modified.  When  those  reports  were  ^Yrit- 
ten,  many  years  ago,  I  believed  they  were  in  the  main  correct,  as  I 
believe  my  statements  in  these  hearings  before  the  committee  are 
correct. 

In  the  printed  hearing  before  this  committee,  on  May  29,  page  407, 
Dr.  Evermann  stated  that  he  could  not  recall  a  specific  instance  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  six  years  or  since  the  act  of  1906  that  could 
be  used  as  an  illustration  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  section  6  of  the  present  law  which  provides  for  closing  streams 
and  prohibits  fishing  for  a  distance  of  500  yards  from  the  mouth.    In 
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order  to  sustain  the  measure  proposed  in  section  7  of  the  pending 
bill,  which  provides  for  prohibiting  fishing  within  an  unlimited  dis- 
stance,  it  is  probable  that  a  se^-rch  was  made  for  evidence  but  nothing 
could  be  found  since  the  act  of  1906  and  refuge  was  taken  in  my  re- 
ports made  15  years  ago  under  conditions  as  explained  entirely 
different  from  those  prevailing  at  present. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  this  committee  is  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  evidence  which  warrants  any  change 
in  the  present  law  relating  to  stream  closing  as  now  provided  for  in 
section  6;  indeed  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  say  that  as  these 
hearings  have  progressed  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
statement  I  made  in  the  early  part  thereof  to  the  effect  that  this  bill 
is  premature.  In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  main  section,  that  of 
trap  regulation,  in  this  entire  bill,  that  is  warranted  by  the  conditions 
as  they  exist,  or  by  the  evidence  produced.  Those  who  favor  the 
measure  appear  to  have  one  main  theme;  that  is,  tax  the  salmon 
fisheries  to  the  highest  point,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  salmon  fish- 
eries, but  to  build  roads  in  which  these  fisheries  have  no  interest.  I 
respectfully  submit  again,  and  would  ask  by  all  the  power  I  may 
invoke,  to  take  the  salmon  tax  out  of  the  Alaska  fund,  and  the  clamor 
for  more  drastic  Alaska  salmon  legislation  will  surely  cease. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WIGKEESHAM,  DELEGATE  IN  CON- 

OBESS  FEOM  ALASKA— Resumed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  the  last  se^tence  of  Capt. 
Moser's  testimony  which  has  been  read  to  the  committee  states  the 
objection  that  I  have  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  exhibits 
as  plainly  as  the  English  language  can  be  made  to  exhibit  it  their 
desire  to  get  everything  they  can  out  of  Alaska  and  give  absolutely 
nothing  in  return.  They  resent  the  suggestion  that  Alaska  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  have  any  right  or  interest  in  the  salmon  or  the  fisheries 
of  that  country.  They  are  nonresidents  themselves ;  they  do  not  live 
in  Alaska ;  they  do  nothing  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  Territory ; 
ynd  they  resent  it  when  it  is  suggested  that  they  pay  some  little  por- 
tion of  the  tax  for  the  building  of  roads  or  the  development  of  the 
coimtry. 

Now,  we  have  great  salmon  streams  up  there  and  heretofore  there 
has  been  an  immense  annual  run  of  fish  into  those  streams  which 
would  have  practically  gone  to  waste  except  for  the  fact  that  these 
fishermen,  these  cannery  men  from  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and 
Seattle,  have  come  up  there  and  canned  them.  These  people  have 
done  a  great  good  for  themselves  and  I  think  for  the  country.  I 
think  that  it  has  been  an  advantage  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  the  salmon  packed  because  if  they  had  not  been  canned 
they  would  have  been  wasted,  and  I  think  these  gentlemen  ought  not 
to  assume  the  attitude  that  they  do  toward  Alaska. 

We  do  not  have  any  feeling  of  animosity  in  Alaska  toward  the 
salmon  packers.  I  know  the  people  up  there  do  not  and  I  know 
that  I  do  not.  We  realize  that  they  have  done  themselves  and  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  good  by  packing  the  surplus  fish  and  as 
long  as  the  pack  can  be  kept  up  and  the  supply  mamtained,  so  long 
as  the  seed  is  put  back  into  the  streams  and  the  run  of  salmon  is 
maintained,  it  makes  but  little  difference  in  Washington  City  who 
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puts  up  the  fish,  and  there  is  where  I  have  it  in  for  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  just  as  bad  as  the  cannery  men.  They 
do  not  have  the  slightest  interest  on  earth  in  Alaska,  x  ou  take  any 
bill  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  ever  brought  in  here  and  there 
is  nothing  for  Alaska  in  it.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Alaska  ought  to  be  developed  to  any  extent  out  of  these 
fisheries  or  that  there  is  any  future  m  it  for  the  people  of  Alaska. 
They  make  every  provision  in  the  bills  which  they  offer  to  this 
committee  for  sustaining  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  keeping  up 
their  salaries  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  bureau  and  their 
hold  upon  the  government  of  Alaska;  but,  like  Capt.  Moser,  they 
resent  it  when  anybody  talks  about  getting  anything  like  a  portion 
of  this  fund  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 

Now,  I  do  not  represent  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  I 
do  not  represent  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  but  I  do  represent  the 
people  of  Alaska,  who  own  these  fish,  and  some  of  these  days  we 
are  going  to  discharge  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  the  manage- 
ment  of  our  fisheries  m  Alaska  and  attend  to  it  ourselves ;  and  some 
of  these  days  we  are  going  to  draw  the  line  on  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  pretty  tight — ^but  that  is  in  the  future. 

I  have  said  this  much,  Mr..  Chairman,  in  criticism  of  both  the 
Alaska  Packers' Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  because  I 
think  they  are  both  wrong  in  that  respect.  I  think  they  both  ought 
to  recognize  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ought  to  have  somethmg 
in  the  way  of  development  out  of  this  great  fish  crop.  It  is  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  and  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  but  funda- 
mentally it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  if  we  can  not  have 
something  out  of  the  $147,000,000  that  they  have  taken  out  of  those 
waters  in  the  way  of  fish,  for  the  development  of  Alaska,  if  Alaskans*^ 
have  got  to  carry  their  packs  on  their  backs  and  build  their  roads 
and  trails  out  of  their  own  purse  and  develop  that  country  without 
aid  from  the  Territory's  natural  resources,  then  we  have  a  burden 
that  no  other  Territory  in  the  United  States  has  ever  had. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  was  a  fleet  of  vessels 
going  out  of  New  York  City  down  to  South  Carolina  this  year  which 
would  go  down  there  and  strip  the  South  Carolina  coast  of  $16,000,000 
of  its  fisheries  and  carry  it  back  to  New  York  to  build  up  palaces 
there,  South  Carolina  would  protest  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

I  say,  then,  Capt.  Moser,  that  these  fish  ought  to  be  put  up,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  nobody  in  Alaska  to  put  them  up,  I  want  you  to  put 
them  up ;  but  I  want  you  to  get  over  the  idea  of  resenting  it  when  the 
people  of  Alaska  insist  upon  having  a  small  amount  taken  out  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  your  people  take  out  of  that  country  to  help 
in  its  general  development.  It  is  not  fair  to  your  company  to  sit 
here  and  cry  out  against  the  miners  of  Alaska  because  they  want  you 
to  help  a  little  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  Territory.  As  good  Ameri- 
cans your  people  in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  ought  to  be  willing 
to  divide  a  little  to  help  build  up  Alaska.  You  have  grown  rich  out 
of  its  resources.  More  than  $200,000,000  has  gone  out  of  Alaska  to 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  you  folks  have  never  paid  as  much  aa 
would  build  a  schoolhouse  in  Alaska,  nor  a  church,  nor  a  home.  You 
have  not  educated  a  single  child  in  Alaska  out  of  that  $200,000,000, 
so  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  that  kind  of  talk. 
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And  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  represent  the  people  of 
Alaska.  I  have  prepared  some  amendments  that  I  want  to  pro- 
pose to  this  bill,  and  I  have  a  copy  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
and  a  copy  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  bound  by  every  word 
in  these  amendments,  and  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  say  that, 
"  Well,  I  was  mistaken  about  that,  and  it  ought  to  be  this  other  way," 
if  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  time  the  bills  are  finally  reported 
I  shall  take  that  view  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  will  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  want  to  say  that  fairly,  because  these  proposed 
amendments  are  merely  tentative,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  about  some 
of  them.  Capt.  Moser,  Dr.  Evermann,  or  some  of  these  other  gentle- 
men here  may  convince  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  want  a  chance 
to  say  so.  I  will  read  the  amendments,  and  while  I  am  reading,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  want  to  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  them  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it.  I  will  read  these  amend- 
ments, and  then  they  may  go  into  the  record  [reading]  : 

Section  1.  That  all  those  waters,  streams,  rivers,  aud  lakes  in  Alaska  which 
empty  into  Bering  Sea  or  Bristol  Bay  south  of  and  easterly  from  Cape  Newen- 
ham  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  any  of  its  bays,  channels,  straits,  or  waters 
from  the  outer  Aleutian  islands  easterly  and  southerly  to  fifty-four  degrees 
forty  minutes,  the  south  line  of  Alaska,  which  are  frequented  by  salmon  or  other 
food  fish  for  spawning,  or  in  which  fish  or  other  marine-food  animals  appear 
In  such  numbers  as  to  be  valuable  for  fishery,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
forever  reserved  from  sale  or  other  disposition  to  any  person,  association,  or 
corporation;  and  the  title  to  all  siiid  waters,  and  all  waters  along  said  coasts 
out  to  the  limit  of  the  territorial  .lurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
tide  and  shore  lands  on  said  waters,  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  channels,  and 
straits  up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high-water  mark,  is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
United  States  for  fishery  purposes;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  mark  and  reserve  for  such 
fishery  purposes  so  much  of  the  uplands  upon  and  adjacent  to  the  shores  of 
said  waters  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conservation,  preservation,  and  propa- 
gation of  the  fish  or  other  marine-food  animals  which  may  resort  thereto,  or 
which  may  be  propagated  or  transplanted  therein.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  held  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  tidelands  or  navigable  waters  in  Alaska  by 
wharves  or  other  approaches  from  the  land  to  the  navigable  waters,  nor  to 
prevent  ingress  or  egress  between  the  shore  lands  and  the  navigable  waters  as 
that  right  has  long  existed;  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere 
with  the  free  navigation  of  any  navigable  waters,  nor  be  construed  as  impairing 
In  any  degree  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  of  any  State  or  States 
which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  Territory,  to  the  tidelands  and  beds 
of  any  of  its  streams,  or  its  fisheries ;  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  control 
commerce  and  navigation  therein;  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  rights  of 
fishery  and  to  the  tidelands  herein  mentioned  shall  continue  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  of  any  State 
or  States  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  Territory.  The  term 
"  navigable  waters,"  as  used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  tidal  waters 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide,  and  all  nontidal  waters  navigable  in  fact 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high-water  mark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  offering  this  amendment  is  to  give 
notice  that  I  shall  oppose  any  effort  made  in  this  bill — and  there  is 
an  effort  in  this  bill — to  give  public  rights  in  the  waters  and  the 
lands  of  Alaska  for  fishing  purposes  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Chaikman.  What  rights  do  you  mean — permanent  rights? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  mean  permanent  rights ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  in  the  bill  is  there  which  alludes 
to  that? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  There  is  a  provision  here  which  gives  the  right 
to  a  location  for  traps — a  permanent  right,  to  a  limited  degree,  at 
least.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  right.  There  is  no  limit 
fixed  by  the  bill  to  the  yearly  right  to  maintain  those  traps. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  right,  however,  that  can  be  terminated  at 
any  time,  either  by  limitation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  should  say  no,  if  I  was  judge.  Senator ;  but  it 
is  the  beginning  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  effort  to  acquire  rights 
in  those  waters  and  to  the  tide  lands  that  will  be  set  up  against  us 
hereafter  in  litigation  and  under  which  these  people  will  claim  per- 
manent rights.    I  do  not  believe  in  that  system  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  language  m  the  bill  under  which  they 
could  make,  with  any  reason  at  all,  a  claim  to  a  permanent  fishing 
right  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  language  pointed  out,  so 
that  we  will  understand  under  what  provision  you  make  that  claim. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  have  a  right  against  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  saying  against  the  Secretary  or  against  the 
United  States  or  legislation  by  Congress.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  when  a  person  gets  a  location  for  a  trap  and  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  he  can  hold  that  right  against  anybody  else.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  if  there  is  anything  in  the  act  which 
gives  him  a  right  to  hold  the  location  as  against  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  or  as  against  subsequent  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  that  points  to  giving  him  a 
right  to  claim  anvthing  of  that  kind,  or  a  basis  for  anv  such  claim 
in  that  bill  ?         "^ 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I 
should  say  no;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  me  with  regard  to  my  ex- 
perience as  a  Representative  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  I  should 
say  yes;  because  these  rights  continue  to  grow,  they  get  possession 
'of  choice  spots  with  the  prefererence  right  to  maintain  possession 
from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  anybody  else. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  against  anybody  else;  yes;  and  as  against 
the  Government,  too,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  not  as  against  any  legislation  anyhow  that 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  enact. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  wish  you  would  point  out  the  language  of 
the  bill  under  which  you  fear  something  of  this  kind  may  develop. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  section  4.  While  as  a  lawyer  I  would 
say  to  you  that  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  repeal  this  act 
and  would  have  the  right  by  proper  legislation  to  abolish  even  the 
right  that  I  have  complained  about,  yet  Congress  does  not  always  do 
those  things  and  Congress  sometimes  goes  on  and  adds  to  them,  and 
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you  and  I  have  seen  the  tide  lands,  and  so  has  Mr.  Dorr,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  go  to  the  occupants  by  reason  of  their  prior 
right  and  prior  occupancy  of  those  lands.  I  do  not  want  that  done 
in  the  fishing  lands  and  waters  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
done  in  Alaska  what  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  with 
respect  to  this  very  matter. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  claim.  Judge,  that  any  of  us  has  seen  any 
fishery  rights  go  to  prior  occupants  in  the  State  of  Washin^on. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  tide  lands 
sold  to  prior  occupants. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  tide  lands  have  been  so  sold  by  virtue  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  by  the  State  giving  the  occupants  of  those  tide 
lands  or  the  shore  owners  of  those  tide  lands  preference  rights  of 
the  purchase  for  certain  limited  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  upon  those  very  tide  lands  are  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  fish  traps  legalized  by  this  bill  are  to  be  erected  upon 
the  tide  lands  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  did  not  obtain  these  rights  to  the  fisheries  by 
virtue  of  their  prior  occupation  of  the  tide  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  obtained  the  rights  by  the  prior  occupancy 
of  the  uplands  and  the  purchase  of  the  tide  lands  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  say  again  that  this 
section  4  starts  that  system  in  Alaska,  by  which  the  fisheries,  the 
canneries,  wiJl  eventually  get  possession  of  the  tide  lands  in  Alaska 
and  therefore  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  How  will  you  avoid  giving 
the  trap  owner,  the  operator,  a  limited  control  over  a  specific  place 
where  that  trap  is  operated  unless  you  abolish  the  use  of  traps 
entirely?  By  what  system  of  justice  could  it  possibly  be  that  a  man 
who  is  licensed  to  operate  a  trap  could  not  use  that  particular  place 
for  the  limited  time  covered  by  his  license  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  waut  him  to  use  it ;  but  if  you  adopt  the  policy 
suggested  by  me  in  this  article  1  which  I  have  ]ust  read  to  you — if 
that  policy  is  adopted  in  respect  to  Alaska  fisheries  instea*d  of  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  disposing 
of  all  those  tide  lands,  I  think  you  make  the  fisheries  public  in 
Alaska  forever. 

Mr.  Dork.  I  take  it  as  a  fundamental  proposition  of  law,  concern- 
ing which  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  or  in 
the  mind  of  any  member  of  this  committee,  that  the  tide  lands  are 
reserved  for  the  future  State,  and  this  Congress  is  absolutely  power- 
less to  alienate  those  tide  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think,  Senator,  that  is  correct,  but  I  think 
this  Congress  can  start  upon  a  system  which  is  wrong  and  which 
goes  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  think  they  have  started  upon  it  in 
this  section  4,  which  will  eventually,  as  it  did  in  Washington,  take 
those  tide  lands  away  from  the  people  in  Alaska,  as  they  were  in 
Washington,  and  turn  them  over  to  private  interests,  and  thereby 
turn  over  the  control  of  the  fisheries  m  Alaska  to  private  interests; 
and  it  is  the  fear  of  that  very  situation  we  have  seen  worked  out  in 
Washington  that  induces  me  to  offer  this  section  1,  which  adopts  the 
other  policy. 
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Mr.  Dorr-  You  and  I  both  resided  in  the  Territory  of  Washington 
when  it  was  a  Territory.  You  do  not  claim  that  Congress  ever  en- 
acted a  law  that  resulted  in  that  Territory  losing  its  tide  lands  ?  My 
recollection  is  that  Congress  never  legislated  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  to  some  extent  Congress  was  to  blame 
for  it ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  it  was  the  State,  immediately  after 
it  adopted  its  constitution,  and  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  came  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  culmination  of  it  came  through  the  consti- 
tution, and  I  do  not  want  a  culmination  of  that  kind  to  come  in 
respect  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  if  I  can  start  it  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  your  position  clear,  I  think, 
Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  that 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Judge  Wickersham,  did  you  not  in  a  part  of  the 
bill  insert  a  provision  for  a  tax  on  fish  traps  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Dr.  Evermann.  How  do  you  propose  to  identify  those  fish  traps? 
Do  you  give  them  a  definite  site,  or  what  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  proposed  to  tax  them  as  a  fact.  The 
traps  exist  in  certain  locations  and  the  tax  could  be  collected  upon 
them  as  they  have  existed. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  trap  you  dis- 
sociate it  from  the  trap  but  associate  it  with  some  definite  site  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  I  would  tax  it  definitely;  I  would  not 
give  anybody  a  permanent  right  to  any  area  of  land. 

Dr.  E^TJRMANN.  I  do  not  see  just  how  you  could  get  at  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  not  give  even  a  temporary  title. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  was  not  the  intention  in  the  beginning.  The 
license  is  renewable  year  after  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Scctiou  4  in  this  clause  gives  an  exclusive  and 
preferential  right  until  January  1,  1913,  and  thereafter  year  by 
year,  as  long  as  the  trap  owner  desires  it. 

Dr.  Evermann.  But  it  terminates  each  year  and  is  renewable  each 
year  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  says  that. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  it  does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  that  he  shall  issue  the  license  for  that  particular  site. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  if  you  refuse  to  issue 
the  license  to  my  client  and  he  complied  with  the  law  I  would  advise 
him  that  we  could  mandamus  you  under  that  section. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  anv  control  of  the  fisheries  at  all  after  the  State  was  admitted, 

do  you  ?  .  .  •        . 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  after  the  State  is  admitted,  no;  but  until 
the  time  when  the  State  is  created  and  a  constitution  is  adopted,  of 
course  Congress  has  control. 

Mr.  Webb.  But,  Judge,  if  he  pays  a  tax  on  a  trap,  he  must  have 
some  limited  property  right  in  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Certainly;  he  has  a  possessory  right. 
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Mr.  Webb.  Well,  that  is  all  that  section  gives  him,  except  the  right 
to  renew  it. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  think  not;  I  think  it  gives  him  more  than  a 
possessory  right.  I  think  it  gives  him  much  more  than  that ;  and  it 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  beginning  of  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  Webb.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  virtue  of  that  fact  he 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  have  to  go  that  far.  If 
we  are  going  to  let  these  people  stay  there  and  fish  and  occupy  the 
waters  with  a  i)ossessory  right,  I  do  not  think  that  would  fiiially 
culminate  in  a  title  to  the  ground ;  but  when  we  begin  to  give  them 
exclusive  and  preferential  rights  to  specific  areas,  then  I  think  we 
are  drifting  into  a  bad  system,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  fisheries  by  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Webb.  Then,  under  your  arrangement,  do  you  prefer  to  have 
a  scramble  each  year  to  locate  traps  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  I  would  let  you  alone.  If  I  had  any  sys- 
tem, I  would  permit  you  to  remain  there,  certainly ;  but  I  would  not 
give  you  any  exclusive  and  preferential  rights  to  remain  there,  but 
only  a  possessory  location. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  section  to  which  vou  referred  says  that  he  has  the 
exclusive  and  preferential  right  to  file  an  application. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  I  only  used  those  words  to  show  what 
the  meaning  of  the  section  is — that  it  gives  a  preferential  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  maintain  improvements  on  a  certain  spot  as  long  as 
he  shall  maintain  a  trap  there  and  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  is  not  that  really  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  under  this  section. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Please  be  specific  as  to  what  it  is  that  you  fear 
might  result  if  that  section  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  tried  to  explam  that ;  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
this  bill.  I  think  this  bill  can  be  repealed  and  do  away  with  any 
right  which  these  people  have.  My  fear  is  that  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  system  which  was  followed  out  in  the  Territory  of  Washington 
and  which  finally  took  away  from  the  people  of  that  Territory  all 
the  tidelands,  the  oyster  beds,  fish-trap  sites,  and  everjrthing  of  that 

kind. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  What  is  it  that  looms  up  before  you  that  gives  you 
anxiety  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  sale  of  the  tidelands  and  oyster  beds  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  but  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  that  I 
think  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  same  system  in  Alaska  by  which  all 
the  tidelands  in  Washington  were  taken  awav  from  the  people  of 
that  State.  If  the  same  system  should  be  worked  out  in  Alaska  the 
fisheries  there  would  pass  into  private  ownership,  and  I  hope  by 
this  amendment  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  Judge,  the  people  did  that  themselves  in  their 
constitution. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  kuow  they  did — ;— 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  were  entirely  responsible  for  it. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  people  did  not.  The  officials  did ;  those 
who  prepared  the  constitution  and  submitted  it,  and  the  people 
really  knew  nothing  about  what  the  final  result  would  be.  We  knew 
very  little  about  it.  We  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  effect  of 
that  system  now,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  system. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  system  is 
the  system  which  has  been  finally  worked  out  hj  the  State  of  Mary- 
land Vith  regard  to  her  oyster  fisheries,  and  which  is  working  much 
more  satisfactorily  now  than  any  other  system  that  they  have  ever 

tried. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  the  State  of  Maryland  owns  her  oyster 
fisheries,  and  always  has  owned  them.  She  is  in  possession;  she  is 
not  going  to  sell  them;  and  she  can  give  possessory  title  and  leave 
the  lessee  temporarily  in  possession  and  disposses  him  at  any  time 
she  pleases.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  done  in  respect  to  the 
Alaska  fisheries.  But  in  Alaska  we  are  just  beginning  to  work  out  a 
system,  and  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  want  tne  Washington  State 
system  to  prevail  in  Alaska.  I  want  the  Maryland  system,  which 
will  continue  in  the  State  forever  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
fisheries,  and  not  in  private  parties  [reading] : 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving  fish,  or  manufacturing  fish  or  fishing  products 
in  Alaska,  or  fishing  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction  shall  annually  pay  license  taxes  on  said  business  and 
output  as  follows :  For  every  fishing  boat  propelled  by  oars  or  sails,  and  carry- 
ing not  more  than  two  men,  two  dollars;  where  such  fishing  boats  carry  more 
than  two  men,  then  one  dollar  additional  for  each  additional  man;  for  each 
launch,  tug,  scow,  steamer,  or  sailing  vessel  used  or  employed  in  such  trade,  or 
in  transporting  fishermen,  employees,  supplies,  or  fish  to,  from,  or  in  Alaska, 
one  dollar  per  ton,  gross  tonnage ;  for  each  fish  trap  used  for  taking  salmon  or 
other  food  fish  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  except  in  the  Kuskokwim  and 
Yukon  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  all  waters  north  of  the  Yukon  River, 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  for  each  purse  seine,  thirty  cents  per  fathom ; 
for  all  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  nets,  gill  nets, 
and  trammel  nets,  five  cents  per  fathom. 

The  bill  being  considered  has  fixed  the  rate  at  1  cent.  I  increase  it 
to  5  cents.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  30 
cents  was  a  fair  price  for  one  kind  of  gear  the  other  rate  ought  to  be 
somewhat  increased.    I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  preliminary  question.  As  I 
understand  your  reading  you  propose  to  tax  a  gill  net  boat,  which 
carries  two  men — ^because  that  is  the  kind  of  boat  that  does  carry 
two  men — $2,  and  then  you  propose  to  tax  the  gill  net  that  they  use 
besides. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  certainly.  Both  are  property.  If  you 
had  that  property  in  Seattle  you  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  it  as 
property.  I  want  property  to  be  taxed  as  property,  and  both  ought 
to  be  taxed,  of  course. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  purse 
seine,  I  would  say  that  our  idea  was  to  put  the  purse  seine  upon  ap- 
proximateljr  the  same  basis  upon  which  the  trap  was  placed.  The  / 
purse  seine  is  probably  an  even  more  effective  means  of  fishing  than  a 
trap,  because  of  its  mobility  and  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  trap  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  regarding  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  judge  to  ask  you  why  the  differ- 
ence was  so  great  between  the  tax  on  the  purse  seine  and  the  other 
seines — why  there  is  such  a  great  difference. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  other  seines  are  relatively  innocuous  as  com- 
pared with  the  purse  seines.    They  are  not  nearly  so  effective. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uoticcd  you  had  the  purse  seine  taxed  at  30 
cents  and  the  other  1  cent  per  fathom. 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  drag  seine  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  natives  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  the  natives  ought  to  pay  any- 
thing if  they  fish  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  know  we  have  two  canneries  where  we  fish  90  per 
cent  by  drag  seines,  and  all  our  fishermen  are  natives.  We  supply  the 
seines  and  tne  boats  and  pay  them  for  the  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM  (reading) : 

canned  salmon,  per  case  of  forty-eight  cans  of  one  pound  each,  according  to  the 
species,  as  follows:  Pink  or  humpbacli,  five  cents;  dog  or  chum,  five  cents; 
coho  or  medium  red,  seven  cents ;  king  or  spring,  eleven  cents ;  red  or  sockeyes, 
eleven  cents;  pickled  salmon  bellies,  two  dollars  per  barrel:  Provided,  That 
no  person,  association,  or  corporation  shall  use  salmon  for  pickled  bellies  unless 
the  whole  of  the  fish  is  otherwise  canned  or  preserved  in  some  manner  for  food — 

I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  your  bill  of  the  same  kind.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  existing  law. 
-   Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  for  wanton  waste. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  for  wanton  waste. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  kucw  there  was  a  general  provision,  but  I  put 
that  in  there  as  a  suggestion,  if  nothing  more  [reading]  : 

salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  fourteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  fish  oil  and 
whale  oil,  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel ;  and  fertilizer,  one  dollar  per  ton,  except 
when  made  from  sharks  or  whales  or  from  offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries 
or  salteries,  when  fertilizer  shall  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
its  terms  when  the  fertilizer  is  made  from  sharks,  offal,  and  waste,  it 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  in  Alaska.  I  think  it  ought  to  pay  a 
tax  as  property.  These  fertilizer  plants  ought  to  pay  the  property 
tax,  and  as  long  as  it  is  outside  the  incorporated  towns  it  does  not 
have  to  do  that,  and  under  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  legislature 
for  Alaska,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  Congress  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  taxing  fisheries  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  And  fish  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Permanent  property.? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  The  provision 
is  pretty  broad.  It  may  go  that  far ;  so  that  I  think  all  of  these  prop- 
erties ought  to  pay  a  property  tax,  and  the  tax  ought  to  be  fixed  in 
this  bill  if  the  Alaska  legislature  is  to  be  barred  from  taxing  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  claim,  Judge  Wickersham,  that  the  Alaska  ter- 
ritorial bill  as  it  passed  the  House  deprives  the  legislature,  if  it  shall 
be  organized  under  that  bill,  from  levying  taxes  upon  all  property  in 
Alaska,  including  canneries  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
fishing  companies  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  as  it  passed  the  House ;  but  there  is  a  clause 
which  has  been  tentatively  put  into  the  bill  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  might  have  such  an  effect  as  that  I  can  not  tell.  Sen- 
ator, what  Congress  may  finally  do. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  what  that  clause  is ;  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  it;  but  certainly  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  not  keep  them  from  levying  the  tax 
upon  shore  property. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  not  keep  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  from  levying  taxes  upon  their  shore  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  would  prevent  them  from  levying  license 
taxes  or  any  of  the  taxes  mentioned  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  SO  Understand  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  ask  one  cjtiestion  there  ?  Why  do  you  differ- 
entiate between  the  tax  on  fertilizer  made  from  offal  and  the  "tax  on 
fertilizer  made  from  anything  else  if  you  go  upon  the  theory  that 
you  are  taxing  those  products  as  property  ?  Would  the  value  of  one 
be  any  less  than  the  value  of  the  other  ?  I  am  interested  in  the  her- 
ring side,  and  T  should  like  to  know  why  you  increase  the  tax  on 
fertilizer  made  from  herring. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  made  from  a-  more  valuable  material.  It 
is  made  from  fish  that  swim  in  the  sea  and  the  other  is  made  from 
refuse. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  does  not  bring  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  ought  to  Dring  just  as  high  a  price,  and  then 
it  may  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  herring  fishery  and  prevent  their 
use  as  fertilizer,  which  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Browne.  Well,  then,  its  value  should  be  determined  by  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  possibly;  but  there  was  nothing  here  on 
which  to  base  the  tax.    I  suggest  that  you  tax  both  kinds. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  bill  as  introduced  increases  the  tax  in  the  present 
law  from  20  cents  a  ton  to  50  cents  a  ton  on  fertilizer.  You  suggest 
raising  the  tax  on  fertilizer  made  from  herring  to  $1  a  ton  when  it  is 
now  only  20  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  if  you 
make  it  out  of  herring. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  have  made  no  objection  to  the  increase  to  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  that  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider.     [Beading :] 

Provided^  That  when  any  boat,  launch,  tug,  scow,  steamer,  saiUng  vessel, 
purse  seine,  or  other  form  of  fishing  gear,  except  traps,  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  owned  and  used  by  any  bona  fide  resident  in  Alaska  in  the  fishing  trade 
or  business  therein,  the  rate  of  license  shall  be  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than 
the  amounts  herein  above  named. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  make  them  pay  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  I  think  the  people  who  live  in  Alaska, 
Senator,  ought  to  have  at  least  that  much  advantage  in  the  ownership 
of  that  class  of  property,  because  they  have  their  homes  there ;  they 
pay  taxes  there;  they  live  there;  and  they  are  assisting  in  building 
up  the  country.  These  people  who  come  in  for  a  30-day  or  a  60-day  / 
fishing  season  and  go  out  again  and  take  away  our  product  ought/ 
to  pay  more  tax.  And  I  think  if  an  advantage  of  that  kind  is  offered 
to  people  to  live  in  Alaska,  we  will  soon  have  a  fishing  population 
there,  so  that  Capt.  Moser  can  employ  practically  all  of  his  people 
in  Alaska  in  time. 
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I  realize,  S^iator,  that  while  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against 
these  people  coming  into  the  Territory  and  bringing  their  Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  foreign  laborers  in  there,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  do  it  now.  They  could  not  put  up  the  fish  without  import- 
ing labor,  and  it  is  an  unfair  argument  against  them  to  say  they 
are  bringing  foreign  laborers  into  the  Territory,  although  I  say  it. 
But  I  realize  that  if  they  did  not  do  that  they  could  not  put  up  the 
fish,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  by  advocating  this  policy  of  protec- 
tion to  Alaska  fishermen  is  to  build  up  the  fishing  population  in  the 
Territory.  \ 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  would  a  person  have  to  reside  in  the  Terri- 
tory to  come  under  the  benefits  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Oh,  any  length  of  time.  If  he  is  a  bona  fide 
resident,  I  suppose  for  any  length  of  time.    I  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  in  the  wording  of  your  amendment,  do  you  say 
"  a  resident  of  Alaska  "  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Just  let  me  read  it  again  to  you. 

That  when  any  boat,  launch,  tug,  scow,  steamer,  sailing  vessel,  purse  seine, 
or  other  form  of  fishing  gear,  except  traps  mentioned  in  this  section,  is  owned 
and  used  by  any  bona  fide  resident  in  Alaska  in  the  fishing  trade  or  business 
therein,  the  rate  of  license  shall  be  25  per  cent  less  than  the  amounts  herein 
above  named. 

So  that  there  is  no  time  fixed.  If  he  is  an  actual  bona  fide  resident 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  the  tax  is  levied  he  gets  off  at  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  foreign  owner  of  the  same  kind  of  property. 

Mr.  Browne.  How  long  is  the  term  required  under  the  law  to 
obtain  a  residence  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHATsi.  One  year.  T  suppose  the  period  might  be  fixed 
bv  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  supposc  an  amendment  of  that  kind  could 
be  put  in.    I  would  not  object  to  that.     [Reading:] 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  native  of  Alaska  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  the  naturalization  laws  thereof, 
and  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to 
catch  or  kill,  except  for  his  own  domestic  use,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species 
whatsoever  in  any  of  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration to  employ  any  person  not  a  native  of  Alaska,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  conformity  with  the  naturalization  laws  thereof  and  who  is  not  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  catch  or  kill,  by 
any  means  whatever,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and  every  person, 
association,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense; 
and  every  alien  so  employed  by  any  person,*  association,  or  corporation  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  that  in  to  cover  a  general  demand  from 
Alaska  and  a  short  section  that  you  put  into  the  bill  providing  that 
Asiatics  should  not  be  permitted  to  catch  fish  in  Alaska.  I  laiow 
something  about  the  difficulty  up  there  and  I  though  this  would 
cover  it  better  than  that  short  provision. 

The  Chairman.  You  extend  that  prohibition  to  every  alien? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  extend  it  to  every  alien  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dorr's  opinion  about  that. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  hinder  an  American  vessel  from  getting  a 
crew  of  citizens  of  British  Columbia  and  fishing  in  Alaska  waters 
and  then  taking  the  fish  over  to  British  Columbia.  What  is  the 
situation  in  respect  to  that,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  At  the  present  time,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  existing  alien  law,  so-called,  applies  to  all 
aliens  alike,  whether  Europeans,  Asiatics,  or  whoever  they  may  be. 
The  difficulty  that  you  have  had  up  there,  as  I  understand  it  from 
your  remarks  made  the  other  evening  at  the  hearing,  is  in  connection 
with  Judge  Lyons's  opinion  in  the  case  decided  m  his  court,  this 
seems  to  have  come  through  some  corporation  employing  aliens  by  the 
month  to  fish.  Judge  Lyons  held,  I  believe,  that  the  law  did  not  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir ;  thnt  the  present  law  did  not  prevent  an  alien 
from  fishing  for  a  citizen  when  employed  by  the  month;  and  cer- 
tainly the  present  law  would  operate  to  prevent  the  British  subjects 
that  you  have  just  alluded  to  from  coming  over  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  it  would  on  their  own  account,  but  suppose 
you  took  your  Alaska  Packers'  Association  vessel  and  employed  them 
and  went  up  and  caught  fish  and  took  them  across  to  British 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  under  Judge  Lyons's  ruling,  if  these  men  were 
working  for  our  citizens,  or  for  any  of  our  fishing  companies  which 
were  lawfully  oi)erating  in  those  waters,  at  stated  salaries,  they 
would  have  the  right  to  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  Very  well,  then.  It  reduces  itself,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  to  this :  If  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  employs 
aliens  and  goes  over  into  Alaskan  waters  and  takes  fish  these  aliens 
then  may  take  the  cargo  over  to  British  Columbia  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  or  tax.  That  sort  of  a  scheme  would  virtually 
throw  AlasKa  fisheries  open  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Gorman.  You  say  an  American  vessel? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  An  American  vessel;  yes. 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  right.    They  do  it  now  in  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand  they  do,  and  I  understand  they  do 
it  in  Alaska.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  don't  know  about  Alaska,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  citizens  come  over  into  the  waters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  buy  fish  there  and  take  them  oyer  to  the  British  Columbia 
side ;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  law  in  British  Columbia  which 
prevents  our  American  citizens  from  doing  the  same  thing,  con- 
versely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Dorr,  I  am  informed — 
and  I  am  only  informed;  I  have  no  other  information — that  that  is 
carried  on  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  you  raise  very 
probably  as  well  as  any  one. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  There  is  only  one  place  that  I  know  of  in  Alaska 
where  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  done,  and  that  only  during  the 
last  few  years.  You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  cannery  known  as 
the  Wales  Island  cannery  set  over  into  Canadian  territory  by  the 
change  of  the  boundary.  That  cannery  was  purchased  by  Canadians 
last  year  from  the  owners  in  New  York  City,  and  was  operated  dur- 
ing the  year  1911,  the  year  just  passed.  It  is  within  a  lew  miles  of 
the  border  line  off  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  Kiver,  at  a  place  called 
Hidden  Inlet.    Do  you  know  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  I  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Gorman.  With  the  exception  of  that  particular  locality  I 
do  not  know  and  never  heard  of  any  fish  being  taken  from  American 
waters  into  British  Columbia,  and  that  only  in  a  small  way,  as  their 
entire  pack  last  year  did  not  amount  to  15,000  cases  of  everything. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  cannery  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  American 
side  prior  to  the  decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  the  Alaska 
boundary  arbitration.  Under  that  arbitration  decision  it  was  held 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  about  that.  They  have  a  claim 
pending  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Somebody  introduced  a  bill  last  week,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Has  it  been  introduced  again?  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  principal  owner,  or  at 
least  the  president  and  manager — I  do  not  I'ecall  his  name  now — 
has  since  died,  and  the  cannery  people  had  to — I  know  the  people, 
I  know  their  address  at  least,  and  have  it  in  New  York.  It  was 
sold  last  year.  I  know  it  was  sold,  because  I  was  negotiating  for 
the  plant  myself.  It  was  sold  to  the  Des  Bresses,  oi  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  They  are  salmon  buyers  and  brokers,  and  are 
entering  the  cannery  business  on  the  British  Columbia  side,  and 
they  are  the  people  who  purchased  that  cannery  and  now  own  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  gentleman  who  was  manager  of  that  cannery  was 
Mr.  James  Churchm. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  justice  to  the  former  owners  I  want  to  state  that 
they  sold  that  plant  for  $4,000.    It  cost  more  than  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gorman,  since  that  territory  was  decided  to 
be  British  territory  what  did  they  do  with  that  cannery  during  the 
intervening  years? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  was  never  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  never  operate  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Oh,  yes.  They  operated  it  when  it  was  in  American 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  since  that  decision? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No.  It  was  never  been  operated  since  that  decision 
imtil  the  present  British  Columbian  owners  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  American  owners,  after  the  award 
was  made,  never  operated  it  at  all,  but  sold  it  in  1911  to  British 
Columbia  people  for  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Why  didn't  they  operate  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  am  glad  you  asked  tnat  Question,  and  I  will  teU 
you.  Up  to  the  last  year  or  the  year  before  tnere  has  been  no  market 
in  British  Columbia  for  pink  or  chum  salmon. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress  taking  the  duty  off 
of  American  salmon  going  into  the  Philippines  the  British  Colum- 
bia packers  had  an  equal  chance  to  enter  the  American  market  with 
the  American  packers.  Since  the  enactment  of  that  law  the  duty  re- 
mains, of  course,  on  British  Columbia  salmon  going  into  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  taken  off  on  American  salmon;  that  is,  when  it  goes 
right  through  on  United  States  vessels  from  American  ports  to  the 
Philippines  there  is  no  duty.  That  shuts  the  British  Columbia 
packer  out  of  the  market  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon,  and  until 
the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  at  most,  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia  or  other 
British  possessions  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon,  but  within 
the  last  two  years  the  British  market  is  taking  more  of  these  cheaper 
grades  of  salmon.  Hence  there  is  some  development  along  the  lines 
of  packing  cheaper  salmon  on  the  Canadian  side  now  for  British 
markets;  but,  of  course,  they  are  in  competition  with  the  American 
packers  for  the  same  market. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  duty  on  Canadian  canned 
salmon  coming  into  this  couiitry  of  30  per  cent,  which  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive, and  the  same  duty  applies  if  we  ship  salmon  into  Canada. 

Mr.  WiCKEKSHAM.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  raw  fish  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  raw 
fish  coming  from  British  Columbia  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  there  is  none  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  that 
our  fresh  salmon  from  Alaska  may  be  carried  into  British  Columbia 
without  paying  any  duty,  while  Canadian  fishermen  are  protected. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Puget  Sound.  They  can 
come  in  and  take  our  salmon- to  British  Columbia  without  paying  a 
duty,  but  we  can  not  take  their  salmon  into  this  country  without  pay- 
ing a  duty  to  our  Government;  not  only  that,  but  they  have  a  pro- 
hibition in  British  Columbia  against  the  exportation  of  red  salmon 
in  any  form  except  in  cans. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  question  about  this  cannery. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  award  that  interfered  with  their  supply 
of  fresh  fish  for  that  cannery,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  the  change  of  the  line,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gorman.  There  was  nothing  in  the  change  of  the  line  that  in- 
terfered with  their  supply  of  fresh  fish.  What  they  did  do  was  to 
place  them  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  thereby  taking  away 
their  market  for  their  product,  and  they  could  not  then  afford  to 
operate  on  the  prices  received  for  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  took  their  product  into  the  United 
States  or  into  the  Philippines  they  had  to  pay  tariff  on  it,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  interfered  with  the  supply  of  fresh  fish. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  should  say  there  was  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clear.  They  had  the  same  fishing  ground 
that  thev  had  before? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  the  plant  there  idle  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  fully  for  four  seasons.    I  am  not  sure. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Gorman,  was  1903  not  the  last  year  they  op- 
erated? 

Mr.  Gorman.  They  operated  for  only  one  or  two  years — ^two  years, 
I  think. 

Mr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  visited  the  cannery  in  1903,  and  in  the  winter 
following  the  owner — or  one  of  the  owners — was  here  in  Washing- 
ton.   I  can  not  recall  his  name. 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  man  has  since  died. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  my  impression  is  that  they  never  operated  the 
cannery  after  1903. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  idle,  then,  for  about  9  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not  remember  the  last  year  they  operated  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  was  shut  down  in  1903,  then  it  was  idle 
until  1911. 

MK  Gorman.  It  can  be  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  survey  between  the 
two  countries  by  which  they  were  thrown  over  to  the  Canadian  side. 
It  was  never  operated  from  that  time  up  to  last  year,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  British  Columbia  owners. 

The  Chairman.  The  property  during  that  time  must  have  de- 
teriorated very  materially  in  value. 

Mr.  Gorman.  No,  Senator;  because  they  maintained  watchmen 
there  continuously.  They  kept  the  plant  in  shape,  repaired  the 
buildings,  renewed  piling,  and  took  care  of  the  machinery.  It  was 
never  without  protection  in  that  respect.  I  speak  advisedly  on  that, 
because  I  investigated  the  property  with  a 'view  of  buying  it  when  it 
was  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Independently  of  its  location,  what  would  you  con- 
sider the  property  to  be  worth?  I  mean,  what  is  the  practical  value 
of  the  plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  physical  property* 

The  Chairman.  The  cannery  buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  would  say  that  it  would  cost  $40,000  or  $50,000  to 
replace  the  property  in  its  physical  condition  as  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  led  them  to  sell  it  last  year  for  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  their  principal  purpose  in  selling  it  was  that  it  was 
in  Canadian  territory,  and  they  could  not  see  any  reasonable  future 
for  the  packing  of  pink  salmon  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  had  attempted 
to  sell  it  before  that? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  had  been  for  sale  continuously,  I  believe,  from 
the  time  that  the  change  of  the  line  set  it  over  to  the  Canadian  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  had  been  asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  probably  got  discouraged  and 
concluded  to  take  what  they  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  They  got  more  than  discouraged.  They  became 
disgusted  with  their  ownership  in  it,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
were  begging  for  buyers  at  a  nominal  price  that  I  became  interestea 
in  it  and  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  reference  to  the  importation  of  fresh  fish  from 
British  Columbia,  and  in  further  answer  to  the  question  that  was 
asked  a  little  while  ago,  I  have  a  copy  of  an  order  in  council  of  the 
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Dominion  Government,  passed  at  Ottawa  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1910,  which  provides,  under  section  6,  subdivision  B,  reading  as 
follows : 

No  sockeye  salmon  shall  be  exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  except 
in  a  frozen,  canned,  salted,  smol^ed,  or  dried  condition. 

That  is  the  existing  law  there  now,  unless  it  has  been  modified 
since  that  time,  and  if  it  has  been  modified  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
That  law  prevents  Americans  from  catching  any  fish  across  the  line 
and  bringing  them  on  our  side. 

The  Chairman.  Or  buying  them  from  Canadian  fishermen. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  from  buying  from  Canadian  fishermen  but  it  allows 
them  to  come  over  into  our  waters  and  buy  our  fresh  fish  and  export 
them  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  last  section  read  to  you  would  exclude 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Asiatic  fishermen  covered  in  your  section, 
as  well  as  alien  fishermen  from  British  Columbia,  from  taking  away 
our  salmon,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enacted  in  protection  of  the 
fishermen  in  Alaska. 

The  next  section  is  a  very  short  one,  but  I  think  a  very  important 
one  [reading]  : 

• 

Sec.  — .  That  section  two  of  the  act  of  CJongress  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  approved  June  twenly- 
six,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed :  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  1906  is  the  one  that  is  attempted  to  be 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  but 
your  section  is  a  long  one  and  goes  over  the  same  matters  very 
largely  that  is  found  in  the  old  section.  Section  2,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  propose  to  repeal,  is  the  rebate  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  it  was 
not  the  rebate  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  propose  to  repeal  it.  The  repeal  to  go 
into  effect  on  July  1, 1913.  The  last  clause  of  the  section  now  before 
the  committee,  provides : 

Nor  shall  any  rebate  be  obtained  from  the  output  of  any  fry  liberated  by 
any  private  salmon  hatchery  after  the  revocation  of  such  approval,  or  in  any 
case  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

I  think  that  section  ought  to  be  repealed.  If  you  take  that  view 
of  it  then  let  the  repeal  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1913 — it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  rebate  law  in  its  entirety. 

I  criticized  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  say  all  I  wanted  to  about  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

I  think  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  calculated  to  do  and  has  done 
as  much  good  in  Alaska  as  any  bureau  of  the  Government.  I  think 
it  has  done  great  good  there  and  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  good,  and  I  approve  most  everything  it  has  done.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  always  taken  the  right  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  a  legislative  body,  and  its  officials  are 
simply  looking  after  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  left  to  them. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  them  in  toto.    I  think  they  have  done 
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a  very  great  good  there  and  I  want  that  to  go  into  the  record.    I 
will  read  another  section,  and  that  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  That  every  male  i)erson  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  who 
shall  be  engaged  or  employed  in  any  branch  of  the  fishing  trade  or  business  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  either  on  vessels  or  on  shore,  in  canneries  or  other 
fishing  plant,  or  as  a  sailor  or  employee  on  any  vessel  engaged  in  said  trade, 
including  herein  all  Chinamen,  Japanese,  and  other  foreigners  who  shall  en- 
gage as  employees  or  otherwise  in  any  part  of  said  work,  or  at  all,  except 
Indians  resident  in  Alaska,  shall  annually  perform  tw^o  days'  labor  on  the  roads 
and  trails  in  Alaska  as  provided  in  that  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  road  overseers  and  to  create  road  districts  in 
the  district  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  twenty-seventh, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  or  pay  a  road  poll 
tax  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  two  days,  and  every  person,  company,  or  cor- 
poration employing  any  such  person  in  Alaska  shall  make  a  statement  under 
oath,  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  that  division  wherein  said 
person  is  employed,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  number  of  persons  so  employed ; 
and  in  case  such  person  shall  not  work  on  the  road  said  employer  shall  retain 
from  the  wages  or  sums  due  to  each  of  such  employees  the  said  sum  of  four 
dollars,  and  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  said  clerk;  and  every  such  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  shall  be  held  liable  to  the  Government  and  shall  pay  to 
said  clerk  the  sum  of  four  dollars  in  payment  of  said  road  poll  tax,  and  upon 
failure  to  so  pay  the  same  upon  demand  the  district  attorney  for  the  division  in 
which  the  said  employee  shall  have  worked  shall  bring  a  suit  or  suits  in  the 
district  court  in  that  division  to  recover  the  same ;  and  in  bringing  said  suit  or 
suits  the  total  sum  due  on  account  of  all  employees  for  which  the  said  person, 
company,  or  corporation  may  be  liable  may  be  joined  in  one  or  more  suits  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  attorney.  All  sums  so  received  shall  be  paid  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  all  sums  received  by  the  clerk  on  that  account  shall, 
at  the  time  that  fish-license  taxes  are  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States,  be  forwarded  to  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  there  added  to  the  "Alaska  fund  "  created  and 
described  in  amended  section  one  of  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  support  of  insane  persons  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,' "  which  amendatory  act  was  ap- 
proved May  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  be  expended  for  the  uses 
provided  in  said  section  one  as  therein  enacted,  and  every  other  male  person 
in  Alaska,  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  mentioned  in  that  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  road  overseers  and 
to  create  road  districts  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved April  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  all  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof,  shall  perform  two  days'  work  of  eight  hours  eaxih  in  locating, 
constructing,  or  repairing  public  roads  or  trails,  under  the  direction  of  the  road 
overseer  within  whose  precinct  they  may,  respectively,  reside,  or  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute to  do  the  same,  or  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  two 
days'  labor,  and  no  more,  under  the  provisions  of  said  road  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  should  put  that  last  clause  into 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  would  complicate  the  bill.  I  do 
not  mean  the  whole  section;  I  mean  just  the  last  portion  you  read. 
It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  fisheries  proposition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes ;  it  really  completes  the  scheme  for  levying 
and  collecting  a  poll  tax  from  foreign  fishermen. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  it  does  not  purport  to  be,  but  the  last  part  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  fishery  proposition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  know,  but  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  I  want  it  in  there  because  it  reduces  the 
road-building  taxes  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  to  $2  a  day.  It  is 
now  $4  a  day,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know ;  possibly. 

The  Chair^i AN.  However,  we  need  not  discuss  that  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  ought  not  to  build  any 
roads  in  Alaska,  or  help  build  schoolhouses,  or  anything  of  that 
kind;  but  they  bring  alien  or  nonresident  fishermen  to  Alaska  who 
take  the  places  of  men  resident  in  Alaska,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
pay  road-building  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  if  anything  of  that  kind  is  done  do  not  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  straight  provision  requiring  the  payment 
of  so  much  money,  say  $2  a  day,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  work  on 
the  roads? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  think  the  scheme  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
fair  and  equal.  If  Capt.  Moser  will  not  let  his  employees  work  on 
the  roads  he  will  pay  in  cash,  but  the  taxing  plan  ought  to  be  equal 
and  fair  toward  every  class  of  persons.  The  canners  may  have  some 
roads  around  their  canneries  which  they  may  wish  to  build.  They 
have  been  talking  about  a  road  at  one  of  their  hatcheries,  and  I  think 
if  the  question  was  put  right  up  to  them  they  would  take  a  lot  of 
these  men  and  build  a  road  there,  and  this  the  scheme  ought  to  allow. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule,  would  that  road  be  worth  any- 
thing to  anybody  except  the  canneries? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes.  Roads  that  go  back  into  the  interior 
in  any  direction  are  good  for  all  of  us,  and  I  think  all  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  cannery  men  would  lose  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money.  I  think  they  would  require  their  men 
to  pay  the  tax  and  then  build  the  roads  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in- 
cidentally we  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  Territory. 

The  next  section  reads : 

Sec.  — .  That  every  person,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade  in  Alaska  who  shall  bring  merchandise  therein  to  sell  to  the  employees  of 
such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  to  anyone  else,  at  any  other  place  than 
in  an  established  store  regularly  maintained  during  the  year,  shall  pay  double  the 
license  tax  upon  such  business  imposed  upon  mercantile  establishments  by 
section  twenty-nine  of  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  district  attorney  and  of  each  of  his  assistants 
in  Alaska  to  give  special  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  license-tax  laws  and 
of  this  section. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  when  these  people  come  to  Alaska 
they  bring  a  slop  chest,  as  they  call  it,  or  a  great  deal  of  merchandise, 
which  they  sell  to  their  men  and  the  public.  They  supply  their  men 
and  sell  to  whoever  wants  to  buy  for  the  short  period  they  are  there. 
This  merchandise  is  taken  up  there  in  their  own  vessels;  they  bring 
it  for  a  very  small  freight  charge;  practically  no  charge,  and  they 
buy  cheap  material.  They  get  it  at  wholesale,  and  if  there  is  a  store 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  cannery  people  bring  their  supplies, 
that  store,  of  course,  is  put  out  of  business.  Any  man  who  has  to 
compete  with  them  under  those  circumstances  in  Alaska  would  cer- 
tainly be  put  out  of  business  during  the  time  their  supplies  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  keep  their  supplies — on  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  on  board  the  ship  or  in  a  store  at  their 
places. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Our  company  does  not  operate  any  store  in  Alaska. 
There  are  stores  that  are  opened  and  kept  by  the  superintendents. 
During  the  summer  time  they  are  operated  by  some  assistant  of  the 
superintendent— some  one  whom  he  employs— and  during  the  winter 
they  are  always  open  and  kept  by  the  watchmen  at  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  under  those  circumstances,  they  would 
pay  only  the  taxes  they  are  paying  under  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  slop-chest  provision,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  statute  requires  these  ships  to  carry  slop  chests.  They  dare 
not  go  to  sea  without  them.  If  they  do  they  are  subject  to  fines  and 
penalties.    A  slop  chest  is  required  oy  the  statute  for  the  sailors'  use. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  the  United  States  does  not  require  you 
to  bring  merchandise  into  Alaska  to  sell  even  to  your  own  employees 
at  the  canneries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  it  does  not ;  but  you  were  speaking  about  the  ships' 
slop  chest. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  speak- 
ing particularly  of  southeast  Alaska,  where  most  of  the  so-called 
independent  canneries  operate — ^that  is  to  say,  operators  who  own 
individual  canneries — they  are  located,  in  almost  every  instance,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  that  I  know  of,  anywhere  from  20  to 
130  miles  away  from  stores  where  merchandise  for  their  employees 
could  be  purchased;  and  in  most  instances,  too,  these  canneries  op- 
erate, the  year  around,  a  small  store,  principally  to  supply  their  em- 
ployees in  the  summer  time,  and  they  leave  a  watchman  in  charge, 
perhaps,  in  the  wintertime,  and  they  operate  the  store,  and  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  those  packers,  many  of  them,  to  go  to 
the  regular  towns  in  AlasKa  and  secure  their  supplies.  For  instance, 
take  a  cannery  any  place  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  There  are  a  great  many  there.  In  transporting  their  sup- 
plies and  freight  they  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  unless  the  operator 
owns  his  own  ship.  In  southeastern  Alaska  they  are  able  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  regular  steamship  lines,  and  they  will  agree  to  give 
you  a  vessel  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  according  to  the  volume 
of  the  business  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Hence  those  are  the  only 
ports  from  which  they  can  get  supplies  in  there.  A  packer  on  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  Wrangell  or  Ketchikan, 
the  only  two  towns  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  district,  and  every 
cannery  is  at  least  35  to  100  miles  from  those  two  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cannery  located  at  Wrangell. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  act  of  June  6, 
1900,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  all  persons  in  Alaska  engaged  in 
'  mercantile  business  have  to  pay  a  tax.  If  you  do  a  business  of  more 
than  $100,000  per  annum,  you  pay  $500  tax;  and  as  the  amount  of 
sales  is  reduced,  you  pay  a  reduction  upon  that  $500  in  proportion. 
These  people  do  not  pay  anything. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Pardon  me.  Judge.  We  pay  our  store  tax,  just  as 
the  merchants  in  town  pay  their  store  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  this  section.  I 
have  provided,  where  you  do  pay  the  store  tax,  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply. 

Mr.  Dorr.  All  of  these  companies  who  operate  stores  pay  the  same 
license  tax,  whether  in  town  or  out  of  town. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  covering  the  situation  where  you  do  not 
pay ;  and  where  you  do  pay  a  mercantile  license,  it  does  not  increase 
your  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  not  the  law  already  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Say  this  covers  a  case  where  you  do  not  pay 
the  license  tax.  This  covers  a  case  where  you  take  up  goods  to  your 
canneries  and  you  do  not  pay  the  tax  on  your  store.  It  applies  only 
where  you  maintain  this  station  for  your  own  employees  and  for  those 
who  may  come  for  that  30  or  60  day  period. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  you  would  not  have  anything  to  pay. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Baker, 
when  he  reports  his  business  to  the  department  at  Juneau,  that  it 
carried  a  report  which  shows  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  so  on* 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  would  not  have 
to  pay  anything  under  this  section.  This  section  only  covers  the 
other  case  where  they  do  not  have  stores  and  sell  merchandise  with- 
out paying  the  annual  license  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Bering  Sea  the 
fishing  season  is  only  about  a  month. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  sason  for  the  big  run  is  only  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  your  ships  up  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  ships  arrive  out  usually  from  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  May.  They  sail  from  San  Francisco  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
April.    They  sail  for  home  from  the  25th  of  August  to  September  1. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  three  months,  then? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  over  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  with  you  your  merchandise  and  supplies 
for  your  employees  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  have  no  stores  at  all.  We  do  not  operate 
any  stores. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  took  up  the  supplies  for  your 
men  and  your  employees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  you  pay  any  tax  on  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  supplies  we  use  in  our  own  cannery  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  supplies  you  take  up  to  Bering  Sea — ^mer- 
chandise and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  carry 

The  Chairman.  Foodstuffs,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  No.    On  foodstuffs  we  do  not  pay  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  any  merchandise  up  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  sale  to  the  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  of  your  employees  wants  a  shirt  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  that  is  in  this  slop  chest  that  the  judge  is  speak- 
ing of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  now.  Would  you 
furnish  him  a  shirt,  and  other  clothing  to  other  persons  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  in  the  store  that  is  regularly  licensed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  store  up  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  store  up  there,  kept  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  cannery ;  yes ;  but  we  keep  no  stoje  on  our  account. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  kept  a  store.  Cap- 
tain ;  but  I  did  understand  that  you  took  the  supplies  up  there  and 
disposed  of  them  to  your  employees,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  you 
did,  whether  you  paid  any  taj:  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company  does  not.  The  company  is  not  concerned 
at  all,  but  the  superintendent  is  permitted  by  the  company  to  operate 
a  store,  and  he  takes  out  a  regular  license,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
person. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  company  as  a  company  does  take  mer- 
chandise, for  instance,  when  you  go  up  there  and  disposes  of  it  to  the 
men  as  they  want  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  brought  back 
again.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Moser.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  on  board 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  in  the  slop  chest  that  Mr.  Dorr  speaks  of. 
That  is  required  to  be  carried  by  law.  We  are  obliged  by  law  to  have 
a  slop  chest  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  men  with 
whatever  they  may  need. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
crew  and  not  for  the  laborers  and  other  people  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Exactly.  Then  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  is 
taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  that  they  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  Moser.  Those  superintendents  pay  a  tax  just  the  same  as  any 
other  concern  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  some  of  the  other  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
panies which  operate  in  southeast  Alaska — in  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association,  as  I  understand  from  Capt.  Moser,  they,  as  a 
company,  do  not  operate  stores;  but  their  superintendents  do,  and 
they  pay  their  store  licenses — in  the  cases  of  a  number  of  companies 
that  I  specially  represent  in  this  hearing,  they  operate  and  maintain 
stores  just  as  other  merchants  do,  and  they  pay  their  regular  store 
licenses  just  as  other  merchants  do.  They  do  not  have  any  ships  and 
they  do  not  have  any  slop  chests,  but  they  transport  their  merchan- 
dise up  by  regular  steamers  and  they  maintain  their  stores  there. 

The- Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Dorr,  of  any  instance  or 
condition  that  would  come  under  the  proposed  double-tax  provision 
that  Judge  Wickersham  read  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  T  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  Alaska  where  a  store 
evades  its  license  tax,  but,  as  I  understood  Judge  Wickersham's  read- 
ing of  the  section,  it  requires  that  cannery  concerns  shall  pay  double 
tax.    That  is  the  wav  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  that  he  intended  that  to  cover  a 
condition  or  a  case  where  they  did  not  pay  the  regular  tax  under  the 
general  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  that  he  so  explains  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  stated  that  there  were  conditions  of  that 
kind  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  stated  that  there  were  conditions  of  that  kind  there 
and  I  probably  misunderstood  his  reading,  but  as  I  gathered  from 
the  reading  of  the  section  I  took  it  to  mean  that  such  companies  as 
I  refer  to,  which  are  here  represented  by  myself,  where  they  operate 
a  store  but  are  nonresidents  of  Alaska  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
double  tax. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  no ;  you  have  that  wron'g.  The  section  does 
not  read  that  way  and  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  that  condition  does  exist  up  there.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  because  I  have  not  made  a  personal  examina- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  been  informed,  have  you,  Judge, 
that  there  are  what  might  be  called  stores  run  by  these  different 
canneries  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  a  short  time ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  short  time  where  they  pay  no  tax  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  may  say  that  in  isolated  regions  like  Bristol  Bay, 
where  there  is  no  regular  communication  throughout  the  year,  all 
the  supplies  are  shipped  in  during  the  spring  months. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  superintendents  do  not  sell  the  year 
round — that  is,  maintain  an  open  store  during  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  not  say  they  are  open  from  8  in  the  morning 
until  6  in  the  evening,  but  anyone  who  wants  the  goods  can  get 
them  out  of  those  stores  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  under  that  provision.  Captain,  you  would 
not  have  to  pay  anything  more  than  you  are  already  required  to 
pay  by  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  isolated  places  in  Bering  Sea  the  stores  are  opened 
and  goods  can  be  bought  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  the  license  tax? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  is  the  purpose — to  induce  them  to 
pay  the  license  tax. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  clerk  of  the  court  at  Juneau,  when  he  sends  out 
the  regular  Government  form  for  reporting  the  tax  on  the  salmon 
packed  in  the  Territory,  also  sends  a  blank  for  reporting  merchan- 
dise or  sawfnill  business  or  any  other  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Then,  of  course,  the  owner  of  these  properties  makes  the 
report,  swears  to  it,  and  sends  it  in  with  the  license. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Senator,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  de- 
fect in  this  law.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  old  bill.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
and  the  new  bill.  It  might  embarrass  us  in  legislating  upon  these 
matters,  especially  in  case  the  legislative  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress should  become  a  law.  I  will  read  the  section  and  call  attention 
to  the  defect: 

That  every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving 
fish  or  manufacturing  fish  or  fishery  products  within  the  Territory  of  Alaslia, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  March  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaslia  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees  and  taxes 
therefor  and  thereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  the  said  business  and  output  as 
follows : 

Now,  the  provision  the  license  tax  shall  be  "in  lieu  of  all  other 
license  fees  and  taxes  "  is  a  pretty  broad  one,  and  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  license  fees  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  legislative  bill  becomes  a  law, 
what  change  would  you  suggest  there.  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
now  whether  in  an  incorporated  town  any  of  the  property  of  those 
canneries  could,  if  located  there,  be  made  to  pay  a  "tax." 
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Mr.  Dorr.  On  their  property  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay  a  tax  of  any  kind 
under  Alaska  Territorial  legislation? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  if  this  law  is  continued  in  force.  It  is 
the  old  law,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to  renew  it.  I  think  the  words 
"  and  taxes  "  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  strike  out  what? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Strike  out  the  words  "  and  taxes."  Strike  out 
the  words  "  and  taxes,"  because  the  license  fees  are  all  they  have  to 
pay  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  provision  in  the  old  law  and  it  has  just  been 
recopied  in  the  new  bill.  It  only  covers  the  license  fees  and  taxes 
on  the  output ;  that  is  an  occupation  tax,  not  a  property  tax.  It  can  not 
in  any  way  be  argued  that  it  is  in  lieu  of  ordinary  taxes  on  the  shore 
property.     That  is  not  contemplated  by  this  section. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  it  provides  that  the  license  fee  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  all  other  "  taxes,"  and  that  is  altogether  too  broad. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  you  just  add  it  on  merchandise  and  sawmills. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  objection  to  your  suggestion  to  strike  that  out,  I 
think,  is  more  serious  than  your  objection  to  the  present  law,  because, 
if  you  eliminate  the  provisions  in  this  section  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
law,  that  the  license  on  the  fishing  industry  or  the  occupation  tax 
is  to  be  the  exclusive  tax  on  that  industry,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
might  levy  another  license  tax  on  the  same  thing,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  want  to  get  into  that  condition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  want  that  done. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  to  pay  a  double  tax 
upon  anything.  I  think  that  can  be  obviated  by  putting  a  proviso 
in  there  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  have  the  eftect  of  preventing 
the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  your  shore  property.  That  is  the  idea. 
That  is  not  the  exact  phrase  one  might  use,  but  that  is  the  idea. 
I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  tax  can  be  levied  now  on  your 
cannery  shore  property. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  proviso  would  prevent  any  additional 
license  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
duplication  of  that  kind.  Senator ;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  meet  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  want  to 
sit  here  and  tacitly  agree  to  a  provision  that  would  apparently  pro- 
vide for  an  entire  license  system  by  the  Federal  Government  and  at 
the  same  time  give  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  right  to  duplicate 
it  or  to  double  up  our  license  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  Senator;  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
do  not  favor  that,  either. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Dorr  made  his  position  clear  the 
other  night  that  he  had  no  objection;  in  fact,  he  thought  it  right, 
that  permanent  shore  property  should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  said  that  emphatically,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it  now, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  doubt  veiy  much 
whether  that  could  be  done  in  an  incorporated  town  as  the  law  now 
stands. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  How  about  these  other  kinds  of  business  that  are 
licensed?  For  instance,  one  of  the  first  items  in  the  bill  is  a  board- 
ing house.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  that  boarding  house 
pays  a  license  that  the  boarding-house  property  can  not  be  taxed  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents 
taxing  the  boarding  house.  That  clause  is  only  in  the  fish-license 
law.     That  is  a  complete  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  most  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  very  generally  I  am  satis- 
fied with  them.  I  do  not  want  to  point  out  any  more  objections  now 
except  those  that  I  have  put  in  concrete  form,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the 
opening  remarks  of  Judge  Wickersham,  that  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  is  not  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Alaska.  They  would 
like  to  see  Alaska  built  up,  roads  built  and  improvements  made,  and 
the  company  will  use  its  influence  to  that  end,  but  I  mav  add  that 
we  do  object  to  having  the  fisheries  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  these 
improvements.  Large  appropriations  are  necessarv  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  for  the  building  of  roads  and  for  the  uplift  of  the  country — 
far  more  than  the  fisheries  can  ever  contribute.  I  do  believe  what- 
ever tax  is  imposed  on  the  fisheries  should  go  back  to  the  fisheries,  as 
is  done  in  every  State  in  our  country  and  in  every  country  that  I 
know  of  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in  respect 
to  that,  that  is  no  fairer  than  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
should  buy  seed  wheat  for  the  farmer.  I  think  it  is  upon  the  same 
identical  plane,  and  I  think  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
expect  the  people  of  a  community  to  buy  seed  wheat  for  the  farmer 
is  on  all  fours  with  the  suggestion  which  Capt.  Moser  makes. 

I  think  these  people  ought  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, by  reason  of  their  long-continued  interest  in  Alaska  since 
1867 — not  the  Alaska  packers  corporation  but  the  people  who  are 
the  backbone  of  it,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  out  of  Alaska 
since  1867 — ought  to  be  willing  to  do  something  to  help  build  up 
that  country.  They  have  not  done  it  up  to  date,  and  I  seriously 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  suggestion  that  all  the  money  they 
pay  in  taxes  should  go  back  into  the  hatcheries. 

I  think  the  Government  oug:ht  to  maintain  all  of  the  hatcheries  ^ 
in  Alaska  and,  that  the  fisheries  ought  to  be  free.  That,  in  one 
sentence,  is  my  general  attitude  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  in  Alaska. 
I  think  Dr.  Evermann  ought  to  be  given  money  enough  and  force 
enough  to  build  hatcheries  and  maintain  hatcheries  and  keep  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska  up  to  their  highest  point  of  efficiency  until  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  formed  and  takes  the  burden  away  from  him  by 
virtue  of  its  constitution,  and  that  the  fisheries  then  ought  to  be  free. 
I  do  not  think  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  build  a  hatchery  in  Alaska.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to 
do  that,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  support  a  bill  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  hatcheries  in 
Alaska  are  derived  from  this  salmon  tax  or  whether  they  are  appro- 
priated out  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  goes  without  saying. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Judge  Wicker- 
sham's  mention  of  buying  seed  for  the  farmer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  cases  are  not  parallel  at  all.  If  you  buy  seed  for  the  farmer,  then 
he  uses  that  seed  on  his  own  land ;  but  salmon  fry  which  are  liberated 
by  the  hatcheries  of  Alaska  are  liberated  into  territorial  waters,  not 
into  waters  controlled  by  any  individual. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  but  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  puts 
up  about  four-ninths  of  all  the  fish  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Dorr's  statement,  filed  here 
the  other  night,  of  the  exact  number  of  cans  you  people  put  up,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cans  put  up  by  all  other  people. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  packed  30  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  pack  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Say  I  got  that  figure  from  Mr.  Dorr's  state- 
ment filed  here  the  other  night  of  the  exact  number  of  cans  you  people 
put  up  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cans  put  up  by  other  people. 

Mr.  Dorr.  On  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  whole  period  of  time  since  you  began 
operations  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  they  put  up 
nine-ninths.  When  salmon  fry  are  liberated  in  territorial  waters 
anybody  has  a  right  to  catch  the  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  catch  of  the  Alaska  Salmon 
Packers'  Association  used  to  be  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but 
by  reason  of  growing  competition  their  proportion  has  gradually 
diminished  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  proportion  has 
decreased  as  competition  has  increased. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  that  is  a  matter  of  figures  which  the  com- 
mittee has  before  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  quite  understand  just  what  Judge  Wick- 
ersham's  criticisms  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are.  So  far  as  I  have 
thought  of  the  matter,  all  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  tried  to 
do  and  feels  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  Alaska  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  fisheries.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  a  tax  of  2  cents  or  4  cents,  or  any  other 
number  of  cents,  upon  any  fishery  product,  that  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  the  bureau  is  primarily  concerned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  that  is  the  exact  criticism.  Dr.  Ever- 
mann,  which  I  make  against  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries*  You  make  no 
effort  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  your 
legislation. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  proper  thing  for 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  consider  as  one  of  its  primary  duties.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  revenue  derived  from  a  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  for  the  bureau,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  exceedingly  proper  that  the  bureau  should  hope  that  funds 
adequate  for  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hatcheries  to  keep 
up  the  supply  in  Alaska  should  be  provided  from  some  source  or 
other. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  furnish  that 
fund.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  into  your  hands  to  manage,  and 
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I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  help  that  situation  along,  Dr.  Ever- 
mann.  I  want  to  say  now  to  the  committee  again  that  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  membership  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
I  think  they  are  doing  their  duty,  except,  as  I  have  criticized  them, 
that  I  do  not  think  they  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  to  the  future  state. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Nor  to  the  future  state. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Except  as  they  are  trying  to  keep  up  the 
amount  of  the  fish  running  in  the  streams;  except  as  they  care  for 
the  supply  of  fish. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  greatest  thing  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  can  do,  or  can  ever  do,  for  Alaska,  to  do  that 
which  will  constitute  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  a  permanent  industry. 
That  is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  its  relation 
to  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  Judge  Wickersham  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  understand  his  position — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right  or  not — ^but  do  you  believe  the  tax  exacted  from  the  fish- 
eries should  go  to  the  internal  improvements  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  To  some  extent,  yes.  In  just  the  same  propor- 
tion that  my  tax  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  believe  that  the  fisheries  should  go  to  the  General 
Government  when  they  want  money  to  be  supported  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  Why  should  you  turn  it  around  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Because  we  need  internal  improvements  and  we 
need  them  so  badly  that  we  levy  taxes  upon  our  property  to  create 
them,  and  we  ought  to  levy  a  tax  upon  you  in  the  same  proportion 
that  we  levy  taxes  upon  other  property  in  the  Territory.  Your 
property  ought  to  pay  just  the  same  taxes  as  ours  pays  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  cite  any  instance  at  all  where  the  fisheries  are 
taxed  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  suppose  they  are  taxed  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  cite  an  instance  of  it? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  told  here  the  other  night  how  you  paid 
taxes  on  your  property  in  California. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Washington  the  tax  goes  back  to  the  fisheries;  in 
California  they  pay  a  fishery  tax,  but  it  goes  back  to  the  fishery. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  know;  but  in  both  those  States  if  you  have 
other  property  you  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  That  is  all  I  want  you 
to  do  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Moser.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  where  the  money 
should  go,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  fisheries  are  taxed  there. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  the  Government  maintains  the  hatcheries, 
I  think  the  tax  ought  to  go  into  the  general  fund. 
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Mr.  MosBBr  Why  should  we  titke  the  tax  collected  from  the  fish- 
eries, use  it  for  interior  improvements,  and  then  have  the  fisheries 
go  to  the  General  Government  for  the  money  to  maintain  the  fish- 
eries? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  if  you  do,  it  is  the  better  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  all  I  propose  in  this  bill  is  to  tax  your  shore  property ;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  if  this  is  not  a  fair  and  equitable  tax, 
I  want  the  committee  to  make  it  fair  and  equitable,  bu]b  I  think  that 
on  every  can  of  fish  you  put  uj)  in  that  Territory  you  ought  to  pay  a 
tax  and  that  tax  ought  to  go  into  the  common  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  You  want  the  fisheries  to  assume  all  the  risk? 
You  do  not  want  the  roads  to  assume  any  risk? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  roads  do  assume  a  risk. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Not  if  the  tax  goes  in  that  roundabout  way  you 
want  it  to. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Dr.  Evermann  means  the  risk  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  assuming,  Doctor,  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  its  duty  in  these  matters. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  with  the  fisheries ;  but  you  are  not  willing 
to  trust  Congress  with  the  roads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  notice  you  gentlemen  are  agreed  on  this 
road  question  in  Alaska,  and  I  am  against  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  getting  quite  a  large  sum  from  Congress  for 
roads  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  get  practically  all  the  general  fund  for  roads 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Every  man  in  Alaska  pays  a  road  poll  tax  of 
$8  a  year  and  you  cannery  men  and  your  imported  fishermen  do  not 
pay  anything. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  there  not  some  complaint  there  now  that  the  money 
is  not  being  properly  expended  for  roads  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  made  some  complaint  of  that  kind 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  has  anyone  else  anything  to  say  on  this 
salmon  proposition  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  just  received  the  data,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  which 
you  asked  last  Saturday.  I  have  to  put  it  in  shape ;  it  is  not  copied 
yet,  but  I  will  present  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  would  like  to  look  over  Judge  Wickersham's  pro- 
posed amendments  with  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  we  will  have  to  have  one  more 
meeting.  We  will  not  endeavor  to  report  this  bill  at  this  present 
session  of  Congress,  however,  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  session.  We 
will  work  out  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done  some  time  during  the 
summer  in  a  bill,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  bill  early  in 
the  coming  session.  If  there  should  be  any  suggestions  that  any- 
one desires  to  make  to  the  committee,  either  represented  here  or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  before  the  convening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  them.    I  think  it 
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proper  to  advise  you  of  that  so  that  you  will  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  that  respect. 

We  will  now  adjourn.    We  will  have  another  meeting  as  soon  as 
I  can  arrange  for  it. 

Thereupon,  at  9.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  13,    1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also :  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 
Also   appeared:  Dr.   Barton  W.   Evermann,   Chief  Division   of 
Alaska  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower, 
assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.    Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney 
Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

PUBTHEB  STATEMENT  OP  li£.  JEPPEBSON  P.  MOSEB,  OP  SAN 
PEANCISCO,  CAL.,  BEPBESENTING  THE  ALASKA  PACKEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  or  less  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  fleet  and  I  thought  probably  a  few  explana- 
tory words  might  be  suitable  on  this  occasion. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  I  represent 
are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  work,  and  are  used  solely  in  our  busi- 
ness. Formerly,  when  American  sail  vessels  were  plentiful,  trans- 
portation was,  for  the  most  part,  done  by  charters,  but  tli.ese  vessels 
are  fast  disappearing  and  the  remnant  that  is  left  are  used  in  the  off- 
shore trade,  and  are  no  longer  available  for  our  use.  This  condition 
has  forced  the  cannery  interest  to  provide  their  own  transportation 
in  the  district  outside  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Our  fleet  is  loaded  and  dispatched  between  March  1  and  April  15, 
and  returns  between  September  15  and  December  1.  These  vessels 
are  not  all  discharged  immediately  upon  their  return,  for  the  reason 
that  the  facilities  available  at  all  times  do  not  permit  us  to  handle 
the  cargoes  of  more  than  three  of  our  vessels  at  one  time,  and  also 
when  orders  for  shipment  do  not  cover  the  entire  cargo,  the  re- 
mainder, if  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  is  kept  on  board  until  orders  are 
received,  instead  of  fully  discharging  the  vessel  and  paying  heavy 
handling,  warehouse  and  insurance  charges.  We  have  had  vessels 
with  cargoes  on  board  until  early  spring.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, after  the  vessels  are  discharged,  they  are  cleaned,  fumigated, 
repaired,  and  thoroughly  overhauled  and  made  ready  for  the  follow- 
ing season's  work.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet,  if  available,  are  not  used 
in  other  commercial  work  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  the  ves- 
sels, besides  carrying  the  cargoes  for  the  salmon  business,  are  es- 
pecially arranged  with  galleys,  permanent  quarters,  etc.,  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  men,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  removed  if  they 
were  chartered  for  freight  transportation,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  replace  these  special  fittings  at  a  great  expense  when  the  charters 
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expired,  and,  second,  they  could  only  be  chartered  to  go  off  shore 
on  long  deep-sea  voyages,  from  which  they  could  not  return  in  time 
for  our  own  business.  It  has  been  tried,  and  the  embarrassment 
we  suffered  by  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  chartered  vessel  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  the  risk. 

I  may  add  that  nearly  every  year  we  transport  to  Alaska  for  dif- 
ferent bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  many  tons  of  supplies,  and 
employees,  all  free  of  charge.  We  are  not  in  the  transportation 
business  and  do  this  work  gratuitously  and  as  a  favor,  as  the  depart- 
ments have  no  other  means  of  communication  with  many  of  the 
Government  stations. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  necessary  for  our  business  in  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound  consists  of  the  foUowmg: 

Gross  tonnage. 

5  four-ma  steel  barks 14,402 

9  ships 14.  896 

7  barks 10,  972 

1  barkentine 1,  287 

3  three-masted  schooners 1,  009 

7  seagoing  steamers 2,  533 

33  steam  fishing  tugs 1,487 

21  power  fishing  boats 279 

1  power  fire  boat 21 

87  Total  46,  886 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  gross  tons.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  tonnages,  Senator,  which  the  Govern- 
ment requires  of  all  vessels.  One  takes  in  approximately  all  the 
spaces  that  are  under  cover  on  the  ship.  That  is,  the  cubical  con- 
tents, in  feet,  is  computed,  and  100  cubic  feet  are  taken  for  a  tan  gross. 
From  that  gross  tonnage  certain  portions  are  deducted,  which  makes 
the  net  tonnage ;  that  is,  parts  of  the  ships  which  are  used  for  quar- 
ters for  officers  and  men,  galleys  and  storerooms  where  ships'  stores 
are  kept,  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  also  the  part  of  a  sailing  vessel 
where  the  donkey  engine  is  located.  These  spaces  are  measured  and 
taken  from  the  gross  tonnage,  and  that  makes  what  is  called  the  net 
tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  gross  tonnage  includes  all  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  takes  in  the  full  space. 

At  different  times.  Senator,  you  have  asked  for  information,  which 
I  have  on  one  sheet  here.  The  capital  of  the  company  January  1, 1912, 
is  $5,750,800;  bonds,  January  1,  1912,  $1,078,000;  total,  $6,828,800. 

Then,  this  table  shows  the  permanent  investment  in  round  figures, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  following :  Properties  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  $1,000,000;  Alaska  canneries,  $3,100,000; 
Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000 ;  Alaska  hatcheries,  $300,000 ;  total,  $5,750,000. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  out  the  investment  in  properties  in  the 
States  of  California  and  Washington  and  the  fleet  would  leave  your 
investment  in  Alaska  $3,400,000? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  besides  that  is  our  fleet,  with  a  value  of 
$1,350,000. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  make  $4,750,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Included  in  the  fleet  are  only  sea-going  sailing  vessels 
and  all  vessels  propelled  by  power,  but  no  scows,  lighters,  pile  drivers, 
boats,  and  so  forth.  However,  I  will  not  read  all  the  details  of  this 
statement. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  statement  into  the  record. 
Mr.  MosER.  I  have  also  added  a  note — 

The  above  company's  expenditures  in  Alaska  exceed  $250,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  $250,000  ex^nditure  in  Alaska  per 
year  is  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Alaska  labor  for  which  you  pay  in  Alaska 
$250,000  per  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have,  for  instance,  here  a  statement  of  our  labor 
account  in  Alaska.  Take  this  last  year,  1911,  for  instance;  we  paid 
to  white  people  in  Alaska  $102,121.24  and  to  natives  in  Alaska  $67,- 
481.97.  Then  we  buy  shooks.  We  bought  this  year  probably  shool^ 
for  250,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  shooks  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Boxes. 

The  Chairman.  Boxes  made  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir ;  made  in  Alaska. 

Then  in  southeast  Alaska  we  buy  from  the  stores  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent things. 

The  table  follows : 

Capital,  Jan.  1,  1912 $5, 750, 800 

Bonds,  Jan.  1,  1912 1,078,000 


Total 6, 828, 800 


Permanent  investment,  in  round  figures: 

Properties  in  the  States  of  California  and  Washington 1, 000, 000 

Alaska   canneries 3, 100, 000 

Alaska  fleet 1, 350, 000 

Alaska  hatcheries 300, 000 


Total 5,  750, 000 

Included  in  the  fleet  are  only  seagoing  sailing  vessels  and  all  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  power,  but  no  scows,  lighters,  pile  drivers,  boats,  etc. 

Labor  account,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  for  Alaska  pack. 


Year. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Paid  in  San  Francisco. 


White. 


$747,417.78 
707,227.98 
740,650.13 


Oriental. 


$586,932.56 
580,423.13 
655,406.60 


Paid  in  Alaska. 


White. 


$95,927.04 

90,486.47 

102,121.24 


Native. 


$47,071.00 
54,273.75 
67,481.97 


Total. 


$1,477,348.38 
1,432,421.33 
1,565,60^94 


Expenditures,  receipts,  and  net  profit,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  for  Alaska  pack. 


Year. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Cases 
packed. 


1,079,103 
915,263 
863,739 


Expenditures.] 


$3,864,384.14 
3,718  224.24 
4,217,587.94 


Receipts. 


$4,357,379.37 
4,172,234.60 
4,619,382.65 


Net  profit 


$492,995.23 
464,010.45 
401,794.71 


Pve^t 
per  case. 


e«nt». 


I 


1  These  expenditures  include  all  labor  and  material,  fuel,  fishing  gear,  supplies,  provisions,  charter, 
insurance,  taxes,  overhead  expenses,  and  all  charges  and  expenses  in  making  we  pack  in  Alaska. 

The  abo\'e  company's  expenditures  in  Alaska  exceed  $250,000  a  year. 
61710—12 32 
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Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  table  here  in  which  I  have 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
from  1906  to  1911,  both  inclusive,  including  the  Alaska  occupation 
tax  and  hatchery  rebate  on  account  of  operating  private  hatcheries 
by  the  act  of  1906.    I  say  that  table  covers  six  years — 1906  to  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  table  show  what  might  be  termed  the 
Alaska  tax? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  that  separate  there;  it  is  entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

-    The  table  follows  : 

Total  amount  of  taxes  of  Alaska  Packers'  Association  from  1906  to  1911,  both 
inclusive,  including  Alaska  occupation  tax  and  hatchery  rehate  on  a>ccou/nt 
Qf  operating  private  hatcheries,  by  act  of  1906, 


Years. 

California. 

State  of 
Wash- 
ington, 
all. 

Federal 

1 

Alaska  i 

Alaska 
occupa- 
tion. 

Amount 

of  rebate 

for  fry 

liberated. 

Cash  for 

Alaska 

fund. 

Vessels. 

Other. 

COrpO-        uuuupnr         ±uuu. 

ration.        tion.     , 

1 

1                                 1 

1906 

15,600.00 
5,600.00 
5,350.00 
6,500.00 
7,550.00 
9,200.00 

$7,300.00 

Sfi..<ino.on 

1                             1 

$40.346.10159,746.10 

$40,346.10 

S.Y7.014.1fi 

$3,331.94 
375.66 

M07 

5,ooo.oo:  7!  000. 00 

40,291.66   57,891.66 
45,611.38   59,161.38 

40,291.66  39.916.00 

1906 

3,000.00 

5,600.00 

6,300.00 

10,300.00 

5,200.00 
9,500.00 
5,300.00 

45,611.38 
43,817.82 
37,018.82 
34,758.26 

35,668.80 
23,956.00 
30,640.00 
32,606.00 

9,942.58 

1909 

43,817.82   65,417.82 
37,018.82,  62,718.82 
34,758.26  67,258.26 

19,861.82 
6,378.82 

1910 

S6..iv'i0.00 

1911 

8,200.00l  4! 800. 66 

2,152.26 

I      -- 

Total 

Average.. 

39,800.00 
6,633.00 

37,500.00 
6,250.00 

41,700.00 
6,950.00 

11, 350. 00'241, 844. 04  372, 194. 04' 
5,675.00  40,307.34  62,032.341 

!             1 

241,844.04 
40,307.34 

199,800.96 
33,300.16 

42,043.08 
7,007.18 

Some  of  the  figures  in  these  columns  are  given  in  round  numbers,  as  they  were  received  by  wire. 

Note.— The  average  occupation  tax  paid  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  into  the  Alaska  fund  from 
'  1899  to  1906  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000  per  year.  None  of  this  tax  was  expended  for  the  improvement 
•f  the  Alaska  fisheries,  but  all  was  used  for  internal  improvements  which  in  no  way  benefited  the  fisheries. 

The  average  occupation  tax  on  Alaska  salmon  produced  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  from  1906 
to  1911,  both  inclusive,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000  per  year,  of  which  amount  $33,000  was  expended 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  by  a  rebate  of  that  amount  for  fry  liberated  from  their  private  hatcheries 
under  the  act  of  1906,  and  $7,000  was  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  for  the  improvements  of  interior  Ala^a. 

Alaska  Packers*  Association,  Alaska  occupation  tax,  and  hatchery  rebate  on  ac- 
count of  operating  private  hatcheries  under  the  a^t  of  1906  (1906-1911). 


Year. 


Alaska 
pack. 


Tax,  at  4 

cents  per 

case. 


Salt 
sal- 
mon. 


I      Cases. 

1906 1,003,640 

1907 i        997,814 

1908 1,116,947 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


1,079,103 
915,263 
863,739 


$40,145.60 
39,912.56 
44,677.88 
43, 164. 12 
36,610.52 
34,549.66 


Bbls. 

2,005 
3,791 
9,335 
6,537 
4,083 
2,087 


Total ,    5,976,506     239,060.24     27,838 

Average,  6  years |       996,084      39,843.37  ,  4,639.  < 


Tax,  at 
10  cents 

per 
barrel. 


I 


Total 

occupation 

tax. 


Amount  of 
rebate  for 
fry  liber- 
ated at 
40  cents  per 
thousand. 


$200.50 
379. 10 
933.50 
653.70 
408.30 
208.70 


$40,346.10 
40,291.66 
45,611.38 
43,817.82 
37,018.82 
34,758.26 


$37,014.16 
39,916.00 
35,668.80 
23,956.00 
30,640.00 
32,606.00 


Cash  for 

Alaska 

fund. 


$3,331.94 

375.66 

9,942.58 

19,861.82 
6,378.82 
2,152.26 


2,783.80     241,844.04     199,800.96  i  42,043.08 
463.97  I    40,307.34       33,300.16  I     7,007.18 


Remarks.— It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  occupation  tax  on  Alaska  salmon  products  for  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  from  1906  to  1911,  both  inclusive,  was  in  round  numbers  $40,000  per  year,  of  which 
amount  $33,000  was  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  by  a  rebate  of  that  amount  for  fry  liberated 
from  their  private  hatcheries,  under  the  act  of  1906,  and  $7,000,  was  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  interior  Alaska. 

The   Chairman.  Now,  Dr.   Evermann,   have  you   anything  else 
you  wish  to  say  on  the  salmon  matter  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  not  at  this  time.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Browne,  I  think  we  are  ready  for  you 
to  speak  on  the  herring  proposition. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  began  with  the  herring  and  we  will  wind  up  with 
the  herring.    I  will  not  detain  you  long.  Senator. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   ALDIS  B.  BBOWNE,   BEPBESENTINO   THE 

ALASKA  OIL  &  OTJANO  CO. 

Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  sent  on  by  Mr.  Carl  Spuhn,  president 
of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  It  is  not  very  long  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  figures  which  you 
called  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Browne  (reading) : 

STATEMENT  OF  MR,  CABL  SPUHN,  PRESIDENT  ALASKA  OIL  &  GUANO  CO. 

Portland,  Oreq,^  May  i,  1012, 

Supplementing  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Zera  Snow,  one  of  the  directors 
of  this  company,  to  the  committee,  touching  the  herring  industry  in  Alaskan 
waters,  I  desire  to  say: 

I  have  been  in  the  Alaskan  country,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  associates,  ex- 
ploiting the  commercial  and  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  for  approximately 
30  years  last  past,  and  since  the  year  1889  my  business  has  been  confined  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  herring-fishing  industry  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Oil  & 
Guano  Co.,  of  which  company  I  am  president,  and,  presumably  at  least,  and  in 
the  absence  of  specific  scientific  data  on  the  question  of  the  herring,  its  habits, 
where  it  may  be  found,  and  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  herring,  either  by 
pickling  or  dry  salting,  as  a  food  fish,  and  the  market  for  such  product,  I  may 
presumably  be  qualified  to  speak. 

The  plant  of  my  company  is  located  at  Killisnoo,  on  Admiralty  Island,  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  from  Ketchikan.  The  nearest  settlements  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  vicinity  are  Juneau,  on  the  north,  approximately  100  miles  from 
us,  and  Sitka  on  the  southwest,  approximately  60  miles.  The  fishing  industry 
of  my  company  is  carried  on  within  a  radius  of  from  40  to  50  miles  north  and 
south  from  Killisnoo  and  embraces  the  waters  surrounding  Admiralty  Island. 
The  Alaskan  waters  in  and  about  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Skagway,  and 
Sitka,  in  what  is  called  southeastern  Alaska,  are  not  invaded  by  our  fishing 
operations,  and  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  radius  within  which 
fishing  operations  can  be  carried  on  by  my  company  is  necessarily  limited. 
No  institution  can,  with  any  degree  of  success,  extend  its  operations  very  much 
beyond  the  radius  of  our  work,  because  the  time  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  fishing  grounds  and  getting  the  product  back  to  the  plant  for  successful 
treatment  necessarily  limits  the  radius  of  all  fishing  operations,  so  that  it 
should  be  assumed — and  such  is  the  fact — that  at  na  time  can  or  will  our 
company  extend  its  fishing  operations  much  beyond  the  radius  herein  indicated. 
I  attach  hereto  a  map  of  Alaska  and  the  region  of  territory  surrounding 
Admiralty  Island,  and  marked  in  red  is  the  practical  limit  of  the  possible  fish- 
ing operations  of  this  company.  The  yellow  spots  on  the  map  circled  in  blue 
indicate  the  approximate  location  of  the  canneries  in  southeastern  Alaska  as 
they  existed  in  1910,  though  since  that  time  a  number  of  additional  canneries 
have  been  located  in  that  Territory. 

The  printed  statement  filed  with  the  committee  by  Mr.  Snow  was  prepared 
by  me  in  answer  to  a  former  bill  i)euding  before  a  former  Congress,  and  the 
Ftatements  of  fact  therein  contnined  I  now  reiterate,  both  in  respect  to  the 
volume  of  our  business  done,  the  radius  of  our  fishing  operations,  and  the  natural 
limits  imposed  upon  such  operations  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  business 
has  to  be  done,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  herring  as  a  practical  food  fish. 
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Our  company  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $75,000.  Prior  to  the  year 
1902  we  had  issued  only  $63,000,  and  in  that  year,  our  fishing  having  been 
theretofore  carried  on  at  comparatively  little  profit,  the  remaining  unsold  stock 
of  the  company  was  issued  and  placed  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  this  stock,  which  was  negotiated  at  par,  a  new 
steamer  was  purchased,  and  the  remaining  money  utilized  in  rendering  more 
efiicient  our  plant,  and  since  the  year  1902  our  authorized  and  issued  capital 
stock  has  amounted  to  $75,000. 

The  business  has  been  and  of  necessity  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  an 
expense  disproportionate  to  the  yearly  returns  of  the  company.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  southeastern  Alaska  is  sparsely  populated  and  from  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  suppplies  for  our  industry  or  that  of  any  fishing  industry  of 
Alaska,  including  the  labor  supply,  have  to  be  shipped  into  that  territory  from 
outside  points,  such  as  Puget  Sound  or  Portland  or  othw-  Pacific  coast  point 
regions.  Our  own  company,  for  Instance,  annually  not  only  buys  its  entire 
supplies  for  the  operations  of  any  year  either  in  San  Francisco,  Portland,  or 
Puget  Sound  points,  but  annually  we  are  forced  to  ship  into  the  country  the 
skilled  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  our  operations.  The  native  Indian  in  our 
own  immediate  territory  is  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  source  of  labor 
supply  is  diminishing  e  ch  year.  Approximately  we  pay  out  in  wages  and  expense 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  scene  of  our  operations  annually  the  sum  of 
about  $40,000,  of  which  amount  approximately  $10,000  is  paid  for  Indian  labor, 
the  balance  being  paid  out  for  labor  imported  into  the  country  to  carry  on  our 
operations.  In  former  years  a  larger  amount  of  Indian  labor  was  obtainable 
and  utilized,  but  gradually  the  Indian  supply  of  labor  has  been  growing  less. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  that  labor  is  diminishing 
there? 
Mr.  Browne.  He  does  not  state  the  reasons. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Browne.  No.     [Continjiing  reading :] 

THE  HERRING  AS  A  FOOD  FISH. 

In  the  pamphlet  lodged  with  the  committee  I  have  stated,  and  I  repeat 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  under  present  known  methods 
of  treatment  the  herring  Is  not  a  practical  food  fish.  Its  value  as  an  edible 
fish  depends  largely  on  the  season  at  which  it  Is  caught.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  larger  sized  herring,  if  caught  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  it 
\/  could  be  dry  salted  or  pickled,  might  prove  with  an  accessible  market,  a  valu- 
able food  product;  if,  however,  caught  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  It  is  taste- 
less and  without  value  as  a  food  product,  except  possibly  In  Asiatic  ports. 
For  instance,  the  season  at  which  the  fish,  If  It  could  be  cured,  reaches  Its 
highest  point  of  development  Is  the  summer  season,  when  It  is  fat,  while  the 
season  at  which  Its  lowest  ebb  Is  found,  and  when  It  ceases  to  be  attractive 
as  a  food  fish,  is  the  late  fall  and  winter.  I  understand  that  In  Ketchikan 
the  Japanese  fishermen  have  been  engaged  In  catching  and  dry  salting  the 
herring  for  the  Japanese  market.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this 
work  of  dry  salting  the  fish  Is  carried  on  In  fall  and  winter,  and  while  the 
product  thus  produced  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Asiatic  taste,  the  product  pro- 
duced could  never  be  handled  successfully  In  our  own  markets.  The  fish  is 
then  devoid  of  fat  and  salting  such  fish  Is  like  salting  so  much  hay ;  It  is  abso- 
lutely useless  in  the  American  market  as  a  food  product. 

In  the  pamphlet  filed  with  the  committee  I  have  stated  that  the  food  upon 
which  the  herring  feeds  makes  It  impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint  to 
cure  the  fish  as  an  edible  product,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  the  statement  made  In 
that  pamphlet,  that  during  the  summer  fishing  season  in  Alaskan  waters  but 
2  per  cent  at  most  of  given  catch  can  be  so  utilized.  It  may  be  asked  how  it 
can  be  determined  what  fish  so  caught  can  be  cured,  and  in  answer  to  this  I  beg 
to  state  that  no  assurance  can  positively  be  given  as  to  that  question.  Take 
my  own  experience,  for  example,  when  a  given  catch  comes  in  with  my  boats 
samples  of  the  fish  are  taken  and  by  gentle  pressure  along  the  belly  It  can  be 
told  whether  or  not  the  fish  has  anything  In  Its  stomach  making  the  pickling  of 
the  fish  impossible,  because  there  is  ejected  by  this  pressure  the  red  food  upon 
which  it  feeds  which  indicates  that  the  fish  can  not  be  so  utilized.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  repeatedly  put  down  herring  and  before  shipment  time  arrives 
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have  found  that  the  herring  had  spoiled,  and  I  may  say  that  in  all  Alaska 
not  a  single  individual  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  the 
fish  caught  at  the  proper  season  can  be  put  up  as  an  edible  product.  I  have 
repeatedly  made  efforts  myself  and  know  of  many  other  cases  where  like 
efforts  have  been  made  by  others,  but  without  success. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  fish  must  be  cured  as  a  whole  to  be  marketable, 
to  knife  the  fish  and  extract  the  noxious  food  is  a  practical  impossibility  and 
entails  an  expense  that  the  product  would  not  bear;  besides  much,  if  not  all, 
the  valuable  fat  of  a  fish  would  be  extracted  in  drawing  its  entrails.  I  submit 
also  that  to  knife  a  6  to  8  inch  herring,  which  is  the  usual  size  that  the  fish  run, 
in  an  effort  to  extract  its  noxious  food  would  render  the  product  unmarketable. 

Dr.  Evermann,  o#  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  stated,  I  understand,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  fish  could  probably  be  cured  if  the  curing  process  was  entered  upon 
from  8  to  10  hours  after  being  caught.  This  statement,  .however,  is  purely 
theoretical  and  is  not  borne  out  either  by  my  experience  or  the  experience  of 
anyone  else  who  has  attempted  to  cure  the  fish.  The  fish  must  first  be  bled 
under  any  circumstances  before  it  can  be  cured;  this  bleeding  process  consists 
of  a  slit  in  the  throat  of  the  fish  for  bleeding  purposes  and  does  not  result  in 
extracting  the  noxious  food.  I  respectfully  submit  that  so.  long  as  the  noxious 
food  is  in  the  fish  it  can  not  be  pickled  as  a  whole. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  market  for  any  saltish  from  Alaskan 
waters  is  the  foreign  market — that  is,  the  market  outside  of  Alaska — and  im- 
mediately the  Alaskan  product  is  brought  in  competition  with  other  salt  fish. 
Approximately,  I  should  say,  that  take  the  entire  Pacific  coast  as  a  market  and 
it  would  not  absorb  more  than  approximately  2,500  barrels,  and  to  market  in 
the  East  is  an  impossibility  by  reason  of  freight  charges  and  the  competition 
met  by  the  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Norway  product  and  the  local  catch.  The 
Alaskan  herring  likewise  is  a  small  fish,  running  usually  from  6  to  8  inches  in 
length;  the  maximum  size  of  the  fish  which  I  catch  is  from  10  to  32  inches  in 
length,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  6  to  7  inches ;  the  fish  is  a  migratory  fish  and 
travels  in  schools,  and  very  seldom  do  we  find  the  larger  fish — the  10  or  12 
inch  size — running  with  the  smaller — the  6  and  7  inch  size.  The  schools  are  all 
either  large  or  small  fish  and  mostly,  as  stated,  of  the  small  size.  If  pickling 
of  this  fish  were  possible,  the  small  size  of  the  fish  strongly  militates  against 
its  marketable  quality.  While  my  own  experience  is  confined  to  the  waters  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  herring  is  found  along 
the  entire  seacoast  of  Alaska,  from  Dixon  Entrance  on  the  south  to  Bering 
Strait  on  the  north — ^approximately  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  The  herring 
catch,  however,  for  any  purpose  is  confined  entirely  to  the  waters  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  while  the  herring  may  possibly  be  of  larger  size  elsewhere, 
its  size  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  is  as  herein  stated. 

I  understand  the  committee  has  asked  for  a  financial  statement  of  the  past 
few  years  of  our  fishing  operations.  I  submit  herewith  such  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  period  of  11  years— 1900  to  1911— which  is  marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

Referring  to  this  statement  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  cash  dividends 
which  have  been  paid  by  this  company  during  the  22  years  of  its  organization 
are  $23,250,  $15,000  of  which  was  paid  from  the  1911  catch.  While  the  plant 
in  the  year  1900  had  a  book  value  of  $61,982.07,  it  now  stands,  after  making 
additions  and  writing  off  depreciation,  at  $58,479.60. 

The  betterment  and  surplus  accounts  shown  on  the  statement,  which  aggre- 
gate $69,594.05,  has  been  largely  used  for  making  additions  to  the  plant  shown 
in  Exhibit  A  as  amounting  to  $45,666.34.  We  have  now  in  operation  two 
steamers,  one  of  which  will  shortly  go  out  of  commission,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  determined  what  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  is  to  be,  to  expend  moneys  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
steamer  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  must  shortly  go  out  of  commission. 

During  the  year  1910,  and  before  any  agitation  upon  the  question  of  the 
herring  fishery,  there  was  expended  by  our  company  in  the  erection  of  an  im- 
proved plant  for  the  drying  of  our  fish  the  sum  of  about  $11,000,  which  resulted 
in  a  very  great  saving  over  that  expended  in  former  years  in  the  preparation  of 
our  product  for  market,  and  since  the  year  1910  this  company  has  made  some 
money  from  which  dividends  could  be  declared. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  examination  of  the  statement  that  the  greatest  profit 
was  for  the  catch  of  1911 ;  during  this  year  the  run  of  herring  was  phenomenal 
and  our  catch*  exceedingly  large.  For  our  guano  we  received  $37.50  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  Kilisnoo  plant,  and  for  our  oil  30  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  as  against  the  previous  year  of  1910,  of  about  $31  per  ton  for 
guano  and  26  cents  per  gallon  for  oil.    Our  product  is  always  sold,  as  a  rule,  in 
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advance  of  production,  and  the  1911  products  were  sold  under  contract  early  in 
the  year  1911  and  before  the  season's  operation  was  opened.  As  a  result,  we 
declared  two  dividends  for  the  1911  catch  of  10  per  cent  each  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $15,000,  leaving  a  surplus  as  a 
working  fund  for  the  coming  season's  operation.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  our  operations  each  year,  the 
result  of  the  season's  work,  however,  leaving  us  with  money  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  our  expenses  of  operation,  including  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  with 
a  small  surplus,  insufficient  in  amount,  however,  to  justify  dividends.  If  we 
could  be  assured  in  the  future  of  the  same  run  of  fish  which  we  had  for  the 
year  1911,  and  could  be  assured  of  the  same  market,  we  could  undoubtedly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  make  sufficient  money  to  yield  a  legitimate 
return  for  our  investment.  In  1911  all  our  fish  were  caught  within  a  compara- 
tively small  radius  in  and  about  our  plant ;  we  seldom  had  to  go  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  our  fishing  radius.  In  former  years,  however,  our  boats,  traveling 
at  approximately  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  have  had  to  go  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  our  fishing  radius  to  pick  up  the  herring  run,  and,  of  course,  the  time 
and  fuel  consumed  in  making  these  long  trips  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  profit  or  loss. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  use  of  the  herring  as  a  guano 
and  oil  producer  is  a  legitimate  and  natural  use  of  the  herring  of  Alaskan 
waters,  and  that  no  legislation  ought  to  be  now  enacted  interfering  with  such 
use.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I  filed  it  was  suggested  by  me  that  if  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  it  should  be  determined  that  this  use 
ought  to  be  interdicted,  then  some  reasonable  time  should  be  given  my  company 
in  which  to  retire  from  business,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when- 
ever a  law  shall  go  into  effect  forbidding  the  use  of  the  herring  for  oil  and  fer- 
tilizer purposes  th6  plant  of  my  company  must  go  to  the  scrap  heap.  I  sug- 
gested in  the  pamphlet  filed  that  we  be  given  from  15  to  20  years  in  the  event 
that  the  policy  of  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  herring  as  an  oil  and  guano 
producer  should  be  entered  upon,  but  if  the  committee  would  concede  in  its 
report  upon  any  such  bill  a  10-year  period  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  and 
my  associates  comprising  the  company  will  undertake  to  recoup  during  this 
period  for  the  many  lean  years  of  the  past  and  go  out  of  business  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period,  though  I  think  it  is  now  entirely  premature  to  enter  upon 
any  legislation  of  the  character  proposed  by  the  present  bill. 

Then  Mr.  Spuhn  incloses  with  this  statement  a  long  letter,  dated 
March  14,  1912,  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  setting  forth  in 
concret  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  given  here,  together  with  the 
reply  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  dated  April  3,  1912.  I  will 
not  read  both  letters,  but  I  will  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  record. 
I  only  desire  to  note  in  connection  with  the  reply  of  Commissioner 
Bowers  his  frank  concession,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  is  noted  that  your  company  is  willing  to  assent  to  a  law  which  will  permit 
your  establishment  to  continue  its  operations  for  such  length  of  time  only  as 
will  enable  it  to  secure  some  reasonable  return  for  these  investments.  This 
view  is  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  opinion  of  the  department. 

The  letters  are  as  follows : 

March  14,  1912. 
To  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Comm-ercej  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen.:  Dr.  Evermann  and  Mr.  Marsh  of  the  bureau  will  remember 
my  visit  to  Washington  in  February,  1911,  at  which  time  I  presented  to  the 
bureau  for  its  consideration  a  pamphlet  touching  the  subject  of  the  herring 
flsh  industry  in  Alaska,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  herring  was  put  by  my 
company,  namely,  as  a  fresh  bait  supply  for  the  halibut  industry,  and  in  cook- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano.  I  understood  as  the  result  of  my 
interviews  with  the  bureau  that  if  it  should  be  concluded  that  the  use  of 
the  herring  for  fertilizing  purposes  should  be  ultimately  suppressed  by  law, 
opportunity  would  be  given  my  company  to  recoup  for  the  many  lean  years 
which  the  coippany  had  experienced  in  the  early  history  of  its  exploitation 
of  this  industry,  and  that  at  least  10  years  should  be  given  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  recently  been  advised  that  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  Alaskan 
fisheries  is  -again  under  consideration  by  your  bureau,  and  that  probably  a 
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bill  will  be  sent  to  Congress,  as  coming  from  you,  on  the  subject,  and,  among 
other  things,  that  this  proposed  bill  should  contain  a  clause  forbidding  the 
use  of  herring  or  any  food  fish,  save  the  offal  and  refuse,  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  and  fish  oil,  and  that  the  bureau  is  about  to  recommend  the  insertion 
in  such  bill  of  a  period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts  after  which  time  the  use 
of  any  food  fish  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. In  view  of  my  general  conference  with  the  bureau  when  in  Wash- 
ington, I  can  not  think  it  possible  that  such  proposed  limitation  is  to  be  made. 
Permit  me  to  say : 

Our  company  is  organized  with  a  cash  capital  of  $75,000,  and  there  is  in- 
vested in  the  plant  approximately  $100,000.  We  have  been  organized  since 
the  year  1889,  but  up  to  the  year  1909  not  a  single  dollar  of  dividend  has  ever 
been  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  our  company.  In  the  year  1909  a  4  per  cent 
dividend  was  declared;  in  1910  a  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  for  the  year  1911 
a  10  per  cent  dividend — ^making  in  all  20  per  cent  paid  to  the  stockholders, 
While  there  has  been  some  little  profit  for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  year 
1909,  that  profit  has  been  put  back  into  the  business  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments, betterments,  and  the  like ;  and  I  beg  to  submit  that  any  period  short  of 
a  10-year  period  would  be  unfair  to  the  industry  I  represent  and  to  the  com- 
pany and  stockholders  of  which  I  am  president.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1915  may  possibly  enlarge  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our 
company,  but  until  that  time  I  am  restricted  entirely  to  the  Pacific  coast  demand 
for  either  fish  or  guano. 

I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  until  improved  methods  may  be  de-- 
vised  for  the  utilization  of  the  herring  as  a  food  product,  the  printed  statement 
which  I  lodged  with  your  bureau  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  will 
stand  unchallenged;  namely,  that  approximately  out  of  a  total  herring  catch 
for  a  given  season,  20  per  cent  at  most  only  can  ever  be  successfully  utilized  as 
a  food  product ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  guano  produced  from  the  herring  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  food-producing  product,  the  manufacture  of  that  fish  into  fer- 
tilizer should  not  be  prohibited. 

I  quite  realize  what  the  bureau  is  subject  to  from  time  to  time  each  year  by 
way  of  demands  for  the  conservation  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  and  yet  I 
can  not  help  but  believe  that  these  demands  are  made  by  people  unfamiliar  with 
the  habits  of  the  herring  and  its  adaptability  as  a  food  fish.  I  respectfullyt 
submit  that  the  popular  clamor  from  those  interested  in  decrying  the  use  of 
the  fish  as  a  fertilizer  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  However,  I  suppose  the 
problem  must  be  solved  at  some  time,  and  rather  than  be  met  each  year  with 
this  clamor  and  the  expense  of  efforts  to  counteract  its  influence,  I  and  my 
company  would  prefer  to  see  some  measure  enacted  looking  to  the  ultimate 
prohibition  by  law  of  the  use  of  the  herring  or  any  food  fish  of  Alaskan  waters, 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil,  provided  that  some  reasonable  time 
may  be  given  to  recoup  from  the  losses  of  past  years.  If,  therefore,  your  de- 
partment think  it  wise  to  encourage  some  such  measure,  then  I  have  to  say 
that  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached  whereby  those  engaged  in  the  present  fish 
and  guano  industry  may  have  a  period,  say,  of  10  years  to  continue  their  busi- 
ness, after  which  time  the  business  shall  be  discontinued,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to 
cooperate  with  the  department  and  secure  some  such  measure. 

The  effort  to  incorporate  such  a  measure  with  some  general  bill  touching  the 
regulation  and  taxation  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  must  always  stand  or 
fall  by  the  possibility  of  success  of  such  measure;  and  I  would  think  it  much 
better  to  provide  by  a  short  bill,  directed  entirely  at  the  herring  industry,  mak- 
ing it  unlawful,  after  a  given  time  in  the  future,  to  utilize  any  part  of  the  her- 
ring or  any  food  fish  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil,  say  substantially 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  May  25,  1910. 

I  would  thank  the  department  for  reply  to  this  letter  and  for  advices  whether 
or  not  the  department  has  under  consideration  a  bill  upon  the  question,  the 
passage  of  which  is  to  be  recommended  to  Congress;  and  if  so,  I  would  be 
obliged  for  a  copy  of  this  measure  and  for  advices  as  to  whether  it  will  not  be 
best  to  provide  touching  the  herring  industry  by  special  bill  of  itself,  unencum- 
bered by  any  of  the  measures  affecting  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska.  And  if 
the  latter  measure  is  wise,  as  I  think  it  is,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  my  repre- 
sentative to  Washington,  prepared  to  map  out  some  such  measure  which  should 
be  alike  just  to  the  views  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  herring 
^s  a  fertilizing  product  and  to  the  industries  now  engaged  in  such  use. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Carl  Spuhn,  President 
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Washington  City,  April  5,  10 1 2. 
Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co., 

602  Concord  Building,  Portland^  Oreg. 

Gentlemen  :  The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  14  regarding  proposed  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Alaska  herring  fishery  is  acknowledged. 

It  is  noted  that  your  company  is  willing  to  assent  to  a  law  which  will  permit 
your  establishment  to  continue  its  operations  for  such  length  of  time  only  as 
Will  enable  it  to  secure  some  reasonable  return  for  the  investment.  This  view 
is  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  opinions  of  the  department.  While  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  time  must  come  when  use  as  fertilizer  of  any  fish  suitable  for  food 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  public  policy,  it  is  not  held  that  this  time  has  yet 
arrived.  The  growing  importance  of  the  herring  as  a  means  in  the  capture  of 
halibut  and  salmon,  as  well  as  its  value  in  the  support  of  the  salmon  through 
its  consumption  as  a  food  for  this  fish,  are  arguments  against  its  use  for 
fertilizer.  There  is  in  the  bills  now  before  Congress  a  clause  setting  1914  as 
the  date  for  discontinuance  of  this  use,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  maintain  that  date  as  the  desirable  one.  It  may  be  that  a  somewhat 
longer  period  should  be  allowed. 

In  any  event,  it  is  important  that  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  all  in- 
terests to  be  heard  before  any  legislation  is  enacted. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  M.  Bowebs. 

Any  further  information  I  can  furnish  to  the  committee  will  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted. 

Cabl  Spuhn, 
President  Alaska  Oil  dc  Guano  Co, 

Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  table  of  figures  which  you  called  for 
from  Mr.  Zera  Snow  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record. 
The  table  follows : 


Statement  of  the  Alaska  Oil  <§  Ouano  Co.  for  the  years  1900  to  1911, 


Year. 


1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 


Fish. 

Oil. 

Barrels.^ 

CktUons. 

75,260 

343,000 

58,900 

275,000 

55,800 

230,500 

45,250 

136,500 

29,680 

95,000 

52,000 

131,500 

63,000 

170,500 

76,005 

152,500 

66,445 

146, 2,50 

41,480 

117,250 

63,000 

202,800 

60,070 

170,460 

Year. 


Gross 
profits. 


1911 1  $48,006.78 

1910 .21,973.42 

1909 14, 569. 79 

1906 1  6,247.29 

1907 1  4,942.45 

1906 

1905 

1904.... 10,568.69 

1903 i  10,389.32 

1902 1 

1901 1  13,181.72 

1900 12,133.40 


142,012.86 


Losses. 


Guano. 


Tons. 

1,760 

1,250 

1,165 

936 

600 

1,010 

1,306 

1,610 

1,310 

810 

1,255 

1,180 


Bait  and 

salt 
herring. 


BarrelsA 

530 
130 
510 
600 
648 
485 
187 
82 
680 
487 
194 
200 


Gross  re- 
ceipts. 


1160,972.60 
101,693.30 
88,705.24 
66,775.25 
52,247.64 
63,14L34 
78,600.30 
85,877.44 
81,761.88 
60.340.02 
79,668.63 
70,169.42 


979,952.96 


Expenses. 


$102,965.82 
79,719.88 
74,135.45 
60,527.96 
47,305.09 
63,14L34 
82,621.80 
75,308.75 
71,372.56 
63,324.41 
66,488.91 
58,036.02 


844,945.99 


$4,021.50 
"2,"  984."  39" 


7,005.89 


Dividends. 


$15,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,750.00 


Deprecia- 
tion of 
plant. 


$9,816.96 

11,544.60 

3,444.56 

3,626.34 

3,874.57 


3,867.97 
3,468.27 


23,250.00 


4,848.47 
4,678.08 


Better- 
ment and 
surplus  ac- 
count. 


$2.3,189.82 
6,928.82 
7,375.24 
2,621.95 
1,067.88 


6,700.72 
6,921.05 


8,333.25 
7,455.32 


49, 168. 81 


69,694.05 


Addition 
to  plant. 


$2,850.00 
11,544.60 


2.899.50 


11,462.34 


9,567.50 

6,950.00 

392.40 


45,666.34 


1  200  pounds. 
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SUMMABT. 

Capital : $76,000.00 

Total  gross  profits,  11  years,  1900-1911 142,012. 86 

Less  losses 7,005.89 

Gross  profits 136,006.97 

Paid  dividends  in  22  years,  1889-1911 23,260.00 

Surplus  account,  11  years,  1900-1911 69, 594. 05 

Depreciation  of  plant,  11  years,  1900-1911 49,168.81 

142,012.86 

Killisnoo  plant,  Apr.  6, 1900 61, 982. 07 

Addition  to  plant  in  11  years 45, 666. 34 

Total 107,648.41 

Depreciation  of  plant  in  11  years 49, 168. 81 

Killisnoo  plant.  Mar.  1, 1912 58,479.60 

Surplus  and  betterment  account  as  shown  in  the  above  statement 69, 594. 05 

Less  additions  to  plant  shown  in  the  above  statement 45,666. 34 

Net  surplus  in  11  years 23, 927. 71 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Spuhn  which  you 
read,  Mr.  Browne,  he  speaks  of  the  purchase  of  a  new  vessel.  Do 
you  know  what  that  new  vessel  cost  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  appears  in  Mr.  Snow's  state- 
ment, but  I  am  not  able  to  turn  to  the  exact  page  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  .in  his  statement  the  information  is 
available  for  the  committee.  However,  we  did  not  put  all  of  that 
statement  into  the  record.  Mr.  Snow  was  to  take  out  such  parts  of 
it  as  he  thought  should  not  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  think  he  said  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  but 
I  can  not  put  my  finger  instantly  on  that  statement. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  some  other  matters  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  helpful.  In  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report 
of  date  April  9,  1912,  there  is  a  very  interesting  report  from  the 
consul  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  headed  "  Norwegian  herring,  flour,  and 
oil  industry."  Stated  in  the  concrete,  it  comes  to  this :  That  the  use 
of  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  Norway  flour  and  oil  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Norway.  The  articles  gives  the  uses  to  which  herring  flour 
is  put.  Of  course,  that  is  only  another  name  for  fertilizer,  and  it 
includes,  as  I  note  here,  its  use  as  a  food  for  cattle.  It  gives  the  sell- 
ing price  of  this  commodity,  states  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  on 
the  increase,  and  that  more  additional  plants  are  being  put  in.  I 
would  like  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  article  follows : 

NORWEGIAN    HERRING  FLOUR  AND   OIL  INDUSTRY. 
[From  Consul  P.  Emerson  Taylor,  Stavanger.] 

There  is  increasing  interest  in  manufacturing  herring  flour  and  herring  oil, 
not  only  within  this  district,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  herring  fiour  and  oil  factories  in  the  district  are  all  doing  a  prosperous 
business  and  increasing  their  output  each  year  to  meet  a  demand  that  has  thus 
far  been  much  beyond  their  capacity.  While  the  manufacture  of  herring  fiour 
and  herring  oil  is  profitable  in  the  district,  it  is  believed  by  those  best  informed 
that  it  can  be  made  a  much  more  profitable  industry  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Norway. 

EXTENSIVE  USES  FOR  THE  OIL  AND   MEAL. 

Herring  oil  is  being  used  more  and  more  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  paints,  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  far  beyond  the  supply. 
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Herring  flour  and  meal  are  used  in  Norway  chiefly  for  cattle  feed,  while  that 
exported  to  Germany  is  used  as  feed  for  both  cattle  and  hogs.  That  which  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  is  all  used  as  fertilizer.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  the  herring  flour  are  also  exported  from  this  district  to 
France,  England,  and  Japan. 

The  herring  flour  is  manufactured  from  the  fish  after  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  pressed  out,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  very  low.  Two 
new  herring-flour  factories  are  being  completed  at  Haugesund,  in  this  district, 
which  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  kippered  herring  and  all  herring  in  oil  or 
tomato. 

The  great  advantage  and  economy  in  establishing  herring  flour  and  oil  fac- 
tories near  the  fishing  waters  are  due  to  several  conditions.  Herring  are  caught 
during  only  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  during  these  months  there  is  often 
a  surplus  quantity  which  the  canning  factories  can  not  use.  The  export  market 
for  fresh  herring  at  such  times  is  also  overstocked,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
flsh  can  not  be  sold  after  being  transported  to  southern  Norway  and  even  to 
England  and  Germany.  The  establishment  of  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in 
the  northern  fjords  where  the  flsh  are  caught  would  effect  a  great  economy  in 
saving  the  transportation  charges,  as  well  as  utilizing  the  surplus  product. 

AMPLE  POWER — NORWEGIAN   VIEWPOINT. 

Then  the  presence  of  cheap  and  almost  unlimited  water  power  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  herring-fishing  waters  is  another  important  consideration  in 
the  establishing  of  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in  the  northern  fjords  rather 
than  in  the  cities  where  power  transmitted  long  distances  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

One  of  the  men  interested  in  the  establishment  of  these  herring  flour  and  oil 
factories  is  quoted  by  the  Christiania  Intelligensen,  of  that  city,  as  follows : 

"A  number  of  requests  have  come  to  me  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  her- 
ring flour  and  oil  factories  in  Finmarken.  There  are  a  hundred  small  fjords  in 
Finmarken  and  northern  Norway  with  good  post  and  steamship  landings  and 
facilities,  good  herring-fishing  waters,  and  business  men  interested  in  th^  fish- 
ing industry.  Many  of  these  places  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  woolen  In- 
dustry and  the  fish-canning  factory,  but  more  especially  still  for  herring-fiour 
factories.  There  are  waterfalls  at  almost  every  man's  door,  and  the  finest 
herring-fishing  waters  in  the  fjords  with  much  greater  quantities  of  herring 
than  can  be  used  at  present. 

"There  are  already  quite  a  few  small  herring-flour  factories  established,  but 
even  if  there  were  30  or  40  times  as  many  as  at  present  there  would  be  no 
overproduction  of  herring  flour.  Conditions  here  in  southern  Norway  and  in 
some  parts  of  northern  Norway  are  such  that  herring  flour  can  hardly  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price.  It  has  been  practically  all  exported  to  other  countries  at 
steadily  advancing  prices. 

**A  small  herring-flour  factory  will  use  about  100  maal  (150  liters  each)  of  her- 
ring per  day,  and  from  this  will  manufacture  about  30  sacks  (220  pounds  each) 
of  flour  and  7  barrels  (396  pounds  each)  of  oil.  Of  course  the  herring  flour 
can  only  be  made  during  the  herring  season  and  while  the  herring  lasts.  The 
eastern,  southern,  and  northern  parts  of  Norway  should  combine  and  build 
herring-flour  factories  in  northern  Norway.  In  this  way  they  could  supply  the 
strong  demand  for  herring  flour.  My  experience  is  that  herring  flour  is  the 
most  nourishing  stock  food  there  is.  The  herring  market  could  then  be  better 
regulated.  It  now  often  happens  that  Norwegian  herring  when  poor  are  re- 
turned from  Germany  unsold.  And  the  exports  of  fresh  Norwegian  herring  to 
England  are  often  so  large  and  the  market  so  overstocked  that  large  quantities 
of  the  fish  are  simply  thrown  overboard  into  the  sea.  The  establishment  of 
more  herring  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  oil  would  prevent  such 
conditions." 

OUTPUT  AND  PRICES. 

There  are  three  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in  Stavaiiger  and  two  in 
Haugesund.  The  largest  factory  in  this  city  last  year  reports  a  production  of 
a  little  more  than  20,000  sacks  (220  pounds  each)  of  herring  flour  and  about 
5,000  barrels  (396  pounds  each)  of  herring  oil.  The  three  factories  in  this  city 
have  a  combined  output  of  about  40,000  sacks  (220  pounds  each)  of  herring 
flour  and  about  10,000  barrels  (396  pounds  each)  of  herring  oil  per  year.    The 
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two  Haugesund  factories  have  an  annual  output  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  sacka 
of  herring  flour  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  herring  oil  per  year. 

The  Vestlandske  herring  flour  sells  in  this  district  for  15  crowns  ($4.02) 
per  sack  of  220  pounds,  and  the  Nordlandske  herring  flour,  considered  slightly 
better  in  quality,  sells  for  16  crowns  ($4.28)  per  sack  of  220  pounds.  Herring 
oil  sells  for  0.27  crown  ($0,073)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 

Mr.  Browne.  Then  in  the  daily  Consular  and  Trade  Keport, 
dated  December  9, 1909,  there  is  a  statement  in  figures  of  the  product 
of  herring  fertilizer  and  oil  extracts  from  herring  in  Japan  for  the 
year  1907,  which  gives  the  value  of  herring,  herring  bone,  herring 
roe,  and  the  total  under  the  name  of  manure,  of  $2,882,063,  and  for 
machine  oil  $147,484,  or  a  grand  total  of  $3,029,547. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  back  in  -1909  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  1907.  That  is  a  statement  of  the  Japanese 
herring  in  its  production  and  the  value  of  the  production  for  ma- 
nure, as  it  is  put  here — the  fertilizer  and  oil. 

The  table  follows : 

The  Japanese  herring  is  larger  than  the  Canadian,  and  those  Japanese  who 
have  eaten  both  say  the  former  are  of  better  flavor.  They  are  caught  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  the  northern  part  of  these  islands.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  carch  is  used  for  food,  most  of  the  fish  being  made  into  fertilizer,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  herring  product  of  Japan  in  1907,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns: 


Description  and  uses. 


For  food: 

Fresh;.... 

Dried,  boneless. 

Roe 

Smoked.*. 

Salted 

Total  for  food 


Value. 


1105,918 

336,544 

144,809 

990 

6,242 


594,503 


Description  and  uses. 


For  manure: 

Herring 

Herringbone 

Herring  roe 

Total  for  manure 

Machine  oil 

Grand  total 


Value. 


$2,341,118 

531,444 

9,501 


2,882,06» 


147,484 


3,624,060 


Mr.  Browne.  Then  I  would  like  also  to  put  into  the  record  some 
extracts  from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  United 
States  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  published  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  of  Au^st,  1909.  It  is  a  very  full,  clear,  and 
strong  discussion  of  the  herring  as  a  fish.  However,  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  to  put  the  whole  article  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  in  such  parts  as  you  think  fair  upon 
the  fishery  situation  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  article  first  descants  upon  the  wonderful  fecund- 
ity of  the  herring,  as  follows : 

When  one  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  fisheries  of  the  world  he  quickly  per- 
ceives that  there  is  no  family  of  fishes  and  no  group  of  aquatic  animals  that 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  support  of  the  human  race  as  the  herrings.  The 
family  has  200  members,  nearly  all  of  which  exist  in  great  abundance. 

In  nearly  every  country  having  extensive  fisheries  some  kind  of  herring  is 
of  importance,  and  in  many  countries  representatives  of  the  family  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  the  water  products.  Some  of  the  herrings  live  exclusively 
in  salt  water,  some  exclusively  in  fresh  water,  and  some  alternately  in  the  sea 
and  streams. 

But  the  herring  par  excellence  is  the  sea  herring  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  scarcely  distinguishable  sea  herring  of  the  North  Pacific.  This  fish — 
biologically  two  species,  commercially  one  species — is  the  most  abundant  and 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  king. 
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The  sea  herrings  are  cold-water  fish  aud  reach  their  greatest  abundance  in 
far  northern  latitudes.  The  herring  of  the  Atlantic,  called  Glupea  harengua  by 
Linnaeus,  has  a  remarkably  wide  distribution.  On  the  western  shores  of  Eu- 
rope its  southern  limit  is  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  whence  it  ranges  to  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  far  north  as  Spitzbergen,  occuring  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  and  Norwegian  Sea.  It  is 
thus  found  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  With  Iceland  as  an  intermediate  station,  the  fish  crosses  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  extends  its  range  southward  and  westward  to  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land shores,  going  in  winter  occasionally  to  New  York  and  exceptionally  as  far 
south  as  the  Virginia  capes.  The  North  Pacific  herring,  first  called  Clvpea 
pallasi  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  exists  in  the  same  extraordinary  abundance 
as  the  Atlantic  fish  and  has  also  a  very  extensive  range,  being  found  from 
California  to  Alaska  and  from  Siberia  to  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  chief  purpose  the  herring  subserves  in  nature  is  to  be  the  food  of  a  host 
of  other  creatures,  some  of  which  are  of  great  economic  value.  The  most 
important  of  the  fishes  that  subsist  regularly  on  herring  are  the  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  and  pollock,  all  of  which  consume  immense  quantities  of  herring  and 
herring  spawn.  Mackerel,  albacore,  and  various  other  high-sea  fishes  prey 
largely  on  herring  at  times  and  numerous  species  of  little  or  no  value  to 
man — like  the  sharks,  dogfishes,  sculpins,  and  flounders — often  gorge  them- 
selves with  herring  and  their  recently  deposited  eggs. 

Among  the  marine  mammalia  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  and  seals  prey  on 
the  herring  and  sometimes  subsist  almost  entirely  on  this  fish. 

On  parts  of  our  northeast  coast  probably  the  worst  enemy  of  the  young 
herring  is  the  squid,  which  frequents  the  inshore  waters  in  immense  numbers 
and  is  most  adept  and  insatiable  in  capturing  the  unlucky  herring  both  in  open 
waters  and  in  the  weirs  of  the  fishermen. 

Small  fishes,  birds,  and  a  perfect  host  of  other  minor  creatures  find  a  large 
part  of  their  sustenance  in  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  herring  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  doubtless  much  more  destructive  than  any  of  the  major  enemies 
mentioned. 

As  the  herring  is  probably  more  extensively  preyed  on  than  any  other  fish, 
and  as  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  offensive  and  defensive  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  its  perpetuity  depends  on  its  abundance  and  its  prolificacy. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  deposited  annually  by  a  full-grown  herring  is 
30,000.  This  is  not  a  particularly  large  number  by  comparison  with  the  egg- 
laying  capacity  of  many  other  marine  food  fishes,  but  it  is  noteworthy,  in  view 
of  the  small  size  of  the  fish  and  its  remarkable  abundance.  If  all  the  progeny 
of  a  single  pair  of  herring  were  to  reach  maturity  and  spawn,  and  if  ail  of 
their  progeny  were  to  survive  and  spawn,  and  If  this  were  to  go  on  for  a  few 
generations,  the  resulting  volume  of  fish  would  be  beyond  comprehension.  In 
fact,  if  such  unrestricted  multiplication  were  to  continue  for  a  period  as  short 
as  10  years  all  of  the  seas  of  the  earth  would  be  filled  solid  with  herring,  all 
land  would  be  submerged,  and  all  other  creatures  In  the  world  would  be 
crowded  out  of  existence. 

The  herring  fishery  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  is  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance,  but  of  great  prospective  value.  The  herring  abounds, 
but  the  demand  is  limited  in  the  regions  of  greatest  abundance.  The  largest 
fishery  is  at  Killlsnoo,  Alaska,  where,  in  1908,  about  25,000  barrels  of  herring 
were  converted  Into  oil  and  guano.  The  manufacture  of  these  secondary 
products  began  many  years  ago  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  use  to  which 
the  Alaskan  herring  was  put.  At  other  points  in  southeast  and  central  Alaska 
the  herring  is  utilized  In  fresh  and  salted  conditions  for  human  food  and  for 
bait  in  the  halibut  fisheries.  In  all  the  coast  States  there  Is  a  limited  herring 
fishery,  the  most  important  interests  centering  at  San  Francisco. 

The  herring  fishery  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  yields  about 
130,000,000  pounds  annually,  for  which  the  fishermen  receive  $870,000.  Of 
this  quantity  about  10,000,000  pounds  are  obtained  in  Pacific  waters.  The 
manufactured  herring  products — oils,  fertilizers,  sardines,  etc. — are  worth 
several  million  dollars. 

The  abundance  of  herring  on  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  A  herring  fisherman  from  Yarmouth,  England,  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  herring  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea  can  not  compare 
with  those  off  the  shores  of  British  Columbia,  and  he  reported  a  remarkable 
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visitation  of  berring  near  Nanaimo  recently,  when  the  phore  for  2  miles  was 
knee  deep  with  these  fish,  that  had  been  crowded  ashore  by  millions  more 
while  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  grounds.  The  provincial  fishery  authori- 
ties, who  are  well  aware  of  the  conditions  of  the  herring  fishery  in  England 
and  Scotland,  are  convinced  that  the  British  Columbia  herring  can  be  put  on 
the  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  price  received  for  the  traus- 
Atlantic  fish,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  an  industry  worth  from  $5,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  yearly  may  not  be  estblished. 

The  herring  catch  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  in  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  was 
about  155,600,000  pounds,  of  which  the  first  value  was  $2,225,000.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  immature  fish  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  sardines,  con- 
siderably more  than  1,000,000,000  herring  are  taken  annually  in  Canada. 

JAPAN. 

In  this  country,  whose  fisheries  are  comparatively  more  important  than  in 
any  other  and  actually  more  valuable  than  in  any  except  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  herring  is  easily  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
waters. 

The  fish  occurs  in  immense  shoals  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Japan,  from 
Sakhalin  to  the  northern  parts  of  Honshu,  being  particularly  abundant  and 
caught  in  largest  quantities  in  Hokkaido. 

The  fishery  is  conducted  in  spring,  and  is  prosecuted  with  gill  nets,  seines, 
and  pound  nets.  In  Hokkaido,  where  16,000  fishermen  engage  in  this  branch, 
most  of  the  herring  caught  are  made  into  guano,  owing  to  the  immense  quan- 
tities caught  in  a  very  short  time  and  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  curing  or 
preserving  in  any  other  way.  The  average  quantity  of  herring  marketed  in 
Japan  annually  of  late  years  has  been  over  325,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$4,250,000,  and  has  occasionally  reached  430,000,000  pounds.  In  the  fisheries 
of  Hokkaido  about  300,000,000  pounds  of  herring  guano,  worth  $3,400,000,  are 
prepared  each  year. 

The  acquisition  of  part  of  Sakhalin,  together  with  the  fishing  privileges  on  the 
Siberian  coasts  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  has  greatly  increased  the 
fishing  grounds  and  fishery  resources  of  Japan,  particularly  in  cod,  salmon,  and 
herring,  and  the  development  of  the  new  grounds  that  is  now  in  progress  will 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  herring  fisheries. 

From  official  statistics  of  all  of  the  principal  and  most  of  the  minor  fishing 
countries  and  from  careful  estimates  for  all  of  the  remaining  countries,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  sea  herrings  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  north  Pacific 
Oceans  are  easily  the  most  important  fishes  in  the  world  to-day,  being  taken  in 
greater  numbers,  constituting  a  larger  food  supply,  supporting  more  people, 
and  yielding  larger  money  returns  than  any  other  product  of  the  seas. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  herring  at  the  present  time  is  about  2,495,- 
000,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $36,895,000  at  first  hands.  The  value  of  the 
herring  as  placed  on  the  markets,  in  the  form  of  salted,  smoked,  and  canned  fish, 
oil,  and  guano,  is  not  less  than  $60,000,000. 

Many  years  ago  Prof.  Huxley  *  estimated  that  3,000,000,000  herring  were  taken 
annually  in  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  arms.  These  figures  were  doubt- 
less ultraconservative,  as  they  were  based  on  an  allowance  of  only  two  fish 
to  a  pound  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  immature  and  small  fish  caught  in  all  countries.  From  an  estimate 
based  on  the  present  extent  of  the  fisheries,  and  on  the  actual  weight  of  the 
herring  in  different  countries  and  industries,  varying  from  less  than  one-tenth 
of  a  pound  in  the  "  sardine  "  fishery  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  nearly  a 
pound  in  the  case  of  the  largest  "bloaters"  in  America  and  Europe,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  destruction  of  herring  by  man  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  10,900,000,000  fish,  or  seven  fish  to  every  person  in  the 
world. 

The  question  of  the  perpetuity  or  maintenance  of  a  species  which  is  caught 
in  such  immense  quantities  has  engaged  the  attention  of  governments,  scientists, 
publicists,  and  fishermen  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  philosophical  minds 
ever  enlisted  in  the  service  of  fishes  and  fisheries  was  that  of  Thomas  H.  Hux- 
ley, whose  well-known  investigations  of  the  herring  in  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  have  afforded  the  best  basis  for  judging  of  the  stability  of  pelagic 
fishes  like  the  herring  with  reference  to  the  possible  effects  of  man's  infiuence 
thereon.    Huxley's  researches  more  than  those  of  any  other  person  have  de- 
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termlned  the  attitude  of  governments  and  fishery  authorities  toward  the  im- 
portant question  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  free-swimming  marine 
fishes. 

Huxley  concluded  that  the  entire  annual  take  of  herring  in  Europe  does  not 
represent  more  fish  than  would  be  contained  in  any  one  of  scores  of  shoals 
i^xisting  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  fact  that,  with  a  few  peculiar  local 
exceptions,  the  abundance  of  herring  has  remained  unimpaired  for  centuries 
affords  ground  for  Huxley's  recommendation  that  in  the  case  of  the  herring, 
and  inferentially  of  other  species  of  similar  habits,  the*  best  thing  for  the 
governments  lo  do  regarding  the  fisheries  therefor  is  to  do  nothing,  letting  the 
*•  people  fish  how  they  like,  as  they  like,  and  when  they  like."  The  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  man  is,  in  fact,  insigi\ificant  when  compared  with  that  which 
must  regularly  occur  indepondently  of  him;  and,  as  an  average  thing,  it  is 
doub  ful  if  human  agencies  are  responsible  for  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
annual  losses  to  which  the  herring  schools  are  necessarily  liable  from  whales, 
porpoises,  seals,  and  other  mammals;  from  cod,  haddock,  mackerel,  sharks, 
and  other  fishes ;  from  gulls,  gannets,  and  other  birds ;  and  from  the  thousands 
of  other  natural  enemies  that  begin  to  prey  on  the  herring  while  it  is  still  in 
the  egg  and  continue  their  attacks  throughout  its  entire  existence. 

As  Huxley  has  shown,  the  basis  on  which  the  permanency  of  the  herring 
schools  depends  is  not  so  much  the  preservation  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  fish  as  the  destruction  of  nearly  the  entire  progeny  of  each  female  herring 
each  year.  If  every  mature  female  herring  lays  20,000  eggs,  a  very  conserva- 
tive es  imate,  and  if  the  numbers  of  herring  are  to  remain  approximately 
the  same  from  year  to  year,  then,  19,998  of  the  progeny  of  every  mature  female 
must  be  destroyed  before  they  reach  the  spawning  period;  for  if  more  than 
two  out  of  the  20,000  escape  destruction  and  spawn,  then  more  fish  will  be 
produced  than  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the  schools. 

Thus  many  thousand  times  the  number  of  herring  contained  in  the  schools 
of  a  given  region  must  be  destroyed  each  year  if  the  average  size  or  s  rength 
of  those  schools  is  to  remain  the  same. 

Then,  further  on  in  the  article,  is  a  statemenl  as  to  the  use  of 
herring  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  as  Avell  as  its  use  as 
a  food  product.  It  is  a  very  complete  article  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated, giving  the  method  of  capture,  and  so  on. 

The  total  herring  production  of  the  nation  annually  is  given,  and 
at  the  end  is  put  in  some  very  interesting  quotations'  One  is  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  who  says : 

Man,  in  fact,  is  but  one  of  a  vast  cooperative  society  of  herring  catchers, 
and  the  larger  share  he  takes,  the  less  there  is  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 
If  man  took  none,  the  other  shareholders  would  have  a  larger  dividend  and 
would  thrive  and  multiply  in  proportion,  but  it  would  come  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  herrings. 

At  the  hearing,  at  which  I  think  Mr.  Snow  was  present,  I  noticed 
that  Dr.  Evermann,  with  his  accustomed  frankness,  states  that  there 
is  no  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  which 
they  can  determine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  company  (Mr. 
Spuhn's  industry)  is  depleting  the  supply  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  remember  the  doctor  went  into  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  so  it  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  is 
an  industry  entirely  praiseworthy  and  honest  when  it  was  under- 
taken, and  is  yet.  There  is  no  data  on  which  you  can  determine  that 
the  herring  caught  by  these  people  from  the  waters  of  Alaska  is  in 
any  way  depleting  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Browne, 
other  than  what  we  have  already  received  from  Mr.  Snow.     I  thinl 
he  went  into  this  matter.     There  have,  however,  been  complaints  b^ 
fishermen  in  Alaska  that  this  fishery  is  depleting  their  supply  of  bait. 
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Mr.  Browne.  The  only  thing  I  got  when  Judge  Wickersham  was 
speaking  was  the  mere  suggestion,  I  think  from  Juneau,  of  the  grand 
jury  that  fishing  for  herring  for  this  fertilizer  purpose  should  be 
abolished,  but  as  the  judge  read  no  reason  was  given  at  all  therein 
for  that  reconunendation. 

I  am  unable  to  state  it  as  a  fact  from  my  own  knowledge  and  can 
only  state  from  hearsay,  but  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  in 
and  around  Juneau  the  debris  from  the  mines  and  sawmills,  and  so 
forth,  has  polluted  the  water.  That  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  scarcity  of  herring  in  those  waters,  but  the  fishing  done  by  this 
company  is  75  or  100  miles  away.  All  that  I  know  of  m  that  regard 
as  to  the  source  of  the  complaint  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
record,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  on  the  proof  on  our  side  and  the  lack 
of  proof  on  the  other  that  these  people  make  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  at  least  continue  until  they  can  recoup  them- 
selves in  the  reasonable  period  of  10  years  for  which  they  ask.  If 
this  question  was  determined  simply  on  the  question  of  fact  and  on 
the  proof,  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  that  prohibition  at  all, 
but  I  do  believe,  on  the  showing-  that  it  would  take  at  least  10  years 
to  let  them  realize  on  their  investment,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  herring  for  this  purpose  before  that  time.  As 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Snow,  that  certainly  would  not  encourage  any- 
body else  to  start  a  herring  fertilizer  plant  in  addition  to  their  plant 
and,  through  all  these  years  from  1889  these  people  have  been  alone 
in  that  field.  They  have  not  had  any  monopoly  of  it  because  anyone 
else  could  have  entered  that  business.  Therefore  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Evermann  will  agree  that  at  least  10  years  ought  to  be  given  to  these 
people  for  the  purpose  of  recouping  the  value  of  their  plant  and 
getting  their  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  doctor  did  not  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  10-year  period.    Is  that  all,  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  have  you  any  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter? 
,  Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 

'  on  this  herring  matter.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  argument  on  the 
J!f '  herring  question  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  erroneous 
^  information  or  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  regarding  the  herring, 
^'  and  the  question  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood  by  any  of  those 
who  have  touched  upon  it  before  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  statements  to  make  our  position 
clear,  and  I  hope  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  general  question. 
'^;.  In  order  to  understand  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  let  me  say  just 

a  few  words  regarding  the  Atlantic  herring.  The  Atlantic  herring 
is  a  different  species  from  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  but  a  closely 
related  species.  They  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  and  they  of 
course  both  belong  to" the  same  family,  the  family  to  which  the  com- 
,  nion  shad  belongs. 
bj  The  Atlantic  herring  is  the  fish  which  gives  rise  to  the  largest  fish- 

i^!,      «  ry  in  the  Avorld.    That  species  extends  all  the  way  from  oft'  our 
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ew  Enffland  coast  north  to  Labrador  and  across  to  northern  Nor- 
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way  and  south  on  the  European  coast  to  northern  Africa.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  basis  of  a  very  large  and  very  extensive 
fishery,  or  very  extensive  fisheries,  more  important  on  the  coast  of 
Europe  than  on  the  coast  of  America,  but  still  very  important  here, 
and  these  fisheries  have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  for  many  years 
on  the  coast  of  Europe  and  for  a  great  many  years  on  this  side^ 

Mr.  Browne  quoted  from  Prof.  Huxley.  Prof.  Huxley  did  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to  investigate  the  fisheries  of  Great  Brit- 
am,  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  man  can  not  by  any  operations  that  he 
may  engage  in  seriously  deplete  any  real  salt-water  species  whose 
spawning  grounds  are  beyond  the  control  or  beyond  the  activities  of 
man.  The  herring  is  one  of  the  best  instances  or  illustrations  of  a 
species  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  come  into  fresh  water  to  spawn;  it 
does  not  come  into  the  bays,  the  estuaries,  or  sounds,  but  spawns  in 
salt  water,  offshore  in  places  where  its  eggs,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, are  practically  secure.  They  are  not  immune,  however,  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies  of  various  sorts,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  herring  lays  a  great  many-  eggs.  If  its  eggs  were  perfectly 
immune  or  perfectly  safe  and  were  sure  to  hatch  and  the  young  were 
sure  to  grow  to  maturity,  the  herring  would  not  produce  more  than 
two  or  three  eggs.  But  the  dangers  are  great  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  or  to  have  developed  the  necessity  for  the  herring  to  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs  annually  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  spawning  beds  are  of  the 
Alaska  herring? 

©r.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  for  the 
Alaska  herring.  I  will  touch  upon  that  a  little  later.  With  the 
Atlantic  herring  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  there  are  ex- 
tensive spawning  beds  or  areas  for  spawning  east  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  up  around  the  island  of  Anacostia  and  other 
islands  about  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  various 
other  small  islands  about  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  northward. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  they  do  spawn  in  shallow  water? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  spawn  in  relatively  shallow  water,  from  3 
feet  to  30  feet  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  bury  their  eggs? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  their  eggs  are  not  buried.  They  will 
ordinarily  rest  moi*e  or  less  definitelv  upon  the  bottom,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  movements  by  the  moving  of  tke  water  more  or  less. 

The  Atlantic  herring  on  the  coast  of  our  New  England  States  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  caught  in  vest  numbers  every 
year,  but  there  are  now  and  then  so-callea  lean  years,  and  alarmists 
feel  that  the  herring  fishery  is  going  to  pieces.  The  relatively  small 
catch  may  continue  for  two  or  more  years,  and  then  they  appear  as 
abundant  as  ever.  Investigation  has  shown  that  there  are,  so  far  as 
we  now  know,  irregular  fluctuations  in  their  run  in  certain  places 
and  irregular  variations  in  places  of  their  runs.  They  have  been 
found  to  be  rare  in  certain  regions  for  many  vears  and  then  suddenly 
discovered  in  those  same  regions  in  great  abundance,  so  that  those 
who  are  perhaps  best  informed  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  could 
go  over  the  whole  range  of  the  Atlantic  herring  on  the  coast  of 
America  and  on  the  coast  of  Europe  that  the  herring  would  be  found 
to  be  approximately  uniform  in  abundance  year  after  year,  although 
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the  slight  and  local  fluctuations  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  work 
advantage  or  disadvantage  now  and  then  to  certain  individual  com- 
panies or  fishermen  who  are  engaged  in  business  locally. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  to  the  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
they  found? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  fisheries  do  not  amount  to  anything  south  of 
the  coast  of  Maine.  The  great  center  of  the  herring  fishery  in 
America  is  at  Eastport  and  Lubec,  Me.,  and  elsewhere  about  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  herring  found  to  the  south  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  They  have  been  found  south  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Mr.  Browne.  Some  come  up  the  Potomac  River,  do  they  not, 
Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  herring  which  come  up  the  Potomac  River 
are  of  a  different  species.  In  fact,  they  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
more  closely  related  to  the  shad  than  the  true  hei:ring.  There  are 
no  true  herring  fisheries  of  any  importance  south  of  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  herring  may  be  classed  as  a  northern- 
water  fish — a  cold-water  fish? 

Dr.  Evermann,  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  is  that  true  of  the  Atlantic 
herring,  but  it  is  true  of  the  Pacific  herring. 

Now,  as  to  the  spawning  beds,  I  have  stated  regarding  the  Atlantic 
herring.  No  one  knows,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  just  where  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  Pacific  herring  are.  The  species  is  of  even 
wider  distribution  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  Atlantic  herring  is 
on  the  Atlantic.  I  have  seen  specimens  from  San  Diego,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  California,  north  to  Bering  Strait,  a  distance  of 
many  thousand  miles.  The  species  is  not  abundant,  however,  south 
of  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  herring  fishery  or  cannery  south  of 
the  Killisnoo  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Herring  are  caught  in  limited  numbers  for  bait 
and  for  food  all  the  way  from  California  to  northern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  other  large  fertilizer  plant  on  the 
coast,  is  there? 

Mr.  Evermann.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  fertilizer  plant 
that  is  utilizing  herring. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  fishermen  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring fishery  extensively,  aside  from  this  company? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Not  very  extensively.  There  are  some  fertilizer 
plants  on  the  Sound,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  small,  and  do  not 
utilize  the  herring. 

Now,  in  Alaska  the  great  bulk  of  the  herring  are  caught  by  Mr. 
Spuhn's  company;  but  considerable  quantities — increasing  quanti- 
ties— are  being  caught  year  by  year  now  for  other  purposes;  for 
smoking  and  for  salting,  and  more  particularly  for  bait  in  the  hali- 
but fishery.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
herring  for  halibut  bait  will  be  an  increasing  demand. 

Now,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  utilization  of  herring  for  food* 
I  can  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Browne  read  from  Mr. 
Spuhn  as  to  the  effect  upon  herring  of  the  so-called  red  feed,  namely,, 
to  render  it  useless  for  salting  or  smoking  and  for  food  purposes. 
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This  so-called  "red  feed"  is  simply  the  food  which  the  herring 
finds  most  abundant  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  Pacific  coast  herring.  They  have  the  same  kind  of 
food  that  the  Atlantic  herring  have.  Oiir  New  England  fishermen 
talk  about  the  "  red  feed  "  on  the  Atlantic  just  as  they  do  in  Alaska. 
This  so-called  "  red  feed  "  consists  of  vast  numbers  of  little  crusta- 
ceans, little  crabs,  almost  microscopic,  very  small,  and  very 
abundant,  and  for  a  time  these  crustaceans  simply  swarm  in  the 
waters  and  the  herring  feed  upon  them  almost  exclusively.  These 
little  crustaceans  ferment  quickly ;  they  decay  soon  after  having  been 
eaten  by  the  herring  unless  the  herring  continues  to  live  and  digest 
them.  If  the  herring  is  caught  and  killed  with  its  stomach  full  of 
red  feed,  then  that  red  feed  ferments  and,  of  course,  the  ba<;teria 
spread  from  it  to  the  tissues  of  the  herring  and  the  herring  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  food. 

Therefore  the  red-feed  question  is  a  question  with  the  Passama- 
quoddj'^  herring  fishermen  just  as  it  is  or  may  become  in  Alaska.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  it  gives  rise  to  quite  a  fight  between  two  classes  of 
fishermen  in  the  hernng  fishery  in  Maine.  The  seine  fishermen  claim 
that  the  traps  in  Maine  are  very  destructive  to  the  herring  fishery, 
and  therefore  they  want  them  abolished.  The  trap  fishermen  reply 
by  saying  that  the  trap  is  really  the  best  way  to  catch  herring,  be- 
cause it  holds  them  alive  until  they  can  be  utilized,  whereas  the  seine 
kills  them  at  once,  and  if  they  are  caught  at  thetime  they  are  feed- 
ing upon  the  red  feed  the  seine-caught  herring  soon  deteriorate,  which, 
is  true;  but  the  trap-caught  herring  remain  in  the  trap  until  needed, 
and  during  the  time  that  they  are  held  there  they  are  barred  from 
eating  other  food,  or  any  food,  and  they  digest  the  food  which  they 
have  already  eaten,  so  that  when  taken  out  of  the  trap  they  are  good 
for  canning  or  for  putting  up  as  food. 

In  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  the  herring  is  used 
in  three  principal  ways.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  is 
as  sardines.  The  herring  are  put  up  in  two  classes  of  sardines. 
Those'that  are  quite  small  are  put  up  in  oil  and  they  make  the  highest 
grade  of  sardine  that  is  made  in  this  country.  Those  that  are  too 
large  to  put  into  the  ordinary  sardine  can  are  cut.  They  take  off 
not  only  the  head  but  a  large  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fish,  and 
leave  just  a  sufficient  length  of  the  body  to  be  put  into  the  can  to 
make  it  of  sardine  length.  These  pieces  are  packed  in  sardine  boxes 
of  the  ordinary  size,  with  mustard,  and  they  put  in  as  much  mustard 
as  their  consciences  will  permit  them  to  put  in,  as  mustard  costs  less 
than  the  fish.  They  put  upon  the  market  these  two  kinds  of  sardines, 
in  oil  and  in  mustard,  both  excellent  food  articles.  I  know  they 
are  able  to  utilize  herring  of  various  sizes,  from  small  up  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  by  cutting  off  only  the  necessary  portions  of  the  head 
and  tail.  Now,  the  larger  herring  are  used  in  the  other  two  ways — 
smoked  or  salted,  and  considerable  quantities  are  put  up  in  each  of 
those  ways. 

The  Pacific  coast  herring  while  it  is  different  species  from  the 
Atlantic  herring  is  such  a  closely  related  species  that  we  would  sup- 
pose they  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  ways  that  the  Atlantic  her- 
ring are  utilized;  but  before  anyone  can  make  any  positive  state- 
ment upon  the  question  experiments  would  have  to  be  tried  over  and 
over  again  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  for  because  two  species  are  closely 
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related  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  can  do  with  one  all 
that  you  can  do  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  main  diflFerences  between  these  two 
classes  of  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  differences  are  technical — ^the  size  of  the 
mouth,  the  number  of  scales  that  you  can  count  from  the  gills  back 
to  the  base  of  the  tail  in  a  longitudinal  series.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  length,  depth,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  differences  do  not  indicate  very  much  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  fish  can  be  successfully  put  up  ? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.  However,  as  I  was  saying, 
because  two  species  are  closely  related  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  would  be  equally  valuable  or  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  dog  salmon  and  the  sockeye  salmon  are  very  closely  re- 
lated species,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  market  value. 
The  shad  and  the  Potomac  herring  are  closely  related  species,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  food  values. 

The  Pacific  herring  is  closely  related  to  the  Atlantic  herring;  they 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  can  not  be  told  apart  when  eaten  fresh. 
I  have  eaten  both  of  them  fresh ;  I  feel  sure  that  experiments  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Pacific  herring  would  make  an  excellent  sardine. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  any  difference  in  the  taste? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  noticed  any  difference.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  eat  the  two  at  the  same  time.  I  ate  one  in  Alaska 
and  the  other  over  at  Eastport,  Me.,  but  they  are  both  splendid  fish — 
splendid  pan  fish. 

If  experiments  could  be  tried,  or  if  we  could  induce  somebody  to 
make  those  experiments,  or  if  the  Government  would  provide  an  ex- 
periment station  where  we  could  experiment  in  making  sardines 
and  other  products  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  I  feel  very  hope- 
ful that  good  results  could  be  obtained. 

Now,  as  to  smoking  and  salting:  The  salting  has  already  been 
tried,  and  it  can  be  successfully  done  in  Alaska.  Whether  smoking 
can  be  done  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  possible.  Experiments  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  demon- 
strate other  possible  uses  to  which  herring  could  be  put,  and  I  think 
they  are  many. 

I  might  repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  knows, 
there  has  been  no  depletion  of  the  Pacific  herring,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  Killisnoo  establishment  are 
concerned  they  have  been  confined  within  a  relatively  small  area,  so 
far  as  all  Alaska  is  concerned.  As  to  Prof.  Huxley's  statement  re- 
garding the  impossibility  of  man  diminishing  the  supply  of  any  sea 
fish,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  ready  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  certainly 
is  much  more  difficult  to  deplete  the  supply  of  a  purely  ocean  fish 
than  it  is  to  deplete  the  supply  of  a  lake  or  river  spawning  fish,  such 
as  salmon  or  shad,  which  come  into  fresh  water  to  spawn,  because 
man  can  get  at  the  spawning  beds  and  the  fish  are  caught  as  they 
come  up  the  stream,  whereas  with  the  salt-water  spawning  fish  that 
can  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  complaints  come  to  your  office  that  the 
supply  of  herring  in  this  Killisnoo  locality  has  been  diminished  by 
this  plant? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  great  many  complaints  have  come  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  from  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  perhaps  other  places,  but 
chiefly  from  those  two  places,  and  I  suppose  that  there  is  some  justice 
in  some  of  those  complaints  at  least,  particularly  those  coming  from 
about  Ketchikan.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  at  Juneau  are 
simply  the  reecho  of  complaints  made  some  place  else. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  the  Ketchikan  complaints  have 
some  just  foundation? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  schools  of  king  salmon  have  their  feeding 
grounds  around  about  Ketchikan,  and  the  king  salmon  follow  up  the 
schools  of  herring  and  feed  upon  them.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the 
herring  fishery  might  be  prosecuted  so  vigorously  and  persistently 
as  to  diminish  the  school  of  herring,  upon  which  the  king  salmon 
in  the  Ketchikan  region  depend,  and  that,  of  course,  woiSd  aflfect 
more  or  less  seriously  the  Ketchikan  king-salmon  fishery,  and  that 
is  the  fishery  which  has  in  recent  years  developed  most  considerably. 
It  is  a  very  important  fishery,  as  I  understand  it,  for  catching  king 
salmon  by  trolling  practically  every  month  in  the  year.  Is  not  that 
so,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ketchikan  is  near  enough  to  Killisnoo  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  these  complaints  first  begin  to  come 
to  the  department,  if  you  remember? 

Dr.  EvERMANN-  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  should  say  at  least 
three  or  four  years  ago.    It  may  be  even  longer  ago  that  tnat. 

The.  Chahiman.  ]Mfy  recollection,  from  Mr.  Snow's  statement,  is 
that  their  really  large  catch  has  only  been  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  at  Killisnoo. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  according  to  the  report  just  read,  the  largest 
catch  was  in  1911.  But  I  should  say  that  these  complaints  are  coin- 
cident with  the  development  of  the  king  salmon  fishery  in  the  Ketch- 
ikan region  and  the  development  of  the  halibut  fishery  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

More  and  more  herring  will  be  demanded  by  the  halibut  fishery 
for  bait  and  the  king  salmon  fishery  at  Ketchikan  will  go  on  devel- 
oping until  it  reaches  that  point  where  the  number  of  individuals 
engaged  in  it  cease  to  make  an  adequate  profit,  and  then  it  will  de- 
cline, of  course.  But  that  the  catch  of  herring  by  the  Killisnoo  plant 
will  seriously  affect  the  species  of  herring  in  all  Alaska  is  improbable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  higher  uses  of  fish  and  lower 
uses — that  is  to  say,  that  a  fish  which  is  an  article  demanded  for 
food  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  I  will  agree  with 
that  to  this  extent;  that  if  the  use  of  the  article  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  food  results  in  anybody  going  without  food  and  de- 

E riving  those  who  want  food  of  that  product  then  that  use  should 
e  restricted;  but  there  is  no  evidenoa  of  that  land  regarding  the 
herring  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  herring  die  soon  after  they  reach  ma- 
turity ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir.  They  are  quite  unlike  the  salmon  in 
that  respect.  They  go  on  and  live  for  several  years  and  spawn  sev- 
eral diTOrent  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  do  they  get? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  10-inch  herring  is  a  pretty  good-sized  herring. 
In  one  of  my  reports  I  recorded  my  measurements  of  quite  a  number. 
The  average  of  71  examples  taken  at  Uyak  was  11.67  inches. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  to  be  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  do 
they  stop  growing? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  go  on  growing  as  long 
as  they  live,  but  grow  less  each  year  as  they  get  older  than  they  did 
in  the  earlier  years. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  about  the  maximum  size? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  kSpealdng  from  memory  entirely,  I  think  about  14 
or  16  inches  is  the  largest  I  ever  measured  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  there  were  two 
species  of  herring  in  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  the  herring  we 
usually  get  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  very  small  compared  with 
those  to  the  westward.  The  herring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Karluk 
are  very  large.  A  few  kits  are  put  up  there  by  the  superintendent 
for  his  own  us^,  and  some  are  brought  to  San  Francisco  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association.  These  herring  are  as  large  as  mackerel  and 
very  fine,  and  they  occur  in  abundance.  They  run  from  15  to  16 
inches  in  length. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Killisnoo  herring  are  smaller. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  say,  I  have  always  thought  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct species. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  know  those  herring  at  Uyak.  In  1903  I  was 
there  and  compared  them  with  various  herring  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  the  one  spe- 
cies, and  it  may  well  be  that  the  herring  in  the  Killisnoo  region  are 
smaller  than  the  herring  farther  north,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
big  ones  are  caught  off  at  Killisnoo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state, 
Dr.  Evermann,  in  connection  with  the  herring  fishery  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  add  except 
that  I  have  read  the  amendment  proposed  by  you  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fishery  experiment  station  in  Alaska,  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  that  you  get  favorable  action  on  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  is  very 
much  needed  up  there.    I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  adjourn.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  patience  you  have  manifested  in  waiting  so  long 
to  get  these  hearings  concluded.  We  have  pushed  them  along  just 
as  Fast  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  makes  a  valuable. contribution.  Senator,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  salmon  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  having 
been  so  patient  with  us. 

Thereupon,  at  9.25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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FBIDAY,  JUNE  28,   I9Id. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared  Hon.  Knute  Nelson,  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEUENT  OF  HON.  KNUTE  NELSON,  TJNITE3)  STATES  SENATOB 

FEOM  MINNESOTA. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  1904  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  sent  out  to  investigate  conditions  in 
Alaska.  We  were  nearly  two  months  on  the  trip.  The  subcommittee 
consisted  of  Senator  Dillingham,  as  chairman ;  Senator  Patterson,  of 
Colorado;  Senator  Burnham,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  myself.  We 
went  up  the  inland  passage  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  and  from  there 
over  the  White  Pass  Road  down  to  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Yukon  at  White  Horse,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  which, 
I  believe,  is  called  Thirty  Mile  River.  From  there  we  took  a  steam- 
boat and  went  down  through  Thirty  Mile  River  to  Lake  Lebarge 
and  finally  into  the  Yukon  River.  The  stream  is  not  the  Yukon 
proper  until  Pelly  River  unites  with  it  at  a  point  above  Fort  Sel- 
kirk, an  old  Hudson  Bay  trading  station,  the  name  of  which  for 
the  moment  has  escaped  me. 

From  there  we  went  to  Dawson.  We  stayed  in  Dawson  a  short 
time,  and  then  we  went  down  to  Eagle,  the  first  station  across  the 
boundary  line  within  our  territorial  limits.  It  is  about  12  miles 
west  of  the  boundary  line  between  our  country  and  the  Yukon  ter- 
ritory, or  the  district  of  Yukon.  We  stopped  at  Eagle  several  days. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  military  post  there,  which  I  understand  has 
since  been  abandoned.  I  went  out  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
post  some  25  or  30  miles  on  horseback  and  visited  some  mining 
claims  on  Mission  Creek.  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who 
made  that  trip. 

From  Eagle  we  went  down  the  Yukon  to  a  place  called  Rampart, 
which  is  a  little  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana.  We  stayed 
there  nearly  a  week  waiting  for  transportation  farther  down  the 
river.  I  visited  the  country  there  and  went  across  the  river  at  Ram- 
part. Rampart  is  on  the  left  bank,  or  the  south  bank,  of  the  Yukon, 
and  we  went  across  to  a  place  where  the  Government  had  a  small 
agricultural  experimental  station.  Then  we  went  down  the  Yukon 
to  St.  Michael,  stopping  at  Holy  Cross  and  other  places  above.  We 
stayed  a  while  at  St.  Michael,  and  then  we  went  over  to  Nome  and 
visited  the  mines  back  of  Nome.  •  Then  we  came  back  from  there  on 
a  revenue  cutter,  which  met  us  at  St.  Michael  and  carried  us  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  We  spent  some  time  there,  and  then  sailed  to  Dutch 
Harbor,  Unalaska,  and  after  spending  some  time  there  we  went  up 
by  way  of  Kodiak  Island.  We  visited  a  great  cannery  there  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Kodiak  Island  at  Karluk,  and  from  there  we  went 
around  the  straits  between  Af ognak  Island  and  Kodiak  Island  to  the 
village  of  Kodiak.    There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  correct 
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spellijig  of  the  name  Kodiak.  By  some  it  is  held  to  be  K-o-d-i-a-k, 
and  by  others  K-a-d-i-a-k.  The  old  name  was  St.  Paul,  and  it  was 
the  Russian  capital.  From  there  we  went  up  to  Valdez  and  spent 
some  time  there. 

At  Valdez  I  went  out  with  a  party  of  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter 
and  a  friend  of  mine  I  found  there.  We  went  on  horseback  up 
through  the  Keystone  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  Thompsons  Pass.  The 
men  with  me  would  not  go  any  farther,  and  so  we  turned  back. 

From  Valdez  we  went  back  to  Sitka,  and  from  Sitka,  after  staying 
there  a  while,  we  went  back  to  Juneau  again,  and  then  from  Juneau 
back  home  over  the  same  route  we  went  out  on. 

I  took  great  pains  at  all  these  places,  especially  at  Ea^le  and  at 
Rampart  and  St.  Michael  and  Nome  and  Valdez,  to  investigate  local 
conditions.  At  Rampart,  while  we  were  there  a  week,  Judge  Wicker- 
sham  was  holding  court,  and  men  where  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  to  attend  court  as  grand  and  petit  jurymen  and  court 
commissioners,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  and  see  a 
great  many  people. 

I  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  what  Alaska  needed  above 
everything  else  was  transportation  facilities.  There  were  no  wagon 
roads  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  little  patch  of  a  road  at  Sitka  ateut 
a  mile  or  so,  but  aside  from  that  there  were  not  any  roads  anywhere 
in  Alaska.  The  miners  in  some  instances  had  made  pack  trails  where 
they  had  found  what  they  called  new  strikes,  but  transportation 
was  exceedingly  expensive,  and  no  placer  mine  could  be  worked 
unless  it  was  exceedingly  rich,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transporta* 
tion.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figures,  but  at  Rampart  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  cost  of  carrying  provisions  and  other 
things  up  on  the  Minook  River  and  Little  Minook  River,  back  of 
Rampart,  where  the  mines  are.  The  prices  were  frightful,  and,  as  I 
say,  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  Alaska  needed  first  of  all  at  that  time 
was  some  help  in  the  way  of  securing  roads  and  trails  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  most  urgent  need 
of  all. 

I  was  also  somewhat  familiar  with  legislation  pertaining  to 
Alaska.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  system  of  license  and  occupa- 
tion taxes  had  been  enacted  for  Alaska,  which  was  the  only  system 
of  taxation  prevailing  then  and  prevailing  now,  aside  from  taxes 
levied  in  incorporated  toAvns.  I  will  read  the  schedule  of  taxes 
here  [reading]  : 

Sec.  460.  That  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company  prosecuting 
or  attempting  to  prosecute  any  of  the  following  lines  of  business  within  the 
District  of  Alaska  sliall  first  apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  do  from  a  dis- 
trict court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  in  said  District,  and  pay  for  said  license 
for  the  respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Abstract  offices,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Banks,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Boarding  houses  having  accommodations  for  ten  or  more  guests,  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum. 

Brokers  (money,  biU,  note,  and  stock),  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Billiard  rooms,  twenty-five  dollars  per  table  per  annum. 

Bowling  alleys,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Breweries,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Bottling  works,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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Cigar  manufacturers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Cigar  store  or  stand,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Drug  stores,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Public  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Electric  light  plants,  furnishing  light  or  power  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum. 

Fisheries :  Salmon  canneries,  four  cents  per  case ;  salmon  salteries,  ten  cents 
per  barrel;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents  per  barrel;  fertilizer  works,  twenty  cents 
per  ton. 

Freight  and  passenger  transportation  lines,  propelled  by  mechanical  power 
on  inland  waters,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse 
measurement,  of  each  vessel. 

Gas  plants,  for  heat  or  light  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Hotels,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Halls,  public,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Jewelers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Mines :  Quartz  mills,  three  dollars  per  stamp  per  year. 

For  mercantile  establishments  a  graduated  tax  is  provided  on  the 
amount  of  business  done.  I  believe  there  are  some  four  grades  or 
classes. 

Mercantile  establishments :  Doing  a  business  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUars 
per  annum,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum; 
doing  a  business  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  under  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of 
under  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Meat  markets,  twenty  dollars  per  annum. 

Manufactories  not  enumerated  herein,  same  classification  and  license  charges 
as  mercantile  establishments. 

Physicians,  itinerant,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Planing  mills,  fifty  dollars  per  annum  when  not  part  of  a  sawmill. 

Pawnbrokers,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Peddlers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Patent- medicine  venders  (not  regular  druggists),  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Railroads,  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annimi  on  each  mile  operated. 

Restaurants,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Real-estate  dealers  and  brokers,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Ships  and  shipping:  Ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  doing  local  business  for 
hire  plying  in  Alaskan  waters,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum,  on  net  tonnage, 
customhouse  measurement  of  each  vessel. 

Sawmills,  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  the  lumber  sawed. 

Steam  ferries,  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Toll  road  or  trail,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Tobacconists,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Tramways,  ten  dollars  for  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  per  annum. 

Transfer  companies,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Taxidermists,  twenty  dollars  per  annum. 

Theaters,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Waterworks  furnishing  water  for  sale,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

These  are  all  taxes  per  annum.  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  all  these  taxes  went  directly  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  into  the  common  fund,  and  the  people 
of  Alaslca  got  no  direct  benefit  from  it.  Along  between  1900  and 
1903  a  law  was  enacted — I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  it, 
if  desired — giving  to  the  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska — there  were 
some  8  or  9  of  them  at  that  time,  and  there  are  about  10  or  12  now — 
these  occupation  taxes  collected  within  the  incorporated  towns  for 
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their  own  use.  This  was  the  condition  when  I  came  back  from 
Alaska — all  these  occupation  taxes  went  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  except  what  was  collected  in  the  incorporated  towns. 
After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  fair  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  these  occupation  and  license 
taxes  go  to  the  people  of  Alaska  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  schools. 

There  were  no  schools  anywhere  in  Alaska  for  white  children  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  no  authority  under  which  schools 
could  be  organized  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  prepared  a  bill  and  succeeded  in  passing  it,  to  carry 
out  my  ideas  of  relief.  It  became  a  law  on  the  27th  of  January,  1905, 
and  I  will  just  read  you  the  beginning  of  it,  which  will  show  you 
the  object  I  sought  to  accomplish. 

That  all  moneys  derived  from  and  collected  for  liquor  licenses,  occupation,  or 
trade  licenses  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  in  the  District  of  Alaska  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alaska  fund,"  and  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  District  of  Alaska. 

So  that  it  becomes  a  separate  fund ;  all  of  these  taxes  outside  of  the 
incorporated  towns  become  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury,  known 
as  the  Alaska  fund. 

Then  the  law  further  provides : 

One-fourth  of  said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  said  district ; 
five  per  centum  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
insane  persons  in  said  district,  or  so  much  of  said  five  per  centum  as  may  be 
needed;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  district. 

Now,  what  puzzled  me  at  that  time  in  drafting  the  bill  was  to  get 
the  machinery  for  doing  this  work  of  building  roads  and  trails. 
They  had  no  township  government  there — no  county  government — 
nothing  but  mining  camps,  and  the  whole  administration  was  in  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  and  the  court  commissioners.  You  under- 
stand the  system  thoroughly  up  there,  I  suppose.  They  have  four 
judicial  divisions  and  each  division  is  divided  into  commissioner  dis- 
tricts, and  the  judges  appoint  commissioners  there  who  are  not  only 
court  commissioners  in  the  ordinary  sense^  but  they  are  ex  officio 
justices  of  the  peace,  ex  officio  notaries  public,  ex  officio  registers  and 
recorders  of  deeds,  ex  officio  coroners,  and  ex  officio  about  everything 
else.  They  perform  all  the  duties  done  by  county  officers  in  our 
Western  States. 

After  considering  the  situation  for  a  long  time  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  do  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  river  and  harbor  improvements;  that  is,  to  leave  it  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army.  Therefore  I  provided  in  the  bill  for  a  board  of 
road  commissioners  to  consist  of  three  Army  officers,  one  to  be  an 
engineer  officer  of  the  Army,  and  two  to  be  officers  of  the  military 
stations  in  Alaska.  That  board  has  had  charge  of  this  work  ever 
since. 

This  bill  also  provided  a  method  for  organizing  school  districts  in 
Alaska,  how  the  officers  were  fo  be  selected,  and  so  on.    It  also  pro- 
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vided  for  taking  care  of  the  insane.  They  had  no  regular  system  by 
which  an  insane  person  could  be  committed  to  the  insane  asylum. 

It  was  practically  left  to  the  governor  and  it  took  from  six  months 
to  a  year  to  send  a  man  to  the  asylum.  This  law  also  provided  for 
a  method  for  investigating  cases  of  that  kind  and  committing  insane 
persons  to  asylums. 

I  have  stated  these  things  in  a  preliminary  way  and  in  order  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  what  I  am  about  to  say  further.  I  can  not  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  the  funds  collected  amounted  to  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000  a  year  out  of  this  license  and  occupation  tax, 
which  was  devoted  to  building  roads  and  trails  and  schools  and  so 

forth. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  giving  the  amount. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  back  does  it  go? 

The  Chairman.  For  j&ve  years. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  figures  prior  to  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  did  not  go  back  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  of  that,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  later. 

The  President  appointed  the  board,  and  the  head  of  the  board  was 
Maj.  Eichardson,  a  very  efficient  man.  As  I  have  stated,  the  income 
at  that  time  was  approximately  $200,000  per  annum.  Maj.  Richard- 
son and  I  would  get  the  Secretary  of  War  every  year  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  extra  appropriations,  and  we  got  considerable  every 
year.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
all ;  I  have  not  figured  it  up  lately ;  but  an  unfortunate  thing  hap- 
pened. Lieut.  Jarvis,  who  had  been  in  the  Government  service  in 
Alaska,  resigned,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  industry.  He  came  to  Washington  and  lobbied 
a  bill  through  Congress  by  which  the  packers  got  rid  of  all  that 
cannery  tax,  and  that  practically  depleted  the  fund  about  one-third. 
The  Alaska  road  fund  lost  about  one-third  by  that  unfortunate 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  act  allowing  the  packers  rebates 
for  fry  liberated  from  their  hatcheries? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  instead  of  paying  the  tax  the  employees  of 
the  company  could  simply  make  affidavits  and  turn  them  in  that  they 
had  liberated  so  many  fish  fry,  for  which  they  were  credited,  instead 
of  paying  the  money.  I  remember  getting  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  court  up  there  to  the  effect  that  after  the  law  was  passed 
he  said  he  was  much  surprised  that  instead  of  the  money  the  packers 
turned  in  these  affidavits  and  that  robbed  the  fund.  I  can  not  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  I  looked  it  up  at  one  time,  and  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  that  legislation  robbed  the  Alaska  fund  of  at  least  one- 
third,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  was  a  most  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  the  people  of  Alaska  were  entitled  to  that  tax  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  had  it.  I  knew  that  Jarvis  was  here  lobbying  for  the 
passage  of  the  measure,  but  I  was  very  busy  with  other  things.  1 
tried  to  keep  track  of  the  matter,  and  a  Senator  who  was  on  the  com- 
mittee promised  me  to  look  after  it  and  to  see  that  the  bill  did  not 
go  through.  I  relied  on  him,  but  T  was  disappointed.  My  interest 
was  wholly  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alaslta.    I  became  interested 
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in  their  welfare,  and  I  wanted  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that 
fund,  and  I  looked  upon  that  scheme  as  robbing  them  of  that  fund. 
In  this  bill  the  same  vicious  system  is  continued,  and  the  vice  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  there  is  no  Government  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  away  with  after  1913,  Senator,  by 
this  bill.  We  do  away  with  the  rebate  after  the  year  1913.  The  last 
clause  in  section  2,  page  5,  is  as  follows : 

or  in  any  case  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  simply  gives  them  another  year.    I  am  very 

flad,  indeed,  that  the  bill  proposes  to  do  away  with  this  vicious  re- 
ate  system.  I  wish  you  would  have  your  clerk  send  to  the  depart- 
ment and  get  the  income  from  this  tax  system  from  the  year  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  January  27,  1905,  until  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  it  from  tne  time  the  act  first  went  into 
effect. 

Senator  Kelson.  After  the  Jarvis  law,  as  I  call  it,  was  passed  you 
can  see  what  a  big  decrease  there  was.  The  Alaska  fund  would  have 
been  greatly  crippled,  but  Maj.  Richardson  came  down  here  every 
winter  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  stroi^  with  the  department  and 
he  would  always  get  the  Secretary  of  War  to  recommend  extra  ap- 
propriations and  that  helped  out.  He  and  I  would  always  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  secure  additional  ad- 
propriations. 

Now,  I  have  no  personal  interest,  you  understand,  of  any  kind 
in  Alaska.    All  I  am  interested  in  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  drew  this  bill  and  I  think  this  law  has  done 
more  good  than  any  legislation  they  have  had  there.  You  can  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  having  an  Army  board  there.  In  the  first 
place  they  receive  their  salaries  as  Army  officers  and  no  salary  comes 
out  of  the  fund.  In  the  second  place  they  are  removed  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  local  influence  that  would  be  pulling  and  hauling 
one  way  and  another.  They  act  independently  and  we  know  how 
efficient  they  have  been  in  the  matter  of  river  and  harbor  inprove- 
ments  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  done  as  well  in  Alaska. 

I  hope  you  will  retain  the  provision  abolishing  this  rebate  system 
after  1913.  We  can  stand  it  another  year,  but  do  not  give  them  any 
more.  I  think  the  Government  itself  should  replenish  the  supply 
of  salmon  there  by  establishing  its  own  hatcheries  and  liberating 
its  own  fry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  Government  ought  to  main- 
tain its  own  hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  ought  to  maintain  its  own 
hatcheries  there  instead  of  leaving  it  as  it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  present  system  leads  to  corruption.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  officers  of  those  companies  are  worse  than  anybody 
else,  but  we  all  know  how  it  is  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  assessments. 
A  man  will  be  honest  in  everything  else,  but  when  the  assessor  comes 
around  he  is  apt  to  go  as  low  as  possible.  I  am  glad  you  limit  the 
time  in  the  bill. 
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I  now  come  to  what  I  am  directly  interested  in,  because  of  a  Min- 
nesota company.  You  will  find  the  provision  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
levying  a  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel  on  whale  oil  and  50  cents  per  ton 
on  fertilizers  made  from  whales,  page  2,  line  12. 

Now,  to  explain.  A  company  was  incorporated  last  year  in  Min- 
neapolis called  the  Alaska  Whaling  Co.  They  have  had  two  vessels 
built  at  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  known  as  the  Lind  Co.  ? 

Senator  Nelson.  Gov.  Lind  is  a  stockholder  and  his  law  firm  is 
counsel  for  the  company.  This  company  has  its  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis.  They  have  two  whaling  vessels,  built  at  Seattle.  Most 
of  the  stockholders  are  Norwegians — Minneapolis  Norwegians — of 
Norwegian  birth  or  descent. 

The  old  system  of  whaling,  as  you  know,  especially  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  was  simply  to  catch  a  whale  and  utilize  the  bones,  throwing 
all  the  rest  of  the  carcass  away.  Then  afterwards  the  earcass  was 
utilized  for  oil  as  well  as  the  bone.  Lately  they  have  commenced  to 
make  fertilizer  from  the  waste  product  of  the  whale.  In  Norway 
they  have  carried  on  for  years  a  system  of  whaling  by  which  they 
utilize  everything  in  the  carcass  of  the  whale.  They  utilize  the 
bones;  they  utilize  the  oil;  and  then  they  take  all  the  refuse  and  make 
fertilizer  out  of  it.  In  order  to  do  this  and  utilize  the  entire  carcass 
of  the  whale  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  floating  cookery,  so  called. 
They  haul  the  carcass  up  into  the  cookery  and  work  it  up  into  oil, 
fertilizer,  and  whatever  else  it  may  be  used  for. 

This  company  for  which  I  speak — ^the  Alaska  Whaling  Co. — ^has 
had  built  two  vessels  in  Seattle  and  they  own  one  of  these  cookeries. 
The  Treasury  Department  had  the  question  presented  to  it  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  vessel  not  en^ged  in  transportation  or  in  any- 
thing else  except  this  cookery  busmess  would  require  an  American 
register.  The  department  here  held  that  it  would  not.  They  are 
about  to  establish  a  station  over  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  somewhere 
north  of  Dutch  Harbor,  somewhere  near  Shelikof  Strait — I  can  not 
say  at  what  point.  They  propose  to  establish  a  local  station  and  then 
they  propose  to  fish  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  As  you  know,  the  limit  of 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends  3  marine 
leagues  from  shore.     Beyond  that  the  waters  are  international. 

This  whaling  company  intends  to  fish  both  in  the  Arctic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans.  Of  course,  when  they  are  within  the  3-mile 
limit  they  are  within  Alaskan  waters,  but  when  they  are  outside  of 
that  limit  they  are  in  international  waters.  This  bill  proposes  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  oil,  and  that  is  objected  to  for  various  reasons. 
Perhaps  I  can  state  those  reasons  more  clearly  by  reading  from  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Ueland,  Gov.  Lind's  partner  and  a  director  in  the 
Alaska  Whaling  Co.  [reading]  : 

Section  1  makes  whale  oil  manufactured  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  sub- 
ject to  a  license  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel.  If  enacted  into  law  this  would 
be  ambiguous  as  to  its  meaning  and  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  its  adminis- 
tration. Our  company  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska,  but,  like  foreign  whalers,  will  also  operate  largely  on  the  high  seas. 
It  will  operate  with  a  floating  cookery  on  which  the  whale  oil  will  be  manu- 
factured. The  cookery  may  sometimes  be  within  three  marine  leagues  of 
shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  determine 
what  oil  is  manufactured  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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You  can  see  that  point.  A  whaling  vessel  may  catch  a  whale  within 
the  3-mile  limit  or  the  3  marine  leagues  or  geographical  miles, 
or  they  may  catch  the  whale  outside  of  that  limit.  They  can  not  very 
well  keep  the  two  catches  separate.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  product 
together,  and  you  can  see  what  a  contention  and  what  a  conflict  there 
will  be  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  oil  is  the  product. of  fish 
caught  in  Alaskan  waters  or  not  [reading]  : 

Should  the  biU  become  law,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  heavy  tax 
on  its  high-sea  whaling — a  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are 
exempt. 

It  would  lead  to  this,  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  which  catch 
whales  on  the  high  seas  would  be  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  tax  would  be  on  the  whole  output. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  would  tax  the  whole  output  and  you  can  see 
that  they  would  be  at  a  disadvaintage,  especially  as  against  the 
Canadian  whalers,  and  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of 
the  tariff  system.  You  know  under  our  last  tariff  law  there  is  a 
duty  of  8  cents  a  gallon  on  whale  oil.  They  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage against  the  Canadian  whalers  [reading]  : 

The  Canadians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  steadily 
Increasing  scale  in  the  north  Pacific.  Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  Ameri- 
can whalers  much  more  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  two  whaling  boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at 
Seattle  by  J.  P.  Duthie  &  CJo.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $115,000,  would  cost  a  Nor- 
wegian whaler  less  than  half  that  sum. 

This  letter  was  written  last  winter.  The  boats  which  he  mentions 
are  now  ready  and  I  think  are  at  work  [reading]  : 

Our  navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also  make  the  operating  expenses 
much  higher  for  Americans  than  for  Europeans  or  the  Japanese.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  American  whaler  may  operate  on  the  high  seas  in  competi- 
tion with  whalers  of  all  other  nations,  a  license  tax  on  the  oil  will  be  a  great 
handicap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap  at  that,  considering  the  other  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license-tax  law 
for  Alaska,  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  we  think  the  words  "  and  whale 
oil,"  in  line  12,  page  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out.  If  retained,  the  rate 
of  "  12  cents  per  barrel "  should  certainly  be  materially  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses 
"  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  "  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  oceanp 
or  from  whales  taken  on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufactured  "  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,"  or  from  whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also 
apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will  also  be  made  on  a  floating  cookery. 
But  there  are  additional  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  tax  on  fertilizer. 
Article  581  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  puts  the  product  on  the  free  list. 
Canadian  and  other  foreign  whalers  would  therefore  be  able  to  undersell  the 
American  whalers  in  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Foreign  countries  could  bring  their  fertilizers  into  our  country 
free  of  duty,  whereas  our  people  would  have  to  pay  this  tax  of  50 
cents  per  ton,  and  you  can  see  that  would  work  a  discrimination. 
[Eeadmg :] 

To  tax  the  fertilizer  would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy. 

Fertilizers  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as  possible.    [Reading :] 

Our  company  has  expended  not  less  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for 
fertilizer  what  is  left  of  the  whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured. 
In  whale  fishing  that  part  of  the  carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift. 
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That  is,  heretofore  they  have  simply  utilized  the  bone  and  the  oil 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  carcass  go.    [Reading :] 

It  has  been  treated  as  offal  and  waste.  Now  the  attempt  to  utilize  that  part 
of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  should  certainly  not  be  discour- 
aged by  a  tax. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  his  letter — and  I  submit  that  he  is  very  fair — 
he  makes  this  suggestion.  If  you  want  to  tax  these  people  his  sug- 
gestion is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  if  you  insist  on  taxing  them  this 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.     He  says  [reading]  : 

If  the  whale-fishing  industry  is  to  be  taxed  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried 
on  in  Alaslia,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on 
the  vessels  engaged  in  whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska ;  a  license  fee  of, 
say,  $100.  This  would  msike  the  law  free  from  ambiguity  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  suggested  by  Gov.  Lind  in  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  that  would  be  a  very  fair  thing — simply 
pay  a  license  tax  like  these  other  institutions  for  fishing  in  Alaskan 
waters.  Then  it  would  leave  them  as  to  the  oil  and  the  fertilizer  free 
of  the  tax.  and  you  can  see  how  difGcult  it  would  be,  as  I  say,  to  de- 
termine wnat  portion  of  the  product  had  been  obtained  outside  of  the 
Territorial  jurisdiction  of  Alaska.  Personally,  I  should  judge  that 
the  bulk  of  the  whales  would  be  caught  outside  of  the  Territorial 
limits  of  Alaska,  both  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Pacific  Oceans.  To 
make  them  pay  that  tax  would  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  as 
against  the  Canadian  fishermen,  and  it  would  be  unworkable,  as  you 
can  see. 

The  Chairman.  Those  objections  seem  to  me  to  be  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  say,  if  you  want  to  tax  that  industry,  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  is  fair  and  reasonable,  compared 
with  this  schedule  of  taxes  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  here 
and  which  I  read,  and  Alaska  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  tax. 
That  would  go  into  the  Alaska  fund  and  they  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  Chahiman.  I  will  have  the  letter  you  sent  me  put  into  the 
record. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
strike  out  the  words  in  line  12,  page  2  of  the  bill,  "  and  whale  oil," 
and  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "  sharks,"  insert  the  words  "  or  whales." 
It  would  read  then,  with  these  two  amendments : 

Fish  oil,  twelve  cents  per  barrel ;  and  fertilizer,  fifty  cents  per  ton,  except 
wben  made  from  sharlis  or  whales    *     *     *. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  amended  in  that  way,  and  then  if  you 
want  to  put  in  the  $100  license  tax  I  certainly  have  no  objection,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  good  solution  of  the  matter. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  my  personal  view,  too,  I  would  say,  Sena- 
tor. I  have  no  doubt  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
feel  very  much  the  same  way. 
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The  letter  from  the  Alaska  Whaling  Co.  follows : 

Alaska  Whaling  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  iS,  1912. 
Senator  Knute  Nelson, 

Washington,  D.  C,    , 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  recent  valuable  assistance  which  you  ren- 
dered this  company,  you  know  in  a  general  way  about  its  organization,  its 
building  of  boats  for  the  whale  fishery,  its  plans  and  equipments  for  manufac- 
turing into  fertilizer  what  remains  of  the  whale  carcass  after  extracting  the 
oil  and  securing  the  valuable  bone. 

The  company's  attention  has  been  called  to  Senate  bill  5856,  introduced  March 
15,  1912,  by  Senator  Jones,  "  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries.  The 
company  will  appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  that 
committee  the  following  objections  to  the  bill : 

First.  Section  1  makes  whale  oil  manufactured  "  within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  "  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel.  If  enacted  into  law, 
this  would  be  ambiguous  as  to  its  meaning  and  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  its 
administration.  Our  company  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  but,  like  foreign  whalers,  will  also  operate  largely  on  the 
high  seas.  It  will  operate  with  a  fioating  cookery  on  which  the  whale  oil  will 
be  manufactured.  The  cookery  may  sometimes  be  wi«^hin  3  marine  leagues 
of  shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  oil  is  manufactured  "  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  Should  the 
bill  become  law,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Government  would  make 
our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  its  high-sea 
whaling — 2l  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are  exempt.  The 
Canadians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  steady  in- 
creasing scale  in  the  North  Pacific.  Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  American 
whalers  much  more  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.  We  are  creditably  informed 
that  the  two  whaling  boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at  Seattle 
by  J.  P.  Duthie  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $115,000,  would  cost  a  Norwegian 
whaler  less  than  half  that  sum.  Our  navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also 
make  the  operating  expenses  much  higher  for  Americans  than  for  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  American  whaler  may  operate  on 
the  high  seas  in  competition  with  whalers  of  all  other  nations,  a  license  tax  on 
the  oil  will  be  a  great  handicap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap  at  that,  consider- 
ing the  other  disadvantages  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license-tax  law 
for  Alaska  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy  we  think  the  words  "  and  whale  oil," 
in  line  12,  page  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out.  If  retained,  the  rate  of 
**  12  cents  per  barrel "  should  certainly  be  materialy  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses 
"  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  "  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  ocean 
or  from  whales  taken  on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufactured  "within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,"  or  from  whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also 
apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will  also  be  made  on  a  floating  cookery.  But 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  tax  on  fertilizer.  Article 
581  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  puts  the  product  on  the  free  list.  Canadian 
and  other  foreign  whalers  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  undersell  the  American 
whalers  in  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  To  tax  the  fertilizer 
would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy.  Our  company  has  expended 
not  less  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for  fertilizer  what  is  left  of  the 
whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured.  In  whale  fishing  that  part 
of  the  carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift.  It  has  been  treated  as  offal  and 
waste.  Now  the  atempt  to  utilize  that  part  of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  should  certainly  not  be  discouraged  by  a  tax.  On  the  contrary,  every 
effort  to  avoid  waste  and  to  conserve  and  enrich  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
should  be  encouraged. 

We  suggest  that  in  order  not  to  subject  fertilizer  from  whale  carcasses  to 
the  proposed  license  tax,  the  words  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
*'  or  whales  "  after  the  word  "  sharks  "  in  line  14.  on  page  2. 
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If  the  whale-fishing  Industry  Is  to  be  taxed  In  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried 
on  In  Alaska,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on 
the  vessels  engaged  In  whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska — a  license  fee  of  say 
$100.  This  would  make  the  law  free  from  ambiguity  and  easy  and  inexpensive 
of  administration. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Alaska  Whaling  Co., 

By  A.  Ueland,  Director. 

The  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to  receipts 
on  account  of  "Alaska  fund  "  follows : 

Tbeasuby  Depaetment, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretaby, 

Washington,  June  29,  1912. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate, 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  28th  instant  inquiring  as  to  the 
amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  the  "Alaska  fund"  since  its  establishment 
(Jan.  27,  1905)  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  as  follows: 

« 

''Alaska  fund  "  receipts. 

Fiscal  year: 

1905 $40, 172.  23 

1906 160,  660.  28 

1907 164, 656. 14 

1908 205,  773.  63 

1909 155,  305.  26 

1910 260, 040.  26 

1911 175,  490.  59 

1912  (11  months) 197, 311. 42 

1, 359, 409.  81 
Full  returns  for  1912  not  received. 

Respectfully,  C.  Piatt  Andbew, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  Cli^ir. 
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